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PREFACE. 


In this Volume it has been my object to present a summary of the results of the 
.liinguistio Survey of India, so far as it has been under my charge, in a form convenient 
-for reference alike to professed students of language and to the lay reader. 

The descriptive portion falls into two sections. In the first, which I have named the 
Introduction, I have given an account of previous attempts to set forth the languages of 
India, and of the procedure followed in the present Survey. Some of what is stated in 
this section wiU also be found scattered through other volumes, but here it is all brought 
•together in one collected account. 

The second section is an attempt to bring under one view the results of the Survey 
and the lessons to be derived from them. Much of it has been based on the Chapter 
on the Languages of India contributed by me to the Indian Census Eeport for the year 
1901, but this has been brought up to date, and a good deal has been added to it. That 
-chapter may, in fact, be looked upon as a first draft of this section of the volume. 
■Written as it was nearly a quarter of a century ago, there have been found many 

• opportunities for additions and improvements. 

These two sections are followed by two collections (Majora and Minora) of AHilpTiHa 
. and Corrigenda for the whole Survey. The first (Addenda Majora) consists of the more 
important additions, and, especially, of accounts of languages for which matpirinla became 
■available after the volume referred to had gone to press. Only in this way have I been 
-able to bring the earlier volumes up to date. The Addenda et Corrigenda Minora mainly 
include additions of detail, corrections of misprints and of mistakes of my own, and the 
like. These latter are issued loose and are printed in such a way that they can be readily 

• cut up and inserted in their proper places in the several volumes of the Survey. 

To the whole, three Appendixes have been added. The first is a classified list 
-of all the languages of India, in which the statistics of the Survey have been compared 
■with those of the Census of 1921. The second Appendix is a list of those TndmTi languages 
of which gramophone records are available in this country and in Paris, and the third 
is an Index of all the names referring to languages of India that I have been able to 
■collect. I hope that the last will be found a useful work of reference for anyone 
who may desire to identify a name with which he is not familiar. It also forms an Index 
-to the contents of Volumes II to XI of the Survey itself. 

A second part of this volume is now in the press. It is a comparative vocabulary of 
168 selected words in about 368 difEerent languages and dialects, and will, I hope, be 
found useful by students of languages. 

A third part is being prepared by the competent pen of Professor Turner of the 
"School of Oriental Studies. It will be a Comparative Dictionary of the Indo-Aryan 
Languages, for the special use of philologists. It noil appear in due course, and will 
-complete the Survey. 

It is with a feeling of gratitude for having been permitted to finish a work extending 
-over thirty years that, after writing this Preface, the pen will be laid down. Without any 
•pretended modesty I confess that no one is more than myself aware of the deficiencies of 
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the Snrvej-, nor, on the other hand, need I plead guilty to a vain hoasfc'when I claim’ 
that vrhat has been done in it for India has been done for no other country in the -world.. 
Such as it is, I bid it adieu, sure of sympathy -with my mistakes, and of appreciation of 
what in it is worthy, on the jart of those lovers of India who are competent to put its - 
merits and its defects to test. 


GEOB,GE A. GRIERSON. 



Rf^jputana Agency Office 
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LINGUISTIC SURVEY OF INDIA. 


SYSTEM OF TRANSLITERATION ADOPTED. 

A. — ^For the DBva-nagari alphabet, and others related to it — 

^ a, ^d, Ti, t B’ u, Bf «, BSC fi, V e, Tie, ^ ai, ^ o, Bit o, ^ m. 
^ ka ^ kha ga ^ gha ^ 4a ^ oJia ^chha ^ja v^Jha ^ na 

Z jfa Z (ha ^ da s dha m (»o "^ta n tha da B dha b na 

tr pa Tu pha B 6a »r 66a it ma n pa xra ^ la b »a or wa 
H £a B sha B «a B ha ® ra ^ rha s (a se? lha 

Visarga (:) is represented hy A, thus bTRB: kramaSa^. Amstodra (*) is represented 
by m, thus ftiB simh, BB mmi. In Bengali and some other languages it is pronounced 
ni/, and is then ■written ng ; thusB**f bangSa. Anundsika or Gkandra-bindu is re- 
presented hy the sign ^ over the letter nasalized, thus S’ md. 

B. — For the Arabic alphabet, as adapted to Hinddstani — 

I a, etc. ^ j 'id ) r t * 

v6 gcASrf « r oifiA gA 

•jp ^ ^ ? '-*/ 

<=» t f kh L>? i5? 

<S> ( t ^ vJ" A 

»£j s S ^ 9 

” J ^ 

C m 

^ when repregenting anunSsika 
in SeTS-nSgari, by otot 
nasalized vowel. 

) ro or » 

A A 

* L.V p, etc. 

Tanwin is represented hy «, thus fauran. Alif-i-maq^ra is represented 
by S ; — thus ^l^yC4J da'wd. 

In the Arabic character, a final silent h is not transliterated, — ^thus »•*« banda. 

* 

When pronounced, it is -written, — ^thus *lif gtmdh. 

Vowels -when not pronounced at the end of a word, are not written in translitera- 
tion. Thus BB 6ara, not bana. When not pronounced in the middle of a word or only 
slightly pronounced in the middle or at the end of a Avord, they are -written in small 
characters above the line. Thus (Hindi) dekhHd, pronounced dekUtd; (Kash- 
miri) <S“A ; BIB J kat*, pronounced hor ; (Bihari) BBlfB dskhath'. 



mil 


C.— Special letters peculiar to spedal languages \rill be dealt irith under the head 

of the languages concerned. In the meantime the folloidng more important instances 
may he noted : — 

(a) The ts sound found in Marathi ( *? ), Pashto (^), Kashmir! ( ^ ’^ ), Tibetan 
), and elseirhere, is represented by fe. So, the aspirate of that sound 
is represented by ^s7^ 

(5) The dz sound found in MarSthi ( sr ), Pashto ( ^ ), and Tibetan (g^), is repre- 
sented by dz, and its aspirate by 

(c) Kashunii ( ^ ) is represented by ». 

(d) Sindhi ITestern Panjabi (and elseirhere on the X.-TT. Frontier) p, and 

Pashto p OT are represented by n. 

(e) The foUouing are letters peculiar to Pashto ; — 

<S>f',^tS 0 Tdz, according to pronundation ; e d ; j f ; j or (f, accord- 
ing to pronunciation ; (_>*. sli or kl}, according to pronunciation ; ji or ^ h. 

(/) The foUouiug are letters peculiar to Sindhi : — 

bli; & th I t; fJt ; <-j iiS ; 5 // ; ; g chh ; ^ it ; S dh; 

^ d',^ dd ; <i dh; ^ Js; ^ kh', ggi 4 gli', n', ^ n. 

D. — Certain sounds, •which, are not pro'rided for above, occur in transcribing 
languages ■which have no alphabet, or in -vniting phonetically (as distinct from trans- 
literating) languages (such as Bengali) -whose spelling does not represent the spoken 
sounds. The principal of these are the following : — 

represents the sound of the a in all. 


d. 

39 

33 

33 

a in liaf. 

e. 

S3 

33 

33 

e in met 

6, 

33 

31 

33 

0 in bat. 

e, 

S3 

33 

33 

e in the French efait. 

0, 

33 

33 

33 

0 in the first o in promote. 

0, 

S3 

IS 

33 

0 in the German sohon. 

K. 

S3 

SS 

33 

u in the „ viuhe. 

ih 

33 

IS 

33 

th in think. 

(Ih, 

99 

33 

33 

th in this. 


Thesomi-consonantspecuhartotheMimda languages are indicated hr an anos- 
trophe. Thus k', t\ p\ and so on, • 1" 

E.— I7hen it is necessary to mark an accented syllable, the acute accent is used 
pius m (Khowar) dssistai, he was, the acute accent shows that the accent falls on the 
first, and not, as might he expected, on the second syllable. 



INTRODUCTION 


The languages of India have from the earliest times been an object of interest to 
Previous onquirios into those that spohe them, but their serious sttidv bv foreigners 

IS not more than three hundred years old. Even the great 
Aibirani. Albiruni in the account of the India of his day (about 1030 

A.n.) spoke only of Sanskrit, then a dead language, and its difficulties. Eegarding the 
living forms of speech, he merely said,* “Further, the language is divided into a 
neglected vernacular one, only in use among the common people, and a classical one, 
only in use among the upper and educated classes, which is much cultivated.” 

Amir Khusniu, a Turk by origin, but bom in India, gives us (1317 a.X).) more 
Amir ^usrau. detailed information.* He says : — 

As I was born iu Hind, I may bo allowed to say a word respecting its Inngnnge. There is at this time 
•in every province n langango pooaliac to itself, and not borrowed from any other — Sindl [i.e., Sindhi], LahSrI 
[Panjiibl], Kashmiri, tho Inngnngo of Dnijar [DOgrii of Jnmmn], Dhar Samnndar [Kanorese of Mysore], 
Tilnng [Telngn], Gujarat, MaTiar [Tamil of the Coromandel Coast], Qanr [Northern Bengali], Benga 1 
Andh [Eastern Hindi], Delhi and its environs [Western Hindi]. These are all languages of Hind, whioh 
from ancient times have been applied in every way to the common purposes of life. 

Elsewhere® lie speaks of Hindi, — meaning by this term ‘ the language of Hind ’, or 
India (/.c., probably Sanskrit), and not what we nowadays call by that name ; — 

If yon ponder the matter well, yon will not find tbo Hindi langnage inferior to the PSrsl [Persian]. 
•It is inferior to tho Arabic, which is tho chiof of all languages . . , Arabic, in speech, has a separate 
province, and no other language e.an combine with it. Tho Parsl is deficient in its vocabulary, and cannot 
be tasted without Arabic condiments ; ns the latter is pare, and tho former mixed, yon might say that one was 
-tho sonl, and tho other tho body. With tho former nothing am outer into combination, but with the latter, 
every kind of thing. It is not proper to place the cornelian of romon on a level with the pearl of Dari. 

Tho langnage of Hind is like tho Arabic, inasmnob as neither admits of combination. If there is grammar 
.and syntax in Arabic, there is not one loiter less of them in the Hindi. If yon ask •whether there are the 
sciences of exposition and rhetoric, I answer that tho Hindi is in no way deficient in these respects. Whoever 
possesses these throo langnages in his store, will know that I speak -withont error or exaggeration. 

Here we learn much more than what we are told by Albiruni. The latter writes as 
if one and the same spoken language was current over the whole of India, though, no 
doubt, be knew better. The other gives a foirly complete list of seven Indo-Aryan 
languages with two dialects, and of three of the principal Hravidian forms of speech. 

Although he was not a foreigner, I may quote in this connexion the words of Abu’l 
Fazl in the * Ain-i-Akbari ’* upon the same subject, for, 
while he was an Indian bom and bred, he did not look at 
matters from a Hindu point of view : — 

Thronghont tho •wide extent of Hindostan, many are the dialects that axe spoken, and the diversities of 
-thflso that do not exclnde a common inter-intelligibility are innumerable. Those forms of speech that are 
•not understood one of another are the dialects of Delhi [Western Hin^], Bengal [Bengali], Multan 
[Lnhndtt], Marway [Western Rojnsthani], Gujarat [Gujarati], Telingana [Telngn], Marhatta [Marathi], 
•Kamatik [Kanareao], Sind [Sindhi], Afghan of Shil [Pn 9 hta], Belnchistan [BnWohi], and Kashmir 
[[Kashmiri]. 


AbWl Fa?l. 


I Sachaa't tranclation, i, IS. 
* Elliat, cat,, p. 666. 
voi.. I, TABT I. 


’ Elliot, ** History of India,” iii, 662. 
' Jawett'a Translation, iii, ^ 119. 
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INTEODTJCTIOX. 


Here -we have a somewhat fuller catalogue, though some important names,— 
Tamil,— are omitted ; but we see that they are bare lists and nothuig more, and I know 
of no early oriental account of the languages themselves, either as a whole, or taken 
individually.^ 

So far as I am aware, the earliest notice of the modern Indian languages that 

appeared in Europe was in Edward Terry’s ‘ Voyage to the 
Terry. Indies,’ published in 1655 a.d. He there informs ns*' 

that ‘the Vulgar Tongue of the Countrey of Indostan hath great Affinity with the 
Persian and Arabian Tongues, but is pleasanter and easier to pronounce. It is a fluent 
language, expressing many things in a few words.® They write and read like us, vis., 
from the Left to the Right Hand.’ Some of the English merchants of those days could 
certainly speak Hindostani with fluency,* and Thomas Coryate, when presented to the 
Great Mogul by Sir Thomas Roe, is said to have addressed that potentate in a Persian 

speech. So, Pryer® (1673) in his * New Account of East 
Fryer- India and Persia ’ says regarding Lidia, ‘ The language at 

Court is Persian, that commonly spoken is Indostan (for which they have no proper 
character, the written language being called Bani/an), which is a mixture of Persian and. 
Sclavonian, as are all the dialects of India.’ 


Before Terry and Eryer, there had been descriptions of Nagari, the principal written 
‘ character of Xorthem India. The celebrated traveller Pietro- 

Pietro Della Valle. Della Valle* describes it (1623) as ‘an ancient character 

known to the learned, and used by the Brahmans, who, to distinguish it from the other 
vulgar characters, call it Nagheri.’ Again, Eather Heinrich Roth, who was a member 

of the J^uits’ College at Agra from 1653 to 166S, met Athana- 
sius Hircher at Rome in 1661, and there gave him several 
qiecimens of the same character which the latter published in 1667 in his ‘ Cliina 

Hlustrata.’ One of these was the Paternoster in Latin 
cbina Diustrata. transliterated into I^agari. We shall see that for many years 

this was taken to be a specimen of actual Sanskrit. 


Heiiiricli Both. 


' Beiore ianiing to Enropean accoants o£ Indian Inngnages, I may mention an amnsing legend concerning anotlier. and 
earlier, Lingnietic Satrey, current among the Af^^Sne, -srhose langm^e, Fa^td, is admitted to he inharmonious. It is said 
that King Solomon sent forth his Grand Virier, Asaf, to collect specimens of all the languages spohen on the earth. Xhc- 
oScial returned -with his task accomplished. In full darh£r he recited passages in every tongue till he came to Fa^to. 
Here he halted, and produced a pot in rrhich he rattled a stone. ‘ That,’ said he, “is the nearest approach that I can make- 
to the langcage of the Af giSns.' It is plain that even Solomon, with all his wisdom, had not, at the time, succeeded in 
anticipating the methods of Professor Daniel Jones and of the International Phonetic Association. 

• Quoted from Ogjlhy’.s "Asia.” See below. Ulnch of what follows will also he found seaiicted ihrongh the diSecent 
volumes of the Survey, or in other writings of mine. The various statements are here comhined into one general view. 

’ BindostSni had this undeserved reputation for many generations. There is a story of one of the first English Judges 
cil the Calcutta High Court. In sentenemg a man to death, he is said to have dwelt at length, in 'En^ish, on the enormity 
of the oficnce, the nnhappy feelings of the criminid's parents, and his certain fate in the neat world unless he repented. 
When he liad fini»hcd. ue instructed the eoori interpreter to translate to the prisoner what he had said. This wortliy’s 
translation consisted of the six words, "Joo, oajiat, l-a hvtm Joa, ’ ‘ go, rascal, you are ordered to he hausrf.’ 

The Judge is said thereupon to have expressed his admiration at the wonderful conciseness of the Indian language. 

* *• Hob'on-Johsoa. ” s.v. • Hindostanee ’ gives the following anetsdote of Tom Coryate taken from Terry. The occur- 
rence is dated 1616. * .\tter this he [Coryate’ got a great mastery in the Indostan, or more vulgar-language ; there was a 
woman, a laundress, belonging to my Eord Embassadot'e house, who had such a freedom and liberty of speech, that she 
woirld sometimes sconld. hnw], and rail, from the sun-rising to the sun-set ; one day he undertook her in her own Lansmaae: 
And by eight of the clock he so silenced ber, that she had not one word more to speak.* 

* Also from * Hobson- Jobsou.* 1. e. 

* Viasrgr, iii, 5”. Quotation taken from Dalsado's Glossirio Jjttto.Jind1iro, s, v. * Devanagdtico.' 
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AATe may now pass on to Ogilby’s ‘Asia.’ Its full title is .-/sm, tlie First Fart, 

Beiiia An accurate Description of PFRSIA, and the several 

Ocllbv’fi ‘ Asin.’ ^ u. *r » 

Provinces thereof . The J^ast Fnipire of the Great Mogol, and 
•other l\trts qf India and their Several Kingdoms and Regions with the Denominations and 
Descriptions of the. Cities, Towns, and Places qf Remark therein contain’d. The Various 
Customs, JIabits, Religion and Languages of the Inhabitants. Their Political Qovern- 
menfs and Wag qf Commerce, also The plants and animals peculiar to each Country 
■Collected and Translated from most Authentic Authors, and Augmented with later Observa- 
tions; illustrated with Xolcs and Adorn'd with ]}eculiar Maps, and proper Sculptures. 
By John Ogilbg Esq. ; Mis Majesty's Cosmographer, Geographick Printer, and Master qf 
Ilis Jffljesly's Revels in the Kingdom of Ireland. London, printed by the Author at his 
liou.se. in TTliitc-Fricrs. JIf. DC, LXXIIl. Although its author was the ‘Uncle Ogleby ’ 
of Dryden’s l^lacPlccnoe, and was also one of the victims of Pope’s Dunciadj this many- 
sided man, — ^j)oet, translator of Virgil and of Homer, dramatist, as well as geograplier, — 
contrived to fill his bulky work with an immense amount of various and curious informa- 
tion. He was acquainted (pp. 129-134) -with tlie South Indian method of writing on 
palm-leaves by pressing in grooves with an iron stylus, which is the origin of the circular 
shape of the letters of the modem Oriya and other southern alphabets. He then goes 
•on, — 


As to \rhtLi concerns tlio Tj-sngungn of iho Indians, it oncly differs in gonoral from tlie Moors and 
Mahumefiins, lint they liavo also Kcvcral different Dialects amongst themselves. Amongst oil their Langnages, 
them is none irhicli spreads it self more than the Malayan, (os shall ho declared more at loi^o), and therefore 
it will not lie amiss in this place to render into linglish somo of their chiefost woids 

According to Dcllo rono all the Provinces in Indi'a have one and the some Langaoge, though pecnlior 
Lettov ! for notwithstanding that the Language or Speech is understood in divers Conutreys, yet the charoo- 
Hers arc dilfcTcnl. 

The Learned sort, or Brahmans, have a Language and Letters by Kirchor, called Nagher, which being 
■nccounted Sacxed, is oucly known to their Tribe or Family, and used amongst them as Latins amongst the 
Learned in Europa. 

Their Characters are fair and large, taking np mnch room ; They also differ much from the Letters us’d 
by tbo Bcnjan Merchants in Stirai. 


He then quotes Terr}' as above (p. 2), and goes on 

In India, and the Conntreys under the Mogol’s Juiisdiction, the Persian Tongue is more common than the 
Indian, berag gouerally spoken by the Kobility at Court, and used in all Publiok Basiueases and Writings, 
which cannot seem strange to any, considering tbo Mogolloan Princes have their Extract from Tartary and 
.Samarrand, whence the Porrian Tongue was first brought. 

Tho Vulgar Mahumetans, Pcrnschi tells us, speak the Tttrl-ish Tongue, but not so eloquently ns the natural 
bom Tnrhs. Learned Pci-sons, and Mabumetan Priests, speak the Arahich, in whiob the Alcoran and other 

books arc 17111100. 

Bat no Language extends further, and is of greater use, than the Malayan, so called from the City 
Malaeha, from whence it hath its Original. It is spoken in all tho Isles lying in the Straights of Sunda, and 
through the adjacent Countrey ; hut especially us’d by Merchants. 

Linrrhot tolls us, That many People of divera Nations, which came to build the City, and settle in Malacca, 
made this peculiar Language of all the other Indian Tongues, consisting of the most pleasing Words, and 
jicateht maniior and way of speaking, of all other the Noighhoniing People ; which makes this .Language to be 
•the best and mosi eloquent of all India, and also the most useful, and easiest to learn ; For there is not one 
Afcrchant wliich comas from the neighboring Conntreys to Trade here, but learns this Tongue. 
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The extraordinary statement that Malay was the lingua fmnca of India, seems to- 
have been widely current in Ogilby’s time and long afterwards. The blunder is evidently 
due to confusion of the Dutch East Indies with India, proper, Wilkins in his preface 
to Ohamberlayne’s ‘ Sylloge’ (vide post) explained that he could not procure a version of 
the Lord’s Prayer in the Bengali language, as that form of speech was becoming 
extinct (!) and was being superseded by Malay. He therefore, for Bengali, gave a Malay 
version written in a mangled form of the Bengali character. That this idea n as n idely 
spread is shown by the reproduction of the same Malay-Bengali specimen in Eritz’s 
“ Sprachmeister ” written in 1748. 

Passing over works such as Henricus van Hheede tot Drakenstein s * Hortus Indicus 
Malabaricus’ {i 678 );and Thomas Hyde’s work on chess, the ‘ Historia Shahiludii ’ (1094), 

both of which contained specimens of the Kagan alphabet,- 
Andreaa Muuer. gQjjjg Audreas Miiller’s collection of versions of 

the Lord’s Prayer, written under the pseudonym of Thomas Ludekene and published in 
Berlin in 1680.* Its full title is Oratio Oraiiomm. S. s. Oratiovis Dominicac Vcrsimes- 
praeler mithenticam fere centtwi, edque longe ewenclativs gnam anteliac, ci e jM'obafissimis 
Autoribus potius qtiam pHoribtis Colicctionibtts, jamqite singiiJa gemiinis Lingua sitd' 
Cha7'acteribuSt adeoqtte magnam JPai'tem ex Aei'e ad Jiditioncm a Lavnimo jSagio traditae 
editaeque a Thoma LudekeuiOt Solq. Mai'cJi. Berolini, ex OJfici^ta Rungiaua, Atnio 1680, 
The Barnimus Hagius mentioned herein as the engraver is another pseudonym of Mflller 
himself. In this collection B.oth’s Paternoster was reprinted as being actually Sanskrit, 
and not a mere transliteration of the Latin original. 


OhamUerlayne’s • SyUoge.’ 


Omitting more than a mention of isolated accounts of single Indian languages,, 
such as the ‘Lexicon Linguae Indostanicae ’ (1704) of the Capuchin Eranciscus M- 
Turonensis, John Joshua Ketelaer’s Grammar and Vocabnlarj’ of the Lingua Hindostanica 
(about 1716), and Ziegenbalg’s (1716) and Beschi’s (1728) Tamil Grammars, we come to 

another important collection of versions of the Lord’s Prayer 
(Amsterdam, 1715), the ‘ Sylloge ’ of John Chamberlayne, a 
Eellow of our Boyal Society, with a preface by David Wilkins, the Coptic scholar, who 
was also actively associated in the work. Eor our present pm-poses, it is sufficient to 
remark that, while it supports the mistake about Malay being cm'rent in India, it 
again reproduces Both’s Paternoster, but without Muller’s blunder about the language in 
which it was written being Sanskrit. 


We may here anticipate chronological order by mentioning the last attempt at 
s-ritB's * Sprachmeister.’ Comparing languages solely by collecting versions of the Lord’s 

Prayer. This was the ‘Sprachmeister ’ of Johann Eriedrich- 
Eritz, published at Leipzig in 1748, with a preface by the celebrated Indian missionary 
Schultze. The title page runs as follows: — Orientalisch- und Ocddentalischer Sprach- 
meister, Welcher nicht allein hvndert Alpliabete nebst ihrer Aussp)'ache, So beg denerr 
meisten Ruropaisch-Asiatisch-AfiricamscJi- und America'mschen Volckem und Nationen ; 
gebrauchlich siud, AvcJi einigen Tabulis Polyglottis verschiedertei' Sprachen und Zahlen 
vor Augen leget, Sondern auch das Gehet des Serrn, In 800 Sprachen und Mund-Artew 


nr.1. of the tiord’s Prajer were very common. Fritz, in hie ‘Sprachmeister,’ enumeratei 

» an firty-five as made hefore 1748. Th^ werethe Erst heginnings of the study of comparative philology. 
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mil (Icivrsclk'H Cliaraclenn uiid Zcsiing, nach ciner Geographischen Ordnung miWieilet. 
Alts giaubtcurdigcii Auctorilms znsaumen getragcu, mid mil darsu nolMgm Kupfern 
tcrschcii. Zdipzig, zitjiiidcii beg Christian Friedrich Gcssnern. 1748. Pritz’s book is a 
long way ahead ot its j)redccessor ClmmborlajTie's. It contains 172 pages of various 
alphabets, includuig many coming from India, 56 pages of tables showing the first ten 
numerals, and 12S pages, with numerous plates, of versions of tlie Lord’s Prayer. The 
Indian alphabets explained are Bengali, Tamil, Burmese, Grantha, Telugu, Singhalese, 
and jS’agari. The Indian versions are Lsitm (in the Nagari cliaracter), Sanskrit, Hindus- 
tani, Gujarati, jMariithi, Koiikani, Singhalese, Malay in the Bengali character (see above, 
p. -I), Tamil, Telugu, Kanarese, and Burmese. Of some of tliese several versions are 
given under variant uiuues. As an Appendix, the author gives comimrative tables of the 
words for ‘father,’ ‘heaven,’ ‘Ciirtli,* and ‘bread’ in all these languages. Por its time, 
the Sprachmeister is a very creditable piece of work, ci\rried out in a really scientific 
spirit. 

Maturin Veyssifere LaCrozc was horn at Nantes m 1661, was appointed librarian to 
^ the Elector at Berlin in 1697, and died in that city in 1739. 

Thi.s remarkable scholar, amid his manifold activities, was a 
profound student of oriental loro, as it was then understood, and carried on a copious 
correspondence u-ith most, of the Iciimed men of Europe. This correspondence was 
published in 17-i-2-lG at Leipzig in three closely printed Latin volumes, and is still 
obtainable in the hook-market. In the year 1714 Wilkins wrote to him asking for help 
in the preparation of Chamherlajme’s ‘ Syllogo.’ This request incited LaCroze to write 
a long coiniuunicixtion* to Chamberlajme dealing with tho general question of the study of 
languages, and vindicating comparative philology from the charge of inutility. He 
then proceeds brielly to describe the inter-relationship of the various languages known to 
him, and, coming to India, says, ‘ I have, however, little to offer conceraing the aljihabets 
of this country, except that they are dcrivetl from tliat called Hoascr jY,* the source of the 
olde.sl. forms of which is the [Semitic] alphabet of Persia or Assyria, and which is used 

hv the Brachmans. Prom these Brachmans the other Indian tribes have imbibed their 

• 

superstitions, and it was amongst them that Xaca,® who laid the bonds of false religions 
on the iwoples of tho East, was himself brought uj). Thus, the order of the alphabet 
is the same amongst the Brachman.s, the people of Malabar, the Singhalese, Siamese, 
Javans, jind even the lajiguage of Bali,'* which is the sacred tongue of Laos, Pegu, 
Cambodia, and Siam.® ’ With a passing reference to the letters written to Ziegenbalg, 
of the Danish 3^Iission at Tranquebar, who was LaCroze’s chief source of information 
regarding the languages of southern India, vre come to the latter’s voluminous corre- 
spondence with Tlieophilus Siegfried Bayer, then residing in 
Leipzig, and subsequently in Petrograd. The earlier letters 

' Tlicsannin Epiiiolicus liaCn)zi.inn5, Hi, 76ff. 

* Tlic nnoot 'Hanscrit' for ‘Sanslirit’ Ss no doubt taken from Kirclior’s "China lllustrata" mentioned above (p. 2) 
where the word is so spell. Ilis llieoiy connecting the c.irliest forms of tho Indian alphabet with Assyrian (Assyrian cunei- 
form was ot course unknown in those das's, and he was not referring to it, but to some form of Phoenician) is a remarkable 
antieijation of the results of modem science. Eater on ho argues that tho Indiaiu have done just what the Greeks have 
done, in changing tho Pliocnicmn right to left direction of writing to loft to right. When wo remember that LaCioze hsd nc 
Asnka inscriptions and no Moabite Stone to consult, and that his theory was not a guess, but was founded on argument, we 
must acknowledge the prophetic acuteness of the scientific vision of this great Frenchman. 

* ,‘.c. €skya, the Buddha. 

* The Siamese pronunciation of Ffili. 

' The foregoing passage is not a quotation, but is an abstract of LaOroze's remarks. 
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afford, few points of interest to Indiftn studcntsj ns tliey dcnl chiefly m itli Tnnguty 
Mongolian, and Chinese, although in March 1717,' there is an interesting passage at arms 
where Bayer attacks LaOroze’s theory about tlio ultimate origin of tlie Braclimans’ 
alphabet. In this earlier correspondence, the only Indian language that I find mentioned 
is Bengali,*— probably the first mention of that alphabet to be publislicd in Europe. 

The foundation of the Imperial Academy of Sciences of St. Petersburg, on tlio lines 
of the Ereuch Academy, were laid down by Peter the Great, 
St. Petersburg Academy. 1725 it was formally opciied by tho Emiiress Catherine. 

The most learned men of Europe,— including Bayer,— Avere invited to join it, and it Avas 
finally put on a permanent footing by Peter II. The first tAvo volumes of the Transac- 
tions, relating to the year 1726, were published in 1728, and are noAV very rare, nearly 
the whole issue having been destroyed in a fire AA'hicb consumed the Academy in 1711. 

In 1727, Daniel Messorschmidt, AA*ho had Ijcen deputed by 
Messersohmidt. Peter the Greiit to explore Siberia, returned to Petrograd 

and, other curiosities, brought Avith him an inscription and n Chinese printed 

book. These were made over to Bayer, and he describes them in the third and fourtli 
volumes of the Transactions. The inscription consisted of tAA'o short lines, each in a 
different foim of the Tibetan character. It is reproduced here. 


Lsy 







Bayer, Avitli the aid of the book to be subsequently described and of his knowledge of 
Manchu, deciphered this as ‘ Ong ma ni pa dine ch^um chi,' but Avas imable to discoA'er 
its meaning. Messersohmidt, he says, told liim that it AA'as one of the commonest prayers 
of the Tunguts (i.e. Tibetans) and meant ‘ God have mercy on us.’ This decipherment of 
the well-known Buddhist formula OtH, ma^i padme, hurh, though its translation atos in- 
correct, marks the first step in a new stage of the study of Indian languages in Eurojie. 
Eor the next few years European scholars attacked the languages of northern India 
through Chinese and Tibetan. 

The other curiosity brought hack by Messersohmidt, — a book consisting of eight 
leaves, — had been printed in China, and may be looked upon as the Bosetta stone of these 
■explorers. It gave in parallel lines an entire syllabary of the Tibetan Lautsha. alphabet 
with a transliteration into ordinary Tibetan, and into a form of IManchu AA'hicb Bayer 
called Mongolian. A facsimile of the first page and a half* is given on the plate opposite. 

‘ The. Ed. LaCr. i, 16. 

’ The. Ep. LaCr. i, 23 ; iii, 28. 

* Pronounced lite the eh in ‘ loch.’ 

* There were two lines to a page. But ai, three lines contain the complete alphabet of simple letters, I hare followed 
Bayer in giring a page and a half on the plate. 
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Baj-er’s first procedure u-as to establish so far as ivas possible the Til)etan characters. 
Thig -was an easy task, for the language was already partly kno^nl to him, and he had 
other Tibetan students and books at his command. Then, with the aid of this and other 
specimens, he established the ilanchu transliteration, and finally from these two, he was 
able to makp a very fair attempt at transliterating the Lantslia, which is a kind of 
ornamental 2sagai5. In the plate I have given the translitcnition fixed by him and used 
for deciphering the Orh, maiii fadme, hum of the inscription. It will be ob.ccrvcd that 
the transcription is by no means faultless, though it is wonderful for so early an attempt.* 
Having thus made out the Lantsha alphabet, Bayer sent a copy of it to Schultzc, 
the missionary at Tranquebar, and was gratified to learn that 
Schuitee. letters could be reird by the Brahmans of northern India.* 

Schultze, himself, to judge from the specimens he gives, ernnot at that time have known 
Sanskrit, or, indeed, much of any Indo-Aryan language. He spells the name ‘ Benares ’ 
g?nn or iTsntS and talks of s ng ^ :. He, however, describe.^ three alphabets 

and gives specimens of them, — the ICagarl, the ‘ Balahaudu,’ and the ‘ Xdgari.’ 
They had evidently been sent to Bayer just as they had been written down for Schultze, 
who could not read them. By ‘ Balabandu’ he meant ^larathi, hut the three alphabets 
are aU merely 2sagaii written by different hands. Schultze also gives in.structions for 
prontmeiation. Some of them may he quoted*: — 

f breue, lingua ad dexteram inclinata. 
t longnm, lingua ad sinistram mota. 
tt breue, recto ex ore protruditur. 

longum, quasi duplex, sono in altum prolato. 
dha \i.e. 4a\ d formatur lingua quasi ajjoplectica, vt saliua ad palatum opera ferat, 
h admodum anditur ; ceterum quasi aliquod « praemittitur, quod in primis 
sentitur, quoties vocalis praecedit, e.g. ba~ndha, legitur plane ban'dha. 

Evidently our forefathers had the same difficulty with the cerebral letters that we 
have nowadays, and the ‘lingua quasi apoplectica ’ is still a difficulty to many a griffin. 

Bayer relates how a certain Calmuc Ambassador named Bordon, who was then in 
Petrograd, helped him to acquire this pronunciation, and concludes with a brief notice, 
received from India, of the Mara^, Gujarati, and * ^laura ’ languages. By the last 
named, he meant, I suppose, Urdu, which the English subsequently called ‘ floors.’ 
All this time he was conducting an active correspondence with LaCroze, in which not 
only does the Chinese book find due mention, but we meet one of the earliest attempts 
at genuine comparative philology in the modem sense of the term, — a comparison of the 
first four numerals in eight different languages.* During the next ten years, the two 
friends now and then refer to Indian languages, and to the last LaCroze mairifning the 
correctness of Ms theory of the Semitic origin of the Indian Alphabet. 

All this time, — ^indeed since the 16th century, — Southern India had been the scene 
of the activities of Danish and Jesuit missionaries. Schultze has been already referred 

^ PxoE^or Zaehame las djagu mj- attention to a still earlier account of tlis formula. It is given in 5 . 7 of Krtcla's 
' Cinna Ulnstrats ' (1667\ and Errcler bansiiteiates it ‘ O ctanipt mi Aum, ‘ Trlicl he says means' manipe talva sos.' 

* ‘ nralmases extraneos et Feregiinos.’ 

* Commeatarii Asaieahe Scientiamia Imperialis FetropoUtanae, IV (172S), S9Sfi. 

‘Xi:e.Ei>.l3Cr.i,5S. 
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AwodatluB, 


■to move tbavi once, and if I do not do more than mention the names of such men as 
Besehi, the Englishman Thomas Estovao (Stephens) of Groa, or (of the Danish Mission 
at Ti-anqucbar) Eahricius and Ziegenhalg, it is only because these great scholars are not 
jiroperly connected with the subject under consideration, — ^the history of the general 
study of Indian languages. They wrote grammars and dictionaries or translated the 
-scriptures each in or into one or more South Indian languages, but they had no connexion 
with tJie study of Indian languages ns a whole.^ 

Somewhat different is the case of tlie Eoman Catholic Missionaries of Northern India. 

BoiigattL Capuchin Missionary Cassiano Beligatti wrote a treatise 

oil the Nagari alphabet, entitled * Alphabetum Brammhanieum 
.^ev Industanum IJniversitatis Kasi ’ (Borne, 1771). The book itself would not deserve 
mention here were it not accompanied by a preface from the pen of Johannes Christo- 

phoms AmaduMus containing a very complete summary, 
with copious references to authorities, of the then existing 
•knoM-ledge regarding Indian languages. It correctly describes Sanskrit (written Gire^cT) 
as the language of the learned, and next describes the or ‘ Beka Boll ’ 

JilidsJid Bolt) or common tongue which is found in the ‘ University of Kasl or Benarfes.' 
He adds that different regions and different languages have their own alphabets, and 
among the languages he enumerates (1) Bengalensis, (2) Tourutiana [i.c., Maithili], (3) 
Nepalensis, (I) Hrarathicn, (3) Peguaua [i.e., Burmese or Mon], (6) Singalaea, (7) 
Telngica, and (8) Tamnlica. This book is of further interest because the Nagari and 
.Kaithi characters are set up in moveable tjTie, — the first to be used, I believe, for this 
purpose in Europe. 

Two other later works may here bo mentioned in order to wind up the first stage of 
Indian linguistic studies. The first is the ‘ Symphona 
Aijois Symphona. Symphona’ of Iwariis Abel (1782). It is a comparative 

•vocabulary of Tamil, Telugu, Sanskrit, jMarathi, Balabanda (? also Marathi), Kanarese, 
Hindustan!, KOnkani, Gujarati, and Peguan (Burmese). Fifty-three woi'ds, — such as parts 
of the body, heaven, sun, certain animals, house, water, tree, the personal pronouns, the 
numerals, and so on, — are given in all these languages and compared together. The 

other is the anonymous ‘ Alphabeta Indica,’ with a preface 
by Paulinus a S. Bai^tholomaeo* (B-ome 1791). This is a 
collection of four Indian alphabets, all set up in moveable types. Finally, Adelung’s 

“ Mithridates ” (1806 and following years) is a r4sum3 of 
Adeiung. linguistic learning of the 18th century, and forms 

•a link between the old philology and the new. 

A consideration of this early stage of the enquiiy into the languages of India will 
show that during the 17th and 18th centuries there had 
been laborious accumulation of materials, but hardly any 

’ Vor the aamo reason, I make no monticn of the firat Sanskrit book translated into a IGuropean language. This was 
*tbe " Opm Door to Heathendom " by the Missionary Abraham Roger (1651). It was a translation into Dutch of the second 
-and third Patakas of Bhartpb&ri. 

* Faalinus a S. Rarlholomaeo had in the previous yeor published a Sanskrit Grammar. Its full title was 
* SIDHARVJ}.Ajtf sen Orammotica S€tmserdaniic&t oni accedlt dissertotio historico-critica in Itnguam Samsordamicam, vulgo 
.Samserct dictami in qua huius lingnac existenlia, origo, pracatantia, antiquitas, extension maternitas ostenditar, libn aUqiii 
• ea exarati orilice recensentur, et simul aliquao antiquissimae gentilium orationes liturgicae pauois altingoutur efc ex- 
plicantur auctore Fr, FauUno a Fartholomaeo, Carmelita excalceato, Malabariae Misiionario. Bomue 1790, 4 (e c 
typogr. S. Congr. de prop, fide),’ 

VOL. I, TAJIT 1. ^ 


'PaulinuB a S. Bartbolomaoo. 


Results of tbo old philology; 
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scientific study. Such study could not, indeed have been expected in those days. The 
necessaiy materials, though increasing gradually from decade to decade, "were throughout 
too scanty for it to have been possible. Nevertheless the period was marked by a steady 
advance in knowledge beyond the older belief that all languages were derived from 
Hebrew. In the early years of the 17th century the existence in India of Sanskrit, the 
sacred litorarj* language, became known, and from this, as a sort of corollaiy, there arose 
the belief that besides it there was in addition one general colloquial foion of speech used 
by the vulgar over the whole continent. A further development of this belief was the 
curious error that that colloquial language was Malay, a kind of lingua franca, before which 
the indigenous speech was disappearing. It took many decades to wipe out this mis- 
apprehension and its consequences. The existence of more than one spoken language 
was the next discovery. This was first associated with collections of alphabets, apparently 
as mere curiosities and ndthout any reference to the languages for which they were 
employed. But the knowledge thus gained of diverse alphabets led to a suspicion of the 
existence of diverse tongues, and this, in its turn, led to the making of collections of 
versions of the Lord’s Prayer, at first full of blunders, but becoming more and more com- 
plete and more and more accurate as the years went on. These collections invited com- 
parisons of their contents, and suggested the first beginnings of comimrative philology. 
It is at this stage that the great names of LaCroze and Bayer come into prominence. 
They began to make rudimentaiy classifications of languages based on comparisons of the 
numerals and similar words, and succeeded in tracing the connexion between the alphabets 
of Tibet and India, a fact which was destined in later days to have a far-reaching impoit- 
anee. They got into communication with the great pioneer missionaries of Southern 
India, and, with their help, enriched the mass of materials available for study. In fact,, 
as is shown by Amadutius’s preface to Beligatti’s ‘ Alpbabetum Brammhanicum*,. 
it was on their researches that all subsequent investigations of the period were founded 
and it was by following their methods that Iwarus Abel and Adelung we re able to make 
the great advance in scientific exploration that is associated with their names. 

At the end of the period we find that Europe had a fairly clear idea of the names- 
and general characters of the principal Indian languages, and that its scholars had begun 
to compare one with another. The old philology thus on its deathbed gave birth to the 
new. The materials for classification had been collected and set in order, but no general 
classification had yet been attempted. 


JModern comparative philology dates from the introduction of Sanskrit as a serious- 
object of study, and from the consequent recognition of the existence of an Indo-European 
sir william jonoB. family of languages by Sir William Jones in 1786. ‘In his 
third Annual Discourse to the Asiatic Society [of Bengal], 
delivered in that yeai-, he said* : — 


Iho Moliammodant, wo know, beard tho people of proper Bindustan or India, on a limited scale, 
Bptnking a Shaihd, or living longnc, of n vci^- singular construction, the purest dialect of which was current- 
in the distriote round Agra, and chiefly on tho poetical ground of Mat'hurd ; and this is commonly called tho 
idiom ill 1 rajn, live words in sis, perhaps, of this Inugnago ware derived from the Sanscrit, in which hooks 
of religion nod science «oro composed, and which appears to have bean formed an esqnisiie grammntical 
(irz-jcffemen/, as tho nnmo itself implies, iroin some nnpolithed idiom ; bnl the tasis of the Bindusfdnt, 


’ Aeiatic Bcecsnles i. 422, 
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ysrlicalnvly tlio inflovioiis nnil rosimon of verbs, dilTcred ns vfidcly from ImUi Uioso tongues, ns /rali'cft 
differs frv'T'A fVr'iiii, or ffrri’iiiii from Qrcth, Now the general effect of conquest is to lonvo tlie current 
Uairasgc of ibe coaq»ere-l p’oplo unobaninsl, or very little nltcred, in its groundwork, but to blond with it n 
vc>:i*idi'rab!e nwmKw o! exotick nnincs both for tbings nnd actions ; ns it bns bnpponcd in every country, that 
I can lyroUcci, wlnn* ti>e conquerors bnvenot preserved Iboir own tongue unmixod with tbnt of the natiros, 
tike tbc rnri.' in (7ro”*, nu'l the in ilnVoi'ii ; nnd this analngy might indiioo ns to believe, that Iho 

pure ffiii ({. wbi'titer of Tiirforien or Challi'an origin, was priinovnl in Upper Jnriiu, into which tho Samerit 
was wtrouttced by conquerors from other k!ngtlom« in some very remote ngc ; for we cannot doubt that the 
!an-,:nngc of the JV.ii's wa« n«<'d in tlie great extent of ronntry, wliirb has before Iwon delineated, as long ns 
the relicien of has prevailed in it. 

The >':nf.-ri' Innciiaue, wlsalover Iv its nntiqnitr. is of n wondrrfiil sirncturc ; more porfoot thnn the 
t?r''!. wore c qiious than the /, n'fn and more exquisitely rofiucd than cillior ; yet bearing to both of them a 
r atViuily, Ivith in ihr reals of verb-s, nnd in the forms of grammar, than conld possibly have been 
prolup'J by ncf ident ; fo strong, indeed, Hint no pUilolcgcr could examine Ihctn all three, without believing 
tb.f :n to l aw sprang from some common fontc*', whicii, |tcrbnp<, no longer exists. Tlicro is a similar reason, 
iboagb not qi!it>' M forcible, for anpjioiing lint Wb tbo Gnthieh nnd tint Cellie!:, tbongb blended with a 
s cry »b'ffc;\ nt idio u. bad tb» s tine origin with tbe .Vnnrcri'f ; and llio old Pertinn might bo added to tho same 
f.atr.ilv, if this v.rri' the place for discussing any question coneerniiig the antiquities of Persia. 


Bapp- 


Hs*n' woltnvr s]tooul:Uiiins no< only aslo themodorn vernaculnrs of India (which arc 
iiininly s'rntntMU*:). Imt ttho ii« (<» t!to comifxioii of Sanskrit with the languages of Europe. 
Till''*' latter .s.pccnlaliftns wi'n* converted into a scientific certainly Ijy the labours of 

1’r.uiz Bopp, whose first work, — Ucfjcr das Conjugations- 
sif.d(nt Sansf:ntspTacl(C in Fcrglcichung mit jenem dcr 
grityUjichen, tdtdiiuc/icn, pcrsischfn iind gcrmttnisclicn »5;)roc/tc,— nppe.arotl in 181C, to he 
followt'd liy his oiiuch-in.nking Comparative Ontinmar, published in ISfiS and the follow- 
ing years, and lranslat''d into Itngli'^h by E. li. East wick in ISC."). The Iiistory of general 
Indo-EurojuMu jiliihilogy docs not concern tts here, nnd therefore, in order to carry 
this jiariicular bniwh «if learning down to our own limes, I do no more than mention 
tlie natnc'; of Jltipjt's unvit successors, — (iriiiim, J’oll, Schleiciier, "Whitney, Brugmann, 
Bclbriick, Jleillft, and .lespersen. ' 


lletuniin;: to inipiiritN imo tin* jtiodern languages of India, we have seen tliat itei-e 
too tin* problem was originally laid down by Sir William Jones, but accompanied by 
speculations wbicb suli*-eqHent re>earclv has shown to bn nufoundetl so far as the luclo- 
Aryati l.-inguages an* eonceniod. Bravidian languages, as a distinct group, wore then 
unknown. Init if he had siiid alumt them what lu* did erroneously say about Hindi, ho 
would not have been far from Avliat arc lunv l)clieved to have Iiccn tlie actual facts. 
Anyhow, the iiroblem. as laid down by him, was first taken up by the Serampore 

missionaries. William Carey landed in India in NoA'ember 
17tl!l, and his tninslalion of the New Testament into Bengali 
ajipeared in 1^*01. In tin*, lolhoving year versions into oilier Indian languages were pub- 
lished ; but in 1^10 Carey found himself on the wrong track and reported to his Iiome 

correspondents as follows : — 


Carey amt tlic msdorn 
vernaeulnm. 


In tbc pro-i'cnlion of it [bc. our object], «c bnvc fonuil tlml our iilens veliitivo to tho aumbor of Jnn- 
gnngcK wbicb Bpiing from the Sungskrit were fur from lioing iiccnratc. Tho fncl is, that in this point of 
viciv, Imlin is lo-ilay ftlniosl an unexplored country. That eight or nine langnagOB had sprung from that gi-c.-it 
philological toot, the SungBkrIl, wo well know. Uul wo imagined that tho Tnmnl, tho Kurnata, tho Tolinga, 
tho Gn7.rr.ilcc, tho OrisHa, the licngidcc, tho ilahrattn, tho Pnnjabco, and tho Hindoodanco, compritiod nearly 
all the collateral branches springing from tlio Suiigskrit language j and that all tho rest wore rarioties of the 
llindcc. and some of them, indeed, little lioUer than jatgons capable of conveying ideas. 
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This list is instructive in two points. In the first place it shows that the Dravidian 
languages— Tamil, Telugu, Kanarese, and so forth — ^were not yet recognized as a separate 
family. That had to await the acute discerament of Hodgson. Here they are looked 
upon as being just as much Sanskritic as Bengali or Hindi. The other point is that no 
distinction has been made between language and dialect. We find great languages, — 
like Burmese, Bengali, or Pashto — side by side with forms of speech like Jaipuri and 
Harauti, which are hardly separate dialects— certainly less so than the dialect of Somer- 
set and that of Devonshire. This is due to the fact that, at least in Northern India, 
there is no word exactly corresponding to our * language,’ as distinct from ‘ dialect.’ 
All that the average Indian recognizes is dialect. Unless taught by European methods, 
he has no word for denoting a group of cognate dialects under one general head. He 
has numerous (hundreds of) dialect names, just as we talk of the Somersetshire and 
rorkshire dialects, but no word parallel to our general term, ‘English.’ 

With Carey’s report, further inquiry into the general relationship of the Aryan 
languages of India seems to have been dropped for a considerable period. The lately- 
formed Asiatic Society in Calcutta was too busy with the study of Sanskrit and Persian 
to trouble much about the modem vernaculars. Practical grammars of the more im- 
portant languages were, it is true, compiled in plenty, but there was at first no co-ordi- 
nated inquiry into the subject as a whole. On the other hand, the non-Aryan lan- 
guages at once received the attention of a number of distinguished scholai’s. The Indo- 
Bnohanau Deydan and Chinese tongues were the fii'st to receive attention. In 1798 
N. Brown. 3)r. Pi’ancis Buchanan published in the Asiatic Researches 

(Vol. V.) a Comparative Vocabulary of some of the languages spoken in Burma, and 
three years later D. J. Leyden, in the tenth volume, wrote on the Language and Liter- 
ature of the Indo-Chinese Nations. Again, in 1837, in Volume VI of the Journal of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, we have a comparison of the Indo-Chinese languages by 
Nathan Brown, who was also the author of other papers connected with the same subject 
which later appeared in the Journal of the American Oriental Society. In 1828 (Asiatic 

Researches, Vol. XVI) we first meet one name that over- 
B, H. HodgBon. shadows all the rest, — ^that of Brian Houghton Hodgson, — as 

the author of an article on the Language, Literature, and Religion of the Bauddhas of 


Nepal and Shot (Tibet). This was followed by a long series of papers on the zoology and 
ethnology of Nepal, but, nineteen years afterwards, in 1847 (Journal A. S. B. Vol. XVI), 
he resumes his philological enquiries with a Comparative Vocabulary of the Sub-Himala- 
yan dialects. Then followed a number of important papers, still classics, and still full 
of varied and accui'ate information regarding nearly every non- Aryan language of India 
and the neighbouring countries. Space will not allow me to give even a dry catalogue of 
the subjects which he adorned. Suffice it to say here that he gave comparative vocabu- 
laries of- nearly all the Indo-Chinese languages spoken in India and the neighbouring 
countries, and of the Munila and of the Dravidian forms of speech. These he compared 
with many languages of Central Asia in the search of one common origin for the whole. 
So far as I am aware, he was the first Englishman to use the term ‘Dravidian’ for the 
languages of Central and Southern India, but he included under that term not only 
the Dravidian lang;uages proper, but also those of an altogether different family, — ibe 
Munda. It is true that he failed to establish his favourite theory of a common origin 
for all the languages explored by him, — that is a matter still under inquiry, and on 
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Max MUUer. 

Mnnda I<anguagee, 

diau, and gave it a name. 


which tlie opinions of scholars arc still divided,— hut this hardly diminishes the value 
of his wi-itings, which contain a mass of evidence on the ahoriginal huiguagc.s of India 
that has never been superseded. Its hall-marks are the wide c.xtent. of area cov(jrcd, 
clearness cf arrangement, and accumey of treatment . Hodgson’s last ])a])or on Indian 
languages, on the languages of the broken tribes of Ne]Ki 1, a j»]ieared iji 1 SoS, in t In; t wejdy- 
seventh volume of the Journal of the Society with which ho was so intimatelj connected, 
so that his litermy activity coveval .iust thirty ye;ir.s. Ten years later, in ISOS, there 
Hunter, appeared Hunter’s “ Oomparativc Dictionary of the languages 

of India and High Asia”, which, with some additions, summnriml the results of 
Hodgson’s linguistic collections, and presented them in a form convenient to the student. 
The earliest fruit of Hodgson’s researches was Ifax !MviUcr’s Tjctter to the Ciievalier 

Bunsen, published in ISoJ . In tliis lliUler estahlislied, for i 
the first time, the existence of the llumltV family of langu- ; 
ages as an independent body of spceeli, ajiart from the Dravi- f 
Tivo years later, in 1S5G, appeared what has ever since been ]' 
the foundation of reseivreh into the tongues of Southern India, Bishop Caldwell’s ‘ Com/ 
Caidweu. Dravidian Lang- pmativc Gmmmar of (he Dnvvidian or South-Tndian TnmihP 
■uagoB. of Languages.’ ITero, for the first, time, ii group of Indial 

languages was treated as a whole hy a .scholar who was prnct.ieally familiar with its el |; 
meats and at the same time a trained philologist. ( 

The Indo-Chinese languages also continued to receive study. The indefaligal^ 
Indo-Chinase Languagea. Logm piddishcd cssny after essay in the ‘‘.Tournnl of / 

Logan. Indian Archipelago,” in whieli the l{ingungc.s of Burma 

Assam were compared and analysed. Logan wanted the philological t raining po.w.«(;|ro. 
by Caldwell, and hence his work has not retained the same authority as that of the simcn. 
bishop, hut he made many shrewd suggestions as to the relation-shiji existing bcijV 
the languages with which he dealt, and these liuve been confirmed, or redi.scovere^'V'’ j 
his writings are hardly known at tlie present day), by subsequent iiuiuirers. 

posthumous ‘Comparative Grammar of the Language.'! ^ 
Purther India’ (1881) is hut a tantalizing fmgnient, and i \ 
fell to the late professor Ernst Kuhn to attack seriously one 
branch of the question and to put the philology oi liio lan- 
guages of Eurther India upon a soimd footing. His BcHrSgc znr Spi'acIieiikitnrlcJIhtte>‘- 
indiens in the ‘ Sitzungsberichte ’ of the Royal Bavarian Academy of Sciences (1889) lias 
been the starting point for a number of younger students who are writing at the pre.sent 

day, amongst whom special attention must he drawn to Pater 
W. Schmidt’s brilliant work on ‘Die Mon-Khmer- Volker ’ 
(1906). Pater Schmidt has here proved not only that the Mou-Klimer languages form 
a link between the Mnnda languages of India proper and the languages of Indonesia, 
— grouping th e first two, with Khasl and some otlier minor forms of speech, under the 

! He gave it bimseU thie name, and by a recognized conTcntion among all acliolars, a discoverer has tlio right of 
naming Ws diseovexy a.nd ol expecting that other scholars mU employ that namo, unless it is clearly proved to be wrong. 
So it is in Botany and in Zoology, and so it ought to ho in Philology; hut later writers transgressed against the comity of 
scholarship, and invented other names for the family, such as Kol, or the absurd ' Kolarian,’ a name not only liable to 
misinterprctation,hut also based on an imaginaiy statement that the speahen hailed from Colar in Southern India, which 
has no foundation whatever in fact. Thronghout the Survey, I therefore adhere to the name given to the family by ita 
first discoverer. It may he added that this name was used in Sanskrit literature for the people who spoke these languages, 
centuries before Mar Holler was bom. See page 35, note*. 
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W. Schmidt, 
AuBtro-Asiatic. Austric. 
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one name of the ‘ Austroasiatic ’ languages,— but has gone much further. He has shorni 
tliattlie languages of Indonesia, Melanesia, and Polynesia also form a group -which he terms 
the ‘ Austronesic.’ The Indonesian languages thus form a link bet-n^een the Austroasiatic 
and the Austronesic languages, the -whole foiming one great linguistic family,— called 
the ‘ Austric ’ — extending from the hUls of Central India to Easter Island, o£E the coast 
of South America, and covering a -wider area even than that of the Indo-European tongues, 
Indo-Aryan langiiages also received attention in the Bengal Asiatic Sociefy. The 
earlier contributions were grammars and vocabulaa-ies of par- 
indo.Aryan LanguBBes. ticular languages or dialects, and do not immediately concern 
us, though mention must be made of the wonderful pioneer work done in this direction 

by Major Robert Leech. We owe to his indefatigable dili- 
gence and accurate observation quite an extraordinary num- 
ber of vocabularies and grammars of hitherto untouched languages. Between 1838 and 
18-13 he gave us grammars of Brahui, Balochi, Panjabi, Pashto, Bundeli and Kashmiri, 
besides vocabularies of Onnuri, Pashai, Laghmani, Khowar, Tirahi, and Biri. Por some 
of tliese Ids work is still our only authoritj% for the languages ixre now either extinct or 
sjjoken in tracts not since -tusited by British officers. Por others, his work was super- 
seded only at the end of the nineteenth eentuiy. 

It was in Bombay that the comparative study of the Indo-Aiyan languages was re- 
sumed thirty-seven years after the publication of Carey’s Report. We find the evidence 
of this in the fourth volume of the Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic 

Socieiy. In the number for January 1853 Sir Thomas 
Bir EraUna Parry, Erskine Perry, then Chief Justice of Bombay and President of 

the Society, published his paper ‘ On the Geographical Distribution of the principal 
Languages of India.’ He divided the languages of India into two great classes, — ‘the 
language of the intruding Arians, or Sanskritoid, in the North, and the language of a 
civilized race in the South of India, represented by its most cultivated branch, the 
Tamil,’ The former he reckoned as seven in number, viz., Hindi, Kashmiri, Bengali, 
Gujarati, lilarathi, KOnkaiii, and Oriya, -with ten dialects. Panjabi, Lahnda (called by 
liiTii Multani), Sindhi, and Marwari he looked upon as all dialects of Hindi. Maithili he 
classed as a dialect of Bengali. Since he -wrote, it will be seen that many of the forms 
of speech that he looked upon as dialects have been raised to the dignity of being recog- 
nized as independent languages. The Southern languages he called ‘ Turanian or Tami- 
loid.’ He did not seem to be aware of the term ‘ Dravidian ’ which was first used simul- 
taneously in 1856 both by Hodgson and by Caldwell. Perry mentioned Telugu, Kanarese, 
Tamil, Malayajam, Tulu, and (with a query) Gondi. He gave brief descriptive accounts 
of the general characteristics of each language, and carefully indicated the habitat of 
each, the whole being illustrated by an excellent language map. It -wiU be observed that 
he altogether ignored the Indo-Chinese languages, and that he made no mention of the 
ivrunda languages, which were not identified by Max Miiller tiU the follo-wdng year. 
While Peny confined himself to the geographical distribution of the Indian- languages, 
another Bombay scholar was studying the interaction between Indo-Aryan and Dravidian 
ianoToages. The same volume of the Journal of the Bombay Branch of the R. A. S. 

contains J. Stevenson's Comparative Vocabulary of the Ifon- 
stovenBon. Sanscrit Vocables of the Vernacular Languages of India ^ 

Here the important question of the borrowing of Dravidian words by the different Indo- 
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AiTan languages, and of its ethnical significance is treated for the firstthnc, and with great 
acumen. It was inevitable that, at that stage of linguistic scionco, many of Stevenson’s 
comparisons should be mistaken, but still the article remains a solid contribution to the 
general linguistic science of India. 

On the other side of India, in 1807, John Boamcs, a young Indian Civilian of barely 
ten years’ service, attracted attent ion by the publication of a 
little summary of what was then known about all tlie lang- 
uages of the country in his ‘ Outlines of Indian Philology.’ Pive yeans later ajipearcd the 
first volume of his well-knoini ‘ Comiximtive Grammar of the Aryan Languages of 

India.’ Tlio same year witnessed the publication of Dr. 
Hoez'nle’s first essays in the Journal of the A.siafic Society 
of Bengal on the same subiect, which were folloived in 1880 by his ‘ Grammar of Eastern 
Hindi compared with the other Gaudian Languages.’ Thc.se two c.Kcellent work.s, each a 
masterpiece in its own way, have since been the twin foundation of all re.scarehcs into tbe 
origin and mutual relationship of the languages of the Indo-Aryan fajnily of Kjjcoch. 


All this time, for many decades, grammars and voeabularie.s of individual form.s 
of Tn^linTi speech had been issuing in considerable number-s. I^'or the bettor known 
languages, sucli as HijidOstani, Marathi, or Bengali, they came out in scores, and 
it must be confessed that most of them were but labour wasted. Each writer 
copied his predecessor, according to his capacity, corrected a few mistakc-s or 
not, introduced a few more or not, and proclainrcd a new gospel which was not 
new. Now and then a work of striking merit, such as Moleswortli’s Marathi 
Dictionary, Trumpp’s Siudhi or Kellogg’s Hindi Grammar, appeared, but most of the 
rest were sorry stuff and were hardly wanted. The Icss-knowji languages, though equally 
impoi-tant, were studiously left alone. Carey wrote his Panjabi grammar in 18] 2, azid, 
except for a brief sketch by Leecli, it was forty years before anyone again attempted to 
describe in a formal manner the language of the Sikkhs. But, if this was the case with 
languages whose speakers were numbered by millions, the state of affairs regarding the 
scores of minor languages spoken by thousands, the languages of the hill-tribes of 
Central India, of the Tibeto-Burmans of Eastern Bengal and Assam, was much worse. 
An enthusiast wrote a grammar or compiled a vocabulary here and there. Government 


encouraged its officers to make more, and a few did so, — excellent works in their way. 

Sir George Campbell. Campbell, then Lieutenant- Governor of 

Bengal, printed a set oi vocabularies compiled by local 
officials, but, with this exception, very little wns done. Even with the help of forei«mers 
the work hardly progressed. The first serious grammar of Pashto,— -the language of 
Knesiao inveetigatione. Afghanistan,— was written by a B,ussian— Dorn— and up to 

quite lately, although numerous elementary grammars have 
been written by Englishmen, all the scientific study of this form of speech was carried 
on by Erenoh or Gemans. Similarly, we owe the only existing grammar and vocabulary 
of Newari, the piincipal language of Nepal, to another Eussian. Examples of this kind 
might be multiplied, but, even with outside help, the total result was that our knowledo-e 
of these minor languages, a knowledge most important for the purposes of administration 
as well as in the interests of science, was scanty, unevenly distributed, and unequal. In 
fact, so late as the year 1878 no one had as yet made even a catalogue of all the 
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Irtnsiuniics spoken in India, and the estimates of their number varied hotivecn 60 or GO 

and 250. Dr. Gust made a bnivo attempt to put together 
sueli an inventory in that year, Imt Iiis “ Modern Languages 
of the Last Indies ” in sjiitc of all l,hc industrious Icaniing and acumen of its author, was 
oonfessodly a compilation of existing materials, and these materials were equally con- 
fessedly imiMjrfect. It was a tentative work, and was iirimarily intended to stimulate 
enquiry, not to close the subject. 


Vionnn CunRivss of 1880. 


liin;;uifttc Surrey of Zndin. 


Dr. Gust’s work succc(‘d(!d. It did stimulate enquiry. For the first time Govem- 
ment. as well as Euroiwan scholars, wcit: enabled to see what little had been done and 
how much remained to be done. People talked about/ it and wrote about it. It was 

finally discussed at the Oriental Gongress held at Viemia in 
IPSG, of which Dr. Gust was himself a member ; and the 
assembled scholars ]nssed a resolution urging upon the Government of India to under- 
take * a dolibenite systematic survey of the languages of India. The proposal was 
favourably received, but the adoption of a detailed scheme was delayed at first on finan- 
cial grounds. In the year 180J' ilic matter came within the region of practical politics, 
and the ]ircliminary details came under discussion. The first question to be settled was 

the. extent of the proposed survey. After consultation mth 
the various local Governments, it was decided to exclude the 
Provinces of 3Iadras and Burma and the Stales of Hyderabad and Mysore from its 
oiwrations. .«o that, these would cover, from the West to the East, Baluchistan, the North- 
■\Vcst Frontier, Kashmir, the I’unjab, the Bombay Presidency, Bajputanaand Gentral 
India, the Central Provinces and Borar, the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh, Bihar 
and Orissa. Bengal, and Assam,’ then containing a population of about 22‘1/,000,000 out 
of the 291,000,000 of our Indian Empire. 

Q’hcn, as to t he nat ure of the Survey. After some discussion it was decided that it 
was jirimarily to be a collection of specimens, a standard 
Iiassage was to be .selected for purposes of comparison, and 
this was to be translated into every known dialect and sub-dialect spoken in the area 
covered bv the operations. As this specimen Avould necessarily he in every case a trans- 
lation and would, tliercfore, nm the risk of being unidiomatic, a second specimen was 
al.«o to be called for in each case, not a translation, but a piece of folklore or some other 
ixis-rage in narrative prose or ver.su, selected on the spot and taken down from the mouth 
of the speaker. Subsequently a third specimen was added to the scheme — a standard 
list of word and test sentences originally drown up for the Bengal Asiatic Society in 
18GG’ bv Sir George Gampbcll and already widely used in India. It was obviously desir- 
able that, for purposes of comparison, this list should be retained in its entirety, and so it 
■was done, but a fetr extra words were added. The foundation of the Survey is thus these 
three siwcimens, — tlie standard translation, the pas-sage locally selected, and the list of 
words and sentences. It was then determined that the first specimen should be a version 


Basin ottho Survey. 


•• The resolution wai pwpoiifa by Dr. IlDliIer aud seconded by Professor Woter. Among its suppertars by wovdorby 
letter were Messrs. Barth, IJendidl, Cowell, Cost, Grisreoii, Iloeri.lo, Mm MUller. Sir Mimior Monini^Williams. Messra. 

Host. Sayce, and S<‘iinrf. ‘ . 

* I name the Province* ns they oro divided nowodavs. Tn 1891. Bibnv and Onssn formed n port of Bongul. It may be 

added that, nt the preroni time, « Linguistic Survey of Burma is in piogrcss. 
a J. A. B. B., Yul. 'XXXV, Pt, it special number, pp. ilOlIT. 
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of the Pamble of the Prodigal Son, slight verbal alteration to avoid Indian jirejii' 
dices, a jiassage which has l)een previously used and is adniiiuhly suited lor such pur- 
poses. ‘ 

This having been decided, T was enlrnstcd with the task of collecting the .s])ccimens 
and of editing them for the press. IVilh this object, the various load officers n(!rc in- 
structed to render me the necessary assistance, and 1 .should he ungniteful did J not 
cordially express my gratitude for the sj-nipathetic and ungnulging help accord<‘d by my 
brethren in the service of the Lidian Goveriiinents and by many others, Euroj>can.s and 


Indians, missionaries and laymen. 

Before getting the specimens, we had to find out what it was that, we wanted spwi- 

mens of, and the first thing to l)e done was to compile a list 
Preiimmiry ustsofLaneuages. varieties of s])cech then known to exist, in the arai 

under survey. Forms were sent out to each district officer and political airent witli a 
request that he would fill in the name of every language .spoken in his charge, together 
with the estimated number of speakers of each. Tlie forms camo back by degree.^, and 
their contents, I must confess, rather apjniled me. The total number of language.s re- 
ported from the survey area rvas 231 and of dialects 77t. Bxamination fortunately 
showed that some few names were retunied over and over agsiin from different j)i-ovinct*s, 
and also that it was probable that in many eases the .sjimc form of spcecli was reported 
■under different names. I may say that, now that the process of elimination has I>een 


completed, the number of languages spoken in that portion of the Indian Emj)ire sub- 
jected to the Survey amormts to 170, and the number of ib’nlects to oJ-J, all of ivhicli 
are described in tliese volumes. For the whole Indian Emi)ire, the Census of 1021 give.s 
188 languages,* the total number of dialects being unknoMm. 


The preparation of these lists was no easy mechanical procejss, — the sort of thing 
that could he done by an intelligent clerk. I jjass over the difficulties encountered in 


compiling the loail lists into genemi lists, one for each pro- 

Compilfttion of the nists. . mi , , , , . . ■* 

Vince. Those who have had experience in putting together 
hundreds of returns from different sources will know its laborious character, and those 


who have not can imagine it. But great difficulty was often exjKJrieuccd in pre- 
liaring the local returns that formed the materials on which I had to work. Each officer 


knew about the main language of his district, and, if he had been there some time, had 
probably a working acquaintance with it. But over and over again no one mfb anv 
education knew anything about the little hole-iu-tlie-comer forms of speech which were 
discovered as soon as search was instituted. Let me give one example. In one of the 
Himalayan districts, of which the main language was Aryan, a small colonv was dis- 
covered which originally hailed from Tibet, and which retained its own lan^ia«re. No 
official knew it, and intercourse with them was conducted through the medium of a 
lingua franca. The district officer entered the name of this language in his return. Tliis 
name was not one word, or two words. It was a solemn procession of weird monosvl- 
lahles wandering right across a page. I could make nothing of it, nor could m.v Tibeto- 
knowing friends. It should he remembered that it was a foreign expression written 

>It contain* the three personal prononns, most of the cases fonad in the declension of nouns, and the present past and 
future tenses of the verb. • v • 


’ These figures Tcill no donhi be increased when the Surrey vow in progress in Burma is completed. 
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down in iEnglisli letters as it sounded to the untrained ear of a person entirely un- 
acquainted -with it. All my endeavours to identify the name failed. At last I wrote to 
the district officer and asked him to make further inquiries. In reply it was explained 
that investigation had shown that the monosyllabic procession was not the name of any 
language, but was the local method of expressing in broken Tibetan ‘ I don’t undei-stand 
what you are driving at. ’ 

Another difficulty was the finding of the local name of a dialect. Just as M. 
ioeai Language-nomenclature. Jo^^dain did not know that he had been speaking prose all 

his life, so the average Indian villager does not know that he 
has been speaking anything with a name attached to it. He can always put a name to 
the dialect spoken by somebody fifty miles off, but, — as for his own dialect, — ‘ 0, that 
has no name. It is simply correct language.’ It thus happens that most dialect names 
are not those given by the speakers, but those given by their neighbours, and are not 
always complimentaiy. For instance, there is a well-known form of speech in the south 
of the Punjab called ‘ Jangali, ’ from its being spoken in the ‘ Jungle, ’ or unirrigated 
country bordering on Bikaner. But ‘ Jangali, ’ also means ‘ boorish ’ and local inquiries 
failed to find a single person who admitted that he spoke that language. ‘ O yes, we 
know Jangali very well, — ^you will find it a little further on, — not here.’ You go a 
little further on and get the same reply, and pursue your will-o’-the-ivisp till he lands 
you in the Bajputana desert, where there is no one to speak any language at all. These 
illustrations show the difficulties encountered by local officers in identifying dialects and 
naming them. 

Prom the local lists received, as described above, provincial lists were compiled and 
printed. These did not profess to be accurate catalogues of the tongues of India. They 
claimed only to represent the then existing knowledge of the state of affairs as reported 
by officers with local experience, who did not pretend to be philological experts. As 
such, they formed the basis of the Survey operations. When the lists were printed, the 
dialects were divided into two main classes, distinguished by a difference of type, viz., 

(1) those which were vernaculars of the localities from which they were reported, and 

(2) those which were spoken by foreigners in each locality. The latter were once for 
all excluded, and attention was thenceforth devoted only to the former. 

Bach district officer was now asked to provide a set of the three specimens of each 
language locally vernacular in his district. Careful instruc- 
tions were given for the preparation of these specimens. 
It Avill be remembered that the first was to be a translation of the Parable of the 
Prodigal Son, It was recognized that in many, nay, in most cases, the translators would 
not know English, and in order to assist them a volmne of all the known versions of the 
parable in Indian languages was compiled with the help of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society, of local missionaries, and of one or two Government officers who were 
specially interested in the Survey. This collection, which was published in 1897, under 
the name of ‘ Specimen Translations in various Indian languages, ’ contained sixty-five 
versions, and, though primarily intended as a tool to aid the execution of the scheme, 
aroused some temporary interest among the scholars of Europe. For the Survey, it was 
anticipated that whoever might have to prepare a specimen, even if he did not know 
English, w'ould find in this book at least one version from which he could make a 
translation ; and this, in fact, was borne out by subsequent experience. 


Collection of specimens. 
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The secoud qjecimen, which was to be locjilly selected, presented no similar difiicul- 
ties, hut instructions AVerc given that all specimens were to he written (a) in the 
verLcular character (if there was one) and (b) in (lie Koinnn character with a Avord 
for word interlinear translation. The second specimen was also to he furnished with 
a free translation into good English. As to the style of Irsinslation into the vernacular, 
local officers were told that the language of literature was always to he avoided. ’IMint 
was to he aimed at was the acquisition of specimens in the home language of (sich 
translator, whether it was looked upon as vulgar patois or not. Tor the third sjiceimcii, 
the standard list of words and sentences, blank l»ooks of forms were snjijdied, wiiieh 
needed only to be filled up. 

As each provincial list of langiwges was completed, the circulars cniliiig for 
specimens were issued. The latter began to arrive in lb07, and most of them were 
received by the end of 1900, though a fcAV belated s]«ciincns contijmetl to come at 
irregular inten'als during the succeeding yejirs. The editing aiul collating of the 
specimens began in 1S98. . The fir.st rough work was done in India, tmt in 1899 I 
returned to England, where for some years I had the efficient aid of my Assistant 
Dr., now Professor, Konow of Christiania. 


The editing of the sijecimens has been an interesting Avork, Imt it invoh’ed some 
unexpected difficulties. Before anvthing could be iwinted, 
a general scheme of classification had to he decided njion, 
and that on a A-ery imiierfect knoAvledge of the materials. As the work Avent on 
discoveries were made which rendered revisions of the classification necessary ; and 
sometimes these were made too late, so that the materials haA'C not ahvays been arranged 
as, vrith further knowledge, I should like them to be arranged noAV. This AA'ns cs|)ecially 
the case in regard to the Indo-Chinese languages, in whicli my A.ssistant aiuI my.self AA'erc 
often walking on groimd which hitherto had been untrodden, and had to deal AAith 
languages for which no grammars or dictionaries existed. Here mistakes in classification 


were inevitable ; but I am glad that I can tlunk that none of first class importance 
were made, and that, on the whole, though I might now group a feAv individual languages 
differently from the maimer in which they ha\'e beeugrouiied in the published voliunes of 
the Survey, my present knowledge wotild not lead me to make any substantial alteration. 


I have never counted the total number of specimens received. They amount to 
several thousands, and it stands to reason that it was not possible to print them all. Tlie 
surplusage was deliberately estimated for. It nns calculated that the specimens would 
vary in value. Several would he received of each dialect. Some would be prepared 
carefully, others ignorantly, others carelessly. Many of them woAild come from the 


montlis of uneducated people, liardly able to grasp the idea of what was required. A mass 
from Avliich to select was therefore a desideratum, and this, in most cases, was secured. 
It is only in the case of a few less-knoArn dialects of the Himalaya and of the Assam 
frontier that single specimens were obtained. These wex-e, in all cases, forms of speech 
which had never been recorded in writing before, and mistakes in recording them were 
to be expected. Thanks to the coratant sj-mpathy and Aingrudging aid given bv our 
frontier officers, — the most enthusiastic among my helpers, — many doubtful points 
AA-ere cleared up by correspondence, and I hope that in after years it will be found that 
these speeimens are not verj- wrong. Absolutely accurate we cannot expect them to be. 
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'J’o irive jui example of the difficulties exiierienced, I may mention that the correction 
of one si)ecimen ivas delayed for over six montlis by a fall of snow in the Hindukusln 
wliich prevented the Political Agent at Chitral obtaining the services of the only getatable 
bilingual speaker of one of the Pamir dialects. .iVgain, in the case of one of the Kafir 
languages of the Ilindukusli, no one •who spoke it could at first bo got hold of. At length, 
after a long .search, a she])herd of tlie desired nationality’ •was enticed from his native 
fastness to Chitral. lie mis exceptionally stupid, probably very much frightened, and 
knew only his native language. .V Bashgal Shekh was found who know a little of it, 
and who also knew Ciiitriili, with his aid the translation of the Parable was made through 
Bashgali and Chitmli. ^fucli accuracy could not bo exjiiecled from the result; but, with 
care and the assistance of the local officers, a version was ultimately made, ivliich, tliough 
it contained some jiassages that I have been unable to analyse completely, has very 
sjitisfactorily comidied with the somewhat stringent philological tests to which it has been 
subjected. 

This was by no means an isolated example. There were scores of languages for 
n hich no one could he foiuid who knew any one of them and at the same time English. 
It might be thought, for instance, that our officials would be familiar with most of the 
ianuunges siwkcn in the neighbourhood of tlie port of Chittagong. Yet there is an 
instance on record of a criminal case Avhich was tried in tlie Chittagong Hill Tracts. One 
of the witnesses was a Avomau who knew only the Khanii language. Tliis was translated 
into ^Irii, which Avas then (ran.slnted into Arakauese, which Avas again translated into the 
local dialect of Bengali, from Arhich A’crsion the ^Magistrate recorded the quadiuply 
rcfraclctl evidence in English. Tliis makes no reflection on tlie officer coucenied. There 
are jiart.s of India Avhicli scorn to haA'c had each a special Tower of Babel of its oavu. 
Prom the liitlc Province of Assam, Avith its population of only about six and a half 
millions, — or a million Ic.ss than that of London, — eighty-ouc Indian languages 
Avero returned at the Census of 1911, and it contained others that AA’ere not specifically 
retunietl. Jlezzofanti himself, aa'Iio spoke fifty-eight languages, would haA'e been 
puzzled here. 

As esicli dialect aaus examined, a siiecimcn or specimens of it Avere selected for 
publication and made ready for the press. From the specimens a sketch of the gram- 
matical and other peculiarities AA’as prepared, and reference AA’as made to any point worth 
iiotim: about the speakers. Dialects were then grouped into languages, and for each 
laiv'uaire a somcAA’hat elaborate introduction aa’us provided, sketching the habitat and 
number of speakers ; distinguishing the dialects and comparing their characteristics ; 
irivini;, Avhcu knoAATi, the ancient histoi^* of the language, and defining its relationship 
to other members of the same family ; describing briefly the salient points of the litera- 
ture, Avhen there Avas one ; supplying a bibliography as full as we were able to make it ; 
and concludimr Avith a sketch of the grammar. The results are to be found in the 
volumes of the Survey, to Avhich this is an Introduction. 

Throu«hout the whole series of operations, one thbig has been steadily borne in 
.... - r mind — ^that these results AA’ere not to be bundles of theories. 

The Surrey a collection ol , 

fact-i not of theories. ]jut collections of facts. The languages had to he arranged 

in some order or other, and this necessitated grouping, and grouping necessitated the 
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adoption of theories as to relationship.' So much could not be helped ; but beyond this 
every- efPort has been made to prevent the Survey becoming an encyclopaedia of Indian 
philological science. Tliat will, we may hope, follow w-hen scholars more competent 
than the present writer have had time to digest the immense mass of ordered facts non 
placed at their disposal. Indeed, a beginning has already been made. Eeferencc has 
already been made to Pater Schmidt’s discoveries regarding the Austric languages, and it 
has been a legitimate source of gratification to me to observe the free use of the Survey 
which has been made by Monsieur Jules Bloch in his researches into IMarathi, by Pro- 
fessor Turner and Professor Suniti Kumar Chatteiyi in their important studies in Guja- 
rati and Bengali, and by Dr. Paul Tedesco in his luminous essays on the history of 
Aryan languages. One interesting i-esult of Pater Schmidt’s inquiries may here be 
added, as it has a direct connexion with the Sun-ey. The Mun da languages, as ivehnow, 
belong to Chota Nagpur and the centre of India. It is also a familiar fact that the 
languages spoken in the Himalaj-a, far to the north of these Munda languages, are 
Tibeto-Burman in character. But even here the Survey shows us that there is a line 
cf peculiar forms of speech, extending from Darjiling to the Panjab, that show evident 
traces of a pre\'iouBly existing language of the Munda family, "which has been overlaid, 
Eo to speak, by the Tibeto-Burman of the later immigrants. There is thus evidence to 
Ehow the existence, at some verj- ancient time, of a common language of which traens 
.are still visible from Kanawar in the Panjab down through Further India and across the 
Pacific Ocean as far as Easter Island and New Zealand. Philology is not to be 
conformded -with Ethnology, and here we may leave these interesting facts in the hands 
•of ethnologists for fui-ther examination. 

In the course of the Survey, it has sometimes been diflScult to decide where a given 


' Zianguage ’ and 'dialect ' 


form of speech is to be looked upon as an independent lan- 
guage, or as a dialect of some other definite form of speech. 


In practice it has been found that it is sometimes impossible to decide the question in a 


manner which "will gain universal acceptance. The two words ‘ language ’ and ‘ dialect ’ 


.are, in this respect, like ‘ mountain ’ and ‘ hill. ’ One has no hesitation in saying that, 
■say, Everest is a mountain, and Holbom Hill, a hill, but between these two the dividing 


line cannot be accurately drawn. Moreover we often talk of the ‘ Darjiling Hills ’ 
which are over 7,500 feet high, while everyone calls Snowdon, "with its poor 3,500 feet, 
a mountain. ‘ Language ’ and ‘ dialect ’ are often used in the same loose way. In 


common use we may say that, as a general rule, different dialects of the same language 
are sufficiently alike to be reasonably well understood by all whose native tongue is that 
language, while different languages are so unlike tliat special study is needed to enable 
one to understand a language that is not his own. This is the explanation of the Cen- 
tury Dictionarj',“ but the writer adds that * this is not an essential difference, ’ and 
nowhere is this proviso more needed tlian in considering the Aryan languages of Northern 
India. There, mutual inlelligibilitj- cannot always be the deciding factor, for the consi- 
deration is obscured by the fact that between Bengal and the Panjab every indiiddual 


I^forc the jjages of the Survey could bo jut in type, it was necessary to draw up a sheleton scheme of the ’t-dlnmes of 
i^hich it was to consist. This was done when I had a very indefinite idea of the ertent of the work that lay before me, 
or of the number of dialects that would come under notice, and accounts for the untdeldy size of some of the volumes and for 
the inconvenient method of dividing some of them into two or more parts. Once the general plan of the arrangement of the 
Tolutncs K.15 laid down, it was uuadvisable to alter its main ontlines. 

‘ S. V. ‘ Language.' 
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who has n'ceivPtl iho voiy slij^htcst education is hilin"iial. In his own home, and in his 
own innncdiattt surroundings Jie s)H)jilvs a local idiom, hut in his intercourse with 
sinuig«'rs he employs or undorslands some form of tliat gre:it lingua fmnca, — Hindi or 
Hindostam. Moreover, over iho whole of ihis vast area, — including oven Rajputana, 
Ceniral India, and Gujamt, — the givat mass of the vocalmlary, including nearly all the 
woitls in common use, is, allowiiig for variaiions of prommeiation, the same. It is thus 
commonly stud, and helieved, that throughout the Gangetic Valley, between Bengal 
njid (he Panjah. there is one language, and one only, Hindi, with numerous local dialects. 
I'nnu one jwint of view this is correct , and cannot he denied. Hindi or Hindostani is 
everywhere the language of administr.it ion, and is tlie one medium of instruction m the 
rural schools. The ix*o])le, as I have sjiid, being bilingual, little or no inconvenience is 
caused in ])racticc. by the employment of the nssum 2 >tion, and no one hi their senses 
would wish to complicate administ ration by the introduction of a confusion of tongues. 

.bid yet, when tlieso numerous so-called dialects of this ‘ Hhidi ’ are examined by 
the philologist, and when he attempts to group and classify, he is at once confronted by 
nidical dilTerences of idiom and construction. Some of these dialects are as analytical as 
English, — others an* as siTathetic as German. Some have the siinjilest grammar, udth 
every wortl-relalionsliip indicated, not by declen.sion or conjugation, .but by the use of 
help-words ; while ot hers have grammars more comidicated than that of Latin, with veihs 
that change their forms not only in agreement ivith the subject, but even with the 
object. To look ui*on all the.se as dialects of a single language is as philologic^illy 
imi>o.«sible, as it would be, say, to dc.scribo German as a dialect of English ; and hence, 
in the Lincuistic Survey, they have been sorted out, according to their grammatical 
systems, into thrw groujis, each of which is given the dignity of a language, — Bihari, 
Eastern Hindi, and ‘Western Hindi. This division has not escaped criticism. Eor 
in.st.nnfo the writer of the BciioH. on the Census of the United Provinces for 1921 says* 
that 'the ditference between sj)e:il:ing to a villager of Gorakhpur [where the language is 
Bihari] and to a jungleinan of .Thansi [where Uie language is Western Hipdl] is precisely 
the difTerence between .sjKsiking to a pesjsjint of Devon and to a crofter of Aberdeen. If 
you are intelligible to the one you can with jutience make youreelf intelligible to the 
other.’ I myself have never had an ojiirortunity of personally comjJaring the dialects 
of Devon and of .Vbordeen, but I would suggest that the true point of difference has 
been here missed. The question is not whether an educated third person can master 
the two dialects, but whether a Devon ])e!isant suddenly transpoited to Aberdeen would 
be able to communicate with tJie surrounding crofters. I fejir tliat a considerable 
amount of patieree would have to be e.Kcrcised m such a case before intercommunication 
could be est.'iblished, and even then it woidd be helped out by idioms borrowed from the 
language of Uncle Toby’s Army in Elanders. 

This brinirs us back to the proviso stated by the writer in the Century Dictionary, to 
which I have already drawn attention. The differentiation of a language does not 
necessarily depend on non-intercommunicability with another form of speech. There 
are also other powerful factors to be considered, if we are to look at the subject from 
a scientific point of view. First .and foremost, there is what I have already referred to, — 
grammatical stnicturc. Our peasant of Gorakhpur may or may not do intelligible 


' Eejintt, Clinptor IX, § 3. 
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to the jungleman of Jhansi, but that does not do away with the fact that his language is 
highly synthetic, with a verb the conjugation of which is more complicated than 
that of Latin. The Jhansi jungleman, on the contrary uses a tongue uuth hardly any 
synthetic grammar at all. Sis verb has but one real tense, and two participles. All 
the other relations of time are indicated by the combination of these participles 
with help-words. The vocabulary of the two forms of speech may be veiy similar, but 
the whole grammatical structure of the one is radically different from that of the 
other. It is impossible, from the point of view of science, to group them together 
as dialects of a common language. 

There is another factor which exercises inSuence in this differentiation. It is 
nationality. It is said that some English peasants would in Holland find little difficulty 
in making themselves understood, or in understanding what people say. Yet no one 
would deny that Dutch and English are distinct languages ; and this factor is all the 
stronger when each nationality has developed an independent literature. There is an 
excellent illustration of this in Assamese. This form of speech is now admitted to be an 
independent language, — yet if merely its grammatical form and its vocabulary are 
considered, it would not be denied that it is a dialect of Bengali. It is certainly 
as closely related, in these respects to the standard form of that language as is 
the dialect of Bengali spoken in Chittagong. Yet its claim to be considered as an 
independent language is incontestable. Hot only is it tlie speech of an independent 
nation, with a history of its own, but it has a fine literature differing from that of 
Bengal both in its standard of speech, and in its nature and content. Here, therefore, 
we have an example of a language differentiated from its neighbours not by mutual 
uninteIHgibiliiy but by nationality and literature. 
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CHAPTER I.-INTRODUCTORY. 


Xlztont of Sarroy, 


As already stated, this Linguistic Survey does not cover the whole of India. The 

Provinces of Madras and Burma 
and the States of Hyderabad and 
Mysore were excluded from the 
sphere of its operations. The 
annexed map shows at a glance 
the areas included and excluded. 
The Survey gives estimates of the 
number of people speaking each 
language and dialect. It is to 
he regretted that these figures 
are ultimately based on the 
Census of 
1891, but no 
other course was practicable. 
It will, however, be foimd that, 
allowing for the necessary ad- 



Burvey based 
Census of 1881. 


]ustments and for the growth of population in the intervening thirty years, the 
totals for the various languages agree remarkably with those given in the Census 
-of 1921, The reason for the adoption of the Census of 1891 as the basis of the Survey is 
that the latter began its operations in 1894. Generally speaking, except M'hen special 
reasons suggest a contrary course, the linguistic tables of an Indian Census deal with 
languages only. They are not concerned with dialects. On the other hand, for the purposes 
of a Linguistic Survey, an exhaustive conspectus of all the dialects of each language 
examined forms a necessary part of its operations. As explained in the preceding 
chapter, the first thing done in this Survey was to obtain lists of dialects from each 
of the local areas with which it was concerned. They were furnished by the officers in 
charge of these areas in 1896 and the following years. Each local official had at hand 
the language totals of his District or State according to the Census of 1891. With 
the aid of his local knowledge, and as the result of local inquiries, he svas able to state 
w’hat dialects of each language were spoken in his charge, and how many speakers 
there were of each. The total for the dialects of each language had, of course, to 
a«-ree with the then existing figures for the language under which they were 
OTOuped, and the figures for the dialects were in this way indirectly based upon 
the Census of 1891. It took nearly three years to correct and arrange the figures 
so obtained, and it would be a work of too great labour to do it all over again 
on the basis of a later Census. Only in the case of a few languages, principally 
those of the Noi-th-West Erontier, was it possible, for special reasons, to utilize 
the figures of the later Census of 1911. 

VOt, I, TAUT 1. ” 
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The figures of ithe Census of 1921 deal -with a population of 31G millions. The 
Survey fig^es deal only with 290 millions. The difference is mainly due to the 

large areas excluded from the Survey, hut the growth of 
the population is also to he taken into account. In 1891 


Survey Statistics. 


that population was 287 ^ millions as against the 316 millions of 1921. 

If we take the figures of the Survey as they stand, Ave find that 872 different 
BTumber of Languages and languages and dialects are recorded. This is the number 
Dialects. found in the list given in Appendix I, in which the figures 

for each are compared -with those of the Census of 1921. But in this enumeration 
there is a good deal of double counting, as each language and eacli dialect is there given 
a separate number. A better idea of the results will be gained from the consideration 
that the Census of 1921 records 190, and the Survey records 179 languages, as 
distinct from dialects. When coimting dialects, it must be borne in mind that, in 
order to make the total for the dialects tally with the number of the speakers of the 
language of which they form the members, it has been necessary to count the standard 
form of the language as one of the dialects. There are also, inoAutably, cases in 
which a language has been returned, but its dialects not mentioned. Bor instance, 
the Khasi language (No. 8 in the list) and its dialects are arranged as follows:— 
EhasI, Standard, Lyng-ngam, Synteng, War, Unspecified. Here, if aau coimt Khasi 
in the list of languages, we must omit ‘ Standard ’ and ‘ Unspecified ’ in counting 
our list of dialects and languages, or we shall be recording the same form of speech 
tvrice, or perhaps three times, over. Hence, in the above example, AA'e can coimt only 
three dialects as additional to the standard Khasi language. On this principle, the 1921 
Census has recorded 49 dialects in addition to the general language-names. The Survey, 
on the other hand, has recorded no less than 644 dialect-names in addition to the 
standard and unspecified forms of the 179 languages. The vaiious forms of speech noted 
are therefore 237 (188-f491 in the Census, and 723 (179+544) in the Survey. Each 
of these 723 is described in the Survey, in most cases with more or less complete 
grammatical accounts. A summary of the details* of these figures is as follows : 


! 


SoBTEr Figvbes. 


Ceebits Figebes. 


Indo-Kesian Languages . 

I 

Austro-Asiatic Langoagea 
Msn-Khmer Branch . 
Branch 

Karen Languages . 

Man Languages 
Sinuiese-Chinese Langnages 


Lnngaigei. DUlccti. 

1 


1 


14 


n 


4 


Langnages. 


2 

16 


10 


Ohlccts. 


11 


14 


J1 


fheretoe erceed the Census figures o£ 1891 Vy three miUiens. The excesa 5a din to the feet that 
allWh a of India vea, excluded feom the operation, of the Survey, the latter aleo ^ere^ W tic? ’ 

«pcc.ally on the North-West Frontier, to rrhich that Ceu.us did not extend. For the excess ^ 

the 1011 Census have, so tar as ms possible, been adopted. ' 

* Tha full details will be found iu Appendix lA, pp. 411 ff. 
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Tlboto-Biirmnn Olnlcetn. 


H will lit* iiotu’0<l that tlic Sub-l’amily that contniiis the sreatest number of 
Jaiijruages is Ihe Tibelo-Burnian. The words in these lang- 
uugt’s are all cither nuinosyllables, or are built up on a 
inonosyllabiir basis, and arc hence jKTuliarl.v liable to change. ^Foi'cevor, so far as the 
are-.i eoven’d hy flu; Survey is eonccnicd, the .spcjikers of the languages of this Sub- 
family all live in mountainous districts. As a rule c;\ch tribe is sepamted from its 
neiiilibours, and languages thus quickly split up uito dialects, and each dialect easily 
develops into a distinct language. In this way, while the number of languages is great* 
the number of sj)cakcr.s of each, avcniging about 17,000, is small. 

On the other hand, while t here arc only 17 Indo-Aryau languages, the number of 
their .sjietikers is 22G millions, spread over the plains and 
hills of Xorthern Inditi. Ilere numbers, nationality, and 


Inde-Uiiropcan Dlnlocts. 


liahitat have combined to produce no less than 3‘15 dialects in addition to the 17 standard 
languages, fn thi.s respect, the contrast between the 'i'ibeto-Burman and the Aryan 
languages is markeil. 'I'lie monosyllabic Tibelo-Burman sjieech easily divides and sub- 
divide.s into imiiieroii.s' distinct and miilnally uiiintolligiblo languages. If, as an example 
of similarly circumstanced Aryan forms, we take the Eranian languages spoken in and 
nc;ir India and llie Bardic languages, wo find that the two branches, like the Tibeto- 
Burman languages, arc spoken in inhospitable mountain tracts, but that they persist. If 
they do sub-divide, the division is not into mutually unintelligible languages, but into 
mutually intelligible dialects, held together by a common grammatical basis. Their 

H i 
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synthetic character preserves eacli ns a constant wiiolo, and even in Ihoir nigged Jiahifnts 
they are only 21 in nnniher spread over a tract extending from Kashmir to the rersinn 
frontier and from tlie Pamirs to the Arabian Sea. In northern India, n Jicrc (here arc 
fewer hilly tracts to isolate the speakers, the Indo-Aryun languages are still less in num- 
ber ; and, though the dialects arc many, the relationship of each to one or other of the 
great parent languages is ap})arcnt to the most casual ohscri cr. 

It has been already stated that the Survey deals with tlie languages sjwlccii by about 
290 millions of people. The following is a summary of the 


StAtisUcB by family. 


uumber of speakers for each linguistic family • 


.S'runtn or SrrAnnr. 
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Tibeto-Chinese Family 
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12,685.345 

Bravidian Family . 

« • • * 

« • 

• ! 

53,073,251 . 

64,125,052 

Indo-Enrofean Family . 

• • « • 

• • 


231,S7.M03 ' 

232,852,617 

Unclassed 

• « * « • 

• • 

1 

I 

101,571 ' 

15,595 



Totai, 

1 

1 

1 

’i 

290,055,80.3 i 

315,525,781 


As previously explained, the difference between the two totals is mainly due to the 
fact that the area covered by the Survey was not the same ns that covered by the 
Census. A more detailed summary will he found in Appendix II3 (pp. .118 ff.), and the 
complete figures for each language are given in Appendix I (pj). 3S9 IT.).* Kouglily 
speaking, the total number of speakers whose languages were surveyed corrcsjioiuled to 
three-quarters of the entire population of Europe. Of these, the speakers of the Austric 
languages were about equal to the population of Denmark, those of the Tiheto-Burmnn 
languages to half that of Switzerland, those of the Dravidian languages to more than 
the combined populations of tbe ITnited Elingdom and Canada, while the speakers of 
the Indo-European languages about equalled tbe combined populations of the ITnited 
Kingdom, Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Germany, Austria, Erance, Spain, Italy and 
Greece. 


Nowhere are there presented stronger warnings against basing ethnological theories 
ou linguisfcic facts tliau ui ludia. There are many instances 
01 tribes which nave m histone times abandoned one language 
and taken to another. A striking example is afforded by the tribe of Nahals in the 


Central Provinces. These people -appear to have origina lly spoken a Munda language 

' In Appendix I it -irillbe noticed that many of the figures are given in round numhers. In such cases it is to he 
understood that tho figures are estimates, and are not based on actual counting. Tlicse estimates rrctn in every case made 
by officials witi local experience, and, except where tbe reverse is stated, may be received as tnistwortby. 
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akin 1(> Kiirkii. It oame under Dravidinn influence, nnd has become a mixed form of 
KlW'cb, half ;^f^^ud:l and half Dravidian. This, in its turn, has falleji under the spell of 
Aryan tonsuos, and is now in a fair way to bocomin" an Aryan language.* If we were 
to judgt' by language, a hundred years ago we should have called the tribe ]Mnpda. Ten 
years ago it was quite jwssiblo to claim it as Dmvidian, and fifty yeai-s hence it would 
proliably be dcseribwl as an Aryan caste. The ‘ unholy alliance ’ between the two sciences 
has long been condemned, and has now fallen into disrejmlc, nnd I have hence, in the 
foUon'ing p:iges. refniined so far as was possible from discussing questions of racial origin. 
When I have done so, it has only been to bring forward theories regarding the origin of 
nationalities which have been ])rcvionsly suggested by professed ethnologists, and to 
altem]i{ to throw light on them when they are confirmed by philology. In one case only 
is it sometimes iiermissiblc to draw inferences as to race from the facts presented by 
language. ^Yhen wo find a sin.all tribe clinging to a dying language, .surrounded by a 
dominant language, which has snperscdotl the neighbouring forms of speech, and which is 
snjyrseding its tongue too, avo an* generally entitled to ns.snme that the dying language is 
the original tribal one, nnd that it gives a clue to the latter’s racial nflinities. Take as 
nn example the Rialto s|x>ken by the billmcn of Hajmnbal. Tins language is decadent, 
nnd is surrounded by others which arc sujierscding it . Even if we did not know it on 
other grounds, avc .should be jnstificd in asserting that its spc,ikers arc Dravidian, because 
their tongue falls within that family. Hut even this relaxation of the general rule, 
which Avas first suggested to me by Sir Herbert-. Rislcy, must, ns the case of the Nahals 
shoAv.s, be exercised with caution. The Kalials arc probably ^lunda by race, but their 
prtvcnl speech i.s almost Dravidian. Their decadent, language is a tAVofold palimpsest. 
It first began to be superseded by DnvA-idiau, and noAV it. is being snporsoded by Aryan. 
A wreless appHcntion of Sir Herbert's theory would compel aab at the present day to 
assume that- the tribe was of mixed Hunda and Dravidian origin. Witli n dominant 
lnngti.agc avc can make no such relaxation. In India, the Indo-Arynn languages,— the 
fonmies of civilization nnd of the caste system with nil the power nnd Buperiority which 
that, system confers upon those who live under its sway,— are continually superseding 
what may, for shortncs.s, ho called the aboriginal languages such ns those belonging to 
the Dravidian, the ^Iiindii, and the Tihcto-Bnrman fnmilie.s. Wo cannot say that a 
Tilvjto-Burman Koch or a Diuvidian GOnd is an Indo-Aryan, because he speaks, as he 
often does, an Indo-Aiyan language. Tlie Jangnage of the Brnhuis of Baluchistan is 
Dnvvidi.an, but many of the tribe spisik the Eranian Baluchi in their oaati homes, and, on 
the other side of India, some of the tribe of Kharias speak a ^lunda, others a Drairidian 
language, and others, again, the Indo-Aryan Bengali. It may be added that noAA'here do 
wc see the reverse procc-ss of a non-AiA’an language superseding an Aryan. It is even 
rare for one Aryan-.speaking nationality to alMindon its language in favour of another 
Arj-an tongue. We continually find tracts of country on the borderland between two 
languagc-s, whicli arc inhabited by both communities, living side by side and each 
sjwiiking its own language. In some localities, such as the District of llalda in Bengal, 
the Survey actually found villages in Avhicli three languages AA-ere spoken, and in which 
the various tribes liad evolved a kind of lingxAa franca to facilitate intercommunication, 
while each adhered to its OAvn tongue for conver.sation amongst its fellows. The only 
exception to this general rule ahoAtt the non-interchangeahility of Indo-Arj'an languages 


• See Vol. IV, pp. 0, 185. 
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is caused by religion, Islam has carried Urdu far and nude, and even in Bengal and 
Orissa Tve find Musalman natives of the countrj' -whose vernacular is not that of their 
compatriots hut is an attempt (often a had one) to reproduce the idiom of Delhi and 
Lucknow. 

This brings us to the question of tribal dialects, a subject that has not hitherto 

received the attention which it deserves. The matter is 

Tribal dialects. complicated by the fact that very frequently a tribe gives 

its name to a language, not because it is qieeially the language of the tribe, but because 
the tribe is an important one in the area in which it is spoken. Take, for example, the 
language which in the Census of 1891 was called ‘ Jatki, ’ i.g. ‘the language of the Jatt 
tribe, ’ But Jatki is not by any means the language of the Jatt tribe alone. It is the 
language of the whole Western Panjab, in parts of which, it is tiiie, Jatts preponderate. 
The name Jatki is hence misleading (the more so, because the Jatts of the Eastern 
Panjab do not speak ‘Jatki’) and has been abandoned in the Svwvey for the more 
tenable ‘ Western Pafijabi ’ or ‘ Lahnda So i^ain, in the hills north and east of Murree 
there are a number of dialects varying according to locality. One of the important 
tribes living in these hills is the Ohibh, and these Ohibhs everywhere speak the dialect 
of the different places where they live. But the question-begging name of ‘ Chibhali ’ 
or ‘the language of the Ohibhs ’ was invented, and employed to mean ‘the dialect of the 
hills north and east of Murree,’ whereas, there are several dialects spoken by Ohibhs, 
and, moreover, the Ohibhs are by no means the only people who speak them. 

Another group of tribal tongues are those which are classed in the Survey as Gipsy 
^ , languages. They are the speeches of wandering clans who 

Gipey lanBUBgeB. , . , » „ . , ° 

employ, mamly for professional purposes, dialects different 
from that of the tract over which they may possibly have wandered for generations. 
These tribal tongues may be real languages, or they may be argots in which local words 
are distorted into a slang like what we find in the ‘ Latin ’ patter of London thieves. 

Einally, there is another class of tribal dialects in which we find the tongue of a 
mauence of migration on migrated to some new seat and has gradually 

developed a new language, based on that of its former home, 
but corrupted and mixed with that of the people amongst whom its new lot is cast. It 
is evident that if part of a Eajputana tribe migrates to a country of which Bundeli is the 
vernacular, while another wends its way to a district in wliich Marathi is spoken, the 
re.sultant languages spoken by the two groups of the same tribe will be very different, 
although both are based on Bajastbani. Such has actually occurred in several instances 
in the Central Provinces, and there are also in other parts of Tnflin. many cases of 
immigrant tribes which have preserved their original languages in more or less coi-nxpted 
forms. Perhaps the most stiiking example is a colony of speakers of corrupt Sindhi, 
wlio live in the upper Gangetic Doab. 


Gipsy languageB. 


The identification of the boundaries of a language, or even of a language itself, is 

not always an oasj’- matter. As a rule, unless they are separated by great ethnic differ- 

ences, or by some natural obstacle, such as a ran&e of 
Langnogo boundaries. , . , 5° '' 

mountams or a large nver,^ Indian languages gradually 

‘ As Sir Anrcl Stein lias pointed ont, deRIes in valleys often form more important ethnic and political boundaries than 
watersVdB. when these are crossed -by relatively easy passes and routes. This is true also of languages. A mountain range 
is by no means so impassable to a language, as a difficult river gorge. It is tho defiles, not the mountain langee that are 
responsible for the variety of languages In the Pfimire. Sec my JehhSthmi, ZShaki, and TasgkvlSmi, p. 4. ’ 
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merge into each other and are not separated by hard and fast boundary lines. 
When such hoimdaries are spoken of, or are shomi on a map, they must always 
be imderstood as conventional methods of showing definitely a state of things 
wliich is in its essence indefinite. It must be remembered that on each side of the 
conventional line there is a border tract of greater or less extent, the language of which 
may be classed at will with one or other. Here we often find that two different obser- 
vers report different conditions as existing in one and the same area, and both may be 
right. For instance, in 1911, the then Census placed the north-western frontier of 
Bengali some twenty or thirty miles to the east of that fixed by the Linguistic Survey 
and I no more maintain that the Survey figures are right than that the Census figures 
are wrong. From one point of view both are right, and from another both are wrong. 
It is a mere question of personal equation. When there is such a debatable ground 
between twoilanguages, I find from experience that as a rule a speaker of one of these 
languages classes the speech of the debatable ground as belonging to the other. He 
naturally seizes on the points strange to him, and neglects forms with which he is 
femiliar. For instance, near Bhatner there is spoken a mixture of Panjabi and Bajas- 
thani. The Panjabis say that it is B.ajasthani, but the Rajputs say that it is Panjabi. 
Another example turned up in the preparation of the Survey itself. Wliile I was 
working at Eastern Hindi Hr. (now Professor) Sten Konow was simultaneously working 
atWarathi. Each working independently, we finally met at the junction point where the 
curious mixed dialect called HaPbi is spoken. From the point of view of Eastern Hindi, 
I considered that it was a form of Marathi. On the other hand. Hr. Konow, looking at 
it tlirough Marathi spectacles, maintained that it was a form of Eastern Hindi. As 
the last word remained uith me, the dialect appeared in the Marathi volume of the 
Survey, hut if it had been put into the volume for Eastern Hindi, I could not have said 
that it was wrongly placed. 

Tn the following account of the results of the Survey, I shall, for the sake 
Area to-whichthe foUowing of Completeness, refer also briefly to languages of India that 
remarks apply. have not fallen within its scope. These are mainly the 

languages of Burma and of the Heccan. Of the former, a separate Survey is 
now in progress, and it is far from my purpose to attempt to indicate its 
results. But the languages of Burma are intimately linked with those of Tibet 
and Horth-Eastem India, and it would be manifestly improper to leave them 
altogether out of consideration. The speeches of the Deccan are Diavidian and, similarly, 
they have congeners in northern India, and demand more than a passing reference. I 
shall d ppl first with the languages of the Austric family, as they are probably the earliest 
forms of speech that have survived to the present day. Then I shall deal with those that 
came probably later into the country, —the Dravidian and the Indo-Chinese,— and finally 
with the tongues of Aryan origin, doncerning the entry of which into India we can speak 
with some certainty. 
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CHAPTER IL— THE AUSTRIC FAMILY. 

In the year 1906 there appeared in Brunswick a little hook by Pater W. Schmidt entitled 
‘Die Mon-Klimer-Volker, ein Bindeglied zwischen Volkem Zentralasicns und Austro- 
nesiens ’ which at once attracted the attention of students of language und of ethnology. 
The author’s researches into the languages known as Mon, Khmor, and Kliasi had 
already established his reputation as a s ki lled and, at the same time, as a sober philolo- 
gist, and in this work new and far-reaching views, based on solid and wide learning, wore 
enunciated. These views up to the present time have not been seriously challenged. 

Pater Schmidt here proved the existence of a great family of 
languages hitherto not recognized, winch, although the 
languages composing it are spoken by a comparatively small number of people, is spread 
over an area wider than that occupied by any other group of tongues. Its speakers are 
found scattered over Nearer and Further India, and form the native population of Indo- 
nesia, Melanesia, and Polynesia, including Madagascar and New Zealand. It extends 
from Madagascar, oflE the coast of Africa, to Easter Island which is less than forty degrees 
from the coast of South America. In the North, traces of it were discovered in Kanawar 
in the Panjab, and its southern limit included Now Zealand. 'West of Easter Island it 
cover? the whole Pacific Ocean, except Australia (including Tasmania) and a part of New 
Guinea. 

This ‘ Austric Family,’ as he named it, he divided into two .'uib-familics, the ‘ Austro- 
Nesian ’ and the ‘ Austro- Asiatic.’ The former included the lansungcs of Madagascar, 
Indonesia, and the islands of the Pacific, while the latter included languages scattered 
over Nearer and Further India. The annexed map, based on that in Pater Schmidt’s 
work, shows their respective localities. 
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Tke only Ausfcro-Nesianllanguages politically connected with India are Sal6n, spoken 
Austro-Ifesiaii. by a tribe of sea-gipsies inhabiting the islands of the Mergui 

Archipelago and the adjacent parts of the Malay Peninsula 
and Malay spoken in the same locality. These languages consequently did not fall 
Number 01 speakers in 1921. sphere of Operations of the Survey, but on the 

Unlay . , . 3,610 margin ■will he found the number of speakers recorded in 

Totai . 6.661 the Census of 1921. 

The Austro- Asiatic sub-family is much more strongly represented in India. There 
AuBtro-Asiatio. great Mon-Klimer Branch spoken in Further India, 

of ■which we have three representatives in Burma, in the shape 
of Mon, an ancient literary langnage now spoken in 'Ihaton and .Amherst, and Palaung 
Austro-Asinac languages. and Wa, less civilized languages spoken in 

Upper Burma. Khmer and a number of 
other minor forms of speech belong to Indo- 
China, beyond the Burma frontier. Among 
the latter, mention may he made of two 
languages spoken by wild tribes of Malacca, 
the Sakei and the Semang. Like Khmer these are spoken outside the 1iTm‘f.g of British 
India. Kicoharesc also belongs to this branch, and seems to form a connecting ImV 
between the Munda languages and Mon, 

None of the above languages fell ■witliin the operations of the Smwey, but going 
north we come to KhasT, a Mon-Khmer language spoken in 
the Khasi and Jaintia Hills of Assam. This was fully dealt 
with in the Survey. Its standard dialect has been often described, and moreover possesses 
a small literature with which it has been endowed bj' the local missionaries. Khasi is 
more or less isolated alike from its cousins of Burma and from those of India, and has 
struck out on somewhat independent lines apart from Mon, Nicobarese, and Munda, 
■n'bich are mutually more closely connected than any of them is with Khasi. With its 
three dialects of Lyng-ngam, Synteng, and War, in addition to the standard form of 

ficurcs ®peech, Khasi forms an island of Mon-Khmer 
lO speech, left untouched in the midst of an 
ocean of Tibeto-Burman languages. Logan 
was the first to suggest, and Kuhn subse- 
quently showed conclusively, that it and the 
Mon languages belong to a common stock. 



Survey. 

Census ef 1921. 

Mon 

• ••• 

169,263 

Pnlanng-Wa . 

• 

147,389 

27icobaTcsc 

m 

8,fi62 

KhSsl 

177,293 

204,103 

Mnnds Biancli 

. 2,S74,76S 

3,978,873 

Total 

. .3,032.046 

4.523,790 


KbuBi. 


StaaAaTi 

Lyng-ngam 

Synteng 

War 

Unspecified 


118,190 

1,850 

61,740 

7,000 

S,.513 


177,293 


Total 

The resemblances in the vocabularies of Khasi and of the dialects of the Palaung- 
Wa group settle the question. But the resemblance is not only one of vocabulary. The 
construction of the Mon and of the Khasi sentence is the same. The various 
component parts are put in the same order, and the order of thought of the speakers is 
thus shown to be the same. Like Mon and other members of the branch, and unlike the 
other Indo-Chinese languages by which it is surrounded, Elhasi has notones.^ On the other 

> In Volnmo II, page 7 of the Surrey, I hare stated that Khasi, there spelt • Khassi ' possesses tones, hnt this was a mis- 
t&ke due to the fact that at the time we possessed no satisfactoTy definition of what a tone is. hlaoy words in Khasi do end in 
a glottal check, and such a glottal check is caUed ' the abrupt tone ’ or • the entering tone ’ in other Indo-Chinese languages. 
But this glottal check is, properly, not a tone at all. The word ‘ tone • shtrald be confined to indicating the pitch or the 
change of pitch of Cie voice, and has no reference to the ahruptness or otherwise with nhich a word is uttered. All the 
Austro- Asiatic languages, including Khfisi, employ this glottal check, hut it is a distinguishing characteristic of all of them 
tiiat none employs the true tones which indicate the meaning of a word by pich or change of pitch. See J- B. A. 8 1920, 
page 459. 
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hand, it differs from the other Mon-Khmer languages in possessing the so-called articles,, 
•n'hich are wanting in other members of the branch, and in having grammatical gender. 
Here we must leave the matter in the hands of the ethnologists. It will be interesting 
to see if any connexion of tribal customs can be traced, and if the Mons or Palaungs 
still retain sm'vivals of the matriarchal state of society which, is so characteristic of the 
Khasis. The Palaungs, at any late, trace their origin to a piincess, and not to a 


prince. 

Leaving Assam we pass to Central India, where we find the Munda languages 
iinndSLan^^^s. Occupying a strong position. The principal 

Khenraii . . . 2,5?7,328 3,503,215 of these, Klierwaii, with numerous dialects, 

"ffSS head-quarters at the north-eastern 

m ... 383,125 447,862 end of the plateau of Central India, but has 

• • • ys.Of’S 137,309 spread into, or left survivors in, the plains ’ 

l 7 iZ\ ; ; SSi SS at its foot, it has many dialects, of which 

Kurku .... 111,684 120,893 known are Santali and Mundari. At 

• • • 72,172 137,476 the Other, the north- west, end of the plateau, 

Savara ." .' iM^OM 16M41 ^ westem Districts of the Central 

Gadabs . . . 35,833 33*066 Provinces and in Mewar, we find another 

UnEpKM6ed . . , ■» 251 Munda language, Kurku,* which is said to 

• 2,874,763 3.973,873 have two dialects,— Muwasi and Kahali, but, 

as stated above (p. 28), the latter is much mixed with other forms of speech and is on 
the verge of disappearmg altogether. The other Munda languases are less important, 
racj are spoken m the neighbourhood of Khhnrart or to its South. The principal are 
hham, Juiuig Sarara, and GadahS, and they are aU more or less mteed forms of ieeeh. 
hharia ismestl,- spoken m the Kanchi Bistriet of Chota ^-agpur. and has S the 

S“r»h ” '""T “ Ari-an form 

« r, atmclureanditsvoeab^iiT. and 
It IS no lon^r a tnncai hfonda language. It has been compared to a palimpses'f the 

T is rer^ similar. 

Thie woX Keonjhar and BhenkanaHn Orissa. 

Tl,^ ^ople are prebably the lolrest in the scale of ohalization of all the lilundS tribes 
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■Govemmenf. Uiifortiumtely, as the exjilnnntious are all in Telngu, they are of little use 
to Enropcan students. 

The languages of the 3Iunda Branch must once have been sjiohen over a much 
greater area of India than their present habifait. In the 
oiSTtho'iStVirrT"^”* South, and to a certain extent in Chota Nagpur, they have 

been superseded by Dnividian forms of speech, and in tlie 
North by Aryan or Tibeto-Burman tongues. In each case, however, they have left tlieir 
mark. As for the Dravidian languages, it is very probable that the rules for the 
harmonic sequence of vowels, wliich form sso prominent a feature of Telugu are due to 
their influence,’ and, to the North of Chota Nagpm-, tlic extraordinaiy complexitj’^ of the 
verbal conjiuratiou of the Aryan Bihari is equally jirobably due to the same cause.* 
Another interesting iwint is tliai JIunda numeration is vigesimal. The siJeakers count 
by twenties, not by tens ns we and other Enropejtns do. But among the peasantry of 
Northern India vigc.siraal counting is quite usual. Instead of saying ‘fifty,’ they say 
two score and ten, ’ instead of ‘sixtj’ ’ they say ‘three score,’ and so on. This might be 
a ease of mere coincidence, but that it is resilly an old Munda survival is shown by the 
fact that fnip, the word used all over Norrhem India for * a score is almost certainly a 
wonl of Munda origin. But it is in the Himalaya that these Munda survivals are most 
ajiparent. At the present day, the Mundas have themselves survived as a recognized 
people only in the wild hill-eouutry of Central India, and it is in accordance with this 
that they should also have survived for a longer time in the forests of the Himalaya than 
on the Aryanized idains of Northern India. In the Himalaya, from North-East Assam 
to the North-East Panjjnb, the great mass of the inhabitants speaks various forms of 
Tibeto-Burman tongues, ^fost of these are quite pure of their kind and possess all the 
jKculiarities jiroiwr to that form of .speech. But between Darjiling, north of Bengal, 
and Kanawar, north of Simla in the Panjab, there is a scries of scattered tribes sireaking 
l.nnguage.s called in the Survey * Complex Pronominalized.’ Most of them belong to 
the group called by Hodgson ‘Ivirimtl’, but there are also others not mentioned by 
him. These languages are all Tibeto-Burman, or belong to some group closely allied to 
the Tibeto-Burman, but through them all there runs a peculiar strain which it is impos- 
sible not to recognize as Munda, once aittention is drawn to it.* These Complex 
Pronominalized languages arc many in number, and will be further dealt with when we 
come to the consideration of the Tibeto-Burman langiuiges. Suffice it here to say that 
the most western is probably KanSw'ri, spoken in the Simla Hills, though there are 
doubtful cases even further west. 

The ^funda languages were first recognized as a se 2 )arate group, distinct froiii the 
d- ’ Dravidian, in the year 185*1 by the late Professor Max 

c name un . a. MQllcr in his famous ‘ Letter to Chevalier Bunsen on the 

Classification of the Turanian lianguages,’ and received its name ‘ Mundd ’ from him‘. 
As stated on page Id, in the comity of scholarship it has ever been an established rule 
that the first discoverer of any fact, whether it be a neu'ly described flower, a newly 


'S«eVc].IV,p.29S. 

’Ib.,p.l0. 

»S «1 Vcl. in, Pt. j, pp. 273fr,, 427ff. 

^Tbuname i« justi&ed bjr its B 50 in Saaelcrit litsrstare. The naiae ' Mnnila ’ is found used for tie people not onljin 
•the aiahfibhErata (vi. 2410) but also in the VByn Purfina (xlv. 123). Sec Professor Sylvain Iidvi’e article 'PnS-Aryen et 
rid-Piavi dien ' in Journal ^Isintigur, cciii, 2211. See nlso p. 14, note 
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described mineral, or a newly described group of languages, should have the right to give 
it its name, and that that name should be employed by other students unless and until 
it has been pi-oved to be entirely false and misleading. Unfortunately this comity was 
not observed in the present case. Tn^elve years later. Sir George Campbell, no doubt 
unwittingly, ignored the name already given by Max Muller, and proposed to call these 
languages ‘Kolarian’^ because, as he imagined, the word ‘K6l,’ — a common tribal name 
of the Mtunda people,— was derived ft-om an older form ‘ Kolar,’ which he apparently 
connected with the Kolar District of Mysore in Southern India, and looked upon as 
identical with the Kanarese word kallar meaning ‘thief.’ There is absolutely no 
foundation for this supposition, and this name ‘ Kolarian ’ is not only based upon a 
fantastic error, but is, in itself, objectionable as seeming to suggest a comiexion with 
the word ‘ Aryan ’ which does not exist. 

It is admitted that, with our present knowledge, it might be possible to suggest a 
better name than that given by Max Mfiller, and more than one such have been suggested ; 
but, so fer as India was concerned, only two names were possible. Sir George Campbell’s 
authority brought ‘ Kolarian ’ into a certain vogue during the latter half of tiie last 
century ; hut the word was so manifestly incorrect and misleadmg that I have had no 
hesitation in refusing to employ it, and in using the only name which students, in the 
ordinary comity of scholarship, should follow, by reverting to the name originally given 
by the discoverer of the group. 

The Munda languages belong to the class kno^vn as ‘ agglutinative,’ and exhibit the 
General character of the typical peculiarities of such fonus of Speech to an extra- 
Mn^da langnagea. Ordinary degree. The only tongue with which I can compare 

them is Turki. I have already referred to Max Mailer as the first identifier of this group 
of tongues. Let me here quote what he says about the Turki language of Central Asia : — 

It is a real pleasure to read a Tortisli grammar, even fhongh one may have no nse to acquire it practi- 
cally. The ingenious ■ways in which the numerous grammatical foms are hronght out, the regularity which 
pervades the system of declension and conjngation, the transparency and intelligibility of tho ■whole strnotni-e, 
mnst strike all who have a sense of that wonderful power of the human mind which has displayed itself in 

language We have before ns a language of perfectly transparent stmetnre, and a grammar the inner 

workings of which ■we can study as if watching the building of cells in a crystal beehive. An eminent 
orientalist remarked, ‘ We might imagine Turkish to he the result of the deliberations of some eminent society 
of learned men hut no such society could have devised what the mind of man prodaced, left to itself in tho 
steppes of Tartary, and guided only hy its innate laws, or by an instinctive power as wonderful as any within 

the realms of nature The most ingenious part of Turkish is undoubtedly tho verb. Like Greek 

and Sanskrit, it exhibits a variety of moods and tenses, sufficient to express the nicest shades of douhl^ of 
surmise, of hope, and of supposition. In all these forms the root remains intact, and sounds like the keynote 
throogh all the modulations produced hy the changes of person, number, mood, and time. Bnt there is one 
feature so peculiar to the Turkish verb that no analogy can be found in any of the Aryan languages, the power 
of providing now verbal bases hy the mere addition of certain letters, which give to every verb a° negative, or 

causative, or reflexive, or reciprocal meaning In their system of conjugation, the Turkish dialects can 

hardly he surpassed. Their verbs are like branches which break down under the heavy burden of fruits and 
blossoms.^ 


Nearly every word of the above appUes -with equal force to the Munda languages. 
Agginttaation in the Mnnds SuflSx is pUed on suffix, till we obtain words which, to 
•P'lM-opean eyes, seem monstrous in their length, yet which 


'Thii''Mhnolo!ij/ of India, J. A. S.B„vol. iixv (1866), Pt. fl, 
’ ‘Lfeturcs on Uie Science of Ijanguago I, 3o4ff, 


Supplementary Hamber, p. 28. 
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are complete in themselves, and every syllable of which contributes its fixed quota to the 
general signification of the whole. One example of the use of these suffixes, taken from 
Santali, must suffice. The word dal means ‘ strike,’ and from it we get dal-ooho-aha/n- 
talien-tae-tiii-a-e, which signifies ‘ he, who belongs to him who belongs to me, will continue 
letting himself be struck. ’ If we insert the syllable pa in the middle of the root, so 
that we get dapal, the beating becomes reciprocal, and we have a fight, so that dapal- 
ocho-ahan-talien-tae-tiii-a-e means ‘ he, who belongs to him who belongs to me, will 
continue letting himself be caused to fight.’ Again, if we substitute akao-em for akan, 
the same pugnacious individual with a string of owners will, with less disinterestedness, 
continue causing to fight only for Mmself. Not only may we, but we must employ this 
posy of speech, if, for instance, my slave’s son was too often getting himself entangled in 
affrays. The best idea of the enormous number of complex ideas which can thus be 
formed according to the simplest rules may be gained from the fact that the conjugation 
of the verb ‘ to strike,’ in the third person singular alone, occupies nearly a hundred pages 
in Mr. Skrefsrud’s Santali Grammar. 

Among other characteristics of the Munda languages we may mention the following. 
As in the Indo-Chinese languages, final consonants are often checked, or pronounced 
without the offglide, thus forming what is often called by Chinese scholars the ‘ abrupt ’ 
or ‘ entering tone.’ Such consonants are as characteristic of Cantonese as they are of 
Munda, and are common, so far as I am aware in all the languages of the Mon-Khmer 
branch of Austro- Asiatic speech.* Although masculine and feminine nouns are distin- 
guished, there are only two real genders, one for all animate and the other for all 
inanimate objects. Nouns have three numbers, a singular, a dual, and a plural, the 
dual and plural numbers being indicated by suffixing the dual or plural, respectively, of 
the third personal pronoim to the noun. Short forms of all the personal pronoims are 
freely used, in each case as verbal suffixes. The dual and plural of the first personal 
pronoun have each two forms, one including the person addressed, and the other excluding 
him. If, when giving orders to your cook, you say, ‘we shall dine at half past seven’, 
you must be careful to use ale for ‘ we,’ not abon ; or else you will invite your servant 
also to the meal, which might give rise to awkwardness. As in many other eastern 
languages, participial formations ai-e used instead of relative pronoims. ‘ The deer which 
you bought yesterday ’ would be rendered ‘ the yesterday deer bought by you.’ Eoots 
are modified in meaning not only by suffixes, but also by infixes, as in da-fa-l mentioned 
above. The logical form of a Munda sentence is altogether different from that of Aryan 
languages, and hence it is impossible to divide it into the parts of speech with which we 
are familiar, say, in English. The nearest thing that it has to what we call a verb 
merely calls up an idea, but is unable to make any assertion. The final assertion is made 
by one of the most chai'acter’istic features of MundS grammar, a particle known as ‘the 
categorical a.’ By its form, the sentence first unites the represented ideas into a mental 
picture, and then, by a further effort, affirms its reality. In English we say “John 
came.” A Santali would first call up a picture of John having come, and then, by 
adding the categorical a, would assert that this picture was a fact. Hence this a is not 
used in sentences that do not contain a categorical assertion, e.g. those which in English 


> See Dyer Ball, ‘Cantonese Made Easy As stated above (p. 33, Note*) althoiij-b 

called tlie ‘ entering tone’ is, pro gprly speabing, not atone at all. 
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Trcrald conisLm a verb in the subjtijQctive or optative mood. !Munda, vrith what is really 
better logic, relegates subjunctive and relative to what may be called the incomplete verb 
in company with what are with us participles, gerunds, and infinitives, and forms the 
only complete and real verb by the addition of the categorical «. 

As in the case of se\’eral other uncirilized or semi-civilized tribes, the names which 

_ we sdve to manv 3lunda triljes are not those by which their 

27aines of 2£iin^ languages. - ... . 

members call themselves, but those which we have adopted 
from their Aryan-speaking neighbours. Most of the tribes simply call themselves ‘ men 
the same word with dialectic variations, Kol, Kora, Kur-kQ (merely the plural of Kur), 
Har, HarS-kO (another plural), or Ho, being used nearly universally. The Indian An'ans 
have adopted in one case the word ‘ Kol * as a sort of generic term for any of these 
non-Aryan tribes, and have identified the word with a similarly spelt Sanskrit term 
signifying ‘ pig,’ a piece of etymology which, though hardly in accordance with the ideas 
of European science, is infinitely comforting to those that apply it. The Haj of these 
Kols is a subject of l^end over large tracts of the south side of the Gangetic valley, 
where not one sentence of Mupda origin has been heard for generations. The name is 
perhaiB at the bottom of our word ‘ coolie,* and of the names of one or more important 
castes which would indignantly deny their Munda orifdn. 
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CHAPTER m.-KAREN AND MAN. 

Before describing the languages belonging to the Tibeto-Ohinese languages, we must 
refer briefly to two other groups of languages the affiliation of which is doubtful, and 
which, pending the completion of the Linguistic Survey of Burma have been provisionally 
put down as independent feimilies. These are the Karen Family and the Man Family. 
Neither is described in the pages of the present Survey. 


The Karen Family. 

Karen is a group of dialects spoken by members of the K!aren tribe scattered over 
Karen. South Burma and the neighbouiing parts of Siam.* Accord- 

ing to the late Professor Terrien de Lacouperie, they are 
pre-Ohinese, and in that case may be connected ndth the ‘ Man ’ languages to be presently 
described, with which I have myself noted more than one resemblance. It is possible 
also that they may be distant relations of the Kiranti languages spoken in the Himalaya, 
but heiie the case must be left for further investigation by the Linguistic Survey of 
Burma. Where so much doubt exists, it is hardly necessary to state that the Karens 
have been identified by some with the lost Ten Tribes, and it is not actually impossible 
that they may have gathered some of their traditions from early Jewish colonists in 
Northern China. Fi'om Northern China they appear to have migrated to the neighbour- 
hood of Ava, .whence, about the fifth or sixth century of our era, they came down 
southward and spread over the hills between the Irmwaddy, the Sahvin, and the Mb-nam 

as far as the seaboard. I must leave to the 
Linguistic Survey of Burma the task of 
describing the various forms of Karen. They 
are many in number. Here it must be 
sufficient to state that the most important 
forms are Karenni, or Bed Karen, of the 
Total . 1,114,026 north, Pwo and Sgaw of the south, and 

Taung^u. 


Karen. 


Sgaw 

Pwo 

Tnnnglhn 

Karenni 

Others 


Ceneus of 1921. 
368,982 
369.466 
310,635 
S4,4't8 
148,255 


The Man Family. 

The languages which have been provisionally classed under the name of ‘ Man ’ are 
mainly spoken in China and Indo-China, although a few speakers are found in British 
Burma. The name ‘ Mn.Ti ’ is Chinese and means a ‘ Southern Barbarian.’ It is applied 
by the Chinese to certain wild tribes inhabiting the mountainous tracts of Indo-China 
and that part of China bordering on it. Representatives of two of these tribes,— the 
Miao and the Yao have turned up in the Southern Shan States and their languages have 

been recorded in the Census of 1921. These 
Census of 1921. languages hardly concern India, but will no 
394 doubt be dealt with in the Linguistic Survey 

of Burma. Fuller information regarding 
691 them will be found in the Introduction to 

the Comparative Vocabulary forming Part 
H of this Volume. 


Mon. 

Miao . . . • • 

Too 

Total 


*The locality in wBioh Karen is spoken is shown in the map facing page 50. 
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account of tlie usages of a languiigo, as regards especially the parts of speech it 
distinguishes, the forms and nses of inflected words, and the combinations of words into 
sentences.’ Ilcnco, to answer the above question, we nmst either abandon our principle 
or enlarge our conception of grammar by omitting the word ‘ inflected ’ from the definition. 
■\Vc arc thus thrown back on the forms and uses of words generally ; tliat is to say, we 
are compelled to lay more stress upon a comparison of vooiibularies, and, as will be seen 
subsequently, this will really bring us back to our principle. Tibeto-Chinese languages, 
like the Buddhists who speak most of them, have passed through many births. They, 
too, are under the sway of iarnm. The latest investigations have shomt that in former 
existences they were inflected, with all the familiar panoply of prefix and sufiix, and that 
these long dead accretions arc still influencing each word in their vocabularies in its form, 
its proiumciation, and even the iJOsition which it- now occupies in a sentence. The 
history of a Tibeto-Chinese word may be compared to the fate of a number of exactly 
similar stones which a man threw into the sea at various 2)lnces along the shore. One 
fell into a calm pool, and remaijicd unchanged; another received a coating of mud; 
which, in the course of centuries, itself became a hard outer covering entirely concealing 
what was within ; another fell among rocks in a stoimy channel, and was knocked about 
and chipiicd and worn away by continual attrition till only a geologist could identify it ; 
another was burrowed into by the jiholas till it became a caricature of its former self ; 
another was overgiwn by limpets, and then was so worn away and ill-treated by the rude 
Avnves that, like the grin of Alice’s Cheshire cat, all that remained was the merest trace 
clinging to the shell of its whilom guest. Laborious and patient analysis has enabled 
scholars to trace the fate of some voeables through all their different vicissitudes. Por 
instance, no two words can apparently be so different as ratiff and /^ma, both of which mean 
‘ horse, ’ and yet Professor Conrady has traced the derivation of the latter from the 
former, allhougli all that has remained of the original rang in the Chinese mia is the 
tone of voice in which the latter is pronounced ! 


Tradition and comiKirative philology agree in pointing to A'orth- Western China 
Original homo between the upper courses of the Yang-tse and of the 

Hoang-ho as the original home of the Tibeto-Chinese race.’ 
rurther Lidia and Assam have been populated by successive ivaves of Tibeto-Chinese 
invaders, each advancing in turn down the courses of one or more of the principal streams, 
the Brahmaputra, the Ohindwin, the Irrawaddy, the Salwin, the Md-nam, and the 
jre-khong, and driving its predecessors nearer to the sea-coast, or into the mountain 
fastnesses which overlook the valleys. Philology, moreover, teaches us that the earliest 
Tibeto-Chinese immigrants must Iiave found other races settled there. Amongst these 
were certainly the jMon-Khraors, and possibly also the ancestors of the Karens and of 
those wild tribes of Indo-China, whose languages are grouped together in these pages 
under the title of ‘ Man. ’ The Mon-Khmers have already been dealt with. The Karens 
and the Mans do not fall m'thin the limits of this Survey, but will certainly be discussed 
at length in the Linguistic Survey of Burma now under consideration. They have, 
however, been briefly alluded to, for the sake of completeness in the preceding pages. 

The Tibeto-Chinese family of languages is conveniently divided into two sub- 
families, — ^the Tiboto-Burman and the Siamese-Ohinese. 

Two Bub-famuioB. Neither of these is fully represented in this Survey. Nearly 


* Sco E. Kalin, ‘ Ucboi- Hcrkanft nnd Spracho dei- transgangotisclion VolUer pp. 4 and 8. 
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The Tibeto-Burmans. 


Two main Branches. 


Tibeto-Himnlayan Branch. 
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all the speakers of the latter, so far as thev 
are included in the Indian census returns, 
beloDg to Purther India, only a few minor 
dialects being found in Assam, where thejr 
1.934,512 12,835,346 JjjJq SuTvev net, As for the Tibeto- 

Burman languages, this Survey accounts for only about a fifth of the whole, the great 
majority of the^speakers of these languages being inhabitants of Burma. 

The Tibeto-Bumians appear to have first migrated from their original seat on 
the upper courses of the Taug-tse and Hoang-ho towards 
the head-waters of the Irrawaddy and of the Chindwin. 
Tlience, it is believed that some followed the upiier course of 
the Brahmaputra, the Sanpo, north of the Erimalaya, and 
peopled Tibet. A few of these crossed the watershed and 

occupied the hills on the southeni side of the Himalayan 

range right along from Assam, in the East, to the Panjah in the West. At the Assam 

A"am Burme<a Brancii. mingled with others of the same family 

who had wandered along the lower Brahmaputra through 
the Assam Talley. At tlie great bend of the river, near the present town of Hlrabri, 
these last followed it to the South, and occupied first the Graro Hills, and then what is 
now the State of Hall Tippera. Others of them appear to have ascended the valley of the 
K;ipiU and the neighbouring streams into the hill-cotmtry of ^orth Cacliar, but the 
moimtainous tract between it and the Garo Hills, now known as the Ehasi and Jaintia 

Hills, they failed to occupy, and it still remains a home of the ancient 2l6n-Hhmer 

speech. Other members of this Tibeto-Burman horde halted at the head of the Assam 
Talley and turued south. They took possession of the Xaga Hills, and became the 
ancestors of that confused sample-1 wg of trihte, whose speeches we call for convenience 
tlie Xaga group. Some of these probably entered tbe eastern Xaga coimtiy directly, but 
others entered the western ITaga country from the Sovrth, via Hanipur, and there are 
signs of this northern movement going on even at the present day. Other members 
remained round the tipper waters of the Irrawaddy and the Chindn-in, where Kachin is 
now spoken, and there formed the nursery for further emigrations. TTe have apparently 
traces of the earlier movements in dialects of servile tribes,— the so-called ‘Lui*’ 
lananages— of Tlanipur, and in stray dialects, such as Kadu, Szi, Lashi, Haingtha, Phdn 
(IlliOiri, or Maru, scattered over northern Burma. Later, bvit still earlv," settlers in 
Tlaiiipur must have been the Tlauipiuls, for their language, Heithei, shows not onlr 
points of agreement -with that siwkeu at the present iiy in its original home in whsit 
is now tiie Knchin country, hut also with those of ail the other emisiants from 
that tract. Another of these swamis settled in the upper liasins of the Chindwin 
a;ul the Irrawaddy, and gradually advanced down the courses of those streams 
drivi;;- before themselves, or absorbing, or leaving untouched in the hi«^hlands' 
their pretlccessors, the MOn-Khmers. Before their language had time to' change 
nvuerially from the form of speech spoken in the home thev had left brauchi of 
turned westuunls and settled in the Chin Hills, south of Tlauipur.*' There thev 
' .acroasod ;md mulripli.?d. till, driven by the pressure of population, they retraced their 

7^1 Z. ^ th* i=o.t rrobaWe 
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■steps iiortlnvard in wave after wave aloiiat tlie hills, leaving colonies in Lushai-land, 
Cachar, anti even amongst their cousins of IManipur and tlieir more distam; relations of 
the Naga Ilills. Their descendants siiealc some thirty languages, all different, yet all 
closely connected, and classed together with Meithei as forming the "Ktiki'Chin group. 
Another of these waves entered Yiin-nan. They do not immediately concern us, but 
tliey are of more than ordinaiy interest, in that a very ancient form of this speech, 
knomi as Si-hia, now many centuries deiid, has been jireserved for us by a Chiuese jihilo- 
logist. The pirticulars itiven by him have been made available to European students by 
Dr. Laufer in * T’onng-pao.’’ Si-hia was spoken on the North-West frontier of China, 
and is the only ancient Tibeto-Burnian language with which vre are acquainted. The 
modern representatives of this swarm are the Lolos, most of whom are found in Yiin-nan, 
though a few stray tribes speaking Lolo dialects can be found in e-ostern Burma. The 
main branch of the Chindwin-Irrawaddy swarm, the ancestors of the aiodern Burmese, 
cont inued to follow its line of march along the rivers, till it ultimately occupied the 
whole of the lower countn*, and founded the capitals of Pagan and Prome. Finally, in 
quite modem times, another migration of the Kachins has pressed towards the south, 
and their progress has been stoiiped only by our occupatioji of Upper Bunna. That 
there is complete historical evidence for all that precedes cannot be pretended. Much of 
it dejils with i)rehistoric times. All that I have endeavoured to present has been the 
opinions which I have based on a comparison of local traditions with the facts ascer- 
tained by ethnology and philology. It must be confessed that some of the steps have 
been taken with hesitation and upon doubtful ground. 


Tho Sinmcsc-ChlnoEC. 


We are treading on firmer soil when we approach the next great invasion, — that 
of the speakers of the Siamese-Chinese languages. These 
are represented in British India by one group, — the Tai. 
Ciiinese also belongs to the same sub-family, but does not concern us. Some aiithorities 
include Karen in this .sub-family, but the affiliation is at present very doubtful, and 
as explained above,* jicnding the completion of the Linguistic Survey of Burma, I 
followed the Census of 1921 in clas.sing Kiiren provisionally ns belonging to a separate 
familv. 


The Tais first apjieared in histoi-y in Yun-nan, and from thence they migrated into 
Upper Burma. The earliest swarms appear to have entered that tract about two thou- 
sand years ago, and were small in number. Later and more important invasions were 
undoubtedly due to the pressure of the Chinese. A great ivave of Tai migration descen- 
ded in the sixth century of our era from the mountains of southern Yiin-nan uito the 
valley of the Shweli and the adjacent regions, and through it that valley became the 
centre of their political power. Early in the thirteenth century their capital was fixed 
at the present Miing Mau. From the Shweli the Tai or Sham, or (as the Burmese call 
them) Shim, spmul south-east over the present Shan States, north into the present 
Khamti region, and, west of the Irrawaddy, into all the country lying between it, the 
Chindwin, and Assam. In the thirteenth century one of their tribes, the Ahoms, over- 
ran and conquered Assam itself, giving their name to the coimtry. Not only does 
tradition assert that these Shikns of Upper Bunna are the oldest members of the Tai 
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familv, but they are always spoken of by the other bi-aucbes as the Tai Long, or Great 
Tai, while these others call themselves Tai Noi, or Little Tai. 

These earliest settlers and other parties from Yun-nan gradually pressed southwards, 
driving before them, as we shall see was also done by the Tibeto-Burmans in the valley of 
the Irrawaddy, the Ilon-Kbmers, but the process was a slow one. It was not until the 
fourteenth centuiy of our era that the Siamese, or, as they call themselves, Thai, estab- 
lished themselves in tlie great delta of the M4-nam, and formed a wedge of Tai-speaking 
people between the Mon-Khmers of Tenasserim and those of Cambodia. The word 
‘ Siam,’ like ‘Assam,’ is but a corruption of ‘ Sham.’ 

The Shkns of Burma were not so fortunate. Their power i-eaehed its zenith in the 
closing years of the thirteenth century, and thereafter gradually declined. The Siamese 
and Lao dependencies became a separate kingdom under the suzerainty of Ayuthia, 
the old capital of Siam. Wars with the Burmese kings and with the Chinese were 
frequent, and the invasions of the latter caused great loss. The last of the Shan States, 
Mogaung, was conquered by the Burmese king Alomphra in the middle of the eighteenth 
century, but by the commencement of the seventeenth century ShS,n history had already 
merged into that of Burma, and the Shan principalities, thougli they were always restive 
and given to frequent rebellions and to intestine wars, never succeeded in throwing off 
the yoke of the Burmans. 

To sum up the history of the Indo-Chinese languages, so far as it relates to British 
Summaiy of the history of India. The earliest inhabitants of whom we have any trace 
the Indo-Chinese laagnages. pre-Chinese ancestors of the wild 

‘Man’ tribes now found in Trench Indo-CMna and in China proper, with whom it 
is jjossible that the Karens of Burma may claim a distant relationship. Prom Indo- 
nesia, in the South, came the Mon-Khmers, who occupied a large part of Further India, 
including Assam. Subsequent invasions of Tibeto-Burmans have thrust them back, 
doAvn to the seaboard, leaving a few waifs and strays in the highlands of their old homes. 
Of the Tibeto-Burman stock, one branch entered Tibet, some of whose descendants crossed 
the Himalaya, and settled on the southern slopes of that range. Others followed the 
course of the Brahmaputra, and even occupied the Garo Hills and Tippera. Others found 
homes in the Kaga Hills, in the valley of Manipm', and the upper waters of the 
Chindwin and the Irrawaddj'. From the last-named region swarm after swarm took a 
southern course. En route colonies wei'e dropped in the Chin Hills, whence again a 
backwash has appeared in modem times in Lusbai-land, Cachar and the neighbotuhood. 
The rest of the swaims gradually forced their way down the valley of the- Irrawaddy, 
where they settled and foimded a comparatively stable kingdom. Finally another group 
of Tibeto-Chinese peoples, the Tai, conquered the mountainous country to the East of 
HiJper Burma, and spread north and west among, but not conquering, tbe Tibeto-Burman 
Kachins or the upper country. Tliej- also spread south and occupied the Mon-BIhmer 
country’ between them and the sea, and their most important members now occupy a strip 
of territory rutming north and south, -with Burmese and, lower down, Mon speakers 
on their west, and Chinese and Annamese on their east. Annaraese itself appears to have 
been originally a Tai language, but it is now so mixed with Mon-Khmer and Chinese that 
its correct affiliation is a matter of some doubt. 
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IfolfttiniK IsmKtjnReJ. 


Tibt’to-ChiiuV'O laiiiinairt's oxhihil <.\vo of the tliiw Avell-laiown tliviKions of human 
Gcnoml cbBrnetoristico of siKVch, tl»c isolalui!r, tho agglufiitatiiig, and the inflecting, 
iho Tiboto-chinoso innKunccB. ]'roin iliis list it i.s iiot to 1)0 assumed that an isolating 

ianiruagf is mvcssarily in the earliest slago of its development. All Tiheto-Chuiese 

languages were once Jiggluf inaf ive, hut some of them, Chinese 
fur instance, are now isolating ; that is to say, the old prefixes 
.•md sullixes have been worn away and have lost their signiticiince ; every word, whetlierit 
once had pn'fix or siitlix, or both, or not. is now a monosyllahlc ; and, if it is desired 
t<t intHlify it in resjnrt to time, jilaee, or other relation, this is not done by again adding a 
new ])n'Jix or a new sutlix, but by comi)oiindin!f with it, i.e., simply adding to it, 
some new word which has a nittining of its own, and is not incor])orated w'ith the 
m.iiii word in any way. Iwir exatnple. the Chinese word indicating the idea of ‘ goijig ’ is 
x/;*x 7 , and that indicating the idea of comjiletion is ////no, and if a Chinaman Avishes 
10 convey the. ide.) of ‘he went,’ he says ‘he going completion,’ ~/'e/ \L‘n Aijao, 
liven in Chinese, some of the.se subsirliary Avords Avhieh modify the meaning of the 
principal oni* IniA-e lo^t their signiUcanee ns s«*j)amtu A-ocables, and only continue in 
existence its pivlixes or suflixes. This brings us to the agglutinating stage of language, 
in Avhich sent<‘nees am bnilt up of Avords united to formal parts, prefixes, siitTixcs, or 
iniixe'-, Avhieli denote the nd.’if ionshij) of each to the other members of the iihrase. 

Tin' difTerences, in kind and degree, betAveen the various 
agglutinating languiures are very great; the A'ariety ranges 
from a scantiness hardly suiwrior to’ Ghine.«c isolation, Aip to an intricacy Avhich is almost 
incnxiible. 


Airciotinntlni; 


"We limy take the Tai languages as oxamplcs of forms of sjicceh in Avhich the 

aL'glntinatiAV jiriiieiple i.s shoAving signs of superseding the isolating, Avhile in the Tiheto- 

Jlurman family it ha.s jiniefieally done so, and but few of the atfixTs are capable of being 

usmI as Avords Aiifli indejs'iideiit. meanings. They are airgliitinatiA'c languages almost 

in the full sense of (he term. 'J’Jierc is one more stage Avhich 
Innectlr.n InncuBRCS. , , , , , • i- • ^ 

Avc me<‘( but rarely, and PA-en then in sporadic instances, m 

Tibeto-Cbinese languages. In it the AAords used as affixes IiaA'c not only lost their 

origin.al nn.'aning, but liavi' become .«o ineorjwiafed Avitb the main AA'ord Avhich they serve 

to modify, that they liaA'e become one AA'ord AA'ith it, and the tAvo are no longer ca/iable of 

identifieation 'as sejianife Avords exce])f. by a process of iinalysis. Sforeover, the root 

Avord if.self become.s liabh; to alteration. Tliis stage is knoAAUi as the inflexional, and 

.Sanskrit and the othi;r Jndo-Iiiirop«m languages olfer familiar exninides of it, 

Jh.'forc proceeding further, if. Avill be useful to quote the folIoAving general observa- 
ExpreBtion of BbEirnci ond f iolis AA'liich AA Crc made by the late Professor Friedrich Muller 
concroto irtcn.>). yf Vienna in his great Avork on comparative iihilology : — 

Tim mnnntT in wiiieli primilivo concptioiiB bto formed is of tlic grontest iraportnneo in inflnesning 
tlie further ilm-rlopniput of a iniignngc ns n medium for rxpreraing hnniaji thought. Things mny bo conceived 
in their concrete cutirely, or tlicy may be sub-divided into their dilTci'cnt components, which nro then clnssified 
according to certain chnractcristicr, and conceived ns moro abstract ideas. In the fonuor enso the Inugnage 
di<-fc jiot jirarKed further than to intuition; in tlio latter it develops abstract conceptions and ideas, 

Tlic laugnagcB ladonging to the forniei' class arc, it is true, vciy picturesque and poetical, peusessing an 
cstmordinarily Inige eloek of coiicjtde, end characicristic terms for individual things; but they ara quite unfitted 
for nuling as mediums of higher tlionght, not being able to denote abstract ideas free from nil accidental 
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pitjiperdfE. TMs linguistic tendenCT, in its tnm, infinsnces the mind, so that it becomes nnable to potfoim 
the higher acts of thinldng bv means of abstract ideas. 

There are manr languages urhich possess words to denote the varieties of difiereni animals, but have got 
no word for animaL They are able to distmgnish the various modes of sitting by means of distinct picturesque 
tents, but the simple idea ‘ to sit ’ cannot find expression. Such languages have no proper comprehension of 
form, and are qnite unfit for the classification and combination of ideas. The principal reason is that they do 
not pcssess particles, that is, words with a wider meaning, which support the act of thinlong like algebraic 
formulas. When such languages are forced into modern conceptions, as, for instance, in translating the Bible 
they are at once overcome by the subsmnce ; they conceive as substance what we conceive as form. 

The deficiency of such litngnages is, to no small extent, dne to the fact that they do not possess a real 
verb, the whole expression starting from substantival conceptions.^ 

All the Tibeto-Chinese languages once Iselonged to the class just described, although 
some of those -which hare developed a literature, like Chinese, Siamese, and Tibetan, 
have overcome the difiBculty of not possessing a real verb, and are now able to express 
abstract ideas. But most of those with which we are now concerned, and especially 
the Tiheto-Burman. are still in the stage of being able easily to exjiress only concrete 
ideas. ^lany of them, for instance, do not possess a general term for so simple an idea as 
‘man,’ but have to use their own tribal name instead- Tliey can speak of an 
Englishman, a Singpho, a Maude or Garo, and an Arleng or Mikir, hut they have no 
word for ‘ man ’ in the abstract. Again, Lushei has nine or ten words, at least, for 
different kinds of ants, but no word for ‘ant’ generally. 

The words denoting relationship and parts of the body are the results of an abstrac- 
tion. A father in the abstract, who is not the father of tiny particular individual, 
is an idea which rec^uires a certain amount of reflection; and such words are, 
accordingly, hardly ever use'd alone in the Tibeto-Burman languages, hut are (with 
few exceptions) always preceded by a possessive pronoun, or a noun in the srenitive 
CMSP. "We find ‘my father,’ ‘thy mother,’ ‘his hand’; but ‘fother,’ ‘mother,’ and 
‘hand’ are not used by themselves. Most Tibeto-Burmans would he sadly put to it 
to translate literally such a sentence as ‘the hand possesses five fingers.’ The 
possessive pronoun of the third person occurs, of course, much more freijuentlv than 
those of the first, and second ]>ersons, and it has in several Itmguages lost its proper 
nieaning, and has become a bare meaningless prefix, zised -with all nouns when thev are 
employed in an abstract sense. I have referred to this process in some detail, as it 
well i\lu^t^a^es how, as the need for the use of abstract nouns srew "with the jjrosress 
of civilization, it has been supplied in a veiy simple way in a large class of languages, 
M'e have evidence of every stage of the process, and we meet instances of it in tracts so 
■wide apart as the Hindukiish and the Chiu Hills.’ 

Similarly, the Indo-Chinese verb has grown out of a noun,— another example of the 
development of the abstract from the concrete. The simplest Tibeto-Burmim form of 
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lUirniaii ffwinnmi-s. On the other Imiul *I boat lii'in ' is ‘ by-me his heating,' wliich wo 
at onoe sec can ix'jnvsont either an active (I heat liiin), or a passive (lie is beaten liy me) 
expression. This explains the statement we so often .«ee that tlieso languages jiossess no 
jiassive. They have no voice at all, either active or passive, because they have no real 
verbs. 




A j'rouivncnt characteristic of most Tibeto-Chinese languages is that they possess 
significant tones. In this they difler from the Mon-Khmer 
languages wliich have none. So characteristic are they of 
Tibeto-Chinese that some writers have proposed to group the whole family under the 
title of ‘Polytonic,’ a classification which is fal.se, for some Tibeto-Chinese languages 
(such as Western Tibetan) do not jiosse.ss any significant tones at all. The number of 
tones varies fixmi i.'inguage to languag«“, c.ff., Siamese and Cantonese have each six, 
while JUirmCM* ha.s but two; but, Avherever they occur, they are of the utmost import- 
ance for intelligibility. The essential element of a tone is that it must be significant, 
that is to .siy that, without it, the word with which it should be used, has some other 
meaning or has no meaning at all. If we write such a word, a sign to indicate the tone 
with which it is pronounced is just as imjfiortant as the letters with which it is written. 
If we do not indicate the tone in writing, we might just as well in Engli.sh write ‘ca’ 
and ie.we the reader to discover whether we mean ‘cab ' or ‘end ’ or ‘call ’ or ‘cam ’ or 
‘can’ or ‘cap’ or 'car' or ‘cat.’ Unfortunately, in writltig such Tibeto-Chinese words, 
not only docs the method of indicating tones differ from language to language, but for 
many langung«js no attempt is made to indicsito tlicm at all. In the latter case writing 
without tonf.-marlcs shows only a jtortion of the language, Wc know n i)art of each 
word, Imt not a single complete wont. If we take another exanij)le, this time from 
Siatne.'C, we may take the word often written mi, hut this means nothing uiile!;s we 
give it a tone. Vt'e then learn that — mj« means ‘come,* while ^md means ‘soak,’ ~\77id 
ni'^ni*- ‘a hor.-e,' \ //oi means ‘beautiful,’ ami .»«/« means ‘a dog.' In this miy “\ «/» 
\.:itd —tnd is ‘tIio bt^'iutiful horse comes,’ but without the tone-marks it might signify 
half-a-dozen altogether dilTcront ideas. IVe could not tell if it ^^'ns a liorsc or a dog that 
wa« be.-iutiful or was coming, or if it was coming or soaking, or if it Avas a horse belong- 
ing to a dog, or a dog belonging to a hor.se, or if the dog Avas soaking the horse, or the 
horse aa-.-is soaking the dog. A tone is essentially an acoustic pitch or change of pitch. 
A AVord ])rouoimced on a high j)itcli means one thing, on a Ioav jntch means another, on 
ji rising ])itch another, and so on. Anminiese is one of these languages, and aa'c need not 
he astonished that (he first missionaries aa-Iio heard it compared it to the tAA-ittering of 
birds. All the same, a tone has nothing to do AA'ith strc.ss or length or ahrujituess, with 
Avhich Avc are more familiar in Etiropcan languages. It is a mattei’ of pitch and jn’tch only, 
and aff'icts every AA'ord in a language, and (AA'ith certain exceptions) each jjarticular word 
alAA-tay-s in the same AA'ay. 'J'he AVord for ‘come,’ for instance, is in Siamese always —»id, 
Avith a mid level tone, and ncA'cr AA'itli any otlier toJio, Avhatcver he its collocation in the 
sentence.’ This is not the iilace to di.«euss the qncstion of the origin of tones, nor, 
indeed, has it yet been fiimlly decided. .Suffice it to say that in old days, the paitieular 
tone taken by a AVord largely depended on its initial consonant, and that Lepsius long 


’ The qucitibn oE the bert nicth<xl for indicating tones is discussed more fully in the Introduction to the Cumpunitire 
A'ocahulaiy forming Part 11 of this Volume. 
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a»0 suggested, and his arguments have ])cen poM-crfully supported hy I'rofcssor Conu\dy, 
tLt tones are often due to the disappearance o£ prefixes. In a dissyllahic word composed 
of a prefix plus a root, the accent was strongly on the root. 'I'lie natural tendency was 
for the unaccented prefix gmdually to wear away, and, instead of the accent, which, ns 
the word was now again a monosyllable, conld no longer exist, tlic tone was given to the 
word as a kind of compensation, indicating the former existence of the disajipcared 
prefix. It follows that where prefixes ate still used there is the less ncce.s.sit.v for tones. 
Thus, Chinese and Siamese, which have no prefixes, have many, while JJnrmcse, which 
uses prefixes more freely, has only two, and these arc not used n ith cvci y n ord, manj 
words having no significant tone. In the Tiheto-Chinesc languages of Assam and Ujipev 
Burma, which, like Burmese, are purely agglutinative languages, we notice a similar 
paucity of tones. We rarely hear of more than one or two, although it. must he con- 
fessed that, owing to the lack of tmined observers on the spot, our information on the 
subject is scanty. 


Tibeto-OIiinese languages, and also Mon-Khmer and IMunda, liave another jicculi- 
arity called by Chinese scholans ‘ tlic entering tone,’ though. 
The Glottal Cheek and propejiy speaking, it is iiot 0 toiic oC anv kind.’ It consists 

111 the abrupt conclusion of a word by a sudden check, ana 
we may get an aiiproximate ide:i of its effect from the staccato sound of tiio English 
‘no’ of peremptory refusal. It is difficult to describe its nature without the use of the 
technical terms of phonetics, and I therefore content myself with explaining that if u 
word so affected ends in a vowel, it is said to he distinguished hy a ‘glottal check,’ while, 
if it ends in a consonant, that consonant is said to he deprived of its off-glide. Cominring 
one language with anotlier, we see that the latter often leads to tlic former. Tims the 
Lushgi m*, an eye, with a final consonant wanting the off-glide, becomes mhi° in Angara! 
Kaga and wi° in Kachin, both of which are sounded with a glottal check. 


The order of words is not a distinguishing feature of tlie Tihoto-Cliinese langnage.s 
Order of •Words. wliole. Thex-e must have once been a time wlien this 

order was not fixed as it is at present. With the diaappear- 
ance of prefixes and suffixes the want was felt of some method for defining the relation 
which each iroi'd bore to its neighbour in the sentence. This uns partly done hy fixing 
its position, hut the different groups did not all adopt the same system! Each natumlly 
arranged its words in the order of thought followed hy its membere, and this order of 
thought differed from group to group. We can note tlie same differences in more 
western languages. A Semitic speaker thinks first of what is done, and then of who does 
it, so that, say, an Arab says ‘heats John,’ where an Indo-European speaker, thinlcing 
first of the actor and then of tlie action, says ‘John heats.’ In this way tbe order of 
thought in a sentence throws considerable light on the mentalitr of the nation to which 
the speaker belongs. The Arab thinks first of what has to he done, and less urgentiv of 
the agent, while the Indo-European fii-st selects his agent, and then decides what he is to 
do. The Siamese-ChmKe languages, like the Mon-Khmer, adopted the order of subject, 
verb, object, with the adjective following the noun qualified; while in the Tiheto-Bunnan 
languages we have subject, object, verb, and the adjective usually, hut not always. 


’ See Fooieoie to p. 33. 
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following till* noun. -VuMi'ii in (Iio Tai ^roup, as in 3l0n-KIimcr and Jficobarese, the 
in-nhiv*’ follows the noun hv which it is "overned, while in Tibeto-Burman and 
Chiu'vo, it prevodes it. 

In the pnwdin;; pi^os I liave discnssetl the general question of the Tibeto-Burman 
ar.d tho Sianu'se-Chinoso jvnplos and langanges in the owler, so far as it is knoum to us, 
of their apj*\ininco in history. ] now proceed to dc.scribe in detail tho languages of each 
of thf'>t< two Mih- families, and for this it will he most convenient to begin, not uith 
Tihfto-Bunnan, hut with the, for India, less iinjKjrfant .Siainese-Cbinesc. ■ The ■way will 
the;! he left olesir for the cousidomfion at Icngtli of tiie more intricate grouping of 
T3h''t<>-I>iirm;tii. 


Vou 1, pakt 1. 
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CHAPTER V.-THE SIAMESE-CHINESE SUB-FAMILY. 


Sinitic Group 

Survey. 

Ci'Usuii of 1021. 
12/, 627 

Tai Group 

. 4,205 

020,035 

ToTil 

, 4,205 

1,053.802 

CHuese . 

Chinese. 

Binltic Group. 

Ccusua of 1021. 

127,527 


Tai Group. 


The Siamese-Cliiiiese suli-faniily consists of two 1 !>« Sinitu* iw\ (Ito 'Ini. 

Tin; foiiin!!- inclufU's Chinese, ntnl, »" 
explnincd nl»ove,‘ jM-Tlmps Knion, noitlnjr of 
which is (lonlt with in the Sum;y. ChiinM- 
is nowhere n VL‘nincuhir of Uriiish India, 
allhontrh natives i>f the I'lowery I-nid arc 
found in nearly i:very lar^o eif y ns mendninfs, 
leathcr-workci-s, cjirj«'nt<jrs, cuno w<»rker-. 
and the like. In Rangoon and UpiKSi- Riirjna there are considorahle eunununifies. hut all 
are temporary immigrants, who arc either jnereliniits tliat ha\'e eome hy sea, or el.^e 
people from Ytin-nan. 

The Tai race, in its different branches, is beyond all question flu: most nidely spread 
of any in the Iudo*Chiucse Peuinsula, and it is c(‘rtaiuly the 
most nnmerotis. 11 inomhers are to he found from Assjim to 
far into the Chinese Province of Kwang-.si, and from Bangkok to the interior of yun-nan. 
The history of its migration from Yun-nan into soulhom Indo-Cliinn has hi.m already 
briefly described.’ It remains to coirsider the various forms of sjrcech used by lint rnitions 
of which it is comirosed. 

Seven languages of the Tai gi-oup were recorded in the Census, — Siame.se, Lao, Lti, 
Tai Group. Khib), Paye, Shan, and Khanrti. Of tiresc, 

only IChanrti and a stray dialect of Shan are 
found hr tlio area sulqeeted to the operations 
of this Survey. So far as the Census figures 
enumerate them, the others (except Ahoin, 
which is a dead language) wci'c all found in 
British Burma. Excluding Khamtl, these six 
languages have no less tlran seven differcut 
written characters, and there ai-c numerous 
dialects. The Siamese character, which was 
invented in the year 1125, is altogether different from the others. The language, so far 

British India is concerned, is spoken principjilly in the 
Amherst and Mergui Districts of Burma. Lao, a dialect of 
Siamese, is widely spoken in Siam, and in Burma is found in the Aniheret District, 
LUandKhtin. bordering on that country. It has an alphabet of its own, 

borrowed from that of Mon. Lti and KhUn have alphabets 
closely related to that of Lao. They are spoken in the Kengtung Shan State, just north of 
the Siamese frontier. They are forms of speech intermediate between Siamese and Shan- 
Daye is spoken by a few people in the Southern Shan States. I know nothing about it. 


Siamese . 

S»u*rc3'- 

Ceneus of 1021. 
8,744 

Lao 

* • « ... 

3.851 

L& . 

. , , ,,, 

26.108 

KhUn 

« • ... 

33,210 

Daye 

* • . 

746 

SliSn , 

aai 

813.S1Q 

Ahom 

• - • 

... 

Ebuintl 

' . . 4,003 

9,866 


ToTJOk . 4,205 

926,836 


Giamese. 


'See n. .19 
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Shan i)roper is spoken all over the Shan States, both British and Chinese, as far 
north as Mogaung, and also in the country to their noxiih- 
u’est. It has a northern, a southern, and a Chinese dialect, 
the last lianng a slightly different written character, which, like all the other Shan 
•alphabets, is borrowed from Burmese. The word “ Shan,” or, as sounded, “ Shdn, ” is 
the Burmese prommoiation of " Sham,” which is the correct form, and which i-eappeara 
;in tlie final syllable of “ Assam.” As this Survey did not cover the Shan States, the only 
•example of the language across Avhich it came, was the Aiton dialect spoken by some 200 
•immigrants to Assam. These null be mentioned again lower doum. 

In the year 1228 A.D., just about the time when Kublai Khan was establisliing 
himself in China, a Shan tribe, the Ahoms, entered the 
country now called Assam, where they settled and to which 
tliey ultimately gave tlieir name, * Ahom ’ being but a variant pronunciation of ‘ Asam.’ 
Tliey gradually established their power, wliich reached its culminating point in their 
victory over the Kacharis of Dimapur in 1640. This made them masters of the 
wliole of the Assam Valley, and they continued to rale their territories with vigour 
and success up to the end of the seventeenth century, when they became infected xvith 
Hinduism. They lost their pride of race, their habits changed, and ‘ instead of being 
like barbarians, but mighty Cshatriyas, they became, like Brahmans, powerful in 
talk alone.’ They gradually declined in strength, and Assam, xifter being first con- 
•qiiered by the Burmese, xvas finally annexed by the British in 1824. So com- 
pletely Hiuduized did they become before their final fall, that their language has 
been dead for centuries, and is now knomi only by a few priests who have remained 
faithful to their old traditions. Ahom is an old form of the language which ultimately 
became Shan, and it is of great importance for the study of the mutual relationship of 
-the various Tai languages. 

It is curious that, in spite of their long domination, the Ahoms have left so few 
-traces of their influence on the languages of the Assam Valley. They appear to 
have been througliout few in number, and, as their rale extended over various tribes 
:speaking different forms of speech, the necessity of a lingua franca soon became apparent. 
This could only have been either Ahom or Assamese. The latter, being an Aryan 
language, possessed the greater vitality, and its use was no doubt encomuged by the 
Hindu priests who acquired influence over the ruling race. That influence alone would 
not have been sufficient, for Ave sliall see hoAv in Manipur, where Hinduism Avas 
•enthusiastically accepted, the people have still retained their language, although the 
Brahmans have had to invent a Avritten character in AA'hioh to record it. Although the 
Ahoms have left so few traces on the- language of Assam, they have nevertheless 
laid their mark upon its literature. One of the few Ahom words used at the 
present day is huranji, ‘the store of instraction for the ignorant,’ as they called 
history, and it is to them that Assam OAves the histoiical sense which created the series 
• of chronicles, still called by their old foreign name, tliat are the jiride of its 
literature.* 

When jVIogaung was conquered by Alomphra, a number of Shans migrated north, 
-and settled here and there in the country round the upper courses of the Cliindwin and 


C 


• Regarding the Ahom Buranfis, tee Sir Edward Gait’s Sistcry of Assam, pp, xff. (2nd Edition). 
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CHAPTER VI— THE UBETO-BURMAN SUB-FAMILY. 


We have seen that the Tibeto-Burman people first of all sijlit into tn’o branches, 
BranoheB of the Tibeto- One going north and west along the valley of the Saupo into 
Burman Sub-Fomiiy. Tibet, and the other remaining on the south side of the 

Himalaya to populate Assam and Burma. So early an ethnical division naturally leads 
us to expect a corresponding division of languages, and such indeed is the case. 
Philologists have hitherto divided the Tibeto-Burman sub-family into two main bmnehes, 
the Tibeto-Himalayan, and the Assam-Burmese or Lohitic. To these we must add a 
third, miscellaneous group, which, for the sake of convenience, we may call the h'orth 
Assam Bmnch. So far as up to the present has been ascertained, tin's last occupies an 
intermediate position between the two others, and is spoken by tribes whose ancestors 
appear to have migrated thither independently, and at different times, from the original 

SniTcy. Cansnsofmi. nidus of the Tibcto-Burman race. On the 
margin I give the number of speakers 
recorded for each branch in this Linguistic 
Survey and in the Census of 1921. For the 
Assam-Burmese Branch the Survey figures 
are much less than those of the Census, as the former did not cover anj'thing like the 
whole Assam-Bui'mese area. Accessions of territory, or a widening sphere of political 
interest, accounts for the large number of speakers of the North Assam branch recorded 


Tibeto-Himalayan 
Kortli Assam 
Assam-Bnnncsc 


399,742 

SG.9J0 

1,643,665 


440,308 

80,482 

11,438,263 


Tot.il 


1,980,307 11,969,011 


in the Census. 

This division of the Tibeto-Burman languages is not, however, so simple as it 
Mutual relationship of the seems. The question is considered in detail on pp. lOff. of 
three branches. Volumc III, Part i, of this Survey, and here it must suffice 

to give the broad results so far as we have been able to ascertain them. The most 
northern representative of the Tibeto-Himalayan Branch is Tibetan, and the most 
southern representative of the Assam-Biuanese Bmnch is Burmese. Between I hem lie all 
the other Tibeto-Burman languages. The two extremes are connected along two distinct 
linguistic chains. The eastern chain consists of the Kachin and Lolo forms of .speech, 
M'hich connect Tibetan directly with Burmese. The western chain is at first a p.iir of 
chains each begimiing in a different locality, but joining together lower down, like the 
letter T. The joint chain then goes on and ends again in Burmese. The eiistcni limb 
of this Y begins with the miscellaneous forms of speech which make up the North 
Assam Branch and continues through dialects of the Naga Hills into those of the Bodo 
and Knki-Chin groups, where it meets the otlier, we.stem, limb. The latter begins with 
those dialects of Tibetan winch have crossed the Himalayan watershed from the North 
and have occupied the southern face of that range. These also lead us into Bodo and 
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Kiiki-Chin. The joined eastern and vesteni limhs then lead ns, like Knehin and .Lr)Io, 
into Burmese. This may he roughly reiircsenled hy the following diagram : — 

Tibetan. Original Tibeto- 


Assam 


Himalayan Languages. North 

'Languages.' 

Bodo Group. Naga Group. 


Burman Speech. 


Kachin -Lolo 


Kuki-Chin Group. 


Tibeto-Himalayan Branch. 

Survey. Ccusub of 


Tjbctan Group . , , 208.608 

Xm-pronominalizeO Himahvau 100 ‘’56 
Group. • '■ 

Fronominalized HimaUvun 03,078 
Group. ■ 


1021. 

2.U.8S0 

100.537 

107.Ril 


ToiAt . 399,742 47o.2(!3 


T,, , \ Burmese.' 

.m„ facing 

Tibeto-Himalayan Branch. 

The 'J iheto-lTinialayaii Bnmeh falls more 
easily into three well defuied groujis. The 
first, or Tihetnn, Gump conslKts of those 
forms of siwech whicJi wc may call hy their 
geneml Indiaii name of ‘ BhOiifi, ’ ’and of 
wWch the mo.st prominont niifresentalive is 
Ahetan, or the BhOlia of Tiliet. 

This last named language hardly eoneenis 
us, as the Survey does not cxtcml to Tibet 
proiicr, hut other forin.sof BliOtia, which from 
ano ler point of view may be looked u]xm 
as dialects of Tibetan, are found iu Baltistan 
fnd Udukh, and have crossed the Himalaya 
^ uito the northern jiarts of Lahoul, Sjiiti, 
205.508 231.883 of Garliwal, Kimiaun, 

possesses tones, due to the loss of old prefixes but Bhutan. Tibetan proper 
Baltistan we find many prefixes still in viWons '"■®®*^^’'urds into Ladakh and 

P of 1 Jen of philology and on 


'Tibeian . 

Baltl nnd Furib 
liadabbl 
Pa-Djoug-kS 
Eboke . 
•Others . 


Tibetan Group. 

Surrey. 

7,968 
130,678 
28.806 
20,000 
5,079 
11,977 


Total 


Census of 
1921. 

8.99S 

148,366 

33,302 

lCi046 

10,326 

20,650 
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account of its literature, the language is of great imjportance, and, though there are so 
feAT speakers in India, its connexion "with India is intimate. It was from India that 
Tibet received the Budd h ist religion and the scriptures that explained it. Tibet’s ven- 
alphabet is of Indian origin, and its earliest literature, dating from the 7th century a.d., 
consists mainly of translations of Indian books, many of which are now lost in their ori- 
ginal form. It was these translations that changed the rude speech of the Tibetans into 
a copious literary language capable of reproducing the in&aite wealth of Sanskrit in a 
manner at once litei-al and faithful to the spirit of the original.* 

The standard form of Tibetan is that spoken in Central Tibet, in the inovinces of 
and Tsang, and several dialects spoken in other parts of that country have been cata- 
logued in Volume III, Bt. i of this Survey. So far as India is concerned, it will be suffi- 
cient to consider two groups of dialects, — an Eastern a 

Western. The Eastern includes Lhoke, the language of 
Bhutan ; Dii-njong-ka, the foim of Tibetan spoken in Sikkim ; 
Sharpa and Kagate of Nepal, and minor dialects found in 
Numann and the State of Garhwal. In Ladak li and Baltis- 
tan wo find the Western Group. Ladakhi has been sufficiently 
studied to have a dictionary, and several texts in the dialect have been publiihed 

by Mr. Francke and other missionaries stationed at Leh. 
Balti, with a peculiar character of its own, now obsolete, 
owns some historical books, but cannot now be called a language with a literatui'e. 
At the present day, the population being Musalman, the Persian character is used for 
writing it, and in this medium we have translations of the Gospels and a few Oliristian 
tracts published in the modem language. Immediately to the East of Balti, between it 

and Ladakhi, lies the closely allied Purik, and, for statistical 
pui'poses, the two dialects have been treated as one with a 
joint total for the number of their speakers. As already stated, Balti and Ladakhi to a 
large extent retain the ancient prefixes lost by standard Tibetan, and consequentlj’- they 
have not developed, tones. 


Lhoke. 

Dfi-njong-kS. 

Sharpa. 

Kagate. 

Ladakhi. 


The above Tibeto-Burman languages are all fonns of speech which can at once be 
recognized as dialects of the Bhotia of Tibet (i.e. Tibetan) 
Himalayan Dialects. Several of them have crossed the Himalayan watershed and 

are now spoken on the south side of the great range. Their arrival there must have been 
at a comiiaratively late period, for tlieir speakers still acknowledge the relationship ndth 
the imrent language. But there is an older set of languages of the same sub-family, 
Avhich must have, crossed the Himalaya from the North before the language of Tibet 
had established itself in its present form, and which have, in the sites where we now find 
them, had their own history and, independently of Tibetan, their oum development, 
although their more distant relationship with that language cannot be denied. These are 
called the “ Himalayan ” Tibeto-Burman languages, and their general characteristics are 
thus described by Professor Konow — 

These langnnges arc all Tibeto-Burman foi-ms of speech, although in many of them wo can ohsor\e 
several featni-es which are not in accordanoo with Tibeto-Burman principles Thus, n difference is often made ' 
between such words ns denote animate beings and inanimate things, respectively ; higher numbers are often 
counted in twenties and not in tens os is the case in Tibetan, Burmese, Chinese, Siamese, etc. . the personal 


• See Preface to Jasclikc's Tibetan Dictionary, p. iv. 
’Vol. Ilf, Pt. i. p. ITP. With a few vothal alicTatioiii. 
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pr^nonrs often have a dnnl in addition to the ordinai-y plnrol, and doable ficte of the dual and plni-al of the 
Lt person, one including and the other excluding the person or persons addressed 5 there is in many dialects 
a tendency to distinguish the person of the subject by adding pronominal suffixes to the verb, so that a kind of 
regular conjugation is eSeeted, and so forth, 

° In such characteristics the dialects in question have struck out lines of their own, in entire disagree- 
ment with Tibtto-Bnrman, or even Tibeto-Chinese, principles. They h ire accordingly become modified in 
their whole structure. It is difficult to help inferring that this slate of affaire must be due to tho existence of 
an old heterogeneous substratum of the population, which has exercised an influence on the language. That 
Ad population must then have spoken dialects belonging to a different linguistic family, and thp general modi- 
fication of the inner structure of the actual fowns of speech must he due to the fact th.at the lending principles 
of those old dialects have been engiafted on the languages of the tribes in question. Kow it will he observed 
that all these features in which the Himalayan dialects differ from other Tibato-Burman languages are in 
thorough agreement with the principles prevailing in the llnndn forms of speech. It therefore seems probable 
that hlnndas, or tribes speaking a language connected with those now in use among the Mnndas, have once 
lived in the Himalaya and have left their stamp on the dialects there spoken at the present day. 

The non-TibetO'Burman characteristics mentioned above are seldom found together in one and the same 
form of speech, and some of the dialects under consideraiicn have few if any traces of them. On the otlier 
hand, some of these features, such as the distinction between an inclusive and an exclusive plural of the first 
per-onnl pronoun, have peneti-ated mnch farther and are, o.g., fonnd in the western dialects of Tibetan. If we 
consider only the formation of verbs, the most interesting feature of Tibeto-Burman languages, it will be 
found that HodgsonV classification inti non-pronominalized and pronominalized languages holds good for the 
entire field of Himalayan philology. We shall therefore adhere to it in the ensuing pages and consider the 
Himalayan dialects under two different headings, non-pronominalized end pronominalized dialects. 

The latter group we shall farther subdivide into two sub-groups, one comprising several dialects sptiken 
in the east of the valley of Nepal, and the other consisting of some forms of speech fonnd in Humann and 
further towards the West. 


Ifon-pronominalized Himalayan Ziangnages. 


Gurang , 

Survey. 

Census of 1921. 

5,211 

Hurmi . 

36,813 

38,512 

SunwSr . 

. 5,3o6 

4,132 

MScrari . 

i6,9?a 

20,536 

"SewSti . 

6,979 

10,134 

Rda;; or Lepcha . 

. 31,891 

20,569 

OtbcTis , • . 

. 200- 

1,443 

Tom 

100,236 

100.537 


The Kon-pronommalized dialects are spohen in Central and Eastern Nepal, and 

further to the East, in Sikkim and Bhutan. 
As most of them are spoken in Nepal, the 
statistics given on the niai'gin are necessarily 
incomplete, for the nnmbers given represent 
only those speakers (mostly soldiers in our 
Gorkha regiments or immigrants to Ear- 
jiling) who were fonnd in India Proper. 
T^e bulk of the speakers, who reside in 
Nepal, is altogether omitted from considera- 

. . , c ii -v 1 /-> i 1 hand, thanks to the 

tote of the ^e^»l^rer™enf. the survey ba, been aappHed ofth ve^ complete 

a^mmeoe of most d to homages, apd it is possible to give fcirlv gold accolts 
of them, even if we do not know how many people speak them. ' ^ 

The influence of the ancient language of thp "MiTnas ^ ^ 

these languages a.-; m those of the pronominalized gi-oup^ tLto are^neveSeS 
distinct traces of its previous importance anrl wp , jibv eri/ueresb 

1 Tvi. j. V 1 ^ iaxu.e, ana we may assume with eonsifleraWe 

probability that here we have a case of the oM t 1 c i-onsiaeraoie 

and of the Bodo languages spoken immediately to the East ^VTapp^r tof 
e.vample of tliis in Sunwar. In Hodgson’s davs it wpo o PP^r to have a clear 

if the specimens received for the Survey are to be trusted languuse, but, 

. Esrey UP, written in 1847. so that, allortg fo^i” 
the Survey were received, this change took ptee in Httle to hd^ ^ 

wo know how rapidly Tiheto-Bunuan laugua-es which h«v. ^ 

a coaservaHve iuauo.ee do change, tUs short period need not ^ 

' Esfays Tclatlng to Inaian Subjects. Tol. i, j,. 105. 
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certniu that iu all these languages the Munda characteristics were much stronger 
two or three centuries ago than they are now. On the other hand we also see hi these 
non-ijronoiuinalized languages links connecting them with the Bodo Group. Whether 
they are naturally inherent in the languages or have been borrowed from the neighbour- 
ing languages we do not know, hut, either way, it is the presence of these links which 
cause the Himalayan languages to form the western limb of the letter T alluded to 
on page 53. 

The head-quarters of Gurung, Murmi, Simn'nr, Magari, and Newari are in Hepal, 
and most of the speakers recorded for the Survey were found in Daqiling and the 
neighbourhood, where they formed an overflow from that country. Elsewhere in British 
India the speakers were chiefly found in Gorkha regiments. Only one of them, Newari, 
has any literature. Before the Gorkha invasion the Newars were the ruling mce of the 
country, and the name of the tribe is only another form of the woid ‘A'epal.’ Hewari 
was thus the state language of the country until the overthrow of the Newar dynastj"^ in 
17G9. Buddhism was introduced into Nepal at a very early date, and, though Sanskrit 
accompanied it as the language of sacred hooks, Newari also soon became used for 
literary pui’poses. Host Newar hooks are commentaries on, or translations of, Sanskrit 
Buddhist works current in Nepal, hut from the fourteenth ceo^tury inscriptions iu the 
language began to apjffiar, and we have other suiwivals in the shape of indigenous diction- 
aries, grammars, anddmmatic Avorks Avith stage directions in NeAvari. The oldest Newari 
hook AAith Avhich Ave are acquainted aaus written in the Idth century, and is a historical 
aocoiAiit of the chief eA*ents in Nepal from a.d. 1056 to 1388. The language has an 
alphabet of its oavji and has received some study from Hussion and German scholars, 
hut the only Englishman aa’Iio has examined it Avas Hodgson, and eA’^en he did not give 
it any special attention. 

Another interesting language of this group is Bidiig or, as the Nepalese nickname it, 
Lepcha. It is the j)rincij)al language of Sikkim, and has an alphabet of its own 
and a literature AA-hich is said to consist mainly of AAmrks on Buddhist theology and 
coimectcd subjects. As it is spoken within easy reach of Darjiling it has attracted 
the attention of English scholars, and has been provided with a grammar and dictionary 
Avritten on European lines. 

In the Pronomiualized group the influence of the ancient Munda language is 
PronomiiiaiizDd Himalayan far more aiJparent. In all of them AA'e notice the character- 
languages. idiom of suffixing personal pronouns to the verb to 

indicate not only the subject but also, often, the direct and indirect objects. When 
a Limbu AAUshes to say ‘ I strike him,’ he turns both the ‘ I ’ and the ' him ’ into suffixes 
added to the verb. ‘ Sti-ike ’ is hip, ‘ him ’ is -tfi, and ‘ I ’ is -ng, so he says hiptung, Avhich 
it Avill be remembered is exactly parallel to the Saniali example given on page 37. Some 
of the languages of this group follow the Munda system of coimting the higher numbers 
in tAA'enties. Only tAA'o folloAV the Tibetan system of counting by tens, and the rest have 
embarrassed comparative philology by borrowing the Indo-Aryan numerals. In Tibetan 
and the languages allied to it there is a complicated system for expressing inonouns. 
But the various forms are due to the exigencies of etiquette, and each implie.s a 
different degree of politeness, just as in many other oriental languages we hear such 
expressions as ‘this poor slave’ used instead of an uncompromisingly egotistical ‘I.’ 

A'on. 1, PART I. ^ 
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But in these j)ronommalized languages, though there is great variation of pronominal 
forms, this is based on an altogether different principle. Exactly as in Munda, there are 
tlu-ee forms indicating niunber,— a singular, a dual, and a plural, — for each person, 
and for the first person we have even greater diversity, there being sepamte duaLs 
for ‘I and thou,’ and *I and he,’ and plurals for ‘I and you,’ and ‘I and they.’ 
In some of the TTestern dialects we even find what might almost be called instances 
of borrowing of Munda words, and a relic of Munda or Mon-Khmer prouimciation in the 
checked final consonants which have been described oji pages 37 and dS. 

As stated above, these pronominalized languages fall into two groups, an Eastern 
and a TTestern, which, so far as the materials available show, ai-e separated from each other 
by a comparatively wide extent of countiy. The Eastern group is confined to Eastern 
hej)al and the neighbourhood, — the so-called ‘ Kirant ’ * countiy, owing to which they 
were appropriately named by Hodgson, ‘the Kiranti Dialects.’ As they all inhabit this 
tract figures are amilable for only a few of them, and these refer only to settles 
in Darjiling and thereabouts and in no vr&j indicate the tine numbers of the speakers of 

these forms of speech. I thei'efore omit 
all figures in the list given on the margin. 
Those curious in the matter can refer to the 
incomplete figures given in Appendix I 
(p. 392). All these languages have been 
described by Hodgson, some veiy briefly, 
and others, — especially Dhimal, Bailing 
(a Khambii dialect), andVajm, — at consider- 
able length. Limbfi has a full modem 
sranamarfromthe pen of Colonel Senior, but 
known beyond the materials coUected bv 


Eastern Pronominalized Group. 

DhimSl, 

ThSmI. 
liimbn. 

Yaklu. 

KhambS (tritb 16 dialects). 

Bsi or Jirndar. 

Ysjn. 

CbSjang. 

KosQnda. 

BhtSmQ. 

ThSks^. 

regarding the rest, practicallv nothing is 

TT_ 5 _ «... • O 


Yanchau 
Cbaoiba Lahuli 
Bundo and lian-Ioi 
EanSsbt 
Eanaurl 
Banglais 
Darmiya 
Cbandangst 
Byanysl . 

JanwsU 

Tom 


Census of 1021. 


630 

22,038 


a„d the eutae,..ent ifo^at,™ v 

xuej possws all the Munda characteristics that 
distmgmsh the Eastern Group, and it is 
ere,— ill Kanauri and a neighbouring 
dialect,— that we find the checked final 
consonants to which reference has already 
een made. The most important of these 
aiigi^^es is the Kanauri (also written 
Kanau-ari) spoken in Kanawar, sixty or 
seventy miles north-east of Simla. It has 
received some study, and has been given 
orammai and a vocabulaiy written, bv 
Europeans or compiled under their eneom- . 

translated mto it. Kanashi is a curious 


r«ple, tie rSr*”* San.krit Jitemure. Simiiarlv th T H. 

’ Tlie Census figures for these hn»uuo 

oad returned as, Tibetan. ■"« ’’e*!' incomplete, ft j, , 

w probable tliat they hare all been contused with,. 


SurvQr. 
2,095 , 
1,387 
2,987 
080 
13,090 
6U 
1,761 
lA6o 
1,585 
200 

27,093 
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lonoly liingnago spokoii in an isolated irlcn in Knlu, to the north-n’cst of Kanauri, with 
Avhioli it has niany points of rcseinhlanco. Being: surrounded on all sides hy speakers of 
Kill 111 , an Indo- Aryan languai^*, it has naturally borrowed from it a portion of its voca- 
hulary, Imt the ohanicter of the language as a whole clearly points to a connexion with 
Kanauri. ilanchalT, Cliamha Lahull, Bunan, and Bangloi are spoken still farther to the 
north-west in the mountainous country of Lahul, Cliamha, and Kangra. TJiey have 
received attention from the Ladakh mi.«sionaries, and gospels have been translated into 
Jlauchiiti and Bunan. The remaining languages of this group are spoken a long ivay to 
the wist, in the mountain ranges of the north of Kumauu. Kothing is Imown of them 
except what is recorded in the Survey, and that is Init little ; but, with one exception, it 
is sufficient to show that they belong to this group. The exception is Janggali, of which 
the Survey failed to obtain any satisfactory sjiecimens. The name indicates the wildness 
of its forest si>eaker.<, and all that we can say u ith certainty is that it is a member of the 
Tibeto-Burman sub-family. It has been classed with the others, for the present, merely 
on account of its geograjihical position. 

The above remarks conclude our survey of the Himalayan Tibeto-Burman dialects. 
As jireviously pointed out, the indications of the ancient !Muuda influence on these forms 
of sjvech is a matter of the greatest interest. It connects languages spoken in Lahul, 
Chamba, anil Kanawar with the ;^[unda languages of Central India, and, through them, 
with the Khasl spoken in Assam, and ult lithe !Mon-Khmer languages of Further India. 
These last lead us on to the tongues of Indonesia and Polynesia till we arrive at Easter 
Island. Boughly sjieaking, wc find this Austric Family of languages extending from 
SO® cast longitude to 110'' west longitude, a total of 170 degrees longitude, or very nearly 
half way round the world. Excepting the Indo-European (which has in modern times 
siiread from Eurojie to America) it is the most uddcly extended of any of the language 
families of the earth. 


North Assam Branch. 

In describing the progress of the migrations of the Tibeto-Bunnan tribes, I have 
stated that, after the Tibetan bi-ancb had entered Tibet along the course of the Sani>o, 
some of its members crossed the Himalaya and appeared on tlie southern slope of that 
ranire. Of these, the most eastern are the inhabitants of Bhutan and Towang. East 
of them, extcndinir from Towang up to and beyond the extreme eastern corner of Assam, 
the bills norfb of the Bi-alunaputra arc occupied by four tribes, the correct classification 
of whose lantriiages is a matter of considemble doubt. These are, in oi-der, going from 
west to cast, the Akas, Angkas, or Hrusso;the I)nfias;thc Abor-Miris; and the Mishmis. 
"Most of these people live outside settled Briti.sh territory. Oui- knowledge of them 
is therefore incomplete, and the figures shown on the margin in no way represent the 

real numbers of the .speakers, but only those 
who were foimd in British territory. The 
Akas or Angkas, as they are called by their 
neighbours, or Hrusso, as they call them- 
selves, dwell in the hills north of Darrang, in 
a comer between Toivang and Assam. Of 
all the North Assam languages we know 
least about theirs. An attempt Avas made 


ITorth AsEam Brnncb. 




Stirvcy. 

Cl'D^TlE of 1021 

Aka or llrusfo 


20 

71 

AVtT 


170 

13,S17 

Miri 


aMio 

C3,2S0 

J)afiS . . 


ODO 

950 

Michmi 


220 

81G 

Total 


30,010 

80,482 
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to gain 


nafla. 


Abor-Uixi. 


further iBforoationooDMnmig it for tlie purposes of tlio Surry, but OOT one 

authority, the Aka chief Arhose presence and lielp had l)ecn 

secured, in-eferred the freedom of his native hills to philology, 

and disappeared before the work was finished, leaving our information tantaliziugly 

incomplete Kobinson gave us a short vocabulary in 181-3 , Hcsselmcyer a fuller one in 

1868 and J D. Anderson another in 1896.* The firet differs altogether from the two 

latter, and is apparently really a eornipt Dafla. The Aka of Hessclmcyer and Anderson 

is certainly a Tibeto-Burman language, but it appeal's to have stniiige and peculiar 

phonetic laws which cause it to differ widely from the speech of any other language of 

the branch. Even the numerals and the pronouns liave special forms, though, on the 

other hand, its vocabulary shows points of contact with Bafla, Avhich do not seem to be 

due to borrowing. There are very few of the tribe, or of the B.\fl«ls in British territory. 

East of the Akas lie the Baflas, east of them the Miris, and 

east of them, on both sides of the Biliang river, the Ahors. 

The lliris and the Ahors speak the same language, with only dialectic variations, and this 

is closelv connected with Bafla. IVc know a srood deal about 
< ^ 

Ahor-Miri and Bafla.’ Robinson gave ns grammars of both in 
the middle of the last century, aud, to omit mention of less inipiortaut notices, in later 
times Mr. Needham has given us a grammar and Mr. 3 . H. Lorrain a dictionary of the 
former, and Mr, Hamilton a grammar of the latter. We have seen that Aka and Bafla 
have points of contact in vocabulaiy, and at the other end of the chain Ahor shows 
signs of affinity to the nearest form of the Mishmi language. 

The Misbmis, who inhabit the hills north of Sadiya, are divided into four tribes, 

' speaking thi-ee distinct dialects. The most ivesteni are the 
Midu (or, as Robinson wrote, Nedu) or Cliulikata Mishmis, 
chuiikats. ■^^*0 occupy the valley of the Bihang witli the adjoining 

hills, and, to their east, the Mithun or Rebejiya (outcaste) 
Mishmis. These appear to speak the same dialect, or language, hut about it we know 
hardly anything. We have only an imperfect vocabulary collected by Sir George 
Campbell. Even the indefatigable Robinson failed to get specimens of it. All that he 
can say is ‘they sp^k a language peculiar to themselves, yet bearing some affinity- 
to that spoken by their neighbours the Ahors and 3Iiris.’ East of the Bebejiyas lie the 
Bigarn. Taying or Bigaru Mishmis, beyond the Bigaru river. The 

a -n 1 iRshmis are still further east, towards the Lama ralley 

ot a ot Lhassa. hna givea as voca- 

laknes of both of these, aad Jlr. Keedhaai has also Tvrittea a Digaru Tooabalarr. Ihe 
two dialects, or languages, are very different. 

The North Assaa. Bnmch of the Tibeto-Buta.aa toagaes is, it aiast be ooafessed. a 
aSWiSa:"""” eoUeotioa of laagaages grouiied oa aeo- 


jUiBliiai. 


eortaia eoaclartoa is a ae^Ti^i-S,at‘^°° Tf »'“f Oai oae 

Hhaalayaa, aor as Assamtsa™ thoatw? “Wo- 

iivirmese. though they are connected with both. 


' Six Georg* CxnphfU also printed an Ata vocabu laxy « 1874, 
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speeoli, ajul, on tho -wliole, they can bo described as links n'hich connect the Tibeto- 
lliinalayan languages n-ith the Assani-Biirmesc Botlo, Nagn, Kuki-Cliin, and Kaciiin. 


Assam»Burmese Branch. 

Tlie probable race history of the tribes Avhicb employ the forms of speech belonging 
to the Assjim-lhirmese branch of the Tibeto-Burman languages Inis been glanced at in the 
jiTCCodiug pages, and more details will be given fiirtiicr on. This branch is further 
dividwl into the following groups: — the Bodo, Ibc AViga, the Kachui, the Kuki-Ghin, the 
Burma, the IjoIo-Mos'o and the Sak or Lui. Of tiicse the only grouiis that have been 
oxamincil each as a whole in this Survey arc the Bodo and the NSga. The Kachin, the 

Kuki-Chiii, the Sak, and the Bm-ma have 
been partly examined, as some of the 
languages belonging to them fell within the 
area of its operations, but by far the greater 
number of the languages of these four 
groups belong to Burma, and have not 
been touched by this Survey at all. Pinally, 
the Survey has not touched any languages at 
all of the Lolo-ifos'o group. Tlie gaps left 
by tin’s Survey will be filled up in due course 
by the juoposed Linguistic Survey of Burma, and, jiending its completion, I do not 
proi»ose, so far as the languages of Burma are concerned, to do more than refer very 
briefly to them, adojjting so far as may be the elassification authorized by our very 
incomjdetu knowledge. It is quite possible that this classification may have to be 
seriously altered wiien the Burma rescjirchcs are completed. For Bodo and Naga and for 
some of the Ivuki-Chin languages, we are on firmer ground, and I shall enter into 
Ibc subject in grcsitcr detail. As rcgsirds all these groups, we may say that accordiug to 
our present knowledge, the Bodo and Xaga groui)s are those most closely connected u-ith 
the Tihcto-lliinalayan langujigcs, while the Kuki-Cbin and Burma groups disiday more 
indcjwiulent clianictcristies. Between these two extremes lie t!:e Kachin and LoJoOIos'o 
groups, the former being more nc;irly related to Kuki-Chin and the latter to Burmese. 
The Sak (Lui) group requires separate consideration, and seems to represent the outcome 
of one of the c;irliest Tibeto-Burman swarms. 


Gio'-jr- 

Aesani-Burnicso Branch. 

Sarvoy. Ci<n«us ot IMt 

B<'<3'> . 


Cl-.CSO 

TIS.CDG 

No.:* . 


eoi.Tna 

3.'<S,G34 

Kncliin 


l.WO 


K nl:i*CIiin . 


&Gr,<i2o 

71>0,:U1 

Bannn • 


r.2,0j2 

o,d:*5.6n5 

o-Mc^'o . 


... 

75,0S6 

SA 


... 

*J5,U3 

Total 


1,543,555 

11,18S,2GG 


The group of trilies known ns Bodo or Bdrii forms the most numerous and important 


Bodo Qroup. 


Knehun or Betdo 


Laluni; . 




GatO . ■ 


Koch . 


IKbhfi . 


■llimrS 


Chuliys . 


llorlti . . 

Total 


Survey. 

CciifUA ol 1021 

. 272,231 

271,012 

. 40,100 

10,383 

. 18,031 

11,010 

. 130,703 

210,117 

. 10,300 

10,105 

. 31,370 

22,010 

. 105,850 

103,720 

. 304 

4,113 

. 

1 

. 618,050 

716,000 


section of the non-Aryan tribes of the 
Province of Assam. Linguistic evidence 
.shows that at one time they extended over the 
whole of the present province west of ilani- 
jmr and the Kaga Hills, e.xcepting only the 
Khnsi and .Taintia Hills, which are inhabited 
by people speaking IChasi, a language of 
a different family, — the Austro-Asiatic. To 
the north of the Khasi Hills they occupy the 
whole, or nearly the whole, of the Brahma- 
putra Valley. To the west they have made 
the Garo Hills their own. To the south 
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whioli I hiivc soon arc correct, it is a nloncfrel Garo largely mixed with Assamese, 
and is the only form of speech knomi at the present day by the name of ICOch. The 
tnulitions of the spealccrs do not, liowever, connect their tribe witli the Garos. They 
believe tha*^^ they came from the north-west, j.e., where the Koch kings formerly ruled, and 
they quite easily represent a tribe which had migrated from there to their present seats. 

The into Koches are now, at any rate, represented Ijy tlie Kachai'is, who inhabit 
Kowgong, Kanirnp, Goalpara, Gooch Bihar, and the neigh- 
bouring coimfry. Towards the east of this tract they call 
themselves Bai-fl, usually mispronoimced “ Bodo,” and have 


Kfichilri. 
Bara or Bodo. 


given this name to the whole group of languages of wbich their tongue is a member. 
Towards the west they arc called ^feches, but everywhere their speech is the same, with 
a few local peculiarities. Their language is a fairly rich one, and is remarkable for the 
great case with which roots can be compounded together, so as to express the most com- 
plex idea in a single "portmanteau ’* word. Por instance, the sentence “go, Jind take, 
and see, and observe carefully ” is indicated by a sinirle word in Kachari. Of all the 
l.anguaffes of the group it is the most j)honetically developed, and here and there sliows 
signs of the conuncncement of that true inflexion which is strange to most agglutinative 
languages. Another interesting fact is that in it we see going on before our eyes that 
juocess of phonetic attrition which, in all the languages of the family, has turned dis- 
syllables into monosyllables, and has created that characteristic isolating appearance of all 
Indo-Chinese tongues. To take an example: — the u'ord sd means ‘person,’ and the word 
^ is a causstl prefix. Hence the compound fi-sd means ‘a made person,’ ?.e, ‘a child,’ for 
the Tibeto-Bunnan mind cannot grasp the abstract idea which we connote by the n-ord 
‘ child,' and can think of a child only in reference to its father, the person who made it. 
But here accent comes in. It is jnit on the second word of the compound, so that the i 
of^ is .«:carcely audiiile, and we gct./’A?. Tlii-s accounts for the origin of the word for 
‘child’ ill cognate languages. It is always a monosyllable, /sd, bsd, or soinething of the 
sort. "We should never have known the real meaning of this monosyllable had we not 
Kachari for our guide. Kay, Kachari itself makes' secoiukry monosyllables in this way. 
Por instance, rdn means ‘ to be dry,’ but/ra«, which we now know to be contracted from 
ji-rdn, means ‘ to make diy.’ 

Bwlo is a language which is fairly well-known. Besides school-books, we have for 
the standard Bodo dialect a grammar by Endle and an excellent collection of folktales by 
Anderson, while Skrefsrud ha.s given us a grammar of Mech. 


Closely connected with Kachari is the Lalung spoken in south-west Kowgong and 
tlic neighbourhood. It forms a link between it and Dima-sa. 

LTiiunB. jj. |j,e Bodo language sjioken in the hill country of 

* '* ‘ Korth Cachar. The name of the country in which it is 

siJoken has led to its being called ‘ Hills Kficbnri,’ but this has the disadvantage of in- 
ducing the belief that it and the ‘ Plains Kachari ’ of Kamxoip are different dialects of 
the same language’, Beally these two are not so .nearly connected as French and 
Spfinish. They both belong to the same linguistic group, and both, no doubt, have a 


' The DiinS-f a of Xortli Cachar and the Bodo of Kararup fomied one nationality till about IMO A.D., when tlio Ahonis 
conquered the former, who at the tiire occupied the Dhansiri Valley as far as the Brahmaputra, with DimEpur iis theircapital. 
They then retreated into tho XortU Ciehar hills. The differentiation between DimE-sE and standard Bodo has therefore pro. 
baWy habon place (.luce that date. Up to that time there had been free communication between the two branches. 
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commoB ancestor, l>ut, at the present day, they are quite distinct fonus of speech and it 
is best to call TTills Kachari by the title which its speakers give to themselves, Dima-sa. 
Since it was described in the Survey, it has been given a grammar and vocahula^- by 
Air Dvmdas It has a dialect of its o\rji spoken in south hiougoiig called Hojai. 

Going still further up the Assam Valley, we find the most 
eastern of the Bodo languages, the Chutiya, which is fast 
chutiya. dvin^ out. It is spoken only by a few Deoris, who form the 

priestlv caste of the Chutiva tribe. They have preserved, in the midst of a number of 
aUen mces the language, religion, and customs which they brought about a hundred 
years ago from the countrj* east of Sadiya, and which, we may presume, have descended 
to them with comparatively little change from a period anterior to the Ahom invasion of 
Assam. Their present s^ts are on the Majuli Island in Sibsagar, and on the Dikrang 
River in north Lakhimpur. Of all the langu^es of the Bodo group, owing no doubt 
to its religious associations, it appears to have preserved the oldest characteristics, and to 
approach most nearly the original form of speech from which they are all derived. It 
and Kachan represent the two extremes, the least developed and the most developed of 
the group. Like the latter, it exhibits the remarkable facility for forming compound 
verbs to which attention has already been drawn. This is probably a characteristic of ail 
the dialects of the Bodo group, but it is only these t\vo which have been thoroughly 
studied, so that we cannot as yet he certain about the others. 

Returning to western Assam, we have next to consider Garo, or, as its qmakers call 
it, !llande Kusik, the language of men. Its proper home is 
the Garo Hills, but its speakers have overflowed into the 
plain.s at their feet, and have even crossed the Brahmaputm into Gooch Bihar and 
Jalpaigiiri. Garo, in its standard dialect, has received some literary cultivation at the 
hands of local missionaries, and, besides possessing a version of the Bible, has a printed 
dictionary, school hooks, religious and other works. It has a number of dialects which 
hear a strong resemblance to each other, though to a foreigner learning to converse with 
the natives the differences are striking enough. That known as Atong or Kuchu presents 
the greatest variations, and Garos from other parts of the Garo Hills can make them- 
selves iaUiy well understood wherever they go except in the Atong country. It is 
spoken in the lower Someswari Valley which lies south-east of the Garo Hills, and in the 
north-east of the District of Mymensingh. It appears to approach most nearly the 
orimnal lanpage from which the various dialects are derived, for we meet typical 
Vtong peculiarities in the most widely separated locaUties, where Garo, in a more or less 
Bfibha. corrupt form, is spoken. A language closely connected with 

Garo is Rahha, which has most speakers in the District of 
Goalpir,. l.nt wliich is drtag out. Ealilio sesms to 1,0 a Hiudu mme for the tribe, aud 

tirirr'r ^ T Bohans. At oue lime they formed the flghtmg ohm of 

Thcromaimugim,»rla,d togm^ ottho Bodo Group is KpurS, Its home is the 
Tipura. Tippera and the adjoimng portion of the Chitta- 

Srll,«.„udCooI,ar. Tkc 'r* “ “"“f' 

ol«o„oriouu,,hbo,KBlmdud„ud-Ga«, s„d ;eoe^ny‘has ot^f ohoumtSTS 
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Atoriin. 


ITfiRu Group. 



Surrey. 

Centus of 
1021. 


. . . 

27,109 

Wetrm . 

. . OS.MO 

8S,281 

Central 

. . saooo 

4S,S5i 

Kajirm . 

. . . 10.000 

••• 

jS'igC'Kuti 

. . . 

162,260 

Unclaf«rf . ■ 

' « • • ••• 

22..tH 


Totai . 252,70i» 

2.10, 03 1 


the "roup in Avlnch it is inehulccl. An interestiuJ!: point is that the n'orcl for ‘man’ 
is h'ti'dl:, which is almost ‘identical with tlic name Barft by Avhicli the Kaoliarls of 
Ivamrnp and tlio neigljhonrhood call themselve-s. 

To complete, the .survey of this grou]>, we may mention Moriin, a language which is 

believed to be noAV extinct. Tlie Uforiins Avero the first tribe 
conquered by the Ahoms AA’hen tliey entered Assam from over 
the Patkoi. They became the 6iboonite.s of their A-anqiiishers, being employed l)y them 
a.s carriere of firewood, and are still found in Sihsagar and Lakliimpur. 'I’lieir language 
beloiu'cd to the Bodo group, but they Inn-e neaidy all abandoned it in favour of Assamese. 

"While the number of sjAcakers of languages belonging to the Nagfi Group is less than 
half that of those Ai-hosc mother speech is Bodo, the number 
of Nfiga langimgcs is more than four times as many. The 
extmordhiary diversities of speech, diifer- 
enccs of language, not merely of dialect, 
Avhich chameterize the hill country between 
the Fatkoi Bange on the east, the Jaintia 
Hills on the AA'est, the Brahmaputra Valley 
on the north, and IManipur on the south, 
render it one of the most interesting fields 
for investigation by the pliilologist. The 
Assjun Valley proper is bounded on the 
south by ranges of hills sepArating it from 
Sylliet and Cachar. At its AA'cstoni end these hills are com- 
inralivcly Ioaa', and under tlie name of the Garo Hills are 
inhabited by a ]icople siMSiking a language of the Bodo Group. As Ave go Avest they 
become the Khasi and •Tainfia Hills, AA’ith summits rising more than si.v thousand feet 
above the level of the sea. Then avc liaA-e a droj) into the A-alloys of the Kapili and the 
Hbansiri, a country of Ioav liills forming the subdivision of Hortli Cachar. Further east, 
the general level of the tract rapidly rises uj) to the Fatkoi, including the south of the 
IsoAA-gong, Sib.«jigar, and Lakhiinjiur districts, the Ai’hole of tlie Hnga Hills and the north 
■of the State of ifanipur. Here aa'c have a confused mass of mountains, some of them 
rising to nine or ten thousand feet, AA’hicIi, ns aa'c go eastAA-ards, become ranges i-uuning 
north and south, connected Avith the Himalaya through tlie Fatkoi and the hills beyond, 
and extending southArards, through iManiimr and the Lushni Hills, until they terminate 
in the sea at Cape Js'egrais. It is in this coimtry, between North Cachar and the Fatkoi, 
that the Naga languages are mainly spoken. The inhospitable nature of the land and 
the ferocity of the inhabitants Jiave combined to foster this diversity of speech. Where 
commimication is .so diificult, intercourse with neighbouring tribes is rare, and, in former 
times, AA’hon heads AA’cre collected as eagerly as philatelists collect stamps and no girl 
AA'Ould marry a young felloAv aa’Iio could not display an adequate store of specimens, if 
a meeting AA'itli a .stranger did take place, the conversation was sure to be more or less 
one-sided. Under such circumstiinces, monosyllabic languages, such as tliose of the 
Nagas, with no literature, with a floating jironunciation, with a system of taboo which 
■is ever and anon prohibiting the further use of certain words, and Aviih a number of 
loosely used prefixes and suffixes to supply the ordinary needs of grammar, are bound to 
.chauge very rapidly and quite indopendently.of each other. Cases are on record in which 
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Orography. 
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re-arding tlie languages spoken in iMs area is very scanty, but. so far as our knowledge 
extends at present, a strong affinity appeare to exist among them all. Tlrereisalso a 
grftrt resemblance in the manners and customs of the Nagas of 

all expose their dead upon bamboo platforms, leavmg the body to rot there, the skull 
being preserved in the bone-house, which is to be found in nearly every village In 
several of the tribes, the women go perfectly naked. In others the men. ISone of them 

have been recorded in the Census of 1921, , . . „ i i. 

The most important general point about these Eastern JTaga fonus of speech is that 

Characteristics of the Eastern they form a group of transition languages bridging over the 
iTaga languages. gojf between the other Naga tongues and Jvacliiu, me great 

language which lies to their east and south. Another peculiarity which deserves notice 
is that'at least four languages of the sub-group,— Angwaugku, Chingmegnu, Chang, and 
Namsangia,— appear to have an organic conjugation of the verb. Each tense seems to 
change according to the person of the subject, a state of afffiirs quite foreign to the other 
members of the Naga group and to Kachin, and almost foreign to the' Bodo group. The 
Namsangia verb (while not changing for number) has its three persons for each tense, 
just like Assamese or Bengali. 

Taking these Eastern Naga languages from west to east, the first we meet are 


Angwangkn. 

Cliingzaegnn* 


Angwangku or Tableng, and Chingmegnu or Tamlu. A 


Cbang. 


rough estimate shows that they are spoken each by about 
2,300 persons, naked savages who reside (sometimes both in the same village) in the 
hills on both sides of the river Bikhu, before it enters the valley of the Brahmaputra. 
Like so many of these Tiheto-Burman tribes they call themselves by their word for 
‘ man’, — Kdla. Tableng and Tamlu are the names given to them by the English after 
villages in which they live. They call their own languages Augwangku and Ching- 
megmi respectively. Politically their main habitat is in the extreme north-east of the 
Nagjv Hills District. Beydnd the DikhuBiver, outside settled British territory, we find 
a language called, by the Aos, Mojung, and by its speakers, who are doubtfully estimated 

to be about 6,500 in number, Chang. The Aos call all trans- 
Dikhn Nagas * 3Iiri and hence the Changs are often alluded 
to by that name, which should be avoided, as leading to confusion with the altogether 
different kliris of the upper waters of the Snhansiri.' Nearly connected with Ching is 
Bsnpora andMutonis. BanpOTS, with One dialect called Mutonia, which is spoken 

tribes in western and central Sibsagar to the east of 
AngwSilgku. ^Ye have only a few lists of words belonging to this language and its. 
dialect. At the^astern extremity of the same district lie the Mohongias, also called 
Bonbrnrias and Pamduarias. Brmrii, writing in the year 1851, says that their language 
IS the same as hamsangia, but this is not borne out by the only available specimen of 
the lang«agc.-t.he first ten numerals published by Peal in 1872. Crossing the Sibsagar- 
Kamsangis. frontier, ire find the Nagas of Iiakhimpur, usually known 

..Vtor the nf -11 h'amsangias, but also called Jaipuria Nagas= 

know more -iboiit their San"® T" 

for Bobinso‘n pnbli.shed‘aT-^t?rd Sub-Group, 

ilodgson, Peal, Sir George Campbell and Butler Iwyp l * • ^ 1849. Owen, 

■H4<= Or a-orcls Sinoo ^iven ns more or less extended 

n. U or aonls. Smee then nothing seems to have been done regarding them. Indeed at. 
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tlie present day local Europeans seem to know muoli less about the languages of Sibsagav 
and Lakhimpur than did their predecessors of two generations ago. Even the Linguistic 
Survey has failed to obtain any additional information concerning them. The list of 

Eastern Naga languages is completed by a reference to 
Moshang and Shangge, the languages of two tribes in the 
wild covmtry south of the Patkoi. Eurther to the east and 
south we have the great Kaohin countrj% the main language of which is Kachin or 
Singpho. It forms a link between the Naga and Tibetan languages on the one side and 
Burmese on the other, and also leads, through the Meithei of Manipur, from Naga and 
Tibetan into the Kuki-Ohin group. 

There is, moreover, another chain of connexion between Naga and Knki, the Naga- 
Kuki Sub-Group of languages, which, on the other side, 
Waga-EuRi Sub-Group. corresponds to the Naga-Bodo Sub-Group already mentioned 

as leading from Naga into Bodo. The most important of these is Mikir, the head- 
quarters of which are now in the hills that bear the same 
name in the Nowgong District of Assam, and which is also 
spoken in slightly vaiying dialectic forms in South Kamnip, the Kliasi and Jaintia Hills, 
iTaga-Kuki Sub-Group. North Cachar, and the Naga Hills. Small 

fragments of the tribe are also found else- 
where, and it cannot be doubted that in 
former times the Mikirs occupied a compara- 
tively large tract of country in the lower 
Hills and adjoining lowlands of the central 
portion of the range stretching from the 
Garo Hills to the Patkoi. As elsewhere, the 
h'likirs call themselves by their word for ‘ man,’ Jrleng. Their language has received 
some attention from the missionaries who work among them. We have a vocabulary and 
some short pamphlets written in it, and an admirable grammar with selected texts from 
the pen of the late Sir Charles Lyall. In Volume III, Part ii of the Survey I have 
classed Mikir as falling within the Naga-Bodo Sub-Group. The language has affinities 
with Bodo, but subsequent investigation has shown that it is much more closely connec- 
ted with Kuki, and that it should be classed, as here, as belonging to the Naga-Kuki 
Sub-Group, in which it occupies a somewhat independent position. 



Survey. 

Census of 1921. 

Mikir . . 

, 89,616 

109,123 

SoxiromS . . 

. 10,000 

13,096 

MaiSm . 

. 2,600 

3,623 

Miyungkbang 

. 6,000 

... 

Kwoiteng . • 

. 6,000 


TSngkhttl • 

. 26,000 

24,170 

Muring . • 

1,600 

2,366 

Total 

. 139,616 

162,266 


The remaining Naga-Kuki languages are found chiefly in the State of Manipm*. As- 
previously explained, there occurred a backwash from the south of Kuki-Chin tribes into 
this state, where they found Naga tribes already settled. We thus find here a great 
number of Kuki tribes, scattered over the coimtry, each speaking a different language,, 
and also a number of Naga tribes, equally scattered, and all retaining languages of the 
Naga family in a more or less coiTupted condition. The hills of north Manipur lie 
immediately to the south of the Angami Naga country, and it is natural that here the 
Naga characteristics are retained most vigorously. It is in this locality that we find 

Sopvoma, used by the Nagas of the countiy romid Mao 
Sopvoma. (whence their alternative name of ‘Mao Nagas’) on the 

Manipur Naga Hills frontier, about -twenty miles south of Kohima. It is the language 
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of this suh-crroup Tvhicli most nearly approaches the true western Kaga speech, ite closest 


Haram. 


rclativfi tcins? KczUftinji. Soutli of lie the IMtiraiuSj 
inliflbitiiig one Itirs® villfljie. Tlic two tribes cUiini to liti\c ti 
common origin, hut are at perpetual feud with each other. Both Brown and McCulloch 
have given us vocabularies of their language, which are sufficient to show that it is 
different from, but akin to, Sojivoma. In connexion ivith Maram, we may iiieution 

Mivangkhang or Xlayangkhong classed by Bamant with it 
KiySngkhSng, Sopvoma. Nothing more is known about it. Here 

Kvroireng. ^.g jj^gert Kwoireng or Liyang, of which we have 

vocabularies by Brown and McCulloch. The tribe which speaks it inhabits the country 
north of Manipur town, and just south of the great Barail Bange which forms the north- 
western boundary of the State. Immediately to their south lie the Kahui Nagas, whose 
speech belongs to the NagS-Bodo sub-group, and their language is intermediate between 
that and Naga-Knld. The forms taken hyKwoireng pronouns agree best with the latter, 
and therefore it is mentioned here, though the geographical position of its speakers would 
incline one to place it among the Naga-Bodo languages. They are a race possessed of 
some energy, which developes itself in trade with the Angamis and our frontier districts. 

The large and important tribe of the Tangkhuls occupies the 
•pangWini. north-east of the State. They are sometimes called Luhupa 

or Luppa from the htMtp, or curious helmet of cane worn by members of the northern 
sections of the tribe when going into battle. But such a name is mislo.iding, as a similar 
headdress is worn by the Mao Nagas. The number of Tangkhul dialects is said to he 
very great, almost every village in the interior having its separate form of speech. TTe 
may select three as typical, — Tangkhul proper (spoken in and near the village of Ukrul), 
Phadang, and Khangoi. Brown has given us three short vocabularies of Tangkhul, and 
the Linguistic Survey succeeded in obtaining sufficient specimens to compile a short 
grammar and vocabulary. Since the latter was published, the Rev. W. Pettigrew has 
compiled a formal Tangkhul grammar and vocahulaiy. The head-quarters of the tribe 
are at Ukrul, about forty miles to the north-east of Manipur town, and the same distance 
phaaang. to the south-east of the Mao tract, McCulloch lias given us 

Khangoi. vocabularies of Phadang and KhangoL The former closely 

agreci with Tangkhul, while Kh a ng oi has much more of a Kuki complexion. The latter 
Haring. leads Us to Maring, spoken hy a Naga tribe inhabiting a few 

small villages in the Hirok range of hills Avhich separates 
:^mpuT from Upper Burma. There is also a small colony of them in the Manipur 
^ alley, about 25 miles south of the capital of the State. It has two dialects, Khoibu' 
and :^rmg proper, which are closely related to each other. It is the one of the Naga- 
Kuki languages wMch most nearly approaches the KuM-CMu Group. The pronoun of 

Tt “ “ given ne 

I‘”>g“«ic Survey tas succeeded in coUeoling sufficient 
materials to compile a short grammar of the language. 

The Kachin Group hardly concerns ns, as most members of the tribe that sparks 
Kachin Group. ^6 knguages composing it dwell in Burma, and the various 

forms of Kachin speech wUl b e considered in connexion with 

‘ Ihe ‘SaftTi ■ of sorae TOters is proVaMy a misprint. 


■KACHIK AND KTTKI-CHIN GKOTTPSj 


the Linguistic Survey of Burma. There are, hou'ever, a few Kachin speakers- found in 
Kaohin Group, Assam, and they must he my excuse for the 

Survey. Census of 1021. following remarks, which, so far as Burma is 
Kaclim . .. . .. ],020 161,196 Concerned, must be taken as merely provi- 

sional, pending the iiuhlication of the results of the Linguistic Survey of Burma. 
Another name for Kachin is, in Burma, Ohingpaw, and, in Assam, Singpho. This word, 
in its two different forms, means properly ‘a man of the Kachin tribe,’ and lienee ‘a 
man ’ generally. The Kachins inhabit the great tract of country including the upper 
waters of the Ohindwin and of the Irrawaddy, which lies to the east of Assam, and to the 
north, north-east, and north-west of the more settled parts of Upper Burma. Luring the 
last three quarters of a dentuiy they have spread a long way to the south into the Kor- 
them Shan States and the districts of Bhamo and Entha. They would probably have 
extended much further, if we had not annexed Upper Burma when we did ; and indeed 
at the present moment there are isolated Kachin villages far down in the Southern Shan 
States and even bej'Ond the Salwin B-iver. Colonies of them appear to have entered 
Assam, where they are known as Singphos, something over a centuiy ago. At any rate, 
their language shows that they must have come into that country after long contact with 
the Burmans. Philology and the traditions of their race alike point to the head-waters 
of the Irrawaddy as their original home, from which they have gradually extended, 
mainly along the river com-ses, ousting their immigrant predecessors, the Burmese and 
the Shans. The language of the Kachins varies greatly over the large tract of country 
that they occupy. They are essentially a people of the hills, and almost every hill has 
got its peculiar form of speech. We may, however, divide all the dialects into three 
classes — the northera, the Kaori, and that of the southern Kachins. The northern dia- 
lect, which we know best in the form in which it is spoken by the Singphos of Assam, 
has been described in the grammatical sketches of Logan, klajor (afterwards Brigadier- 
General) Maegregor, and Mr. Needham. Southera Kachin, which is that spoken in the 
Bhamo district, is illustrated by those of Messrs. Hertz and Hanson, while the Kaori 
dialect, which is the language of the Kaori Lepais, who inhabit the hills to the east and 
the south-east of Bhamo, foi-ms the basis of that written by Lr. Cushing. As regards 
the mutual relationship between Kachin and the otlier Tibeto-Burman languages, it may 
be said to occupy a somewhat independent position. In phonology it comes close to 
Tibetan ; on the other hand, it is also intimately related to the Naga and Kuki-Chin 
languages and to Burmese. Among the Naga languages, its nearest affinities are to those 
that form the Eastern Sub-group. Of the Kuki-Chin languages, it shows remarkable 
points of resemblance to Meithei. Its relationship to Burmese has. never been disputed. 
The inquiries made during the progress of this Survey show that Kachin, without neces- 
sarilv being a transition language, forms a connecting link between Tibetan on the one 
hand, and Naga, Meithei, and Burmese on the other. 

The territoiy inhabited by the Kuki-Chin tribes extends from the Naga Hills, 
Cachar, and East Sylhet on the north, down to the Sando- 

Kuki-ohin Group. ^ district of Burma in the south ; from the Myittha River 

in the east, nearly to the Bay of Bengal on the west. It is almost entirely filled up by 
hills and moimtain ridges, separated by deep valleys. We find the tribes also in the 
Valley of Manipur and in small settlements in the Cachar plains and Sylhet, Both the 
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names 


Knki' 

KueI' 


Ueithei . 
Korthem Chin 
Central Chin 
OldKuld . 
Sonthem Chin 
(Tnclassed . 


and ‘Chin’ 

CHIH SlfB-OBOUPS. 
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107,601 
48,814 
110,226 


Tot At 


567,625 


Census of I9‘il. 
342,646 
83,033 
141,668 
26,245 
35,206 
167,617 
796,314 


THE TIBETO-imilMA.'N SEB-rA-MILY. 

have been given to them by tlieir neighbours. ‘ Kuki 
is an Assamese or Bengali term applied 
generally to all the hill tribes of this race 
in their vieinitj’, while ‘ Chin’ or ‘Khyeng’ 
is a Burmese word used to denote ihose 
living in the country hetivcen Burma and 
Assam. Neither of these terms is employed 
by the triberthemselves’”’The denomination ‘ Kuki-Chin ’ for this group of people 
and for the group of languages which they speak is therefore purely conventional, them 
being no indigenous name covering them ail as a whole. The tribal languages fall into 
two main sub-groups, which we may conveniently call tiie ‘ 3Ieithei ’ and the ‘ Chin.’ 
We have already seen how it is probable that this stock migrated from the north or 
north-east into the Manipur Valley and there settled, while another branch of the same 
stock proceeded further south and filled the Lushai and Chin Hills. Assuming that 

this represents the true facts of the national movement, 
Meithet Meithei represents the language of the original settlers in 

Manipur, and Chin that of the more southern migration. In these southeni seats the 
language rapidly developed, partly by its own natural growfcli and partly by its contact 
with the Burmese. The development of Meithei, the language of iManipur, has, on 
the other hand, been slow and independent. The Manipuris arc mentioned in tlie Shan 
chronicles so early as a. u. 777> and prolmbly owii^g to the fact that it has in later 
times developed into a literary language, their present form of speech gives the 
impression of an archaic character. The language has an alphabet, said to have been 
introduced from Bengal about two centuries ago, and, written in this cliaracter, possesses 
a series of chronicles, can-ying the history of the State as far back as tlic yeiir l<l-32. Tins 
character is now practically obsolete, being ousted from current use by the Bengali 
alphabet. The language of the chronicles, too, is obsolete and is indeed intelligible 
only to professed scholars who have made it their business to study it. In Mr. Hodson’s 
hook ‘The Meitheis’ there is given a long passage in this ancient dialect ndth the 
corresponding words in modem Meithei, and there can be no better example of tlie 
rapid changes which can be undergone by a Tibeto-Burman language in the coui-se of a 
few centuries. We have here two different languages with hardly a word in common, 
and it is difficult to believe that one is the descendant of the other. So far as I am 
aware, no European has ever studied the archaic dialect, and, for scientific purposes, 
though it would he of little practical use, a grammar of it would be of considerable 

value; for, beseem Bui-ma and Tibet, Meithei is the only Tibeto-Burman lanoma‘>-e the 

histoiy of which it would be possible to trace through at least two hundred°yeai'S. 
Eor the modem language, we have now the Bev. W. Pettigrew’s verj^ full grammar, 
winch has appeared since the Meithei sectaon of the Survey saw the light. At the same 
hme further mformabon regarding this interesting language would be very welcome. 

it is not improbable that further inqiimes 

^«ithei and the other Kuki- 
Chin languages is actolly filled up by intermediate forms of speech. At present, this 

of preserved many traces of a more ancient 

and hence sometimes agrees more closely with Burmese, 
and even with Tibetan, than with the Knki-Chin languages proper. On the other hand; 
in certain respects it shows points of common origin with the Naga langnages and, 
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Survey. 

8,450 
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671 

Hallam . . 

. 26,848 

3,131 

Langrong 

. 6,f66 

... 

HmSr 

2,000 

8,686 
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■ ... 

331 

Others . . . 

. 6,250 

13,606 

Total 

. 48,814 

26,246 


especially "with Kacliin, being a connecting link betTveen them and the southern, more 
developed, forms of speech. 

The Ohin forms of speech include something like forty distinct languages, which 

may be divided into the Northern Chin, the Central Chin, 

Chin languages. Kuki, and the Southern Chin sub-groups. The Old 

Kuki languages are most closely connected with the Central Chin sub-group, but, for 
historical reasons, it ivill be most convenient to consider them first of all. They are 
Old Koki Sub-Gbodp. sixteen in number, and most of them are 

spoken by tribes now living in Manipur, 
Cacbar (especially the northern sub- 
division), Sylhet, and Hill Tippera, who 
migrated to their present settlements at 
different periods in the last three centuries 
from their original homes in and about 
Lushai Laud. Only one tribe, the Hmar, remained in its original seat, and their 
language is at the present day much mixed with Lushei. The main migration to the 
north was indirectly due to the pressure exercised by the Lushais. These pressed the 
Thados from the south, who in their turn pressed the Old Kukis northwards into their 
present homes. The Thados now occupied the old home of the Old Kukis, but the 
irresistible progress of the Lushais northwards still continued, and the Thados had to 
follow those whom they had dispossessed into almost the same localities ; and as their 
arrival was later, they and their fellows became popularly known as New Kukis, the 
earlier immigitints being known as Old Kukis. “ Old Kuki ” cormotes a distinct group 
of cognate tribes and languages, but “New Knki” connotes only one tribe, the Thados, 
out of five closely connected ones, the rest of whom still live in the Lushai and Chin 
Hills. It is therefore best to abandon the term “ New Kuki,” and to call the whole 
group of five by the name of “ Northern Chins.” The Lushais now occupy the old seat 
of the Old Kukis, and of, subsequently, the Thados, After dispossessing the latter, 
they still attempted to progress north, and it was this which brought them first into 
hostile contact with the British power, 

Tl’'e thus see that there was a reflex wave of migration of the Kuki-Chin tribes, so that 
we find Manipur inhabited, not only by speakers of the early Meithei, but also by tribes 
whose native languages, once the same as an old form of that speech, have developed inde- 
pendently, and, owing to the want of a literature, much faster in a countiy far to the south. 

The principal Old Kuki languages are Hrangkhol*, with its dialect known as Bete, 
spoken in Hill Tippera and North Cachar, Hallam spoken in 
Sylhet and Hill Tippera, and Langrong, also spoken in the 
latter State. We have a grammar of Hrangkhol by 
Mr. Soppitt, but, till the Linguistic Survey, very little has 
been known about the others. No less than eleven* langu- 
ages are spoken by small Old Kuki colonies in the State of 
Manipur. These are Aimol (Census figures, 387), Ohiru 

Manipnr languages. (1,677), Kolren (600), Kom (2,866), Chote (264),IMuntuk 

(nil), Karum (nil), Purum ( 1,132), Anal (3,065), Hiroi-Lamgang (744), and Vaiphei 

• Also written Rangkhol and Hrangchal, but HrSngkhol is said to be the correct form. ^ 

* A slightly different list of only ten tribes is given in Colonel Shakespear^s 'The Lnshei Xnki Clans.’ p. 151. 
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0,003 
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18,133 
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Thfido. 

60,346 
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11 

(2,852J. Tlie Chinx and tlie Anal are mentioned in the Manipur chronicle as far back a 
the middle oi the IGth century, and the Aimol make their first appearance thei-ein in 
1723. Eejiardin" the others I have no information as to -when they an-ived. As 

already said, Hmar is still spoken in Lnshai Land, the tribe 
liaxTng accepted Lnshai domination ; and finally, far to the 
Chaw. south, on the banks of the Koladyne, xve find Chaw spoken 

by tiie de.ccendants of some Old Kuki slaves who xx'ere offered to a local pagoda by a. 
pious queen of Arakau some three centuries ago. 

The Xoifhem Chin Sub-Group includes Thado (with its dialects Khongzai,- 
XoaTaEEjf Chis Si'b-Gboop. Langtung, Jangslien, and Sairang), Sokte,, 

Siyin, Ealte, and Paite. The Thados, who 
are sometimes, as explained above, called 
New Kukis, formerly lived in the Lnshai 
and Chin Hills, where they had established 
themselves after having expelled the Old 
Kuki Hrangkhol and Bete tribes. They were 
tiieinselves gradually ousted by the Lushais from the former tract and settled domi in 
Cachar and tlie Naga Hills some time between 1840 and 1850. About the middle of 
tlie ISth century the Thados of the Chin Hills were conquered by the Soktes and were- 
drivt-n north into the southeim hills of Manipur, where they are now found and are 
locally known as Khongzais. There ai'e now x*ery few Thado villages left in the Chin 

Hills. The Sokte tribe, which includes the Soktes proper 
and the Kamhows (ox*, as the Burmese call them, the 
•Kanhows) occupy the nox^thern ixarts of the Chin Hills, and 
the Siyins the hills immediately to their east, x’ound Port 
IMiitc. 'lhe.sc two last really belong to Bxxrma, and will be dealt with in the Bunnese 

Lixxgui.stic Survey. They are mentioixed here only to- 
complete the tale of the Northern Chins. The Baltes are- 
piincij)ally found ixxthe xvestenx parts of the Lxishai Hills, but in ixxodem times bodies 

of them have settled in Cachax-, both in the plains and in the 
hills. The Paites ax-e scattered all over the Lushai Hills, a- 
e\\ being foxxnd iix almost every village. They have accepted the Dulien domination, but • 
m\ 0 retained their oxvn langxiage, which, howevex-, like Balte, is much mixed with Lushei. 

The Central Chin langxxages are Slumkla or TashOn, Lai, Lushei or Hulien, Banjogx' 
C£.vTSit Cni.'! Sud-Gboi'p. jjjj^ Pankhu. These ai-e all closely connected 

with the nox-thexTi sub-group, but have a still- 
greater affinity with the Old Kuki forms of 
speech. The Tashons, who call themseh'es 
Shxmklas, dwell in the country south of 
Totni . lOTfiiu inhabited by the Siyins and Soktes,. 

and px-opei-ly fall xvithin the bounds of the 
They are mentioned here only for the sake of com- 
They fnrxn a poxverfxxl tribe, and their coxuitrj^ is the most thickly ■ 
Chin Ilill.-s. I’lipre are .«!everal dialects of the language, and at present 
t.,t, one of which we know more tWn the name is called 

Zahao or Yahow. Like the Sluxuklas, the Lais properly 


Sokte. 


Slyiji. 


SlmnUt. 
lai . 

BinjOsi 

PtoLhn 


Linguistic Survey of Butina 
pietini; the li«t. They 
pi'pulated in tin 
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I>nHlicr. 


lioloiiij to Burma, alMiouph tlicro are colonies of them wliose language falls within the 
purview of this Survey. Tlie Lsiis inhabit the middle portion of the Chin Hills, their 
name l)eing said to mean ‘Central.’ The Burmese call tliein ‘Bniuigshe’ from their 
fashion of weiiriug a knot of hair over the forehead. Several dialects of Lai are spoken 
by the surromiding tribes, and nearly all of them also understand the standard form of 
that siiet'ch. This is also the ease with the Shunklas, so that Lai is an impoitant 
latiguage for the purposes of administration, and has been well ilhistrated in a grammar 

prepared by Jfajor Xewland. Lakher, one of the dialects, is 
s])ukcn in the south of the Lushai Hills. Its speakers are 
called Zao or Zo by the Chins. They are an offshoot of the Tlan-tlang (or, as the 
Bunne.'-e officers .ray, Klang-klaug) .Lais, whom the British first met on the Arakan and 
Chittagong frontier under the name of Shendoos. 

As Lai bids fair to become the general means of communication in the Chin 
Hills, .so Lushei lia.s becojne that of the Lushai Hills. This 
tract has become the scene of various migrations, new 
tril)es at diffcivnt time.s pu.shing the preceding inhabitants westwards and northwards. 
The Lushais, who arc now the prevailing race, sesm to have hegim to move 
forwards from the south-c.ist in the c.irly p.rrt of the niueteejith century. Between 
1''40 and ISriO they obtained final po.s.session of the North Lushai Hills, having 
pn’.sratl the former jwsse.ssor.'-, the Thfulos, before them into Qichar. In ISdO they made 
a raid on a Thado village in that district, and for the first time came into contact with 
ns and fnuaid their northward jirogress finally sto])])ed. Our suixsequeiit relations with 
them are a matter of hi.story. Their name is commonly .spelt ‘Lushai,’ but the proper 
mode, which i.s employed when sjaeakitig of their language, is ‘ Lushei.’ They usually 
c.all themselves ‘ Daaliou ' and their language ‘ Uulion Tong.’ 'J'he latter has several 
dialeoi.s of which the best known is Ngente, spoken by a non-Lusbai tribe in parts of the 
&»ufh Lushai Hills, in the villagc.s I'ound Deniagiri, and in some of the Western 
Howlona villages. Another i.s Faimai, spoken, also by a non-Luslmi tribe, between the 
‘►.istern bonier of the South Lu.sliai Hills and the Koladyne. Standard Lushei is com- 
paratively well known. Several grammars have been written of it, the most important 
being that of the pioneer missionavie.s, 3Iessr.s. Lorrahi and Savidge, which is accom- 
panied by a very full dictionary. Banjogi and Pankhii are 
two unimportant languages spoken in the Chittagong Hill 
Tracts. Lushei is. the only one of these three languages for 
wliich fairly accurate figure-s are available. 

The languages classed as Southern Chin do not, save in two in.stances, fall within 
the scope of the Linguistic Survey of India. The two e.vceptions are Khyaug or Sho and 

Kliami, Khweyrai, or Kumi. The language 
of the Khyangs or Khyengs (the word is 
merely the Arakan pronmiciation of the word 
‘ Chin ’) hardly concern ns, as their main 
habitation is the coimtry on both sides of the 
Arakan Yoma, in Burma, but about a hun- 
dred of them are also found in the Chittagong 
Hill Tracts, and thus fall 'ndthiu the present 
Purvey. The Survey figures (95,699) given 
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OH the margin are tliose of the Burma Census of 3891, hut at i,lmHimc all the bugungos 
of the Sub-Group except Khami were included under the general name of ICliyaug. 

Their language has received some altontion, and wn have gram- 
mars and vocabularies by IMajor Ifryer and ]Mr. Houghton, 


Khyang. 

besides ^rord-lists by other'rrriters. They are partially civilized and are hence some- 
times bnon-n as ‘ Tame Cliins.’ Tliey call themselves Sho.^ 
Khami. rpijg xhamis. Or as the Burmese nickname them ‘ Khweymis,’ 

‘Hogs’ tails’, are found in the Chittagong Hill Tracts, and along the Biver 
Koladyne in Arakan. They used to live in the Chin Hills, and came to their 

present seats only in the middle of the nineteenth century, lie have sc\cinl 'Nocabul- 

aries of their language, and a short grammar juiblishcd in 38GG by the Bov. L. Stilson. 
This language also properly belongs to Burma, and its inclusion in the Ijinguistic 
Survey of India is merely due to the presence of some of the speakers in the Cliittagong 
Hill Tracts. All the other languages of this suh-group arc confined to Burma, and will 
form subjects of the investigations of the Linguistic Survey of that Province. 3.' or the 
sake of provisional completeness I have given in the list in the above marginal note, the 
names ■which I have come across, hut I cannot assert cither that it is complete 
or even that the names given are correct. It i.s not as yet even certain 

that all the languages named are ‘J'ibeto-Burmnn. 'J’hc 
Chinmfes, -who •were formerly described as inhabiting the 
sources of the eastern Mon, and as a connecting link between Uie Lais and tbe 

Chinboks, have been lost sight of since 3901. A similar 
fate has befallen the Wclanng Chins, who were formerly 
described as inhabiting tbe villages at the head-waters of the Myittlm Biver, and ns 

being hounded on the north by tlie Lais and on the south by 
tbe Chinboks. Tliese Inst named live in ilio lulls from tbe 
Maw River do'wn to tbe Sawcliaimg. They are bounded on tbe north by the Lais nud tbe 
Welaungs, on tbe east by the Burmans, on the west by tbe tribes of the Arakan Yomn, 

and on tbe south by tbe Yindu Chins. The Yindus are 
found in tbe valleys of the Salincbaung and the northern 
Chinbon. end of the Mon Valley. The ChinbOus inhabit the southern 

end of tbe MOncLaung and stretch across the Arakan Yoma 
into the valley of the Pichaimg. All these localities, unless otherwise sfaitcd are in, or 
Taungtha, Anu, H’hong. near, the Pakdkku Histrict of Burma. In the same Histrict 

are found tbe Taung'^as. Anu is spoken in northern 
Aralmn, and M’hang in Akyab. The last named is also reported from Kyaukpyu. 

This is not the place in which to explain the main points of differ^tiation wliioli 

Qanepai oharaoteristies of i'be lluki-Chin languages. The neccssarv 

tbeKuM-ohiniangaagea particulars wDl he found in Volume III, Part iii. But i 

4 . 1 , 4 . . attention to one peonliarity which admirably 

It is a well-knou-n fact that 
WHoL or® lan^ages has developed a proper verb. Tbe words which perform the 

^ 


Chinm6. 


Welaung. 


Chinbok. 


Tindu. 


They 


iddino. ■ 4 -' Corresponding to our tenses are formed by ' 

g. legmmiig, etc. Tils is peoaliarly evident in the Chin langungas, Si most 
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of (Ijoin <he vcrl)s are never eonceived in fchc abstract, l)ut arc always put into relation- 
ship with some otiicr noun winch, with us, would he the subject. This is effected in 
exactly the same way as witli ordinar}* nouns, vh., by prefixing the possessive pronouns, 
so that the expression * my going ’ is used instead of ‘I go.’ Thus, in Lushei, when 
wo want to say * I am we say /:a «7, literally ‘my being’; and when we want to say 
‘timu art,’ we say i ti7, ‘thy i)Oing.’ 

The Sak, or Liii, Group cannot, bo considered ns definitely established till the 
Linguistic Survey of liurnui is completed. 

'I'he Luis or Ixii.s arc a grou]) of servile tribes found in the Slanijmr State, and are 

said both by the Jleitheis and by their own 
traditions to be descendants of the autoch- 
thones of tlio coimtry, who were dispossessed 
of their fertile lands by the tribes of the 
lleithci confederacy*. llcOuIloch, in his 
Account of the Fallcy of Munnipore and 
of the mu Tribes, gives vocabularies of 
three languages, — Andro, Sengmai, and 
• ••• 23,V45 Chairel, — spoken by Lui tribes, but no such 

were ro|»ortcd for the Linguistic Survey, and sub!;cqucnt accounts have shoAra that they 
arc now ne.»rly extinct. Already in jMcCuIlocli’s day (1869) they Avere in course of 

being superseded bv the dominant Mcithci. Andro and 

Aadro. BenewaJ, Chatrol. „ . 

bcngmai are practically the same language, and they are 
closely connected Avith the Kadu mentioned beloAv. Chairel is very different from these 
three, and I ha A'C been unable a.s yet Riti-sfactorily to affiliute it to any other forms of 
Tiiieto-llunnan siieocb, although it manifestly belongs to that sub-family. Pending 
further information from the Burma side, I Iuia'C temporarily put it together Avith the 
tiA'o other Lui languages, although I cannot .suggc.st any relationship between it and 
them. 

Ivndu is spoken in the neighbouring Burma districts of 513'itkyina, Hatha, and 
HTndu. Upper Ghindwln,and Gannn in the last two of these. Ganan 

oatian. is merely a A'ariant of Kadu, and its speakers as well as those 

of Kadu c;ill themselves ‘.il-S;ik.’ Thi.s leads us on to Sak or Tljet, spoken far awaj^ in 

the Akyah Uistrief, Avhich is allied to Kadu. Mr. Taylor* 
tells us tliat, according to Burmese lustory, in early days the 
Saks inhabited the upper pirt of the IrraAvaddyVallej'. Some of these are supposed to 
have travelled from their original settlement in Kortb Burma in a south-westerl}>- direo- 
t ion into Anikan. He suggests that some of them may Inive passed on into Manipur and 
become the ancestors of the Andro and Sengmai tribes. Another possible explanation 
is, however, that the original Kadu-Saks, Avhile still in north Burma, spread also into 
l^fanipur, and that the Andro and Sengmai AA'ere left behind there, like the Kadus of 
Jfyitkyina .and the neighbourhood, aa-Iicii the Saks migrated to the South-West. The 
faks that they Avcrc servile tribes, and that they were expropriated by the Meitheis, 
show that they must have iiecn A*cry early settlers there, and that they were found there 
by theiMeitbeis Av hen they conquered the countrA^ 

^ Sec T. C. ilcd’im, The Jlfrlthfie, p. 63. 

*Tlic ‘fTmln*', in A’ol. XII, Va-t i nOar) ot Uie Journal of the Surma Reteareh Soeitly. It may te added that 
‘Sal: ' ifc tlio oM «ril(cn lorni, while ‘Xhet’ in tlio inodcrn colloquial form of the uamo. 


.SjiK (IiCt) Gnour. 
Sarvi'y. Ccn*n« of 1021. 

I>P.i I/snssa^rt*— 


.fafivrr.d So.-syrtai* . 

*•* 

Chairel 

••• 

ka .a .... ... 

u,m 

Dainsr.rt 

4,0IG 

G-*n.ia ....... 

1.023 

Fah rr Hot 

614 
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rinallY, Daingnet is the language, much corrapted by the Indo-Arvan Bengali, of 
the de^snendants of Sak prisoners of war from the Valley of 
Dainenet. Lower Chindwin, who were captured by King Mind! of 

Arakan at the close of the thirteenth century and made to settle in the Akyab 
Districts 


The remaining languages of the Tibeto-BurmanSub-Pamily belong to Bunna, and 
their consideration must be left to the Burmese Linguistic Survey. Here, for the sake 
of completeness I shall give little more than a catalogue as accurate as our present 
knowledge permits. 


Under the head of the Burma Group I here include not 
Bunoa Gioap. Burmese and the languages directly allied to it, but. also 

a number of other languages which have been hitherto classed as hybrids or eornipt 
mixtures of Burmese with Kaehin or other forms of speech. Another suggestion has 
been made that, like the Luis, the tribes speaking them may be remnants, or predeces- 
sors, left by the Burmese in their migration from the north into Buima, or possibly that 
they were tribes of the same stock as the Burmese, who left the original seat after them. 
Pending the decision of the Burma Linguistic Survey I have therefore provisionally 
prefixed them to the Burma Sub-Group. Szi or Atsi and Lashi or Lechi are two tribes 


Bobua Gbovf. 


Szi . . . 

Ceasas of 1921 

• . . 5,G6S 

.... 

. 16,570 

Mara .... 

. 20.577 

Marastia 

339 

Flmn . 

213 

Mru . 

22,907 

Barmest! 

. . .8,423,256 

Araliancrc . 

. 304,549 

Taungyo 

. 22,632 

D.ann . 

. 72,955 

Intla . 

. 65,007 

Tavojan 

. 131,748 

Ciiaangtia 

• . 9,052 

Yaitbye 

. 260,018 

OtlierE . 

179 


Total . 9,335,695 


TUaingtba. 


of mixed origin spread along the Burmese 
frontier, north, east, and south-east of 
Bhamo. They belong to the great Lepai 
Kaclnn tribe, but are looked upon by some 
authorities as half-breeds. Haru, spoken in 
Hjitkyina and Bhamo, has much the same 
character as Szi and Lashi. "We have a 
grammar and vocabulary of it by Mr. Clerk. 
The sj)eakers are popularly classed as 
Kachins, but they themselves, like the Szi 
and the Lashi, deny the fact, and their 
denial is borne out by ethnographical 
research and by their language. Another 
language ■which presents a character similar 
to these three is Maing^a, Its speakers 
call themselves ‘ Xga-chang ’, and the Shans 
call them ‘M6ng-s‘a’, -which latter word 
has been corniptcd into "Maing^a” by the 
Burmese. It is spoken in the Northern 


lives in 
of the 


aull ellSO III 


Phun, ^est China. The Phxm (or as the Tvord i 

spelt in Burma, Hpun) speakers are dvin 

the f„rt deaie of the Irra,-,ddv°"!;rV'"' "7 
dividme Ifae bettve™ the Bbll’ 

^ i5hamo and Myitkyma districts. It presents th 


’ linma Oennu Report for 1021, Appendix B, §10. 
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Burinefc. 


ArAknncsp. 


njjpt'nnnicfi of a very archaic IJurincse, but many of its u'oi-ds closely resemble those of 

the ju'ccedins: four. MrCi or Mro is a jiuzzliug language in 
many respects. In the main it follows the phonetic system 
of Jlunucse, and yet it sometimes diffci-s from it in material points, presenting Coians 
which are p.»mlleled not only (and most frequently) by those which we meet in Kuki- 
Chin, hut even by the construction of Bodo and Nag, i forms of speech. It is mainly 
spokoji in Xorlh Ai-akan and Akyab, but a few speakers are also found in the Chittagong 
IlillTracts. 

'J’urning now to Burmese proper, I confine myself to 
enuniei-ating those forms of .speech which appear in previous 
Census B(*iH>rts. I'iiey arc there shou'n each ns an independent language, but it is proba- 
ble that tlie Burma Linguistic Survey will sho.w that tliis is not the case, but that 
most, or all, of (hem are simi)l.v dialects of Biirme.so. Standard Burmese is the language 
spt ikon all over the Province by educated natives of the country. It is the language of 
literatim* and of the schools, and is the otncial language of Government. The written 

languaitc is the same everywhere, hut the local language 
varies greatly. Arakanese or Kakluving is the only form of 
Burme-=e that is spoken in the area examined by titis Survey, ns it appears under tlie 
name of Jrnglii iti Bakartranj, Chittagong, and the Chittagong Hill Tracts. In these 
tracts the sju'aker.s are really an overflow from Burma, and the true home of the dialect 
is in Ahyah, Sandoway, and Bassein. The Arakanese branched off from the main 
Burmese stock at an early date, and have had relatively little intercoui'se witli them 
since that jicriod, communication having been barred by an intermediate mountainous 
tract of country. Their laiigungo 1ms therefore develoiied upon lines of its oivn, and in 
nianv R*s])ecf.s it differs widely from the standard form of speech. It is well knowu that 
the orthodox pronunemtion of the latter Is c.xtremcly dissimilar from that indicated by 
the written language. In other wonls, the development of the spoken language has 
proccctled more rapidly than that of flie written one, and the latter represents the older 
form. One of the proofs of this is that the promuiciation of Arakanese frequently agrees 
with that of Burmese as written, and not as it is spoken. Tnuugyo is spoken in Jleiktila 
Taungyo. and thc Southcm Shan States, and Dauu in the Shan States and 

Danu. jicighhouring districts. Thc Taungyo people call themselves 

intha. Taru. Intha also is spoken in the Southern Shan States, 

Tavoyan. gud Tnvoyaii, or Daw6, in Tavoy. These two are closely 

connected, and ^Ir, Taylor informs me that there is good evidence that the IntLias left 
Tavoy for their iwcseiit habitat on the Inlc lake some 700 years ago. The two languages 
cbauneHi^a. wcrc then the same. Clmnngyia is spoken in Akyab and the 

Arakan Hill Tracts, and Yanbyo in Kyaukpyu and Akyab. 
Lolo-itos‘o Group belong to Yun-nan and North-Westei*n 
China, but some of the speakers have overflowed into the 
Shan Stales, and will thus attract the attention of the 
Linguistic Survey of Burma. "With the present Survey they have no connexion, beyond 
thc fact (hat tlicy belong to the Tiheto-Burman Sub-Family, and show a cei-tain amount 
of relationship with Kachin. Thc Group is also interesting for its apparent connexion 
with Si-hia, a language once spoken in the Tangut country, close to the border of the 
Great Hesort, and non" dead for many centuries. Specimens of it have been 


Tanbyo. 

The languages of the 
liOlO'M'os'o Group- 
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preserved bv Chinese writers, and these have 
been staidied and described by Dr. Laufer 
in the pages of ‘ T‘oung-pao.’* The Lolo 
languages themselves have received much 
study at the hands of Prench missionaries, 
and we know more about them than we 
do about any other non-literary Tibeto- 
Burman forms of speech. They will 
doubtless receive further study in the 
Burmese Linguistic Survey. Here it must 
suffice to record the names of the principal 
languages of the group, referring the reader 
for further particulars to the Comparative 
Yoeabulary in Part II of this Tolume. The chief languages are Lolo, Lisu, and 3Io-s*o. 

Lolo is itself really a sub-group of languages, the principal 
A-iu, A-ka. of which are A-hi, A-ka (the Akha of the Upper Burma 

A-ko. Gazetteer), and A-k6. A-ka is also sometimes called Kaw. 

ntoi. The Lisu language of Tun-nan is little known, but lists of 

Lis'ow. words belonging to its dialect Lis'aw have been obtained 

from the Shan States, and a Lisu grammar has lately been 
brought out by 31. J. 0, Praser. The proper home of 3Io-s'o (the 3Iosso or AIusu of the 
Gazetteer of Upper Burma) is the valley of the Slekhong immediately to the east of 
iciu. Upper Burma and the valley of the Tang-tse round li-kiang, 

Kwi. Lahu and Kwi are said to be dialects of ilo-s'o. 


I.olo-SCos'o Group, 

CcEsns of 1931. 

LdIo 


35,CS3 

A-hi 


... 

A-l-a 


Sidles 

A-l5 . 


Bl 

Untpeeifiai 


769 

tilSU . . 


13,152 

LiAae . 


... 

Vatpecifisd 


13J52 

STo-s'o 


28,418 

Zaht, 


... 

Kci 


3JBT6 

XjTjpteifiti 


22^42 

Otbm . . 

Total 

1.031 

;5,6S6 


> Sctoca Stries, Vol. SVII, So. 1. Mareb, 1916. 





CHAPTER Vn.-1HE DRAVIDIAN FAMILY. 

Till! Dravidiaii nK‘« is spread widely over India, bu^ all the members of it do not 
^ „ s*pcak Dravidian lansunges. In the north many of them 

nave necome Aryanizcd, and have adopted the Aryan 
languages of their conquerors while they have retained their ethnic characteristics. 
Resides these, many millions of jieoplo inhabiting central and southern India possessing 
the physical typo classed by ethnologists as ‘ Dravidian ’ are almost tho only siieakers 
of two other important families of .speech, the ^Alunda and the Dravidian proper. Owing 
to the fact tliat (liese. languages are nearly all spoken by persons possessing the same 
physical tyjie, many scholars have suggested a connexion between the two families of 
speech, Imt a detailed inquiry carried out by the Linguistic Survey shows that there 
is no foundation for such a theory. Rlielhcr we consider the phonetic systems, the 
methods of inflexion, or the vocabularies, the Dravidian Jiavc no connexion w’ith the 
Munda languages. They differ in their sounds, in their modes of indicating gender, 
in their declensions of noiuis, in their method of indicating the rolatiojisliip of a verb to 
its obji'cts, in their numeral systems, in their pidnciples of conjugation, in their methods 
of indicating the negative, and in their voeahnlarics. The few iioints in which they 
agree are common to many langnagcs scattered all over the world. 

Ijcaving, therefore, the fact of the .so-called Dravidian race speaking two different 
families of languages to he discussed hy ethnologists, we proceed to consider those forms 
of .speech which arc called ‘ Dravidian’ hy philologists. 

We do not know how long the speakers of these languages have been settled in 
« , • .. i.« India. It seems to be certain that they Iiad been long in 

punscs. the count ly at the time of the earliest Aryan immigrations, 

but we do not know wlietlnu- they are to be considered as autochthones or as having, 
in their turn, come into India from some other country. Wc shall see that the fact 
that one tribe, not of the ‘ Dravidian ’ physical type, but speaking a language certainly 
belonging to the Dravidian linguistic family, the Bn'thuis, is found in the extreme 
nortli-wcst of India lias heca adduced hy Bishop Caldwell and others as indicating that 
the .si)eaker.s of proto-Dnividian, like the Aryans, must have entered India from the 
north-west ; hut this argument is not convincing. It puts the speakers as forming the 
rearguard of an invasion from the north-west, hut tho facts arc equally consistent with 
an assumption that they form tlic survivors of the vanguard of a national movement from 
the east or from tho south of India, llorcovcr, in this case, phj’^sicnl typo would he a 
most unsafe guide. For some centuries the Brahuis have lived amidst an Eranian 
population, with which they have freely intermarried, while they have been separated 
hv many hundred miles from tJie nearest speakers of other Dravidian languages. Even 
if it were conclusively proved that there was such a tj'pe as that called ‘ Dravidian ’ by 
ethnologists, and that the original Brahuis possessed that type, it would be surprising 
if, under the circumstances in w'liich they live, they ha'd retained it. 

From the Linguistic side Bishop Caldwell adduced a great mass of materials in his 
attempt to show that tho Dravidian languages also pomt to the countries beyond north- 
western India and their ‘ Scythian ’ inhabitants as being their original nidus, and his 
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theon- that tUev were related to Turkish, Finnish, and Hungariaa • has since been 

repeated over and over again in popular works, but has foiled to gain the acceptance of 
modem scholars. 

I have already alluded to the attempts made to prove a coimexiou with the Mu^da 
languages, and have explained how this cannot be considered to exist. Finally allusion 
mav be° made to comparisons with the Australian languages, aud to suggestions of a 
possible connexion by land between India and Australia in the times when the prehistoric 
Lemurian Continent is believed to have existed. That certain resemblances in language 
have been found cannot be denied, but, as yet, we cannot quote anything as proving that 
a linguistic connexion is probable. All that we can say with our present knowledge is 
that it is not impossible. Up to a few years ago the knowledge of the Australian lan- 
guages possessed by European scholars was verj’ scanty. In 1919 Pater IV . Schmidt^ 
succeeded in reducing order out of chaos, and in classifying the numerous cognate 
tongues spoken in that great island-continent. The next stage in the investigation nlll 
be to cany on the inquiry into Xew Guinea, and thence into India. This inquiry was 
actually begun under Pater Schmidt’s auspices* but was internipted during the Vlfot, 
and up to the date of writing nothing has appeared on the subject. "NVe can only, for 
the present, wait and hope tliat in the near future sufficient materials will be forthcoming 
to settle the question once for all. 


The Dravidiau languages at the present day have their chief home in the south of 
the Indian peninsuUx, as contrasted with ,the Aryan lan- 
guages of the north. The northern limit of this southern 
block of Dravidiau languages may roughly be taken as the north-east corner of the district 
of Chanda in the Central Provinces. Thence, towar-ds the Arabian Sea, the bomidary 
runs south-west to Kolhapur, whence it follows the line of the Western Ghats to about 
a hundred miles below Goa, where it joins the sea. The boundary eastwaiAs from 
Chanda is more irregular, the hill country being mainly Dravidian with here aud there 
a Mundn colony, and the plains Aryan. Kandh, which is formd most to the north-east,, 
is almost entirely surroimded by Aiyan-spreaking Oriyas. Besides this solid block of 
Dravidian-sp^king country, there are islands of langrrages belonging to the family far 
to the north in the Central Provinces and Chota Kagpiu-, even up to the bank of the 
Gauge* at Eajmabal. Host of these are rapidly falling under Aryan influences. 
JIauy of the speakers are adoptirrg the Aryan caste sj-stem and with it broken forms of 
Arjan language, so that there are iu this tract numhere of Dravidian tribes to whose 
uleiUification philology can offer no assistance. Finally, in far off Baluchistan, there 
raaui, concerning nhich, as already stated, it is imcerlaiu whether it is the advance 
guard or the rearguard of a Dravidiau migration. 

If Burnell was correct in his quotation*; a Sanskrit wr-iter of the 7th centurr who 
claiiired familiarity with the languages of southern ‘ India 
divtded them rnto tn-o groups, that of the Andhra and that 
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of tlic Di-avitla country. The foniicr corresponds to the modem Tclugu and the latter to 
the modem Tamil and its relatives, and the division ■well corresponds nith the present 
division of the existing vernacnlars. The language of Andhra -was the parent of Telngii. 
Ivnrukh, Rialto, Kui, Kolami, and Gondi are intermediate languages, and, except BraliQi 
and a couple of Hybrids, all the rest arc descended from the language of Dravida. The 
iflationship between the various Dravidian languages is therefore illustrated in the 
following table : — 


Orlpiiut Ptatldbn tanfnipr. 




Dnrldi Licfrj|r<, 


Andhra hanpoagr. 







.Survoy. Censns of 1931. 


30,940,350 

2,160,858 

19,783,901 

105,500 

2,152 


37,285,394 

3,050,698 

23,001,492 

184,308 


On this basis we can divide the Dm^dinn languages into four groups, to which may 
be added a pair of semi-Dmvidian Hybrids, making five in all. The number of people 
speaking each, according to the Survey and according to the Census of 1921, is 

sliomi on the margin. As this Survey did 
not extend to southern India, most of the 
gi-eat Dravidian languages remained outside 
the sphere of its operations. But as some 
reference to them is necessaiy in order to 
understand their connexion nith Dra'vidian 
languages spoken in the area subject to the 
.Survey, and ns there is no immediate 
pros 2 )ect of a Linguistic SiU’vey being under- 
taken in the [Madras Presidency, as lias been begun in Burma, in the follo'wing pages 
I shall endeavour to describe all the languages of the family in some detail. 

The Dravidian languages are polysyllabic and agglutinative, but do not possess 
anytliing like the wonderful luxuriance of agglutinative 
suffixes which we have noticed as distinguishing the 
Munda family. They represent, in fact, a later stage of 
development, for, although still agglutinative, they exhibit the suffixes in a state 
in which they are beginning to be modified by euphonic considerations, dropping 


Drirlil'; Gran;' 
Inlrnncdiiic Gnoji 
Ac'Dira Lanpeape (Tdupu) 
NortIi-wr.!cm langJiage 
(DrChQi). 

StinMIraviili.m Uylri'l'i. 

Total 


63,073,281 01.128.053 


Qonoral Characteristics of 
Dravidian Lanpnages. 
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letters in one place and changing vowels in another. The .suffixes, though thus 
sometimes losing their original form, are nevertheless still independent and 
separable from the stem word, which itself remains unchanged. Tlie following 
genei-al accoxmt of the mahi characteristics of Di-avidiau forms of speech is taken, 
with one or two verbal alterations, from the Manual of Administration of the 
Madras Presidency 


In tbe Dravjdian languages all nouns denotiag inanimate substances and irmtional beings' are of tbe 
neuter gender. The distinction of male and female appears only i:i the pronouns of the third 
person, in adjectives formed by suffixing tbe pronominal terminations, and in the third person 
of the verb. In all other cases the distinction of gender is marked by eeparalc words signifying 
‘ male ’ and ‘female.’ Dravidian nouns are inflected, not by means of case terminations, but by 
means of suffixed postpositions and separable particles. Dravidian neater nouns are rarely 
plnralized. The Dravidian dative (ku, U or tje) bears no analogy to any case termination found 
in Sanskrit or other Ind>Qaropenn languages, tbe resemblance to tbe Hindi ko being accidental. 
Dravidian languages use postpositions instead of prepositious. In Sanskrit adjectives are 
deoltncd like substantives, while in Dravidian adjectives are incapable of declension. It is 
ohaTacteriatio of Dravidian languages in contradistinction to IndO'European, that, wherever 
practicable, they use as adjectives the relative participles of verbs in pi eferonce to nouns of 
quality, or adjectives properly so called. A peculiarity of tbe Dravidian dialects (shared 
however with >8 tbe existence of two pronouns of tbe first person plural, one inclusive 

of tbe pruson addressed, and the other exclusive- The Dravidian langnages have no passive 
voice, this being expressed by verbs signifying ‘ to suffer,’ etc. The Dravidian languages, 
unlike the IndO'Kuropean, prefer tbn use of continuutive pw'tioiple’s to conjugation. The 
Dravidian verbal system posses'es a negative as well as an affirmative voice. It is a marked 
peculiarity of the Dravidian languages that they make use of relative participial nouns instead 
of phrases introduced by relative pronouns. These participles are formed from the various 
participles of the verb by the addition of a formative snflix. Thus, ‘the person who came ’ 
is in Tamil literally ‘ the who-came.’ 


The only language of tlie Dravida 


Ua/LVipx Gsour, 


Tamil 


Survey. 

16,372,856 

Ceneug 

of 

1921, 

18,779,577 

MalayajM' 

. 

. 6,425,U70 

7,497,638 

Kanatojo , 


. P, 7 10,832 

10,374,204 

Krdsga , 


37,218 

39,995 

Tula' 


491,728 

602,325 

ToOs 


730 

663 

Ki'it* 

• 

1,201 

1.102 


Total 

30,910,650 

37.283.594 
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oup that (excepting a few stray dialects) fell 
within the area over which the Survey 
operations extended was Kanarese, and this 
because a large number of its speakers are 
found within the Bombay Presidency. But 
even for this language twice as many are 
found in Madras, the Nizam's Dominions, 
Mysore, and Coorg. Por the I'easons 
already given, I nevertheless propose to give 
5 of the atroup. The most cultivated and 
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tlic host known of all tlio Dnividiaii forms of s])eccli is Tamil. It covers the whole of 

southern Tiulia uj) to ifysore and the Glints on the Avest, 
and roache.s northwards ns far as the town of Madras and 
hoyond. It is also sjiokon as a vernacular in the northern jiart of the island of Ceylon, 
while most of the omiermnts from the Peninsula to Priti.sh Burma and the Straits Settle- 
ments, the so-enlled Ivlinirs or Ivalinjms, have Tamil for their native language ; su also 
have a large jtrojiortion of the emigrant coolies Avho arc found in Mauritius and in other 
British colonies. In India itself, Tamil .speakers, principally domestic servants, are 
found in every large town and cantonment. The ^ladras servant is usually ivithout 
reliiiious pn*judiccs or scruples ns to food, headgetir, or ceremonial, so that he can accom- 
modate himself to all circumstancc.s, in Avhieh respect he is unlike the northern Indian 
domestic. Tamil, which is sometimes c.nllcd ifalahar, and also, by Deccan Musalmans 
and in the Avest of India, Ann-a, is a fairly homogeneous language. Only a few potty 

dialects mentioned on the margin luu'e been 
reported. Trula and ICasuA’a are the dialects 
of small tribes spoken in the Nilgiris, and 
they liavc not been touched by the Survey, 
In classifying them as forms of Tamil I am 
merely folloAving previous authoritiesj and 
they themselves are not certain as to the 
correct affiliation of KasuAM, Korava, 

soutlicm 


Tjuni. iMitrcrs. 
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Kciars nr A’cniVala . 
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KailS.li . 


Snrvey. 

l*A,2a7,2.>i> 

r> 5 .nr. 

1.CI4 

aic. 

S,2S!) 
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alphaljot. 


Toni . t.’.,2r2.sr.6 

Burgap<jl are s])okcn by A'agrant tribes AA'andering over 
some of them Avero found in Bombay and the Central PrOA'inccs, tliey fell 
into the .Survey's net, and have been analysed and dc-scrihed in Volume lY. There are 
also many ]irovincinl forms of the langnago, hut of these the Survey is necessarily igno- 
rant. Standard Tamil itself has fAvu forms, the Shen (i.e. perfect) and tlie Kodun 
or CikIoou (i.e. rudei. The first is the literary language used for poetry, and has 
many artificial features. Codoon 'J’aiuil is the style used for the purposes of ordinary 
life. 

Ancient I’amil has an alphabet of its oAA^l, the Vatteluttu, i.e. ‘ round Avriting, ’ AA'liile 
the modem language employs one Avhich is also in its present 
form A-ery distincliA-e, and Aiiiich can he traced up to the 
ancient Brahmi character used by Asoka, through the old Grantha alphabet used in 
southern India for Avriting Sanskrit. The Vatteluttu is also of jtforth Indian origin. 
Tlie modem Tamil character is an adn]itation of tlie Grantha letters which corresponded 
to the letters existing in the old, incomplete, Vatteluttu alidmhet, from which also a few 
characters have lieen retained, the Grantha not ])ossessing the equivalents. Like the 
Vatteluttu, it is .singularly imperfect considering the copiousness of the modem A’^ocabu- 
lary which it has to record, 

Tamil is the oldest, richest, and most highly organized of the Drovidinn languages; 

plentiful in A’ocahulary, and cultivated from a remote period. 
It has a great literature of high merit. This is not the place 
in Avhich to give an account of Tamil literature, hut mention may he made of one or two 
of the more famous Avorks that adorn it. Ite beginning Avas due to the labours of the 
Jain.s, Avhose actiA'ities as authors in this language e.xtended from the eighth or ninth to 
the thirteenth century, 'Jlie Kura] of 1'iruA’aljuvnr, Aihioh teaches the Safikhya 


LUomturo. 
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pUteophv m 18B0 jortical apkorims ob Tirtue. wcBlth. bb<1 pleasKte, is raivermlly cen- 
tered as one of its tokhtest gems. The anther rs said to have been a Pamli, and 
accordin'^ to Bishop Caldwell, he cannot be placed later than the lOth centnrj- a.d. 
Another great ethical poem, the Jain Kahdiyar, is perhaps still older. A M'onian writer 
called Aureij-ar, or ‘ the Yenerahle Matron,’ and the repntcil sister of Tiruvallnvar, but 
probahlj- of later date, is said to have been the authoress of the Attiswji and the Konrei- 
veii»do.n, two shorter works, which are still rCiul in Tamil schools. M e may further 
mention the Clnntamaifi, a romantic epic of great beauty, by an unknown Jain poet, the 
Sdmdymia of Kamhan,~an epic said to rival the Chintdmm in ixictic charm, —and the 
classical Tamil grammar, the Nmnuh of Pavannnti. Special reference rau-st also he 
made to the anti-Brahmanical Tamil literature of the Sittar (i.e. Skhlhos or .=age.s). The 
fitter were a Tamil sect, who, while retaining §iva as the name of the one God, rejected 
everything in §iva-worship inconsistent uith pure theism. They were quictists in 
religion and alchemists in science. Their mystical poems, especially the tmi-vdhjam, 
are said to possess singular beauty, and some scholars hare detected in tliem traces of 
Christian influence. 


Modem Tamil literature may be taken as commencing in the eighteenth century. 
The most imporfemt writers are Tayumanavan, the author of 1*153 pantheistic stanzas 
which have a high reputation, and the Italian Jesuit Beschi (d. 1712). Be.<:chi's Tamil 
style is considered irreproachable. His principal work in that language is the 
Tdmbdvatjti, or ‘ Unfading Garland.’ It is a mixture of old Tamil legends uith Italian 
reminiscences, of which the leading example is an episode from Tasso’s Gerusalmmc 
Ziberata, in which St. Joseph is made the hero. 


Closely connected with Tamil is Malayalam, the language of the Malabar cwist. 
_ Its name is derived from mala, the local word for ‘ inoun* 

A • j *1.1 i • . 

tain, TTitu a tenmnation meaning * i>ossessinn/ the ivhole 
word thus meaning literally ‘ mountain region,’ and strictly applicable rather to the 
country in which it is spoken than to the laiigimge itself. Ifc is a modem offshoot 
frona Tamil, dating from, say, the ninth century. In the seventeenth century it liccame 
subject to Biahnaanical influence, received a krge infusion of Sanskrit words, and 
adopted the Grantha character in supersession of the Yatteluttu for its alphabet. 
Brom the thirteenth century the peraona] terminations of the verbs, till then a feature 
of Malayalam, as of the other Dravidian languages, began to be dropped from the spoken 
language, and by the end of the fifteenth century they had whollv gone out of use 

except by the inhabitants of the Laccadives and by the Moplahs of Soutli Kanara, in 
rtcie of thorn ore till tom.a, He TIoptaks, rto as UnsolmOM tad 

lekgioosokjeehMistoreodiBjrHMdmjtholcgiBl hate also resisted the Bioh- 

maoieal .aftienre OB the o-hioh aitli thea. is Biueh less SoBskritbed fliaB 

ainoB„ the Hmdos, and, tthete they tare Bol adopted the iioWo choiacter. they reWii 

the old Yatteluttu. 


MAlATitiX. 


StiSTldatd 

Ydrava 


Tom 


Sarrey. 

5,428,392 

2,5SJ 

5.42o5r9 


Malayakm has a faii-ly large literature, 
principally, as ex|)lained above, Brahmani* 
cal, and including one historical work of 
some imporfcauce, the Eeraldtfatti. It has 
one dialect, the Yerava, spoken in Coorg. 
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Th>' truo ooiitro 




Ki'is«*c 'p’KrM :n 


Sunv.v, 

Cf!i«v., rf IP 

l» »y fr—'. 

• 


S.iO.Mt' 



i.f'j.irr 

l.:.r.r;ui 

Ntrs-v*. I> 

• 

t.tSt.et''. 





j,'.e.r,0i'S 

C'-r.’ 


re.115 

rrucs 

r.'-eVrr.' . 

• 

l.siO 





10.37 


of tiK’ lC:»n(nv>iC'S|)i*aking ixioplo is Jlysorc, Tlio liistorio 
‘‘ Carnntii’ " \m< for (he mos( part in the Deccan plateau 
al>ovo (lie OhAts. The lanijuai'e is also spoken in the soiith- 
oa<t corner of (he Bombay Presidency, and 
wcupies a strip of the coast between Tulii 
and Marathi. Above the GliAts, it stretches 
eastwards into the Nizam’s Dominions, and 
Morthwanls to beyond the Kistna. The 
chameter used for writing; and printing 
Kanarese is closely connected with that 
employed for Telngu, but the language 
itself possesses greater aflinity to Tamil. 
Th*' charu' ;*'r, like that of Tamil, is derived from the Dmbmi alphabet of AsOka, but 
l»y an altou’etle'r different line of de^vnt, as its pedigree comi*s down through the Vengi 
and CliAlukui seripfs of the sovciith century A.n. The ancient Kanarese aljihabet, 

known ,ns (he Ilala-kannaila, which was the same ns (hat in 
conteinpor.iry Use for Teluuu, dat<‘s from the thirteenth 
Ci'iititry, but since then thert> has ari-en a marki'd diverirenee between the two diameters, 
wbicli lia' ineoMs**.! sin*‘e (lie introduction of printing in the course of the ninotee,ith 

c-*i!tury. Neither of til cbanieters lias bom limited by flic number of let tens in the 

old Vattelnttu alphabet, and lienee they an* as full and completo ns that of Mnlaya|nm 
or O' atiy of the alpbabefs used for writimr .Sanskrit. 'J’lie curved form of the letters is 
a marked feature of bolli, jitid flu’s is due to tlio custom of writing with a stilus on palm- 
leaves, wbieb a >>eries of strak'bt lines would inevitably have .sjilit along the grain. In 
llalii-kaninda i« pns-erved an aneienl form of the language, analogous to that of literary 
Tamil, :»nd ii'^rly a' artificial. Up to the sixteenth ccnfnry Kannre.se was free from any 
fidtnixtup* of foreiirn words, but ^in<'e then the vocaiinlary has licon extensively mixed 
with i?.au'krif. Diirin£; the .siipnanacy of Ifaulnr Ali anil Tijipii .Sultan, Urdu words 
wen* larinjly imi»orl'’d into it from Mysore, and it has also borrowed from ItbirAtlii on the 
north-west, and from Telmru on its north-east. 


WrU*.*':'. charaetT 


Kanan's<* is int*'ri*sling from the fact that sentences in that liingnago have been 
di.s-covcred by Pr<»fe.«sor Ifnltzscli inn Greek play pre-served 

rsi i- -r. 

Ill an niryptian jiapyrns of flie second century ,\.u. Its 
litcr.itim* prop'T orieinaf*'*!, like Tamil lifemtuiv, in tlie labours of the Jains. It is of 
considerable extent, and iias existed for .n1 Ic.ast a (lioiisaiid years. Nearly all the works 
wliicli b.avo Isa-n descrilsid sis-jii to be cither translations or imitations of San.skrit works. 
De-ides t p.eif i-ses on poi'tic.s, rhetoric, and grammar, it includes seel ariaiMvorks of Jains, 
LimrAyafs, ^.livas, and Vnisbnnvas. Those of the Lingfiynts appear to possess most 
oriL'inaliiy. 'I’bcir list includes .several episodes of a BriKava Pmhia, in glorification of a 
ecrt.nin Dasava who is .said t<» Iiiive been an incarnation of Siva’s bull Nandi. There is 
al«o an admired ,^a(a/:n of .Som<'‘5vani. Modern Kanarese rejoices in a large number of 
particularly mey folk-ballads, some of wbicli have Iieon tmnslated into English bj* 
Jlr. Elect. One of the most amusing echoes the cry of (bo loiig-sufforing income-tax 
payer, and (elks with considerable bnmour how the * nrtuous ’ merchants carefully 
uiidcrsbale their incomes. Dialects of Kanarese are Eiidaga, Kurumba, and Golaii. 
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Ksnizcit, 


Standard 

Bada^ 

Hnmtaca 

Golan 


Snrvor. 
S>,665.165 
S0.6SS 
10, 3M 
3.6M 


Totai 


Sarrey. 

37,2IS 


C'mpssff 1921. 
39,903 


The fir.«t two are .‘ipokcii in the Xiliriri 
The Badaga trihe, willed hy our early hi.«- 
torians the JBitrtfhcrfi, .'sjieak a lanuua^'e 
which clo.cely re.=:enihles old Kaiiare.=e. 
Kunimha or Kurunivari i.<5 the dialect of 
the fore.'st trihe of Kuriunlias or Kuruha-^, 
9,<io,S32 (jf Xanare.'e 

■vrith an admixture of Tamil. The Golars or Golkars area tribe of nomadic herdsmen 
and the Holiyas are a caste of leather-workers and mu.sicians, both hailintr from the 
Central Provinces. They both speak the same dialect of Kanarese, whicli is c-alled 
indifferently Golari or HoUya Other Golars, who speak a form of Teluitu, will be 
-referred to later on. 

Kodagu or Coorgi is the main langiuige of Coorg, and is described as standing 

midway Iretween old Kanare.<e and Tulu. 
Some authorities look ujK>n it as a dialect of 
Kauare.«e. 

Tulu, immediately to the south-west of Kanarese, is confined to a small areii in or 

near the di.strict of South Canara in Sladras. 

Saiter. Cearo? tf 1921. The Cliandrugiri aiid Kalyanajiuri rivers in 
• • • 491,725 oi‘ 2 ,a 2 ,) jjj-g regarded as it.s ancient 

boundaries and it does not apjiear ever to have extended much beyond them. If is a 
cultivated language, hut has no literature. It u.^es the Kanarese character. Bi.«hop 
Caldwell describes it as one of the most highly developed of the Bravidian tongues. It 
differs more from its neighbour Malayajam than llalayajam does from Tamil, and more 

nearly approximate.^ to Kodagu. It i.s said to have two 
Koraga,Beiiara. dialects, Koiuga and Bellara. 

The remaining languages of the Dravida group are Toda and Kota, both spoken by 
Ssrrer. Cfnny rf H«2i. tribes in the Kilgiri Hills. By some 

Toil .... 7S6 633 they are considered to l>e dialects of Kana- 

.... i, 2 <ii 1 , 1 ... gjgjjQjj CaJiv^-ell maintains tliat 

they are distinct languages. Toda has received a good deal of attention, mainly liecause 
its speakers are within easy reach of Ootacamund. The Kotas are another tribe lower in 
position and oc-cupation than the Todas. Tedas and K6ta.s are said to understand each 
others’ languages. The numljer of speakers of each is very small, and the touenes have 
survived only through the secluded positions of the tribes. 

The languages of the Intermediate Group are all spoken further north than those 


Isteeiiedute Gbocp. 
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Cmra cf 1921. 

Go^i 

. 1,?22,190 

1,616,911 

Eolsial 

23,295 

23,9S9 

Exr.dhi 

316,592 

453,633 


503,95!) 

S3c,722 

HsSrti 


344 


12,501 

65,954 


Tom. . 2.1S:'.S5S 

3,05‘i,59S 


GondU. 


of the Dravida Group. Most of them are 
spoken in the Central Province.* and Berar, 
but a few in Orissa and Chota Kaspur. One, 
Malto, is found even so far north as Baj- 
mahal on the bank of the Ganges. They 
are all spoken by more or less uncivilized 
hill tribes. By far the most important of 
them is Gondi, spoken mainly in the Cen- 
tal Provinces, but overflowing into Orissa,* north-eastern 
iiaaras, the Nizam’s Territories, Berar, and tie neighbouring 
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tracts of Central India. The Linguistic Survey sliou's that it has a common an- 
cestor uuth Tamil and Kanarese, and that it has little immediate connexion with its 
neighbour Telugu. The word ‘ Gondi ’ means ‘ the language of Gonds,’ but, as many 
Goods have abandoned their jn-oper tongue for that spoken by their Aryan-speaking 
neighboxirs, it is often impossible to say from the mere name alone what language is 
connoted by it. For instance, there are many thousands of Goods in Baghelkhand, who 
have been reported to the Linguistic Survey as speaking Gondi, but this, on examina- 
tion, turned out to be a broken form of Bagheli. Similarly, the Gond Ojhas of Chhind- 

wara, in the heart of the Gond country, speak what is called 
the OjhI dialect, but this is also a jargon based on Bagheli. 
Until, therefore, all the various forms of alleged Gondi have been systematically ex- 
amined, great reserve must be used in speaking of the Gondi language as a whole. The 
Linguistic Survey has done its best with the materials at its command, and its results 
may be taken as broadly correct at the present time, but there are no doubt several small, 
scattered, groups of Goods the minutiiB of whose speech it has not had an opportrmity of 
examining. That there is such a language as Gondi proper, and that it is Dravidian, 
and that it is spoken by at least a million and a quarter people, there is not the 
slightest doubt. It has received considerable attention in late years, and has been given 
an excellent grammar, vocabulary, and reading book from the pen of Mr, Chenevix 

Trench. The language is said to have 
numerous dialects, of which the principal 
are given on the margin. Gattu or Gotte, 
the former being said to be the correct 
spelling, and K6i or KoyS are found in 
Chanda, Yizagapatam, and Godavari, and 
Koi also in the Bastar State and in the 
Nizam’s Territories. They differ little, if 
at all, between themselves or fi’om the standard dialect, — ^indeed, the name Koi is that by 
which all Gonds call themselves, Mari or Maria and Parji are also spoken in Bastar. 
The names, however, indicate tribal rather than linguistic differences, and, so far as the 
information available entitles us to give an opinion, none of these names connote any 
real dialects. The true Gondi seems to be the same everywhei-e, with local variations of 
pronunciation, and the most that can be said is that as we go east and south it is more 
and more mixed with the neighbouring Telugu. Gondi has no written character of its 
own, and no literature, but portions of the Bible have been translated into it, and Mr. 
Trench, in his reading book, has preserved an interesting collection of traditions and 
folktales. 

The Kolams are an aboriginal tribe of east Berar and of the Wardha Distiict of the 
Central Provinces. They are usually classed as Gonds, but 
soi&mi. from them in peraonal appearance, and both they 

and the Gogds repudiate the connexion. Their language differs widely from that of the 
neighbouring Gonds. In some points it agrees with Telugu, and in other respects with 
Kanarese and the connected forms of speech. There are also some interesting points of 
analogy with the Toda of the Nilgiris, and the Kolams must, from a philological point 
of view, be looked upon as remnants of an old Dravidian tribe that have not been 
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toTOlred fa the devolopmrat ot the priMlial DravMfan Inefirnffis, or ot n tnl«- that Im 
not oriefaallv spoken a Dravidfan lorn ot si,o«-h. Tlieiv are two oilier form, ol .|Ksai i, 

spoken hy petty trihes nrc closely 

Koujii Duiects. allied to ICOlfuni, and wliidi ean mo--t 

conveniently be looked ujion a*^ dialeef.'s of 
that laniitinKe, In tbe 31n‘'ini 3)i«lriet of 
Berar tbcrc arc three or four liundred Bhils. 
ilost of these speak Bhili, wliiclt ivill lie 
discu.'-eed under tlie head of the Indo-Aryan 
lanuuatjc.^, but in the Pusad Taluqn of that District then; are 
BiuiiofBastm. goiue of these Bhils who fipcak a Inniiuau'e nlnio.4 identical 

withKOlam!. Whether these people are really Bhils or not we must leave to ethno- 
logists to decide. SutBce it to say here that they arc locally calletl ‘ Bhils,' ait«l that 
their language, like that of any other language sjrokeu by the tribe, is hwinlly 
known as* Bhili.’ How many of the Basim Bhils spc.'ik this particular dialect 
is unknown, their language having l»cen returned as the same as that of 
the other Bhils of the District. It was iiot till the language s|K‘cimens 
had beeu received that the existence of this Dravidian dialect wn« discovered 
„ . hv the Linguistic Survev, The other dialect is 2faiki, the 

language of a few Darwe GOnds of Chanda District in the 
Central Provinces. It is ahno.st extinct. It differs frojn Gupdi and agri'cs with 
Holaml in many important points. The jmme ‘Xaiki’ is not confined to this dialect. 
In the Central Provinces and in Berar it is commonly ii.scd ns a synonym of B.anj5n, 
and in the Bombay Presidency ‘ Naik*di ’ is the name of a Bhil dialect. * 'nic.se are Iwth 
Tndo- Aryan. 

Kandhi, as the Oriyas call it, or Kui (comixue the meaning of the term ‘Koi’ 
explained above), as its speakers call themselves and their 
language, is commonly called TChond hy EurojH;.ans, It 
is the language of the Khonds of Orissa and the ncighhourhood, well known 
to ethnologists for their custom of human saeriAecs. It is unwritten and has 
no literature, hut portions of the Bible have been translated into it, the Oriva 
chameter being used to repiesent its soiuuls. Tlie language is much more ne.ariy relat'cd 
toTduguthan rs Gondi, and has the simple conjugation of the verb which distinguishes 
to ^nSian hng»,gcs of to oouHi. Kandlii is spokon not only in Onssn. Iml klso fa 
to Gmjam and Virngnpatam Dislricls oC Jladras and in toncigidionrhoml. IVitli tlicso 
latter to Smrey rras not concerned, and no information is nrailable ns to nlictlicr tiicy 
me any dialeetrc peenUarities. The Kandhi of to Unsnistlc .Snn-ev 1ms two dialects, 

fa 

Enrther north, in to hills of Chota Xagpnr, and in femlinlpur and Eaigarh to 

Kum^. their south, scattered amid a number of Munda languages. 

Still further north, on the ® Kurukh or, as it is often called, Orao. 

lilaler of Rajraahal Worrl • f ^ siioken by the 

ins tote tiT“:rn;!rH^* “n”™ *'“= 

hred onginally m the Carnatic, nhence toy moved north np- 
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Ihe Knrlwda River, and settled in Bihar on the banks of the Bivor Soj). Driven thence 
by the ^rusalmfins, the tribe split into two divisions, one of which followed the coarse of 
tlio Ganges and finally settled in flic Bajmnlml Hills, while the other went irp the Son 
and oeoupied the north-western portion of the Chota Nagpur Plateau. TIio latter were 
the ancestors of the Ivurukljs and the former of the Slaler. This account agrees with 
the features presented by the hvo languages, which .show tliat (like Gondi) they must he 
descended from the same Dnividian dialect that formed the common origin of Tamil and 
Kanarcsc. 


In the Centml Provinces Kurukh is usually called Kisnn, the language of cultiva- 
tors, or Koda, the language of diggers. The latter name should not he confused with 
the name Koda, which in Chota Nagpur is sometimes given to one or other dialect of 
the Mnnd.a Ivherwari. Knruk]} has no literatnre, and is unwritten, save for translations 

of the parts of the Bible and a few small hooks written by 
missionaries. It has no proper dialects, but a corrupt form, 
knomi as ‘ Berga Oriifi,' is found in the Native State of Gnngpur. The Kvirukbs near 

the town of Eanchi have abandoned their own language, and 


Borga OrSo. 


nOroUri JtingAr. 

the Dnividian .section of 
Uslhnr. 


sjicak a .corrupt Mimdnrl called ‘Horolia Ihagar.’ After 
the Survey had been eom])lctcd, there turned up a new 
language siiokcn in Chota Nagpur, registered for the first 
time in the Census of 3901 under the name of ^lalliar. Like 
so far as we can judge from the specimens received, to he 


Mnlto. 


Berga Orao, it. turns out, 
merely corrupt KnmkJi. 

The last of these intonnedinte langunge.s is Malto or Malcr, spoken hy the ktalcr 
tribe inhabiting the hills near Bajmahal on the Ganges. 
The traditions regarding it, and its relationship to Tamil 
and Ivannre.'-e, have been told above, under the head of Knrnkjj. In its grammar it 
is closely related to that language, hut it has borrowed much of its vocabulary from the 
Indo-Aryan languages spoken in its neiglibourhood. It also appears to have borrowed 
to a small extent from the neighbouring Snnttlli. It must be remarked that the term 
‘Mnlto’ is also used to denote the corrupt Bengali spoken hy the Aryanized hillmen of 
the Ilajniahal Hills. The dialer also call tlieinsclvcs Sauria, and their language is also 
known to Europeans by the name of ‘ Rajmnlwll.’ Malto possesses no literature, except 
that portions of the Bible have been translated into it. 


The Andhra Group is a group of dialects, for it contains only one language,— 


Andbra Lasgaago. 


Telugu BialectB. 

Surrey. 

Staci.'ird acd Unscrcified . 

. U', 735.8 10 

KomUu . ... 

3.827 

.... 

3.CC0 

Golari . . . . 

25 

{ir-raill . ... 

1,250 

..... 

. 27,099 

Ksu'J'.tM . ... 

12,200 

J).-.iSlI ... 

V 

Toni. 

, 19,783,901 


Tclugu. As a vernacular, this is more 
widely spread and has a greater number of 
speakers oven than Tamil. In the north it 
redchc.s to Chanda in the Central Provinces, 
and, on the coast of the Bay of Bengal, to 
Chicacole, where it meets the Indo-Aiyan 
Oriya. To the west it covers half of the 
Nizam’s dominions. The district thus oc- 
cupied was the Andhra of Sanskrit geogra. 
phy, and was called Telingaiia by the 
Musalmans. Speakers of the language also 
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appear in the independent territoi,' of Mvsore and in the area occupied by Tamil. 
Onlv on the west coast are they altogether absent. The Telngu or Telinga language 
ranks nest to Tamil among the Dravidian languages in respect of culture and copiousness 
of vocabulary, and exceeds it in euphony. Every word ends in a vowel, and it has been 
called the Itelian of the East. It used to be named the Geutoo language from the 
Portuguese word meaning ‘gentile,’ but this term has dropped out of use among 
modern writers. It emploj-s a written character nearly the same as that used for 

Eanarese, and having the same origin, as explained under 
Literahire. language. Its vocabulary borrows freely 

from Sanskrit, and it has a considerable literature. The earliest surviving 
writings of Telugu authors date from the twelfth century, and include a Mahdbhdrata 
by Eaunappa ; but the most important works belong to the fourteenth and subsequent 
centuries. In the beginning of the sixteenth century the court of Erisbna Baya 
of Tijayanagar was famous for its learning, and several branches of literature were 
enthusiastically cultivated. Allasani Peddana, his laureate, is called ‘ the Grandsire of 
Telugu poetry,’ and was the pioneer of original poetical composition in the language, 
other writers having contented themselves with translating from Sanskrit. His best 
known work is the Svardohisha-Maiiucliarifa, which is based on an episode in the 
^Jdrkaiideya Furdiia. Erishpa himself is said to have written the Amuktamdlyada. 
Another member of Iris court was Nandi Timfiaana, the author of the JPdrijdtdpaharava. 
Suxana (flourished 1560) was the author of the Ealdpunjddaya, which is an admired 
original tale of the loves of Nalakubara and Ealabhashini, and of many other works. 
The most important writer was, however, Ygmana (sixteenth century), the poet of the 
people. He wrote in the colloquial dialect, and directed his satires chiefly against caste 
distinctions and the fabr sex. He is to-day the most poimlar of all Telugu authors, and 
there is hardly a proverb or a pithy saying that is not attributed to him. 


Telugu did not fall completely under the operations of the Survey, and no infonna- 


tion has been received as to the existence of any dialects. So 
far as I have been able to ascertain it has no proper dialects, 
unless we can call by that name a few tribal corruptions of the standard language. Such 

Komtau, Salewari, and Golaii, all reported from the 
district of Chanda in the Central Provinces. Edmtau is 
the Telugu spoken by Eomtis or shopkeepers ; Salewari that 
spoken by Salewars or weavers; and Golaii that spoken in 
Cbnnda by Golars, a class of nomadic herdsmen. Elsewhere the Golars are reported to 

Beradi. ^ dialect of Eanarese. Beradi is the Telugu spoken 

^ ^ of Belgaum in the Bombay Presidenev. They 

are notorious thieves, and idso faithful village watchmen, protecting ke inhabitants from 
the more enterprising members of the tribe. Their language is orinary Telugu, with a 
slight admixture of Eanarese. Ya^ari is the dialect of a wandeiing tribe of quarrymen 

Vodari. ™ Bombay Presidency. It is simply vulgar 

Kaaathi. Kamathi is a similar dialect used by the brick- 

ussari layers of Bombay and the neighbourhood, and similar again 

gars found in Belsaum, come of whom^sn^ Dasarus. These last are wandering beg- 
_ -ome ot Whom .speak Eanarese and others Telugu. 


Hislecte. 


S51e\7Sri. 

Oolaii. 
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Tt is not ncccssiwy to do more than resistor the names of Ladhadi and Bhavia, tiro 
mongrel dialects of the Central Provinces, I'hcy are both 
n«(Uindi and Biinriii dialects of peo2>lc wlio in former time sjjoke Gondi. They 

have la'oomc Aryanized, and non* sj)eak eorrii))t Ilindi. 

Turning now to the extreme north-west, far away from all other Dravidian languages, 
in the heart of eastern Balnehishan, we come to Brahui. 
Its sjK'akers, the Brahuis, somewhat below the medium 
height, with oval face, round eyes, and high slender nose,* have no physical characteris- 
tics entitlin': ethnologists to class them as members of the Dravidian race of India 


Drflhni. 


l»ro]>or, but that their language is in its essence Dravidian, though it has freely absorbed 
words from the vocabularies of the neighbouring Persian, Baluchi, and Siiulhi, cannot be 
doubtird. All controversy on the subject, has been finally settled by Jfr. Bray’s works on 
the people and their language, which appeared after the publication of the Dravidian 
section of the Survey. The pcojile lead a iiastoral life, subsisting on the produce of their 
herds, and are generally inotfensive, sociable, and given to liosjiitality. They intermarry 
freely with non-Brahiii tribes, and owing to the mixed character of the race nearly every 
Bnilnii is bilingual. According to ilr. Bray, the present Khan of Kalat used to talk 
Bnihn! to his mother and Balochi to his father and brothers. Some of the Braliu! 


tribes hardly speak Bnihu! at. all ; thus the ^Urwaris, true Brahuis as they are reputed 
to lie, .vjieak Balcicln almost, to a man. The language has no ■written literature. When 
written, the Persian character is generally employed, although in books ■written by 
Burojioans the Roman character is preferred. 


• S<» limy, Tht Brahvi Lanfvapt, p, •!. 
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CHAPTER VIII.— THE INDO-EUROPEAN FAMILY. THE ARYAN 

SUB-FAMILY. 

TliC original home from n'hich tlie jjopulations, ^rhom we non* group together under 
OriRinai Home. ludo-EuropcauB, spread over Europe aud parts 

of u’esteni and southcni Asia, has been tlie subject of long 
discussion e.vtending over many ycare. Wc English are probably most familiar uith the 
cautious opinion e.\pre.ssed by tlio late Professor Jlax Muller that it ^yas ‘somewhere in 
Asia,' although hi.s oft-re])eated warning that the existence of a family of Indo-Eiu-o- 
pean languagc.s docs not necessarily postulate the existence of one Indo-European race, 
has too often l)ecn igjiored by writers who should have knomi bettor. The earliest 
enquirers based their conclusion.^ in the main on i)hilology, and in fomer times it was 
universally assumed that the original .seat should be souglit for either on the Cau- 
ca.sus or on the ITindfikiish. Since then other sciences have been made the handmaids 
of the problem. History, jVnthropology, .iVstronomy, Geography, aud Geology have all 
been pressed into the sernce. Eor a time philology fell into discredit, and a later 
opinion, based in the main on anthropology, a.sserted ndth equal decision that 
the locality must be looked for in north-western Europe. Still more recently a theory 
Iw.scd on astronomy ha.s placed it in the Arctic regions, while a school of patriotic Indian 
wrirer.s claims it.s own country as the Indo-European nidus. Later speculations have 
led u.« back to the old theorj*, and wo have had Armenia and the country round the 
Oxus and Jnxnrte.s pointed out to us as the place of origin. During tlie past twenty 
years, (he opinion of Professor Otto Schrader was veiy generally accepted. According 
to him, the domicile to which we could trace back (he oldest speakers of the form or 
forms of speech which ultimately developed into the modern Indo-European languages 
was prolwbly to be .'ought for on (ho common borderlaiid of Asio and Europe in the 
sfepi)c country of southeni Bussia. Here they were a pastoral people; here some of 
their number gradually took to agriculture; and from here they wandered to the east 
and to the west. A later hy]iothe.si.s ba.sed on the distrilnition of vegetables and 
animals the name.' of which have survived from the most ancient times, on geological 
history, and on discoveries lately jnade in Asia Minor, is that put fonvard by Professor 
P. Giles in the Cambridge History of India.* According to him, the centre of dispersion 
must have been farther to (he north and west than the locality proposed by Professor 
Schrader, that is to '.ay it was most probably a tract which may roughly be considered 
as equivalent to tlie modem Austria-Himgary. Finally, the late J. de Morgan, in a 
book that appeared while these pages were passing through the press, placed the original 
home in Siberia, though he admitted Austi-ia-Hungaiy as a secondary oenfere of dispersion. 

The first great linguistic division of the people was into the so-called centum- 
speakers and jfflrtcw-speakors. Most* of the former, who 
Centum- and sfi/etii-spoaitorB. some word cognate to the Latin centum (i.e. hentum) 

for the numeral ‘ hundred,’ wandered westwards, aud their language became the parent 
of that spoken by the Greek, Latin, Keltic, and Teutonic races. The latter, witJi whom 

* VoLI, i>i>. 65 IF, 

* Nol all. ncmaitK of on old langoago of the eeafHCT-gronp Iiove Intclj- been discovered in the desert countir of 
Central Asia. 
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cflTTfepondii];, ^ .njeech-t^Tips whicli we call Aryan, Armenian, Phiy- 

thpir lan‘ni2‘»e are deseendea. tne speecn group 

it S:., AltaniaB. and Batto^vomc 'iTe ha« to do only noth the first ot 

a matter for renret that this term ■ Aryan ■ is Ireinently nsed, and espeemlly 
'■ bv the English, in an extended sense, as eqmvalent to 
sTea^ins of the ■B-ord'ArToa.’ , ludo-Enropean.’ It is reallv the name of one of the tribes 

of these ^a/e;«-people, as nsed hr these people themselves. In the following pages it 
niil be used only idfh this meaning, and it will not be applied to other «a^e«z-people, 
or to lan«nja«>e 5 ,'sneh as English, latin, or German, whicli are sometimes called ‘Aryan 
language’ in England. This word ‘Aryan’ is an Aryan word, originally used by 
the Aryan people, and among other suggested interpretations is said to mean ‘ of good 
family,’ ‘noble.’ Indians and Eranians who are descended from an Indo-European 
stock have a perfect right to call themselves Aryans, hut we English have not. 

According to Professor Schrader’s theory, at some time unknown to ns these 
Aryans wandered forth from lie Ptussian steppes, probably 
Atjranwanasriisss. north of the Caqiian Sea. Thence as a tmited 

people, passing through Turk^tan, they finally reached the country round the modem 
Elhokand and Eadakhshan, where they split- np, one party entering India ptd the Elabul 
Valley, and the other proceeding westwards into what is now Merv and Eastern Persia. 
The great difficulty in accepting this route condsts, as Professor Giles points out, in 
the geological history of the country north of the Ca^ian. He says * : — 


Tfce Caspian is an isl&rd sea rrlccli is steadilv beanairg -max sballo'iT and contracJirg in area. Eren 
if ii bad been little larger than it is at present, the tray into TniiestSn betweea it and the .Aral Sea leads 
thrmgb the gloonjv desert of Ust Urt Trbich, snnposirrg it existed at the period tv-hen migration took, place, 
anst hare teen isrpassable to primitiTe men moTicg iTita their familiss and their Socks and herds. Bnt 
there is good eriderroe to shorr that at a perio-d rot Tcry remote ;bs Caspian Sea extended much further to 
the nsrth, arid ended in an area of sTrassps arra qcicksaan^ Trhile at an earlier period which, perhaps, 
bo-reTcr, dees rot traraoerrd that of the rragraTion, it spread far to the east and icdcded within its area the 
Sea of Aral and possibly nnch cf the low-lyir.g plains beyond. Turkestan in priinitiTe times wonlfi 
therefore rot hare been eas3y accessible by this rente. There is in fact to eTifiesce that the ancestors of the 
PersvKS, Afghans, ass Hisdfis pissed through Turkestan at alL 

Assuming, on the other hand, that a centre (whether primary or secondary) 
of dispersion was what is now Anstiia-Hnngaiy, a natural route from there to 
the East, — one which we know from history has been followed hv other waves 
of migration, would he over the Dardanelles* across Asia Atinor from west 

‘ h'f' e-=j’.«v’.T sa-ditarterv- -=a:* has yet fc- 

Eir-i>ai*. ‘ Ii£>GeT=3=;;,' ‘ I=d>TeitcniV 'In: 
ffi-r ti* »7<5h*rs- ‘Whi«,' have a!t teen 
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to cost, find into Persiii througli norllicra Mesopotamia. Sucli a migration would 
not have been an affair of a single movement of a single body of people, but would have 
been in «-!»vo after wave, and the "Wiros,— ns Professor Giles calls tliese speakers of 
tlie original i)arcnt of tlm Indo-European languages,— before they won through must 
have bad many hard struggles Avith poimlations ah-eady existing. The earlier waves, 
perhaivs besinning about 2,500 n. c., AA'ould, according to him, rejn-esent the ancestors of 
the Arj-ans, and the later those of the Armenians, Phrygians, Mysians, and Eithynians. 

About 2,500 n. c. we find an ludo-Europejin people called 
“ “■ Manda in possession of nortliern and north-western Persia, or 

approximately what we noAv know as 3lcdia. These were so/cjM-speakera. To their Avest 
lay the country of Sidnrtu, inhabited by a non-Iudo-Europcan population, corresponding 
to the count rj- north and north-Avest of llnbylon, and including the kingdom of ^rifnnm 
in Xortb Syria. Still further Avest, in Cappadocia of Asia Minor, Avas tbeBittite capital 
near the jircscnt Boghazkeui, AA'hicb about 2,000 n. c. AA'as conquered by another wave of 
Indo-Eurojwan iin-adcr.*!, knoAA'n ns Hatti', AA*ho Avere coitHw-sixMikcrs. IFo thus find that 
at about this ]K?riod of ancient history there AA-erc tAvo settlements of Indo-Europeans in 
the }Aear East,— one, an earlier, the Jlanda, — sa/m-spaikei-s, — in Media, and the other, a 
later, the Hatti, — ccHt/zm -speakers, — in Caiqxidocia, the tAvo being sejAarated by the non- 
Indo-Europc.in Subartu. 

About 2,000 n. c. the Manda conquered Subartu, including iXIitanni, and came 
into relations, more or less hostile, AA'itli the Hatti. Through the kingdom of Mitanni 
they also cime into contact AAith the Egyptians, aiid correspondence botAveon them and 
the Pbaraobs has been found on the bank of the Nile at Tel cl jVmaraa. In this corre- 
spondence (dating about IJOO n. c.) avc find mention of several Mitanni princes 
bcirinsr distinctly lado-Europe.ui names. On f be other band, among the relics of the 
Hatti of Bo:;bazkeui, avc find references to the gods of Mitanni, — whoso names reappear 
later in India as 3titra, Indr.i, Vanina, and the two Xas.atyns, — find also, in 
connexion u'ith chariot-races, Mitanni words of undoubted Indo-European origin, and in 
flic forms Avbicli w-ould be cmjdoycd by sfftcw-si)e.akcrs. Finally, the Hatti were 
Aviped out about 1200 n. c. by another Ai-ai-e of Indo-European inradors, — that of the 
Tliraco-Pbrycians,— and at about the same period, ^fitaimi u-ns conquered by Assyria, 
and our interest in both here ceases’. 


Let us now return to tlie Manda in their earliest scat knoAvn to us, in and about 
Ifcdia. 'We have no information as to hoiv they rciicbed that locality, but, as stated 
tibove. Professor Giles looks upon these w/eOT-.si)eakers ns the descendants of a veiy early 
swarm of Indo-European invaders, aa-Iio, starting from Austria-Hungary, crossed the 
Hanhincllcs and pushed castivards along Asia ilinor and North Mesopotamia into 
ifedia. The Hatti would then represent a later swarm Avhich did not get much farther 

than Cappadocia, 

Here I may bo pardoned for making a digression, to tell of other theories put for- 
Avard to accoiuit for the origin of these Mandas. Above, I 
th? Monda" *”^***" have given the explanation of Professor Giles. If we accept 

bis srounds for assuming tliat tho original centre of dispersion Avas the Danubian plain, 

iOr HiUilo." The linfinngo ol the oripnal inliaWtant*. which was nltogctlinr aifTetont, may bo c.alled ' Protohntti ' or 

*^”iplrtoVlhc above 15 baicd on Prof«sor A. Dngnocl's n VSlberaandenwffen Vonlerastent Bresinn, 1033. 

VOI,. I, TAKT 1. 
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and that these llandas H ere the An’ans, or one of the Aryan tribes, who in later times 
took possession of Persia and invaded India, it is most likely that their route was the 
same as that taken subsequently by the Hatti, and that, after reaehhig Asia Sliuor, 
they crossed Mesopotamia to the seat where we find them mentioned in the eai-liest 
written documents. An alteraative route round the north and east of the Black Sea has 
been suggested, but here the Caucasus would have presented a formidable barrier hardlv 
passable to a pastoral people. 


These Mandas, if not mentioned Ijy name, but simply called Indo-Europeans of 
North Persia, have been accounted for in other ways.* 

Professor Keith, following Professor E. Meyer, agrees that these Indo-European 

Thetheoryofaeiatieorigin. neighbour- 

hood, are Aryan words, that is to say neither Indo-Aiyan 
or Eranian, hut belonging to the original Arj-an language from which botli are derived. 
If I may venture an opinion on such a subject, it seems to me to be certain that this 
was actually the state of affairs, and I would go further and say that it is quite possible 
that some of the oldest hymns of the Big Veda, which are usually looked upon as having 
been composed in India, may have been originally composed in this Aryan language, 
and handed down from generation to generation by word of mouth till they received in 
rtidm the form m which we have them at present.- But Professor Keith* differe from 

d^«P«rsion. He maintains that this was in Asia, 
whiwL T ^^-yans came to Media from the East, .not from the West, 

into “ostof whom were cen^«,«.speakers, went 

Hie orieinal eimta °° “ P'™‘s to Mie Binmbiau plain ne 

Hie onpnal eenbe et both and .«t«„.epeatere meet be conBHered. 

A rtUI later thooey. founded not on hmgrunge or ethnology, bnt on the Metory of 

The theory of Siberian origin, penod of Europe, has been put foi-u’ard by the- 

dispersion in Siberia which de Mor^n.® He would put the original centre of 
was covered with ire O ■ + ropical region, at a time when Noith Europe 

Europe became habitable wWkS^ ” at the end of the glacial period,. 

wore^crcerto --d its inhabitants 

gradually wandered off at least in twoT ®“®estors of the Indo-Europeans- 

going west into Europe, tl^uch " -«^-ap-kers, 

became a secondary centre of dispersion Most of tS Danubian plain 

went south-west and peopled Persia and the • Tu sofew-speakers, - 

would explain the presence of the Mandat • countries. In this way he 

ou the Persian plateau, and it was the ^ ancestors of the Persians 

immigrants that together formed the ° ^ related, but independent bodies of 
-A hummao- of tho mo ^ . Hs. hese were only cous ins, not brothers, of 

alSu/ra "I^ao-lranians- in the 

' In his Article •• Dcs Onlines de« Srfm-< we footnote’ to page 116 

«»rc H.^a!nh;l" u ®®“^author? 1923. The question i.» 

n th. press. «>or s PrAmo,,., o^^tah which appeared while these lines- 

than drawattenbon to this important work. 
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the ITiftitcs avIio came from the Danube \*alley, across the Dartlauollcs, into Asia Jlinor. 
’J'lie theory i< attractive but lias not, as yet, l»een tlioroughly discussed by other scholars.’ 

'.I’ho above digression i.s however, hardly relevant to tho histoiy of Lido- Aryan 
Tho iVrynn proRross from tho languages. hat is releva7it, is the identifleation of the 

srnnd .1 conntrj-. [Maudas as Indo-Enroi)eans twonty-Uve centuries before our 

ora. Tt. is agreed by Avriters who differ in other respects tiiat those iJfaiulas were 
Aryans. We therefore have here one firm chronological fact, — that there were Aryans 
settled, and powerful, in North and Noi‘lh-We.st Persia in 2.500 n, c. Wherever they 
uriginally came from, avo can find no sign (hat they had come from the South or from 
the South-East, and there is no evidence (hat they had conic up there from Southern 
Persia, or (as some Avriters have thought) from India. We find them first in and about 
^hMlia, and tliere they Avaxed poAvin-ful, and, as aa'c have seen, conquered Subartu. To 
u-', the immediate jioint of inteivst is that they had gods Avhose names Ave meet sub- 
sequently in India, and that- they spoke a .«fltCMi-lnngunge closely connected Aidth the 
ancient Vedio San.'-krit. We have .seen that, in the West, they Avore ultimately AA’iped 
out by tho Assyrians, hut, in !Media, they maintained themselA-cs .side by side nitli brethren 
AA-ho had settled on the Persian iilatttui, and aa'Iiosc remains have lately been discoA'cred by 
do Jfoi-gan. Tt is at this stage of history that aa-c hear of the united ^fedes and Persians 
as Aryans. .Some of thc.«e Aryans remained in Persia, Avhilc others continued their 
progress, entered India as (he ultimate limit in one direction of the Great Adventure, and 
there became to a certain extent- isolated from (heir brctliren by the mountainous coun- 
try of Afghanistan and the ITindiikush. 

As ha.s luqjjieiicd over and over again in similar eases the language of those 
Aryans avIio became i.solated in India among a strange population retained an archaic 
fonu, Avhich AA'a.s lo.«t at a compamtiA'cly early iwriod by those Avho remained in Persia. 
Wc have just seen hoAV the early Indo-Aryans still called their gods Ijy names AA'hich 
AA’cre in use AA'liile the joint Aryans aa’civ still AA'itiiin touch of Boglmzkeui in C.npp.idocia, 
but Avhich .soon bccanic obsolete in Persia. Thius, in tiio two countrie.s the languages of 
each section of the Aryans developed on independent, lines and at different rates, the 
mtc of development in India being sloAver than that in Persia. The language of those 

that arrived in India became the parent of the Indo-Aryan 
indo-Aryan snd Eranion. i.mjrHage.s, Avliilc the languages of the Aryans that remained 

in Persia dcA’cloped into the modern Eraman (or, as it is often called, the ‘Iranian ’) 
family of languages’. 

As for the latter, at tho lime that their brethren set out in Anive after Avave on the 
further migration into India, their language aa'us of course the same as theirs ; but in 

’ In A"<-I. lA’ j.ji. 147ff of llio lliillotiii of tlie School of Orionlnl Slutlica Dr. Cliarpcaficr states his agreement sritli 

iv ^Ifipan’s cfncln*ion tliit Conlial Asia ira* tho original homo of tlio Indn-EorojicanB. A jiassing reference may also be 
made here to tic sntrccstion that a Hationdiij) existed between Sumerian, the ancient langnagc of Alcsopotamia, and the 
early »i«ecb of fh-? Aryans. centaiceJ in C. Aiitran’s important article entitled Ro Grice cl V Orient aneicn in ‘Babylonica, ' 
Vol. VIII (I02tl. rp.'i2i'ir. 

* Profc'sor Giles quot-s the parallel ca.c.s of the Spanish spoken in Mexico and Pern, where the isolation of the spoAkers 
amid a more nnmeron.s n-stive population has tended to conserre a dialect much more archaio and mneh more like tho Rpanish 
of the sixternth century than is the lnnRn.s(;e now spoken in Spain. To take another exiimjdc nearer home, it is well known 
th-atmu-hoftlioEnRlisli spoken by the lower classes in Ireland is not a corrupt form of modem English, but is the 
r.cglisli of Elimhetlian days. 

> Strictly speaking, as wc employ the term ‘ Indo-Aryan no slionld also coll the other linguistic sub-family tho 
■ Erano-Ary.an It is, howorcr, shorter to use ‘ Eraninn * without the addition of * Aryan and the use of the word srill 
lead to no confusion. In the case of India it is different, for there are many Indian languages which are not Aryan. Hence, 
ill order to connote the Aryan languages which have developed in India, wc roust use the term ‘ Indo-Arj'an 
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Persia, after they had been left behiDcI, it gradnally developed into Eranian. In the- 
earlier stages of this development, nhen they spoke Tvhat ire may call ‘ Proto-Eranian’, 
f.e., Tvhile the language still retained much of the characteiisties of the original 
Aryan ioint language -svliich had already been carried towards India, but 
had also shown tendencies towards some of the characteristics of Eranian, 
other vraves of the Persian population also wandered like their predecessors 
towards the East, but took a more northerly course, north of the Hindulcnsh, into the 

Pamir region. There they crossed the Itindukush, and 
Darwc. descended into what is now the Eard country, where they 

proljably found the ancestors of the modern speakers of Burushaski. Tliese they either 
conquered and displaced, or else settled amongst, imposing on them tbeir language. In 
this inhospitable country, separated from their home in Persia hy tremendous mountain 
ranges, their Proto-Eranian tongue developed independently into tbe modem Dard- 
languages, which still present features partly Eranian and partly Indo-Aryanb 

As in the other cases, this first wave or set of waves of Proto-Eranian was in course- 
of time followed hy others which also took the same route north of the Hindukush. By 

this time the Proto-Eranian of Persia had become fully 
de^’eloped into Eranian, and the Jansnage of these later 
migrants has survived in the Gbalchah languages of the Pamirs which, as we shall see,, 
are thoroughly Eranian in character. But th^ did not confine themselves to the 
Pamirs, for some of these early Eranian speakers wandered on even farther east into 
Central Asia, These last have disappeared as speakers of Eranian tongues, but traces- 
ol their old language have been discovered as one of the results of the explorations in 
Central Asii carried out by Sir Aurel Stein®. 

Sarvey. Ceaias of 1921. 

. - . 4.6I7.SP0 1.93/, 943 

. 1,105,9.12 l,Sa4.3I0 

. 226,060,611 229,360,555 

Total icT Arnn las^ages in India . 


Kranian 
llardie . 
In3o-Aiyr.n 


232,552,817 


T7e thus find the Aryan languages- 
ultimately divided into three branches, 
— the Eranian, the Eardie, andthe- 
Indo-Arvan. 



rtei 

fcT^eT cere, pt:*! in^o iRdo-jiiraD aad oE tie latter into EimusB. Acooidin^ to ttat account, the Daidic lan^nages litanched. 
j. *rcm I .(* anian niter tte fplit, ljut before Etnnian had fully developed- I Ulustnted it by tbe foBoTriiig diagram : — 






Incfo-Ar^an. Dardic. 

It tl.f iTM-tt tccesst, tlf res-Jt i, tie faajc. bat the diagram aroaldbe^- 


■ Cranian. 



indo~ Aryan. 


rra.m« mren in th? jiteedinr fcotorte, the Cxplanaiios of the deielepxest cf the Kranian 

iS- 


cir« ca yag- 3 rf Vd. S of the Sarrer, Bat, as Iwfcre, the resalts ate the tnire in tlu« ease- 
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Omitting tlie Darilic langunges for tlio jircsoiit from considerntion, we return to the 
Eranianb nud the Indo-Arj-ans. As in the case of tho western Indo-Europeans, wher- 
ever tlicse two Arj’an bninches wandered, they found themselves in the presence of 
ahorigiiial populations, who were either driven by the invaders into the mountainous 

B«ce muturo with AhoriRincs. this in the majority 

of cases, — were conquered, and compelled to adopt an Aryan 

form of speech. Nevertheless, ns Professor Justi remarks, the ethnical character of the 
Aryans, who had iinmigratwl in comparatively small numbers, and probably uith an 
insufficient number of women, became -so altered, partly by intermixture with the 
numerically superior aborigines, and jiartly owing to climatic influences, that, anthropo- 
logically speaking, they have developed info races alien to those of Europe, with whom 
they are connected by a relationship of language. Just ns, speaking generally, the 
iuliabilants of Southern EurojK? have sprung from a stem which is not that of the 
Swedes or rrieslandcrs, so, from the point of view of anthropology, the Hindus are a race 
altosrcthcr different from the Teutons, whose language is, nevertheless, related to 
Sanskrit, and the Persians of the present day show a for closer resemblance to Orientals 
of other stocks than they do to tho linguistically related fair complexioned sous of the 
sea-coasts of the north. 
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Iranian Branch, 


Wcstein (Persian) 
Easioi-n 


Survey. 

7,079 

4,010,311 


Census of 1021. 
0,268 
1,981,076 


Total in India 


•1,617,890 1,987,9-18 


CHAPTER IX.— THE ERANIAN BRANCH. 

We have left the Erauian Eraiicli of the Aryans in Persia, after notinij f.hat .some of 
them spread eastivards north of the Ilindukush. Tlie.se last- 
are now represented by the inhabitants of tlic PainTrs, ivlio 
still speak Eranian lant'uai^es, and, farther 
east, even in Yarkand, wo find Irilaw of 
Aryan Iniild and complexion who have 
adopted the Tartar of the nations that have 
conquered them in later lime?. Wo may 
therefore take the Sarikol country on the cast of the Pamir.s 
iiimitB of Eranian speech. eastern limit of tlio Eraiiiau languages .spolcon at the 

present day. The Eranians who remained in Pei-sia occupied Merv, the rvhole of Persia, 
Afghanistan, and Baluchistan. In the latter tracts, the eastern limit of Emninn .speech 
may be taken as coinciding roughly with the river Indus, although a good deal of the 
country west of tliat river was once occupied by Indo- Aryans, and Indo- Aryan language.^ 
are still found there. It does not appear that the Eranians ever occujiied the country 
now known as Kafiristau or the Laghman country between Eiifiristaii and t he Ivalnil 
river. That tract seems to ha\e been occupied before their arrival by Dardie tril)C.s. 


At the earliest period for which we have documentary evidence wc find Eranian 
speech dmded into two not very dissimilar languages, com- 
monly called Persic and Medic, though Persic and Xon- 
Persio would he better names\ 


Persic and Hedic. 


Persic, Old Persian. 


The oldest fonn of the Persic language that we are acquainted witli is the ‘ Old 
Persian ’ of the AcluBmenides, of which the best knoAvn 
example is found in one of the versions of the inscription of 
Barins I or Barayavahush (b. c; 522-4-86) at Behistun. It was the official language of 
the court of Persepolis, and as such was used over the whole of Eran, being employed not 
only in government documents, but also, inevitably, as a common means of communica- 
tion between the inhabitants of diflFerent provinces, much as Hiuddstani is used in India 
at the present day. The next stage of this Persic language which we meet in a written 

form is the “ Middle Persian ’* or Pahlavi Parthian) of 
the Sassanides (third to seventh centuries a. b.), whicli bears 
much the same relation to modern Persian that the Prakrit languages do to the modern 
Persian ludo-Ai^^an vernaculars. Einallj’-, we have modem Persian, 

which developed into a language of literature and polite 
society, and thus became fixed at an early period. Save for the admixture of Arabic 


middle Persian. 


* characteristic features of the ‘ Medio ’ language irere, and are, found not only in Media, which corresponds to the 
modem North- Western Persia and KurMstan, the ancient Manda, hut also in tiaots far to the east. They avo, nsorrover, 
c aracteristic of the language of the Avesta, which is East Eraniou in origin. The term ‘ Medic ’ is, however, a cuuvenient 
one as describing the tribe which was most important politically among those who used the non-Persic languaire. At the 
same Uom il ahould be carefully noted that althongb the Avesta is written in ' Medio ’, that is no ground for assuming that 
Us birthplace was Media or auTwhete in the neighhauthood. TUa view, it is true, is held by some scholars, hut the 
question may not be begged by the wrong nse of the word ‘Medic’. 
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Ti ords, it has been on the whole the same language for a thousand years. Under 
Musalniau dominion it became one of the great vehicles of Indian literature, and some of 
the most famous Persian hooks, including the greatest lexicographical works, have been 
composed in India. It is nowhere a veniacular of that country, hut is one of the 
languages of helles lettres among the educated Musalrnsns. As stated by Mr. Baines in 
the Census Eeport for 1891, ‘ In Bengal and Bangoon there are remnants of the old 
ruling families of Delhi and Lucknow ; in the Panjab, traders and immigrants are 
foimd, and the refugees from Afghanistan, and in Bombay, horse-dealers and emi- 
grants from Persia who have settled down in the chief towns. Beyond these centres 
there is hardly any real Peraian spoken, and a good deal of what is returned as such is 
but the better sort of Urdu.’ In addition to the above we may mention a Persian 
colony in Baluchistan. Here we find '7,679 people speaking a Persian dialect locally 
kno^vn as Dehwaii. These, hownver, are not by any means the only people of Eranic 
origin who have made India their home. In the times of the Greek successors of 
Alexander the Great and of the Indo-Soythians who followed them, adherents of the 
old Eranian sun-worship entered India as missionaries. Together with the elements of 
their religion, they were adopted into the ranks of the Brahmans themselves, and still 
survive as ^akadvipiya Brahmans. In later times votaries of the rival and more 
orthodox cult of Zarathustra settled in Western India, in order to escape Islamitic 
persecution in their native land, and are now represented by the fiourishing community 
of Parsees. But, in both cases, these immigrants have abandoned their Eranian 
vernacular and at the present day speak languages of India. The Persian of the Afghan 
refugees closely resembles the Badakhshi dialect of that form of speech, and contains a 
number of Pashto words. 


The group of dialects w'hioh 


Medic. 


Eastern Eranian. 
Afgtanistan-Ealnchistan Sub- 
Qronp. 

njialohab Sub-Group . 

ToUl 


Surrey. Census oE 1921. 
4,610,311 1,981,675 


4,610,311 1,981,676 


are classed together under the name of the ‘ Medic ’ 
language was spoken in widely separated parts of Eran. 
Media itself was in what is at the present time Western 
Persia, yet the Medic word for “dog,” 
spaka, which Herodotus has preserved to us, 
can claim the Oiinuri spuk, and the Pashto 
spae, both spoken nowadays in distant 
Afghanistan, among its descendants, hut 
not the neighbouring Persian sag. In fact 
the one literary monument of ancient Medic that we possess, the Avesta, had its home, 
according to most authorities, not in Media, hut m East Eran. The oldest parts of 
the Avesta probably date from about the sixth century before our era, and although 
large portions of it belong to a period many centuries later, we have no documents to 
illustrate the mediaeval Medic, as Pahlavi does for Persic. All that we liave are the 
modei-D languages that have developed from it. These are the Qhalchah languages of 
the Pamirs, Pashto, Ormuri, Baloohr, and a number of dialects (of which the best known 
is Kurdish) spoken all over Persia and beyond. As the most important of these 
languages are spoken in the eastern portion of the ancient Eraa, they are conveniently 
classed under the name of the Eastern Group of the Eranian languages’ The dialects 


* This naiUB • Eastern ’ must be taken with the same rcserration as that with which • Medic ' is here employed. The 
minor dialects are spoken not only in Central Persia, but eren in the far north-west on the shores of the Caspian. 
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Surrey. 

Census of 1931. 

Bslsua 

• 

704.5S6 

4S5.40S 

Orm^iTi 


• •• 



• 

. 3,9{)&f725 

1,496.267 


Total 

. 4.610.311 

1,931,673 


spoken in Persia do not concern us. Those 
more immediately connected witli India 
may, on purely geographical ground.*:, he put 
under fr\TO suh-groups,--tlie Afghanisian- 
Baluchistan and the Qhalchah. I shall 
deal mth tljem in this order, l)eginning 
from the south. 


The home of the BalSchi Language is, as its name imi)h‘es, Baluchistan, hut it 
extends considerably beyond the usually recognized limits 
Saiochi. pro\Tnce. On the cast it rciiches to the Indu.s, as 

far north as Dera Ghazi Khan, although the country along the banks of that river is 
mainly inhabited by Indians whose language is eitlier Lahnda or Sindhi. Kortlnvards, 
in British Balnchistan, it extends to near Quetta, or, say, the thirtieth degree of north 
latitude, and, as we go westwards, it is found even further than thi.*:, up to the valley 
of the Helmand, where Pashto becomes the main language of the countiy. Still 
further west, where the lower course of the Helmand runs south to north, we come to 
the Persian province of Sistan. Here BalOches are fomid mixed witli Persians, and the 
language of the tract is partly BalocM and partly Persian. Indeed nomadic BalOches 
are fonnd stiU further north, in Karman and as far as central Khurasan. South of 
Quetta, BalOchi is the language of the greater jait of British Baluchistan. It extends 
westwards as the principal language of the countiy over Persian Baluchistan as far as 
Bampnr, and is spoken by at least a part of the population so far west as Jask, or, 
say, the fifty-eighth degree of east longitude. This large tmet of country contains 
also another nationality, non-Eranian, namely the Brahuis, who have a language of 
their own. Brahui is spoken in the central part of British Baluchistan, and sepanrte.s 

Balochi into two clearly distinguished 
dialects, viz.. Eastern Balochi and TTestem 
Balochi or Ifakiani. The figures given 
for the Survey on the margin are, so fur 
as the western dialect is concerned, esti- 
mates, and include 200,000 as the probable 
number of speakers of the language in Persian territory. Each of the dialects has 
several minor sub-dialects, but the main division into Eastern and 'Westem Balochi 
is sufficient for our present purpose. Besides phonetical and grammatical differences, 
the former is much richer in words borrowed from India. As in Pashto, both dialects 
freely borrow Arabic and Persian words. Unlike their Afghan neighbours, the 
Baloches have found difficulties in pronouncing certain of the Arabic letters, so that 
some of the words taken from that language have been quaintly transformed. 


BalSchi. 


Xasiem 
Westero Dialect 
Hcsjeciied 


Total 


Sarvey. 

S76.S32 

324,899 

2,S«a 

704556 


BalSchi has bnt a small liteiatnre, most of which consists of folk-songs, tales, and 
the like, that have been collected by the late Hr. Dames and other scholars, VTe have 
srammars and vocabnlaries of both dialects, and several hooks of the Bible have been 
translated into it. Eor writing, both an adaptation of the Arab-Persian alphabet and 
the Soman alphabet are employed. Of all the East Eranian languages, Balochi is the 
one that has most conserved archaic forms. Its consonantal system in some re.specfs 
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stands on Iho saniu sta^e ns that of tiie medieval Pahlavi. According to Professor 
Geiger, it still preserves nnclianged letters which fifteen himdred years ago had begun 
to lose their original sound in the language which is now modem Persian. In its 
grammatical inflexions, also, several anoieiit forms are jireserved. . East of the Indus, 
BalOches, still using their native tongue, are found in sonic Native States as personal 
retainers and treasure-guards of the chiefs. These arc usually Hlakranis. The Indian 
census does not record nearly all the .speakers of the language, as those belonging to 
Afghanistan and Persia were necessarily omitted from enumeration. As stated above, 
an estimate for these has been included in the figures of the Survey. 

The number of speakers of Orniurl is unknomi. It is an i-solatcd speech, also called 
Bargista or Baig'sta from the name of ]Mir Barak, the 
ormufi. eponymous anecstor of the tribe, and is the tongue of a few 

thousand ])eople settled near Kanigoram in 'Waziristau and in the Logar Valley in 
Afghanistan, localities outside the census area. Although thus spoken in the heart of 
Afghanistan, except for borrowed ivords it has no eonnoxion with the Pashto of the 
surrounding AVazirl Pathans, and though belonging to what we have named (with 
reservations) the East Eninian group of languages, it seems to me to be perhaps 
related to Kurdish. The tribe has an im 2 Jossible tnulition that they came from 
yaman in Ainhia, and that their language was invented for them by a very old and 
learned man named ‘ Umar Laban ’ some four hundred years ago. There are also a 
good many Onnups settled in (he North-AVest Frontier Province and in tlie Bahawalpur 
State, hut (liey liavc all abandoned their own tongue. The language docs not apiiear 
to possess any litemturc, hut the Arah-Persian aljihabct as adapted for Pa§ht6 has 
once or twice been employed for writing i(- 


Pashto. 



Snn'cy. 

>'orth-K»«tcrn DliU-cI • • • 

SOG.sr-l 

?^out!i-Wc»fcrn OlaJK! • • • 

. 070,102 

Urfii-vcitM*'! . . • • - 

03,31'.* 

K<tlmttcd xiuml^r of fi>e.Akcrd outside 


liriti*'h Torrilory • • • . 

2.339,000 


Total 


3.003,7-jn 


Pashto is spoken in Britisli territory in the trans-Iinlus districts a.s far south as 

Deni Ismail Klmu. Northwards it extends 
into the Yusufzai coimtiy, Bajaiir, Swat, 
and Bnncr, and through the Indus Kohistan 
at least as far as the river Kaudia, where 
the Indus takes its great turn to the south. 
In the northern parts of Swat, Bimer, and 
the Kohistan, many of tiie inhabitants speak 
in (heir homos languages of Dardie origin, but Pashto is universal as a means of general 
intercomniuniealion. In Britisli territory its eastern boundary may rougiily be taken as 
coincidim: with the course of the Indus, although there are PashtO-spejikiug colonies in 
the Hazam and Attock Districts, and in Mianwali it is si)oken on both banks of the 
river. After entering the district of Dera Ismail Khan, the eastern boundary gradually 
slojies away from the Indus, leaving the lower parts of the valley in possession of 
Lahndfi, and some thirty miles south of the town of Chaudhwan it meets BalOchJ, 
and turns to the west. The southern boundary passes south of Quetta and through 
Shorawak, till it is stopped by the desert of Baluchistan. Thence it follows the eastern 
and northern limits of the desert, with colonies down the rivers which nm south through 
the waste, to nciirly the sixty-first degree of east longitude. It then turns northwards 
up to about fifty miles south of Herat, where it reaches its limit to the north-west. The 
northern houndarj’ nms nearly due east up to the Hazara coimtry, in which the 
TOr.. 1 , PAST 1. s 
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inliaultants do not employ Pashto but eitlier Persian or a language said to be of I^rongolJan 
origin. Skirting the west, south, and east of the Hazara country, and just avoiding the 
town of Ghazni, it finally goes northwards up to the Hinduku.sh. Leaving IGdiristan to 
its east and north, it roughly follows the Kabul River up to Jalalabad, whence it runs up 
the Kunar so as to include Bajaur and Swat as already stated'. In this irregularly 
shaped area the population is by no mesuis entirely Pashto-.speaking. In Briti.sh territory 
the Hhidiis speak Lahnda, and in the dominions of His Hajestj' the King of Afghanistan 
there is a great admixture of races, including Tajiks, Hazaras, Kizill)ashTs, and Kafirs, 
who speak the languages of the countries of their several origins. Roughly speaking, we 
may say that the countrj’ in Avbich the majority of the population use Pashto as their 
language is Southern and Eastern Afghanistan, the eoiuilry to the west of the Indus from 
its southward bend down to Dera Ismail Khan, and a strip of Xorthern Baluchistan. 


If the identifications of the names are correct, Pashto s|)eakers Inive occupied at Icjist 
a portion of their present seat for more than two thousand five hundred yciir.'.*. They 
have been compared Avith the J^aktyes of Herodotn-s end Avith the l^aklhus of the 
Vedas, while the Apai'i/lai of the Pather of History are probably represented at the 
present day hy the Afridis, or, as they call tliemseh-es, the Apridis. Their suhsequent 
history does not concern us here, aud it aauII suffice to record the fact that they huA'c 
several times inA-aded India, that numbers are uoav settled in that country, Avherc they 
are knoAvn as Pathans (a corruj)t form of ‘ Pashtana * or ‘ Pakhtana '), and that Shcr 
Shah, the Emperor of Delhi, was of Afghan origin. Anotljer class of jlfghaus comes 
into India each autumn, and AA'anders over the coimtiy' during the cold Aveather, usually 
as pedlars or horse-dealers, but sometimes for less reputable pursuits. 


Pashto has a literature of resjjectahle extent and jwssessing Avorks of merit, Avhich arc 
UTitten in a modification of the Persian alphabet. It has received considerable attention 
from scholars both in India and in Europe. The rugged cliaracter of its sounds suits the 
nature of its speakers and of the mountains that form their home, but they are most 
inharmonious to the fastidious ears of other oriental lands. I have already- referred to 
the traditional Linguistic Survey of King Solomon’s days, in Avliich Astif’s specimen 
of Pashto consisted of the rattling of a stone in a pot, and I may add liere a AA*ell-knoAra 
proA-erh, according to which Arahic is science, Turk! is accomplishment, Persian is sugar, 
Hindostani is salt, hut Pashto is the braying of an ass ! In spite of these unfaA-ourahle 
remarks, though harsh-sounding, it is a strong, virile language, AA'hich is capable of 
expressing any idea Av-ith neatness and accuracy. In its "eneral characteristics, it is much 
less archaic than Balochi, and has borrowed not only a good deal of its vocabulary, 
but even part of its grammar from Indian sources. As a whole, it is a singularly 
homogeneous form of speech, although two dialects are recognized, a Korth-Eastern or 
Pakhto, and a South-TVesleni or Pashto. They differ little except in pronunciation, 
of which the two names are good and typical examples of the respective ways of utterin" 
the same word. Each has seA-eral tribal sub-dialects, which also differ only in poiuk 
of pronunciation. Xothing like the total number of Pafhto speakers has been recorded 
in any Indian census, which was necessarily confined to settled British territorj'. 


* ftbore is clesriy shon'ii in the xnsp facing page 5 of Vol* X of the Survey* 

' See 2iote * on page 2. 
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Si!V-Or.>uj>. 

SJiljbr.i. 

Kupi'oS. 


Afuh.’UjMnn jvi-xiiij: nordnvanls ovit K.-ifiristau luid the Cliifral 
country wt' foim* io (lui.Ghildiali s«l)-<:ronp of the Eastern 
Enniian la«<:uasr«*s, Tliey are all sj)olcen in or near the 
IMinirs, aittl are closely <‘oijnee(e(l n-ith each other. They 
are Wakhi, .sjvikcn in "Wakhan ; ^liigltni or intnijrni in 
.''hiithnan ami Uoshnn, witit its dialoet; Sari koli, spoken in 
the 'lairhilmnlKwh I’aniir and Sarikol; Ishkasjinn, Avif.h 
it< dii'av.s SatsL'llchl ami Zclnki. sjmken in (he country round Ishkilshin and Zebak ; 
M?'.t»jrlnl or Mnni:! of Mniijnn. with its dialect Vildgiha ; ajul, aeeordiii!' to .«onie 
.-arlw rities, Yachnoln. sjyilf’n stnne way to the north of the rflinlrs round the head 
water-: of the ZaraiVhan river. Of thc-:e the only one that immediately concerns ns is 
Yuilitba l.'-i'tKnh-i-wiir, which has overflnwc<l from the iVimlrs across llie ridije of 
th.e IHndi^knsh by the IVir.ah I’n^s, and is s}s>ken in the Maidkho ’ Valley leadiner from 
that jviv.: tti Chitral. The others an* also heard in Chitnil tiiul its neii;hhourhood, hut only 
the jinunhs of vi-itors. None of thinn exeept YfalRha ami some Waldii sjmken by a 
cieny of immiur.int- whieh has M-tfh-d in the Northern Ilnnai country (Onhyal) is 
ven.-oMilir in atiy territory imimvHafeU- under Erilish inflneiiee, and even for the.so two 
the .'snrvev h.as failed to itather any stati-ties. (Jnr knowledtto of Wakhl and of ShiuJini 
tnainsv lu-ed t.n the tCMMndies of Shaw, and Sir Anrel Stein lias itiven ns materials 
p-.-.»r.tiJv«* Ishkashmi whieh have h.s<n ineorjxinitoil with tin* Snrvey resnlts of my 
i!!<jnir:>‘s into ZiM.al.i in a Ihsik puhlishetl by the Iloynl Asinfie Soeict.v. Of Mnnjam 
atsd it- dill* vt Yiidghn very little is known. Of the latter (leneml Biddnljih lias given 
ns a sh 'rt irr.jtnmatieal sk(*teli and vocabtilary. whieh was the foundation of all 
'■.nb-eqm nt v.rititics til! the Snrvey put further materials for it and a first, .noeonnt of 
Mnnj'mi :;t tie- dis[-'i'»] of students. T-» the philologist, the CiJbaIcbitb are 

of i!nj“:;.n:e-'. Tlew j»i-'e^j v.iine nrammntieal forms in eominon with the Jdardic 
lam:oe.'> s to the s/futh. and thus nji|KVir to Is- a link eoniieeling '.lie latter with the 
Er.cii.in l.inL’uanes. 
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CHAPTER X.-THE DARDIC, OR PISaCHA, BRANCH. 

We Iwve seen above that the speech of those Aiysms wl.o r<!muine(l in Persia 
developed in the ordinary course into what we have called the Ijraniau lans;uu;^cs, while 
the speech of those Aryans who advanced into India, and there became isolated, developed 
at a slower rate, and retained for a longer period the charaeterislies of the original joint 
Aryan language. At an early period of the development of the Proto*lilmnian language,— 
i.e. while the speech of the Peraian Aryans still retained much of this original Aryan 
speech, and therefore still possessed much that was common to it awl to the Tndo- Aryan 

languages, — some of these Persian Aryans migrated east- 
■ wards north of the lliiuluknsh, occupied the Pamirs, and 

tlience crossed the Hindukush southwards, in one or more waves, into the coimtry now 
known as Dardistan.* This country appears at that time to have been inhabited by the 
ancestors of the tribe now found in HmwA-Xagar speaking the non- Aryan Jlurushaski, 
who were quite possibly remnants of the old inhabitants of north-western India driven 
thither by the arrival of the first Indo- Aryan invaders. In this rugged and inliospitaldc 
country the speech of the Aryan invaders from the north, influenced, no doubt l>.v the 
non-Aryan tongue of the previous inbabitant.s, developed on its own lincs^ — ncitUer 
Eranian nor Indian, but something between both. Other later Emnian sjwakcrs followed 
them to the Pamirs and there settled, becoming the aucesloi-s of the speakers of the 
QhalchaU languages just described. We thus, at the prc.scnt day, find the Hinduktish 
separating two not distantly related languages,— on the north, in the Pamirs, the 
Qhalchah languages, which are true Eranian, and on the south the seini-Enmian Dardic 
languages. The linguistic conditions of Dardistau moreover lead n.s to the conclnston 
that, in addition to what we may call the original Aryan iramigmtion, there were .suh.«B- 
quent Qbalchah invasions into the more accessible tracts, for the Khowdr language of 
the Chitral Valley, — easily accessible from the Pamirs, — has miicli closer coxnwxion with 
the ^alchah languages than have the other Dardic languages spoken in the more 
inaccessible Gilgit and Kafiristan. 

The inhabitants of Dardistan are frequently mentioned in ancient literature. In 
Sanskrit literature they arc spoken of as ‘Darada’ or 
‘Darada,’ which name is often met n-ith not only in geo- 
graphical works, but also in the epic poems and the Puraiias. Herodotus refers to them, 
though not by name, in his fomous description of the gold-digging ants (HI, lOSff.), 
They are the Daradrai of Ptolemy, the Derdai of Strabo, the Dardse of Pliny and 
Jvonnns, and the Dardanoi of Dionysios Peridgdtes. Together with all the other inhabi- 
tants of North-Western India they were sjjoken of by Indian writers as barlmrians, or as 
degraded (jiashfa) Aryans. Their customs were looked upon with abhorrence. Stories 


were current of cannibalism being rife among them, and, amongst other opprobrious 
names, they were dubbed ‘ PiSachas,’ a word which was also used to signify a demon who 
lived upon raw flesh. Whether Pi^acha was really a tribal name, later extended to 
denote such a demon, or whether the term ‘ raw-eating demon ’ was given as a nickname 
to die tribes inhabiting the Dard country, we cannot say ; hut we do know that their 

• Or we taiy jiut^ it another my, avoiding questions of the stage of development ; ci:., that there were eertainlv tribal 
dulccts among the original Aij^ns in Persia, and that some of these dialects fended to develop in the Erection of Bianian 
inoreUan others. The ancestors of the Sards would, in that case, hen tiibe, or group of tribes whose dialect while- 
resembling, was not the eanif as ihal of the tribes that migrated directly into India. 
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Snrdistan. 


language Avas the subject of some study*, and tiiat Indian grammarians have given us 
accounts of it under the name of ‘ Pailachi Por this reason, in the earlier volumes 
of the Survey, I have given these Dardic forms of speech the collective name of the 
‘ Pi^ficha Languages’, hut, as the double connotation of the word ‘ PiSacha ’ was liable 
to give offence, in the later A'olumes I have abandoned that name, and noAv call them 
‘ Dardic 

Dardisbui, the present home t)f the Dardic languages, includes, from East to West, 
Gilgit and Kashmir, the Indus and Sunt Kohistans, Ohitial, 
and Kafiristan. Kafiristan does not fall uithin British 
ten-itory, hut, for the sake of completeness, an attempt has been made to describe the 
languages of that country. Dardic forms of speech are also found in other adjoining 
paris of Afghanistan,— Laghman and Nigrahar, — and Tirahi,the Dardic language of the 
last named country, was once spoken in the 'lira Valley, now inhabited by Afridi 
Pathans. In e;irlier times, the Dardic languages wore much more widely extended. 
They once covered Baltistan and AVestem Tibet, where the inhabitants now speak Tibeto- 
Burman languages.” Philology also shows us that they must once have covered nearly tiic 
whole of the Panjab, for Panjabi and Lalmda, the present languages of that province 
still shoAv traces of the earlier Dardic language that they superseded. Similarly, in 
westeni Afghanistan, south of the Mridi country, we find relics of Dardic in Ormuri, 
although, as we have seen, this is itself an Eranian tongue. Dards therefore must have 
been in ATaziristau when the Orraurs first settled there. Purther south, the tribe known 
as Khetran in the Laghari Hills speak a curious mongrel form of Lahnda mixed until 
many Dardic forms. Still further south, we find traces of Dardic in Sindhi, — not so 
much in the literary language as in the rude patois of southern Sind known as Lari. 
Turning to the North, the Indo-Aryan languages of the lower Himalaya from Ghamba to 
Nepal shoAV clear traces of Dardic. The Khavas ivere a Dardic tribe, and they occupied 
all this tnict and influenced its speech'’. But this is not all. In the Blnl languages of 
u'cstern Central India, and even so far south as in tlie KOnkani Marathi of Goa, we find 
stray peculiarities for which it is difficult to account unless we assume early Dardic in- 
fluence*. Pinally, it is well knoum that the Gipsies of Europe and their congeners of 
Ai-menia and Syi'ia found their way to their present abodes from India, which they left 
frein the North-West, and it is certain that B-omani still retains many forms which can 
best be explained by a Dardic origin. 

'Hie Dardic languages of the present day fall into three groups,— the Kafii*, Khowar, 

and the Dard. Of these, Khowar consists 
of a single language, standing, as we shadl 
see, somewhat apart from the others. Por 
the Survey no figures were available for 
any of them, except for a poi*tion of the 
Dard group. 


KSfir Group 
KbSirSr 
Dard Group 


Survey. 


1,195,902 


Cenius of 1021, 

121 

1,304,198 


Total 


1,195,902 1,304,319 


’ It i<, hoirever, possible tbal the language studied by the Hindi gTOmmarims rras njt the native language of these 
Proto-Dards, but represented the Aryan language of Korth-AVest India as mispronounced by them. 

• Q’hey extepded at least ns far east as Kbnlatsc beyond Leh in Ladab. See A. H. Tranche, A Language ilap ef V'est 
Tibet, J.A.S.13., Vol. LSXIII, Pt. i, (1904), pp. 862 ff., and TAe Dards cf Khalatse in Western Tibet, M.A.S.B., 1906, 
pp. 413 IT. 

» Vol, TX, Pt. iv, pp. 2ff. 

‘ Vol. IX, Pt. iii, p. 2 i Vol. VIT, p. 1 68. 
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TVai. 


The Kafir group includes four languages spoken in Kafiristan, the Tjtind of t he 
TJnhcliever, a mountainouR tract lying immediately to the 
Kiiflr Group. wc.Rt of Cliitral, in Afghan territory. Here there is no such 

language as ‘Kafiri,’ though it has often heen vrilten about.’ The country isjlividcd 
upV a number of tribal languages, of which four,- Bashgali, Wai-ala, IVasT-vcri or 
Yeron, and Ashkund are discussed in the Survey. Besides this, there arc five other 
languages closely allied to the true Kafir languages, hut not spoken in Kafiri.stan 

itself. These form the Kalfishfi-Pashai suh-grouj), and arc 
Kaiashfi-PaBhaiSub-grottp. ;g;jiijsha, Gawar-bati or Narsatl, Pa.shai, Laghmani or 
Dehgani, Diri, and Tirahi. Ko statistics are available for any of these, 'llie Bashgal 
Biiver of Kafiristan takes its rise in the southern face of tlic Ttindukush, and joins 

the Chitral River ncjir Aarsat. Its valley is the home of 
Boshgaii. Bashgali Kafir language, ivhieli is the siiecch of the 

Siah I’osh (black raiment) Kafirs generally. All the tribes who wciir the dark-coloured 
raiment seem at once to understand each other, and to be able to converse fluently and 
without hesitation. Besides the information collected for the Survey, avo have a 
grammar of this interesting language from the pen of Colonel Davidson. 

The Sufgd Posh (white raiment) Kafirs occupy the centre and south-east of 
Kafiristan, and consist of three tribes, the TVai, the Presnn or Yeron, and the Ashkund. 

The language of the Wai is closely related to BashgjUi. It 
is spoken in the lower valley of the "NVaigal, a river which 
takes its rise in the interior of Kafiristan, and, after receiving the "Wozgal (in Avho.se 
valley TTasT-veri is spoken) enters the Kunar near Asmar. ITic Presnns inhabit an 
inaccessible valley in the heart of the country, to the Avest of the Bashgal area. Their 

language is called Y'asi-vcri or Yeron, and difl'ere AA’idclv 
from Ba^gali, the speakers of the tAA'o languages being 
muiually unintelligible to_ each other. TTai and "Wasi-A'cri arc described for the first 
time in the Survey. The specimens of the latter were obtained Avith considenible 
difficulty. All that we knoAv about it is based on the language of one Avild and 
frightened Presiui' shepherd, whom the diplomacy of our frontier officers enticed to 
Chitral. This Avas interpreted by a Bashgali Sbailcb, who kncAV a little of his language. 

The remaining language, Ashkund, is sjjoken to the 
south-Avest of the tract inhabited by the Presuns. Y'e 
know nothing about it except its name, its locality, and the fact that it is not 
Alhdetstood by the other Kafirs.® All the speakers of this group inhabit countries 
bteyond the frontier of British India, — ^most of them, indeed, are subjects of His 
tHajesty the King of Afghanistan. 

The Kalasha Kafirs inhabit the Doab between the Bashgal and Chitral RiA-ers- 
They are not ‘ Kafirs ’ in the strict sense of the term, as 
they haA'e adopted the Musalman religion, and are subject 

> One ingeniras gentleman has even given a specimen of it in an acconnt of the conntiy. Bat on examicationlc 
tnnis.qat to he Aroaanln Esfir of South Africa ! 

*• ’mtten Dr. Alorgenstieme has had an opportunity of examining the Ashknnd language -when he 

■was in aM. He tells me that, while partly resembling Bashgali. on the whole it is most close] v related to AVai. In the 

Tmmpp gave an acconnt of the ‘Language of the 
d tw fte ’• Snr^y, where 


E&la8ba> 



icnowAit. 


Ill 


Oawnr-b«U. 


rtrt 


lo till' Oliilnill!!, although tlio Ilaslijr.ilis claim tlicm ns slaves. Previous to the 
Liniriiistio b'urvoy, cm- only authority re^anlini; the langimge of this tribe Avas contained 
in the works of Dr. Leitnor. Lower down the Chit ml llivcr, at its junction with the 
D.i''hga!, in and ahmu the country of Xarsat, dwell the Gawars, who also haven 

language of their own, kmnvn as Gawar-hati, or ‘ Gawar 
spceeh, ' of which a vocahulary was given by General I3id- 
duljdi under the name of Narisiti. I'urther east lies the tiwritory of the Natvab of Dir. 

Here, in the year I.S.IS, leech discovered a language called 
Dili, of whieli he published a short list of words. Since then 
it apiovirs to hav»' died out, either being su|H'iseded by I’ashto or becoming merged into 
tlx* neighbouring (iarwi of the Swat ICohistan. Lower down t ho Cbitral River, which 

has iioAV liecome the Knnar, on its right hank, dwell tho 
Pashai. IVvions to tlic Survey, tlic only information 
which h.ul Ic'i'ii aA-ailnhle n*gariling their huiguage had been based on sliort lists of words 
eolle-.'trtl by linriie-. atnl I^iwli, I’ashai, jirojierly six'aking, is the s])eccli of tho Dehgans 
of Liirliman and of tlieeonntry to the CiiM of it. ns far as the Ktinar. It is also called 
Ltglttnani, from the tniet where it is spoken (the abode of the I/ambagai of Ptolemy) 
and Deligatii, ltc>-,inH* Jiiiist of its siieakers belong to the Duhgtin tribe, Tho boundaries 
of the latninagi.' are said to be, roughly, (>nllie west the Laghmnn River, on tho north 
the lenuid.ary of the Kafirs, on the e.ast tlie Knnar River, and on tho south tho Kabul 
River, although the riverain villages on the left hank of the Kabul sjxsik Pnsljto. It 
Ins two welbmarkeil dialects, an eastern and a wc.stcrn. Souili of Pashai, across the 

Kabul, in the Kigraliar country we find Tirahi sjiokeu by a 
t ribe wliich n.s- the result of a feud abandoned its original 
bom" in the Tini (commonly sjx'It Tinib) Valley, 'i’he jieoiile have a bad reputation 
among their neighbours, and habitually deny tlicir origin to outsiders, Lcccli, in 1838, 
sneo*'<.‘tl‘ii in eiille<;ting a few of tlieir words, and nil the resources of the Survey failed to 
obtain any fnrtlier information. After the Survey was concluded, thanks to the ei'er 
kind help of Sir Aurel .Stein, I have become iwsscsscd of siitficiont materials to give a 
bri"f account of this form of sjieech, uhicli is published in tiic snpidement. Here 
it is sufficient to say that these materials .show clearly tliat Tiraiii is closely connected 
with I’n-ihai and Gawar-hati. 'J'lic presence of these two Dardic languages in the heart 
of .Vfghani'-tan is of more than ordinary interu.st to the ctimologist and the 
pliilologist. 

Khowar is tlie Inngnage of the Khos, the most important tribe of the State of 
Chitml. On its west it has tlio ICafir languages, and on its 
east the Shinfi spoken in Gilgit and tho neighbourhood. 
This last belongs to the D.ird Group, and it i.s to he noted that the Kafir and Dard 
groups are mucli more nearly related to each other than either is to Khou'ar. On the 
other hand KJiu war shows traces of connexion Avitli the GLialclmh languages spoken 
north of the Pamirs Avliich are wanting in the other tAVO groups. It thus resembles a 
somewlnit alien wedge in.sertcd botAveon the other tAvo groups and thrusting them apart, 
coming into the country subsequently to the otlicr two after it had developed 
■some of the Qbalchali cliamcteristics. This is borne out by tlic traditions of 
the Khos themselves AvJiicJi point to a later immigration. Li spite hoAA-ever of its 
some.Avlmt independent character, KhoAA’ar is noAA’adays certainly a Dardic language, and 
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coimot, like the Qhalchali languages, be classed as Eranian. It is a,lso called Cliatiaii, 
a, word usually pronounced ‘Chitmli’ by Europeans. It is the principal language o 

Chitral and of tLt part of Tasin called ‘ Ai-inali ‘ by the Shins Erom ^ tor word 

the lan-ua-e was called Amyia by Dr. Leitner. It extends doivn the Chitral Eiver as 

far as Drosli, and is bounded on the north by tbe Hindukush. No dialects have been 
recorded. Leitner, Biddulph, and O’Brien are our principal authorities for this 


language. 

The word ‘Dard’ properly belongs 



DaBe Gboup. 




Survey. 

Ceneue of 1912. 

Shina . 
KS'hmiri 
Hohiitani 

• 

. 1,195,902 

28,482 

1,268,854 

6,862 


Total 

. 1,195,902 

1,304,198 


Shina. 


language of the Gilgit Talley, and of 


Tangir. 


to the tribes immediately to the north of 
Kashmir, but has in modem times been 
extended to include all the inhabitants of 
Dardistan. I have followed this by giving 
the term ‘ Dardic ’ to all the languages of 
Dardistan, while I reserve ‘Dard’ for its 
proper use as indicating the group of 
languages of eastern Dardistan, vie., Shina, 
Kashmiri, and Kohistani. Shina is the 
the Indus Valley from Baltistan to the Biver 
It also extends to the south-east of the last-named river, and occupies a large 
block of momitain countiy between Baltistan and the Valley of Kashmir. It is thus 
spoken in the original Dard countrj', and is far the piuest language of the group. As 
explained on page 109, in former times it extended far beyond its present boundaries and 
covered Baltistan and "Western Tibet, where it has now been superseded by Tibeto- 
Burman dialects. It has several well-defined dialects, the most important being Gilgiti 
of the Gilgit Valley. Besides the dialects spoken in the Shina countrj’ proper there are 
also dialects called bj’ the Baltls ‘ Brokpa ’ or ‘ Highlanders speech.’ TJiese are the 
Brokpa of Dras, which difEers little from the Shina spoken in Gurez, the Brol'iia of 
Skardu which is the same as the Shina of Astor, and the curious isolated colonv of 
Shina, spoken near the frontier line between Baltistan and Ladakh, called the Brokjri of 
Dah and Hanu, which is a relic of the Dard language once si)oken still fiu-tlier cast. 
This dialect, spoken in the heart of a Tibetan-speaking coimtry, far from the Dard 
countiy proper, difEers so widely from the other tAvo Brokpas, that the respective speakers 
are unintelligible to each other, and har'e to use the Tibetan Balti as a means of 
intcrcuinmunication. Shina has Ijeen written about by several authorities, of u’hom the 
earliest are Leitner and Biddulph. Since then, it has been very fully dealt w’ith by 
Colonel Lorimer and Dr. Grahamc Bailey. The Dah-Hanu dialect has been described 
by Shaw. 

Kasiimiri has its home in the 1' alley of Kashmir and the contiguous vallej’s to its 
. . . south and east. Beyond these limits it is not used as a 

national language. In the Panijab it is spoken by immi- 
grants, either Pandits or colonies of weavers or of cai-penters. TJiere is also a small 
settlement in the United Provinces which is permanent, and consists prineipallv of 
educated Hindus. Kashmiri is a mixed form of speech. Its base is a Dard lansuage 
closely akin to Shina, and many of its commonest words, not to mention its complicated 
system of pronimciation, are certainly of Dardic origin. But the Happy Valley has 
received numcrou-s immigrants from India proper ; for centuries it has been one of the 
most cclcbmtod homes of Sanskrit study, and its indigenous" literature has groAvn up 



KOHISTlKi. 
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under the influence of Sanskrit models. It thus, to a casual observer, and indeed to the 
learned Kashmiris themselves, presents the appearance of a language as truly Indian as 
31hrathi or Hindustani. Horeover all the civilization of the country has come from 
India and it is the only language of Dardistan tliat lias received literary cultivation. No 
one has a higher appreciation of the learning and genius Tvhich have adorned Kashmir 
from very early times than the present writer. It has legends tliat the Valley received 
its pojiulation from India, and this is very probably true so far as regards the upper 
classes, but tliat tlie Kashmiri language has a Dardic basis is a matter of which no 
philologist can have any doubt. Kashmiri has been studied for tlie past thirty years, 
•and we have now a complete grammar, and a dictionary is in progress of compilation. 
To the philologist it is of great interest, for we see in it a language which is, so to speak, 
caught in the act of transforming itself from the analytic to the synthetic stage. Owing 
to the extensive use of epentliesis, its pronunciation is as difficult to foreigners as 
English is, and it possesses many broken vowel sounds that are not easily reduced to 
writing. Besides slight variations in tbe Valley itself, it has one distinct dialect, — 
Kashtawarl spoken in Kishtwar to the south-east of the Valley proper. South of the 
Valley there are also three or four mixed dialects leading into Pafijabi, A more import- 
Kaahmiti. ant division is that into the Kashmiri of the Musalmans 

(who are many, and uneducated) and that of tbe Hindus 
(who are few and educated). Musalmani Kashmiri abounds 
in foreign ivords borrowed from Persian, often in distorted 
forms. Hindu Kashmiri is very free from admixture ivith 


Survc}’. 

1,039,901 

7,484 

45,310 

103,108 


Standard . . 

KasMawnrl • 

Mixed DiaUsis . 

Unspecified . 

Total 

•singularly free fiom Tatsamas. 
Tadbhavas’. 


1,196,002 Pereiau, and, although the home language of Pandits, is 
Most of its copious vocabulary is composed of honest 


3»Iost of the literature of Kashmir is written in Sanskrit, and is deservedly famous. 
A few works, including a remarkable series of Saiva versos by an old jioetess named 
IaI Detl, a Bamayana, and a history of Krishna, have been written in Kashmiri itself. 
It has two alphabets, — a modification of the Persian used by Musalmans, and the 
•ancient Sarada alphabet akin to Nagari, which is still used by Hindus. The Serampur 
Missionaries publislied a Kashmiri version of the Scriptures in the Sarada character 
.earlv in the last century. Modern translations have been in the Persian script. 

' The Biver Indus, after leaving Baltistan, flows pretty nearly due west through 

the Chilas country, till it receives the Biver Kandia, 
Kohistani. which takes its rise not far to the north in the maze of 

mountains between Chilas and Chitral. From this point to its entry into British 
territory, the Indus runs in a southerly direction through groups of hills known 
•collectively as the Indus Koliistan, and inhabited by a number of wild tribes who all 
speak varieties of a Hard language allied to Shina, but mixed with Lahnda and Pashto, 
^ " which is called Indus-Kohistani or Maiyi. To the west of 

Maiya. I;]je Indus Kohistan lie in order the valleys of the Swat, 

Panikora and Kunar rivers. Those of the first two are knoivn as the Swat and as the 
Panikora Kohistans respectively. Here the language of the bulk of the people was 
formerly a Dard dialect allied to Maiya. hut is now, owing to Pathan domination. 


» Begardinff the terms ' Tatsama * and * Tadbhava,' see p. 127, below. 
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almost invariably Pashto. Only a faithful fesr still cling to their ancient language, 
though they have abandoned their Aryan religion, and the dialects they sjiealc are 

known as Garwi .and Torwali. The tribes -who speak these 
QSrwi,Torwgii. Kohistaul dialects have never been famous for devotion to 

the politer aits, and Kohistani has no literature of any kind. Xo statistics are available 
as to the number of speakers. 
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CHAPTER XL-INDO-ARYAN BRANCH. INTRODUCTORY. 

0 have seen ah«>vc Uiat Iho Aryans reached Persia as nnnitcd people, and that at an 
early j)eriod, before their laniinage had developed into Eranian, some of them had con- 

Th«.,;r,d«aummiar„ti0«. t»»ied ll.eir atstcrn progmss into India. AA’e are not to 

sujipo.sfi rhnr ihis took j)j*u*o all nfc once, in one incursion. 
IVave after wave advanced, the people first establishing themselves in Afghanistan, and 
thence, in further waves, entering India through the Enhul A^’aHey*. Ti’e see traces of 
this gnulual advance in the A'C-das themselves. If Professor Ilillebrandt* is right in his 
conclusion, the tribe over which King Divodnsii ruled inlmhitcd Arachosia (Eaudahar)i 
while under his descendant. Sudas its members are found on the Indus, and have already 
turned into legend (lie martial e.vploits of his ancestor. This is a thing for which 
generirfions are required. It wilt readily be understood, therefore, that at the earliest 
period at whieli we liave any cognizance of India (he Panjab was in the possession of a 
innnK'r of Indo-Aryan tribes, not necessarily on good terms with each other, and some- 
times .speahing difl'orent dialects. As each new tribal Avave came from the west, it 
pushed the earlier settlers before it or to one side, or else Avont round them. 

The earliest documents that Ave possess to illustrate llio langimgo used by tlie Indo- 
Aryniis of this period arc contained in the A’’edas, althoiiah 

iTnrltest doenment.o. , .i . , ... 

AAc linoAv tliat they still AA'orshippcd some gods by the same 

names as those Avhieh Avorc knoAA-n to their Aryan ancestors Avhile yet in the Manda 

country. Tlie hymns forming tlic collection laiOAAii as the A'^Sdns Avere composed at 

Avidely difl'erenf times and in Avidely difl’ercnt localities, some in Arachosia®, in what is 
noAv Afgiinnistan, and some in the countiTi* near the Jamnn ; but OAA-ing to their haA'ing 
undergone a process of editing l)y those AA’ho compiled them into their present arrange- 
ment, they noAV sIioav fcAV easily recognizable tmeos of dialectic differences. Attempts, it 

is true, have been made to discover such, hut they are 
Eridcnco of early diaiocts. inijjortancc comiiarcd AA'ith the fact that dialects 

ajipear to he mentioned in the hymns as in actual existence'. 


• TU« i« the oeveptej aeroniit. At the time of nritinf;, Mr, l’ntj;itcr, in his Ancient Indian Hittorical 

Triidilhn, Im. pat fnni'anl a new ami «<micnhat at.'irtlin;; thcoiy that the Aryans entered Inilia, not through the Xoith- 
AA'c.t iv.ntier, hut tiirougli the >Iid>Hiina1.'iran region. Tliisis a propri-ition tliat will certainly^ demand considerable 
discunion, — which it ha. not yet received. — U'forc it can be tinally decided one way or tlie other, it is primarily a question 
f' r ellinoh O'- hi»tori.m. rather than for philolcRi.ts, and therefore, wiilinut venturing to prejudge the question, I here 
fi'.h-w till- aeo/unt of the fnde-.Aryan invasion of India whirli ha. hitherto been gencrallv accepted. Sec also S'ote * on p. 117. 

’ T'n/iVe^e A/yMo/cyle, I, Ifi?, ite. Cf. al.ohi. .Ih.t if/t* «n</ AVaindiVn, pp. 7ft. 

’ l’rof<‘.''r Ifertel iiiaintain* that the older hymn, of the Uig A'fd. were oven composed in Persia, before the migration 
of tl.e .Aryans into Ir.ilm. and that they were sacred hjVinn. of the Aryans before the great split. See* Das Drahman ' in 
/fl^e^/rntnniieiie /•hncAunyen, Xlil.'p. iss. Tlii. i. quite po'siWe, and agrees with the discovery of the names of Aryan 
(JfaiidaAg.d. in JlitanniCfiC p.?7 above). , , . ,, 

• The lanuimge rf the hymn., a. we h.ave them now, i. necessarily th.at of the time when the text was died by the 
vlilrr. cr a little more antiquated. Ilefore that they bad been handed down by word of mouth from generation to genera- 
tion, and. a. time went on, each generation, without' being nware of the fact, liad sliglitly altered the sounds of the 
lan-raage. Tlie cliange from the language of one generation to tlrat of the next was very alight, hnt the sum of the changes 
over iever.il hiindrid vears iiin.t Imve Is’en corjM'derahle. Even if we admit tliat the sacred character of the hymns fended 
to cojuerv.'iti.m, and, rnoie eslKcially, to preserve iiiichnngcd mrlicular words which were either specially holy or which had 
bwme miinteiligible, the uriginal .language in whieli the oldest hymns were composed iiinst have been very different from, 
and in a mncli older stage of dcvelopnient lliaii, even the niitiqnc mould in which they have been prcserr-cd. On this point, 
ennpare PTofe**nr 11, OldenK-rg's Vie Jlymncn dec IJHyreda, A'ol. I, pp. 370 ff., Professor Avnclicrnagers AUindUcke 
Gratnmalik, I. ji. X, and A\’. Petersen’s article " Veclie, iiBn.Icrit, and Prakrit", in the Journal of the American Oriental 
Society, XXXII (1913), p. 419. AVc have a striking paraticl in the Iiymns of the ICashinir poetess, lal DSd, who composed 
her lnuan. ill the Mill centurv A. D. These have been carefnlly preserved ns sacred songs by- generations of professional 
reciters, but, during the five limidrrd years that liave elajised since their composition, they have been handed down fo ns only 
bv word of mouth. Tiie result is that, as we now have them, they, sacred as they are, are in modem Eluhmirl, with a few 
antique fonns which strangeness or uniiitelligihilitv has preserved. Fortuimtcl.v, hoivcver, in this case, we have also other 
Kuhmiri works cum]>osed by iTOrncd men at about Dal Bed’s time, and nreserved in writing in their original form. AA^e have 
therefore actual siiecimeus of the language really used ly Lal Ded and her conternporarics, and ran Cstiinato the extent to 
which her original words have been transforriicd in the conise of oral transmission. See Grierson and Samoft, Xatla 
P'dtySui, page I'JS. 

T 3 
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"WliUe it is impossible to (liscrimimite bctwoii oncb succossivo ■\vavo of {liestr 
Theory of earUer and later migrations it is easiest to .lisfinguisb l.ctivoon fl.oearliosl ,.«(! 
migrations. the latest. Ill llic yciir 18S0 Hoenile’ snggi-.sjofl that tlie 

evidence of the modeni vernncnlnrs of India and their prcdece.'i.sor.s justified (he idea 
of thei-e having been two Indo-Ar.vim invasions of India, one ])reeoding (he other, by 
tribes speakmg different bnt closely connected languages. I am not ]irej)ared inyseir to 
accept this theorj- of that great scholar in all its details, as it .seems to me to l>e nn- 
necessaiy to expiain the ditl’erencc of language by postulating two distinct invasions. It 
is easier'to explain it by wbat is an undoubted fact, —Hint the inva.sion or, if ne prefer the 
term, the immigration, was a gradual proco.«s extending over a very long period of time. 
■Whether we distinguish between the languages of two si'jiarate invasions, or between (be. 
lansnaaes of the earliest and of the latest immigrants, the. result is the same. U’be 
earliest comers spoke one dialect, and the new comers another. Iloenilc, lioirm-er. nnit 
further. He looked upon the second invaders as entering the I'nnjab Hki* a wedge, into 
the heart of a country already occupied by the first iMimigrant.s,.and forcing the latter 
outwards in three directions, to the oast, to the south, and baclcwnid-s to the we.>st. ircm 
again, while not denjing it, I am not prepared, in onr jire-senl stale of knowledge, to 
accept this ‘ wedge-theory ’ as necessarily correct. It is equally jiossilde that the late.st 
comera may have found their way opposed and have gone round their predoci'ssors, down 
the Indus Valley, and thence, in later times, across India to their south and ultimately 
behind them on the east. In either case the political result would he very similar. 
There would he a central people surrounded on the west, .south, and east, hy another- 
If the wedge theory is correct, it would he the central people, and if it. is not, it would 
be the outer people who would be the latest arrivals. The political .state of afiains i.s, 
borne out by Indian tradition. In the Vedas themselve.« we have records of 'wars 
between long Sudas, whose kingdom lay to the west, — on the Indus, — and the Bliarotas, 
against the Piii-us, an Aryan tribe which Iiis poet called mridhravScJi, i.c., spisikiiig a 
barbaric tongue®, far to his east in the neighbourhood of the Ilari and the .Tnmiin ; and- 
the contest beWeen the rival priest-poets of the Sarasvati and of the Indus forms one 
of the best known episodes of that collection. Similarly, the great Pharata war, between 
the Hums and the Panchalas gives ns hints of much value. Since Lauren’s time it has 
been recognized that the latter were older settlers than the fonnor. Speakiiiff veiw 
roughly, they occupied the couutrj' to the east of the upper course of the Ganges and 
the central Hoah, or the heart of what in after yeai-s was called the ‘ Idadhyade^a ’ oi- 
‘Midland’. Putting accidental alliances to one side, this war, as Mr. Pargiter ha.s well 
shown*, was from the broadest point of view a wav between PaScliaia and the south of 
the Midland on the one side against the rest of India, to their west, south, and east, on 
the other. The chief allies of the Panchalas were the Pandnvas, a mountain tribe, who 
practised polyandry and were on friendly tenns with other clans that dwelt in the- 
Himalaya, Nay, Lassen goes even fm-ther, and maintains that so long had the Panchalas 

‘ Comparative Grammori!nie(}attaianXa»ffuaffeijp.SXSJ. ' 

’lam compelled to state this clearly, Waose my name has more than ooeo been associated \rifh Hoernic's ns a thorom'h- 
sup^iter of his argument. In fact it has even been called • Hoemle and Grierson's tTro-inx’ssion theory.' Wliilc fnflr 
admitting my indebtedness to Hoemle’s dedactions, I have always been of opinion that it is not necessary to nostulate t«n. 
OKtmet invasions. iwaiuian.iwu 

* So translated by Professor Hniebrandt. Teditche Uytioleaie, I, 90, 114. See Rig Veda, VII xviii 13 

‘ See J.B.A. S. I90S, pp.333and002. ‘ • • > • 
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2)rece(lecl the Kurus that their complexion had been altered by the Indian climate, and 
that the ■war was really between a dark and a fair-oomplexioned race. The Maha- 
bharata itself, which, as we noAV have it, is an epic Aviitten in praise of the Fandavas, 
calls tribes settled on the Indus, which were undoubtedly Aryan, by the opprobrious 
jiame of ‘ Mlechchha ’, thus denying them even their common Aryanhood. Many similar 
items could be taken from the same work did space permit’. 

It is reasonable to suppose that the central group of tribes should have expanded as 
time went on, and should have thrust out in each direction 

Tho ‘ Hffidland *, i •! t 

the tribes that surrounded them. The only alternative 
Avould have been extinction. In mediaeval Sanskrit geography we find one tract of 
country continually referred to as tlie true, pure, home of the Indo- Aryan people. The 
name given to it, Madhyadeia or ‘ Mid-land ’, is noteworthy in this connexion. It 
extended from the Himalaya on the north to the Vindhya Hills on the south, and from 
•what is now Sirhind (properly ‘Sahrind’) on the -west to the confluence of the Ganges 
and the Jamna on the east. According to legend, from end to end of this Mid-land, there 
ran, unseen to men, the holy stream of the Sarasvati, on whose bank, in Vedic times, 

was the principal seat of these central tribes. Now, the 

Inner and Outer Sub-branehes. ix-ii ikti. ... 

moaern indo-Aryan vernaculars tall at once mto two main 
sub-branches, one spoken in a coinjiact tract of country almost exactly coiTesponding to 
this ancient Madhyadeia, and the other smTOunding it in three quarters of a circle 
beginning in Hazara in the Panjab, and running through the Western Panjab, Sindh, 
the Mnr.atha coimtry, Central India, Orissa, Bihar, Bengal and Assam. Gujarat we 
know to have been conquered from klathura (which was in the Madhyadeia), and this 
is the only jiart of India in which we find at the present day that the Inner sub-branch 
has burst through the retaining wall of the outer. 

Between these two sub-branches there is a remarkable series of antithetic facts. 

In pronunciation they are sharply opposed ; each has pre- 
Oomparfaon^of two fei-ences which will at once occur to every philologist. The 

most remarkable difference is in the treatment of the 
sibilants, which has existed since the time of Herodotus. The inner sub-branch hardens 
them ; eveiy sibilant is pronounced as a hard dental s. The outer languages (like those 
of the Eraiiian branch) seem, almost without exception, to be unable to pronounce an s 
clearly. In Persia the Greeks found an s pronounced as h or even dropped altogether. 
The representation of the river ‘Sindhu’ by ‘Indus’ is a familiar example. In the 

‘ It liasi been suggested more than once that the latee immigrants need not necessariiy have entered India by 
the same route as that followed by their predecessors. Dr. Spooner (J. B. A. S. 1916, pp. 42ti, 430) has proposed that they 
were ancient -Magians, who came by sea to Gujarat and thence spread over the south of the Midland and over eastern India. 

Mr. Pargitcr (Ancient Jnrffan Hit*/or«coI a>ad»f ion, pp. 296ff.), taking a mueh wider view, maintains that the Aiyaus, as 
a whole, entered InMa over the central Himalaya, and not at all by the north-west. As I have said above (p. 115, note’}' 
this is a theorj' which has not yet been discussed, and on which it would bo premature to base any philological 
conclusions ; but, even at the present stage, it may be admitted that it is not impossible that the tribes represented in the 
Bhurata war by the Pancliitlas and their allies, from their locality, may have represented an immigration independent of a 
main immigration by the north-west. The latter would, in that case, represent tlm ancestors of the speakers of the modem 
outer languages. It is equally not impossible that the outer tribes may have come over the HindSbush by the same route • 
as that followed by the ancestors of the Dardic tribes and may luvve formed a kind of vanguard of the latter which spread 
west, south, and cast round the Aryan tribes whom they found settled in the Fanjab and beyond. But at present these arc 
all suppositions, and no decisive preof can bo offered for any of them ; though it must be admitted that the languages of 
the modem ropresontatives of the outer tribes show points of resemblance with Dardic languages which are wanting in the 
languages of the descendants of the central tribes. On this last point, see Hillebrandt, Am Aft- nnd Neuindien, p. 11, 
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kst the old Pwlcrit graiiumiwus found s soft ono(l to if/i. * . 

the same shibboleth of nationality; in Bengal and part ol llie :Mand.hu counti.v * - 
n-eakenedtoslj.andin Eastern Bengal and As«un it is softened till its pronunciation 
approaches that of a German cA. On the other hand, on the Xorth-A\ estevii brontier 

and in Kashmir, it has become an h, pure and simple.’ ^ 

In the declension of nouns there are also dilTorcnces. The Inner snh-hranch is, in 
the main, a set^of languages which are in the analytic stage?. 

Deeiension. inflexions havc nio.slly disajipcan'd, and gram- 

matical needs are supplied hy the addition of auxiliary words which have not. yet become 
parts of the main words to which they ai-e attached. Eainiliar exainple.s are the case 
suffixes, kd, kd, so, etc. of Hindi. The langnagc.s of the Outer snh-hranch have gtme a 
stage further in linguistic evolution. They were once, in their old Sanskrit form, 
sjTithetic; then they passed through an analytic stage — some arc passing out of that 
stage only now, and are, like Sindhi and Kashmiri, so to speak, caught in the act,-~aiid 
have again become synthetic hy the iiicorpomtioii of the auxiliary words, used in the 
analytic stage, with the main words to which they arc attached. The Bengali 
tei'niination of the genitive, -er, is a good exanijilo. 

The conjugation of the verb offers very sinulav peculiarities. Here, liowcver, it 
is necessary to go into greater detail. Broadly speaking, 
conittEation. tenses and three participles of Old Sanskrit have 

survived to modern times. These are the present and future tenses and the present active 
and past and future passive participles. The Old Sanskrit past tense has disa]ipe!iml 
altogether. The old present tense has survived in every modern language, and, allowing 
for phonetic growth, is the same in form everywhere, although its meaning has frequently 
changed; for instance, in Kashmiri it has become a future indicative, and in lliiuli it is 
generally used where we should employ a present subjunctive. The old future has 
survived, but only here and there, and principally in western India. Others of 
the modem languages use instead a periphrasis liased on tlie Old Sanskrit future jiassivc 
pai*riciple, and when they wish to say ‘I shall strike’, their speakers really say, 
without knowing it^ ‘ it is to be struck by me ’. Tlie original past tense lias universally 
disappeared and all the modern languages employ in its place a similar periphrastic form 
based on the old jiast paiticiple passive. Instead of saying *I struck him’, they 
all, without exception, say ‘he (was) struck by me’. Here it is that we .<ee 
the great contrast in the treatment of the verb between the iimer and the outer families. 
It will he noticed that in the tenses formed from passive })iiriiciples, the .subject 
of the verb, I has been put into tlie ablative, oi*, as it is in those cii'ciunstaiices called, 
the agent case. ‘ I ’ has become * by me Xow in the old Sanskrit, ‘ hy me ’ could he 

represented in two ways\ TTe could say mayd, which was a separate distinct word, or 
we could employ the syllable me, which could not stand by itself, but could only be 
attached enclitically to a preceding word. In just the same way there was a twofold 

It may be objWed that this n-cakeniog ofeudue to dUIcrent canses in diScient langnages. So it is, but the 
Xot'SdTb:- t^oOuteeianguag,. 


lo live r^gMze tliat this is not literally true, as, according to the grannaarians, thconoMtif mJbelonced 

t«r;£o®^t‘an instvnmental. They trill also recognize that owing to the inte«lm„ge of 

PisehelinZDlIG. JrviISSltp 7u “ »“Pon.tnce. Compare 
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series of enclitic and non-enclitic forms for the second personal pronoun, and for both in 
both numbers. These enclitic pronouns are familiar' to Europeans. In Latin, ‘ give to 
me’ Avas ‘date mihi’; in Italian, it is ‘datemi’, in Avhich mi is an enclitic pronouni 
Similarly we have an enclitic pronomi Avhen Mr. Punch makes a tipsy man say ‘ gimme'* 
for ‘give me’. Xow the modern Indo-Aryan languages show most clearly that the 
Outer sub-branch is derived from a dialect or dialects of the Old Sanskrit which freety 
used these enclitic pronouns AAdth passive participles, Avhile the Liner is descended from 
a dialect or dialects which did not use them in such cases. The result is that in the 
Inner sub-branch the bare participles are used for every person without change of form, 
— })idrd means alike ‘ I struck ’, ‘ thou struckest, ’ ‘ he sti'uck ’, ‘ we struck ’, ‘ you stinck ’ 
and * they struck ’, — while in the Outer, the enclitic pronouns have generally become 
permanently fixed to the participle, and have developed into personal terminations like 
what we have in Latin and Greek. In these languages, ‘ I struck ’, ‘ thou struckest ’, 

‘ he struck ’, and so on, ai'e all different wor^, each of which tells by its termination who 
the striker ivas. This important distinction is at tile bottom of the altogether different 
appeamnccs which the two sub-branches present. The grammar' of each of the 
Inner languages can be written on a few leai'es, while, in ordm' to acquire an acquain- 
tance Avith one of the Outer languages, page after page of more or less complicated 
declensions and conjugations must be mastered. 

Tlie limits of these two sub-branches of the Indo-Ai'yan languages may be defined as 
Geographical position of folloAVS The Inner sub-branch is bounded on the north by 
Inner languages. ^1^^ Himalaya, on the west by, roughly speaking, the Jlielum, 

and on the east by the degi'ee of longitude which passes through Benares. The western 
and eastern boundaries are widely apart and include, a good^deal of debatable ground in 
which the tAA'O families meet and overlap. If these limits are nan'OAved so as to include 
only the purer languages of the Inner sub-branch, the Avestern boundai'y must be 
placed at about the mendian of Sirhind in Patiala, and the eastern at about the meridian 
of Allahabad in the United Provinces. BetAi'een Sirhind and the Jhelum the language 
is Panjabi, which contains many forms, increasing as Ave go westwards, for Ai'hich 
the only explanation is that Ai'est of Sirhind, or, we may say, to the west of the Sai'asA’^ati, 
the coimtry was originally inhabited by tribes partly Dardic, and jiartly belonging to the 
Outer family (if the two are not different ways of saying the same thing), who were 
conquered and absorbed by members of the Liner, whose language gradually superseded 
theirs, just as Hindostani is now superseding Panjabi. Panjabi is one of the Liner 
languages, but it contains many forms AA’hich have suTA'iA'ed either from Dardic or from 
an Outer dialect. Between Allahabad and Benares, or, in other words, in Oudh, 
Baghelkhand, and the Chattisgarh country, the language is Eastern Hindi, which is 
an intermediate form of speech, possessing the characteristics of both suh-branches. To 
the south, the boundai-y of the Inner sub-branch is well defined, and may roughly be taken 
as con'esponding to the southern watershed of the Narbada Biver. On the west, 
the sub-branch merges into the Outer SindM through Bajasthani, and into Lalmda (also 
Outer) tlu'ough Panjabi. As stated above, it has burst through the retaining wall of 
Outer languages and reached the sea in Gujarat, though Gujarati, the language of the 
Last-named country, still shows traces of the old Outer language which it has superseded. 
The remaining Indo-Ai'yan languages belong to the Outer sub-branch. 
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CHAPTER XII-THB DEVELOPMENT OP THE INDO-AEYAN 

LANGHAfiES. 

As stated above, the earliest specimens of the actual Aryan vernaculars of India are 
to be found in the hjTnns of the Rig Yeda. Most of these 
Development of the modern ])yinus were undoubtedlj' Originally composed in the actual 
vernaeuinrs. spoken language of their authors, a natural, imartificial 

language, as compared ndth the more ai*tiflcial language subsequently developed in Brali- 
manical schools and called Classical Sanskrit. Although they have been edited, so as to 
obscure dialectic peculiarities, by the Brahmans who compiled them into one collection, 
these hymns furnish invaluable evidence as to what was the house-language of the ear- 
liest Aryan inhabitants of India. 

Pi'om the inscriptions of Asoka (c/rc. 250 n. c.) and from the UTitings of the gram- 
marian Patau jali (fiirc. 150 B. c.^, we learn that by the third century before our era an 
Aryan speech (in several dialects) nns employed in the north of India, and, having gi-adu- 
ally developed from the ancient vernaculars spoken diu-ing the period in which the Vedic 
hjTnns were composed, was the ordinary language of mutual intercourse. Parallel with it, 
the so-called Classical Sanskrit had developed, from one of these dialects, under the influ- 
ence of the Brahmans as a secondary language, and had achieved a position much the same 
as that of the Latin of the Middle Ages. Por centuries the Aryan vernacular language of 
India has been called Prakidt, prdkrita, i. e., the natiu-al, imartificial language, as op- 
posed to Sanskrit, samshrita, the polished, artificial, language. Prom this definition of 
the term ‘Prakrit’, it follows that the vernacular dialects of the peidod of the Vedic 
Hymns, as compared "with the comparatively artificial sarhsk^'ifa language of these hymns 
as they have been preserved by the Brahmans who compiled them, were essentially 

Prakj'its, and as such they may be called the Primary 
Prakrits of India. The vernaculars which developed from 
them and which continued developing', alongside of the Sanskrit whose growth was 
arrested by the grammarians of the Brahmanical schools, until they became the modem 

Sanskritic Indo-Aryan vernaculars, may be called the 
Secondary Prakrits; while the final development, these 
modem vernaculars themselves, as they have existed for the past nine himdred years, 

may be called Tertiary Prakrits. It is .with these Tertiary 
Prakrits that we are immediately concerned. 

It stands to reason that no distinct border line can be 
drawn between the Primary Prakrits ® and the Secondary 
Prakrits, or between the Secondary Prakrits and the Tertiary. 
M'e liave no positive information regarding the earliest condition of the Secondary Pra- 
krits. They appear to us first in their vigorous youth in the Asoka inscriptions. We 
know, on the other hand, that the change from the Secondary Prakrits to the Tertiary 


Frimaiy Prakrits. 


Secondary Prakrits. 


Tertiary Prakrits. 


Border line 
stage. 


between each 


' Mr. Peterson in Wedic, Sanskrit, and Prakrit’ (JAOS. XXXII (ISIS), pp. 423ff.) maintains that the Prakrits represent 
Sanskrit as mispronounced by the enslaved aborigines of India, and compares this irith the Negro English of the Southern 
States of Amcriea, and rritli the mispronnneiation of children. The suggestion is fascinating, but I am unable to accept it. 
Tlie change from Sanskrit to Prakrit is so clear an example of regular linguistic development, and is paralleled so exactly by 
the change of Latin to the Bomance languages, that I canuot conceive the necessity of any other explanation. Of course it 
is qmte possible that the broken Sanskrit of the aborigines may have had some influence, but it cannot, in my opinion, have 
been the cause of the development. 

’ It is quite certain that, even daring the Vedic period, the vernaculars in actual use already contained many rrords in 
the same stage of development as Pali, which is a Secondary Prakrit. 
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•vvliich thev have survived, and in fhe "ninnnars written to iilustrnte that literatm-e. 
UnforUinately we ennnot accept tliis lilemtnre as illustrating the actual vernaculars on 
win’ch it was founded. To adapt them to litemrv puiimsos the writers altered them in 
important ])articulnr.‘!, omitting what they considered vulgar, reducing wild luxuriance 
10 cla-ssical uniformity, and thus creating altogether artificial products suited for that 
artificial literature which has ever been so ]>o])ular in India. These literary Prakrits 
cannot, therefore, he considered as representing the actual speech of the people at any 
‘-’poch, although they are haseil upon it, and a veil is drawn by them between us and it 
which it is not always easy to lift. "We arc able, however, to distinguish (as in the 
Western Prnkrit. A.soka Jjiscriptions) that there was a Western Prakrit and 

Eestem Prniorit. an Eastern Prakrit, each possessing distinctly marked 

characteristics. The jtrincipnl form of the Western was called Saurasenl, the language 
of $urascnn or the middle Gangetic Ddiil) and its neighboitrhood, and of the Eastern, 
JHamuIhi or t he language of Wagadha, the pre.sent South Bihar, Between these two there 
was a kind of neutral ground, the language of which was called ArcVia-niatjacIhl, or 
Half-^Iagadhi, which partook of the nature of both languages. Its western botmdaiy 
was somewhere near the present. AllalmlMid, but we cannot say certainly how far east it 
extended. According to tradition, it was the language in which ilahavira, the Jain 
apostle, preached (ho belonged to this side of India), and a language based on it was 
used in the older Jain scriptures. Closely connected with it, but leaning rather to the 
Eastern than to the Western, was the Mahftrmhfri, or language of jHaliSrashtra, i.e., the 
Borars, and the country adjoining. It became the main language of Prakrit poetiy. 
-Oil the other hand, in the extreme north-west of India, bordering on the Eranian 
tongues of what are now Afghanistan and Biilucln'stan, there must have been an unnamed 
siiccch, whose existence is vouched for by the next stage of the Prakrits, to be presently 
de.<cribcd, and which was a development of the particular dialect of Old Sanskrit spoken 
on the banks of the Indus. 


While the Prakrits, by being rctluccd to writing, became fixed, exactly as Sanskrit 
had become fixed in the Brahmnuicnl schools, and remained 
Aptibhratufia. unchanged as a literary form of speech for many generations, 

the true veniaculars on which they were foimded continued their own course of develop- 
ment. TJie carlie.st s]»eciinens of llic literary Prakrits which have come down to us are 
contained in dramatic works (subject to strict conventional rules as regards language) 


and lyric poetiy, the work of accoinplishcil artists. Narrative poems do not appear 
in Prakrit till a much later period. But nevertheless, among the less literate. 


narrative poems which have not survived did exist’. Such poems were written, not under 
the nilcs of any leamed school, but for the general public ; and, unlike the works in 
contemporary literary Prakrit, they borrowed freely from the spoken language of the 
people for whose benefit they •were composed. In this way, a work written, say, in 
Oudb, although in Prakrit, would differ widely in its vocabulaiy and its methods of ex- 
pression from one written, say, in Gujarat. The popular words,— known as ieStja, or 


• .Sot* Profemor Jncobi'ii edition of tlic Sanalhiimaraearitam, pp. xviii ff. Wo know of ono of tkeso nniTativo poems 
calKdtUc TarBUgatma, written in Ondh by a man callctl Padalipta. Tlic date of this was not later tlmn the 6th centniy i.i). 
Owing to tlio numhcT of provincialisms contained in it, it gradnally bicamo unintelligible, and a tbonsand years lator was 
translated into literary Apalibramfa nndcr tlic name of the TarariffaUld, by an anonymous writer. The Taraitgavall itself 

has boon lost, but the rorenyo/Sfasnn-ives, and has boon admirably translated into Gorman by Professor Lcnraann in the 

‘Zeitschrift fOr Bnddhismns *, HI, pp. lOSff., 272ir. It is a most inlcrosting and charming romance. 
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ArnbhrnibRs (tlolectr. 


-Vs lo wlimi (lie local -Vjialihrarii^as lost, currency owing lo their being superseded by- 
the literary dialect, it is impossible to make any definite 
nntfofthp*TcrHair^>ra{:™tff''’ ^'t^temont. Poems in the JihSslia, t.e., ])robnbly in some local 

.Vi)abhrari>#a, are mentioned as having been written in the sixtJi 
century A.n.', and in the tenth century -Vpibhraihsa is recognized as a literary language 
standing beside Sanskrit and literary Pnikrit. The date of the adoption of Aixabhramla 
as a classical form of speech must therefore lie between these two extremes On the 
other hand, the 'I'ertiary Prakrits were employed for literary purposes by at least the 
beginning of the tbiricentb centiiry. Allowing the time necessary for any language to 
g.iin snob favour as to bo deemed worthy of cm])loymciit in literature, wo may safely con- 
shler (hat tliesi«'ech of modern India bad left the Pnikrit stage, and had reached the stage 
of the Tertiary I'nibrits, i.c., of the modern Indo-.Vryan vernaculars, by the year 1000 A.n., 
the year in which irabmfid of Ghazni made (be first of liis fifteen invasions of India. 

It is, tlicn'fon', to .Vpabliramsa rather (ban to the lilcmry Prakrits, and much more 
nit her than lo Sanskrit, that we must look for explanations 
of the devclojiments of the modern Indo--\ryan vernaculars. 
Sanskrit and. specially, llie literary Pnikrils uill often throw valuable side-lights on 
our irHiiiirics but the tninuxlintc fotindaf ion of our investigations imist be Apabhraoi&i. 
It is inie that only one forni% tin; litcmry Xagara, spoken in western India, has been 
pn^erved to us by litenifttre, but with the aid of the Pnikrit gmmnuirians it is not 
diniculi to reconstruct the chief features of the local .'V])abliraririns from which the 
modeni languages are descended. It will he .snilicicnt to give a list of these local 
AiwihliniiiiN'is together with tin* modern languages which corresjiond to them at the 
pn'^ent day. The -Vjiahliraiii^a of (ho countrj- round the lower Indus was knomi as 
Vriicliada. This we «in directly connect with the modern Sindhi and Laliudo, the latter 
being sjmkeji in the ancient, country of the Kaikeyas, nllliough the tracts in which these 
(wo lamruace.s are now vemncular must once Jmvc liad, as jiart of their jiopnlation, a con- 
sidemhle ninnher of sjieakcrs of IXnnlic languages, who have left behind them on the 
exist im: forms of .speech traces of their former existence. South of the Harhnda Biver, 
numiii!: nearlv across India from (he .'Vrabian Sen to Orissa, there must have been spoken 
a nuinitcr of dialects all related to (he Vaidnrhha or Dakshipatya Aiiahhram^a, whose 
head-rjiuirters wen: Vidarhlia, the modcni Pemr, known in Sanskrit as the ‘ Great 
Kinsdom Mahfiraslitni. It, and allied Aiwhhram^ius, represent the parent of the 
modern ;\tara11n. To the east of Dilkshinatya, and reacliing to the Pay of Bengal, was the 
.Vudni or Aulkala Aliahliniiii-a, from which was descended thc.modem Oriya. North of 
Atnira, and covcrini; (he greater part of the pre.scnt provinces of Ohota Nagpur and Bihar, 
togelSi'er with the ca.slern half of the United Provinces up to about the meridian of 
Bmiares, was the imjwrtanl Magadha Ajinhlmuhfa, the parent of the’ modern Bihaii, one 
of who«.c clialeets, .’Mairahi, still he.ir.s (he ancient name. It was the principal dialect 
which corresponded lo the old Easter n Prakrit, and not only Andra, already mentioned, 

,!„. SrWn,l.nran^iV..:. f't'- *" 
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but also Gauda is a further development of it. These three are all reprcsental ivcs of the 
old Eastern form of speech. East of JIagadha, lay the Gauda or Prachyu Apahhnith^a, 
the head-quarters of which were at Gaur, in the present district of ^lalda. It sitread to the 
south and south-east, and here became the iKu-ent of modem Bengali. Besides K].rtt«ling 
southwards, Gauda Apabhnim&i also sprciul to the cast keeping north of the Ganges, atid 
is there represent^ at the present day hy Korthem Bengali and. in the valley of Assam, 
by Assamese. Northern Bengal and Assam did not get their language from Bengal 
proper, but directly from the west. Magadha Aphhraihla, in fact, may he considcre<l ns 
spreading out eastwards and southwards in three directions. To the north-east it devel- 
oped into Northern Bengali and Assamese, to the south into Oriya, and l;ctween the two 
into Bengali. Each of these three descendants is equally directly connected with the 
common immediate parent, and hence we find Northern Bcng.ali agreeing in some 
respects rather with the Oriya spoken far away to the south than with the Bcng-ali of 
Bengal proper, of which it is usually classed as a suhordiuntc dialect. 

We have now concluded our survey of those Apnblirariifa dialects which l>elong to 
what I have called the Outer Indo-Arj'an languages. Between the eastern and tiiC 
western Prakrits there was, as already stated, an intermediate Prixkrit called Ardha- 
magadhi. The modem representative of the corresponding Aifthhraiiifa is Eastern 
EQndi, spoken in Oudh, Baghelkhand and the Chhattisgnrh country. Tlie casteni limit 
of Eastern Hindi may roughly he taken as the mcridinu of Benares, and, to the west, it 
passes a short way hej'ond Allahabad, its furthest point being in tl»e district of B.indn. 

As regards the Inner languages, the principal Aiwhlmiui^a is that which has been 
preserved to us in a literarj' form. This was known as Nfigara Anihhramfa, and, as its 
name suggests, it was the Apahhraihia of Gujarat, and the neighbouring countries, wlicrc 
the Nagara Brahmans still forai an important part of the community. In various 
fiialects, — ^and it certainly had local variations, — ^it must, if wc are to accept the evidence 
of the modem vernaculars, have extended over the whole of ■western India north of the 
Deccan, excepting the extreme north-west. Amongst them was the Saurasena 
Apabhramla of the middle DOah*, wliich was the parent of Western Hindi. 

Closely connected with it were the Takka Apahhramia of the North-Central Punjab 
and tbe TTpanagara Apabhraifafa, probably of the Southern Punjab, which were the 
parents of the various dialects of Panjabi. Another dialect of this Apabhrani^a, the 
Avantya, whose head-qnarlers were in the country round the modern TJjjnin, was tlie 
parent of Ea jasthani, and yet another, Gauijara, of the modern Gujarati. Both these 
last were certainly very closely related to the standard Nagara ApahhramSa dialect. 

There remain the modem languages of the Northern Group. These are spoken in 
the Himalaya from the Eastern Panjab to Nepal, and we know of no Prakrits or 

’ It is not qnite coTtain that the Sanraseni Prahrit (distiagoished from the fiaorasena Apabhtadisa), as it has been 
pieseijed to us in Viteiatnre, really represents a language founded on an early remacnlar of the DoSb. It may he an 
artificial literary production founded on the general lingiustic pecnliaiities of a ranch Trtdcr area of Western India than this 
comparatiwly small tract. One thing is certain, that the literary Sauraseni had pecnliarities ^e.g. the form of the fatcre 
^selrrhichdonct, atthepr^entday, appear in the langoage of'the Gangetic DoSh, but which do appear in Gnjariti. 
There are, however, explanations of this fact which it is not necessary to give here. On the other hand, Santaseni Prakrit 
ja^ nearly appicaches Sanskrit in its rocahulaiy than any of the other Prakrits. It has fewer of those so-called 'Delya' 
g- f explained as descended from dialects of Old Sanskrit, different from that dialect on wWch Classical 

askrit is mamly based. This is entirely consonant with the fact that, according to tradition, that dialect was the one 
w icn, in Vedic timer, and later, spoken on the hanks of the Saraavati and in the Upper and Hiddle OoSh. Even 
the Greeks recognized Hntfaa (Mathnrt), the chief town of gcrasSna as Moiovpa 17 TUV QeZv. 
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Apabhrariilas i)eculiar to this tract. The basis of the population of most of it is Tibeto- 
Surman, but has been in later times largely mixed ■with Aryan elements. North of the 
Panjab, the Takka Apabhramla no doubt influenced the language. Then there were 
incursions of Kha&is and other tribes speaking languages of Dardio origin, and of 
Gurjaras from Centml Asia, also probably bringing an Aryan form of speech. 
Pinally there were immigrants from Eajputana, whose language mingled with that of 
tl>eir predecessors, and on the whole j)revailed. The languages of this group therefore 
possess a very mixed character, though their most prominent features recall featm'es 
closely connected with those of the forms of speech foimd in Eajputana. We may 
therefore say that, on the whole, they can be referred to Avantya Apabhrarnla as their 
most important jn-ogenitor. 


Classical Sanskrit. 


Concurrent with this long development of the modern vernaculars, we have the 
Classical Sanskrit, also derived from one of the Primary 
Prakrit dialects, but fixed in its existing form by the labours 
of grammarians — that may be said to have culminated in the work of the famous Panini 
in about the fourth century B. c. This sacred language, jealously preserved by the 
Brahmans in their schools, had all the jirestige that religion and leaming could give it. 
It borrowed freely from the Secondary Prakrits, and they in turn borrowed freely from 
it, and, as at the piesent day, the more highly educated Prakrit-speaking population 
freely interlarded their conversation with Sanskrit words. These words, once borrowed, 
suffered a fate similar to that of the ancient Primary Prakrit words which came doum 
to them by direct descent. They became distorted in the mouths of the speakers, and 
finaUy became Prakrit in form, though not by right of origin. 

These borrowed words were called Tatsamas or ‘ The same as “ that ” (i.e. Sanskrit)’, 
while the original Prakrit words, which had come by direct 
Tatsamns and Tadbbovas. descent from the Primary Prakrit were called Tadbliavas or 

‘ Having " that ” (i.e, Sanskrit, or more coivectly the Primary Prakrit, from one of the 
dialects of which Classical Sanskrit ■was descended) for its origin ’. To these may be 
added a third class, the Tatsamas which had become distorted in the mouths of the 
. Prakrit-speaking population, but which were still unmistakably borrowed words. These 
are usuallj' knoTO to European scholars as semi-Tatsamas. It is evident that, in the 
natural course of events, the tendency must have been for all Tatsamas to become semi- 
Tatsamas, .and for the latter ultimately to become so degraded as to be iudistinguishable 

from Tadbhavas. Another class of words is also to be 
mentioned, the so-called ‘ DeSya ’, or ‘ Local words of the 
Tiulinn grammarians. It included all words which the grammarians were unable to 
refer to Classical Sanskrit as their origin. Many such words were included in this group 
simply through the ignorance of the ■wi-iters who catalogued them. Modena scholars can 
refer most of these to Sanskrit like any other Tadbhavas. A few others are words bonwed 
from Mu^da or Dravidian languages. The gi-eat majority are, however, words derived 
from dialects of the Primary Prakift which were not that from which Classical Sanskrit 
has descended. They are thus true Tadbhavas, although not in the sense given to that 
word by T uflin p grammarians, in whose philosophy the existence of such ancient dialects 
was not di-eamed of. These DeSya words were local dialectic forms, and, as might be 
expected, are found most commonly in literary works hailing from coimciies like 
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Gujarat, far away from the uatural home of Olassica] Sanskrit, the Macthya(le,«a. Por 
our purpose they may be considered as identical with Tvidbhavas. 

We find an exactly similar state of afPairs in the modem Indo-Aryan languages. 
Omitting foreign words (such as those borrowed from Mupda 
Tatsamas and Tadbhnvas in Dra vidian lanffuages, from Arabic, Persian, or English), 

the modern vernacnlaPB, w a,' «. a o > i 

their vocabularies may each be divided into the three classes, 
Tatsamas, semi-Tatsamas, and Tadbhavas. The last class consists of words which the 
modern vernaculars have received by descent from the Primary Prakrits, or from Classical 
Sanskrit through the Secondary Prakrits, Prom the point of view of the present day, their 
ultimate origin is immaterial. In the stage of the Secondary Prakrits, they may have 
been Tadbhavas or Tatsamas, but the fact tliat they have come down to us 
through that stage is suflicient to make them all Tadbhavas in the stage of the 
Tertiary Prakrits, On the other hand, the Tatsamas and semi-Tatsamas of the 
present day are loan-words, borrowed in modem times by the modern vernaculars (not- 
by their Secondary Prakrit progenitors) from Sanskrit. To take eitamples, the 
modern vernacular word ajna, ‘ a command *, is a Tatsama loan-word borrovred 
direct from Classical Sanskrit, Its semi-Tatsama form, which we meet in 
some languages, is agya, and one of its Tadbhava forms is the Hindi an, derived 
from the Secondary Prakrit aiitia. So also, raja, ‘ a king ’, is a Tatsama, and ray or 
Too is the corresponding Tadbhava, Of com'se complete triplets or pairs of eveiy word 
are not in use. Prequently only a Tatsama or a Tadbhava occurs by itself. Sometimes 
we even find the Tatsama and the Tadbhava forms of a word both in use, but each with a 
different meaning. Thus, there is a Classical Sanskrit word vaitiSa, which means both 
' family’ and ‘ bamboo and connected with it we find in Hindi the Semi-Tatsama bans, 
meaning ‘family ’ and the Tadbhava las, meaning ‘ a bamboo ’ 

We thus see that for many hundred years Classical Sanskrit has been exercising, 

, ^ &ud is still exercising, a potent influence on the vocabularies 

Infinonae of Clasaical Sana- , 

on tho modorn vernaou- of the modem vernaculars. It is only on the vocabularies 

that its influence has been directly felt. Their grammars 
show few traces of it. These have continued steadily in the course of their develop- 
ment since Vedic times. The influence of Sanskrit may have retarded this development, 
and probably did so in some cases, but it never stopped it, and not one single Sanskrit 
grammatical fomi has been added to the living grammars of these languages in the way 
that Sanskrit words have been added to their vocabularies. Nay, more, all these 
borrowed Tatsamas are treated by the vernaculars exactly as other borrowed foreign 
words are treated, and vei-y rarely change their forms in the processes of grammatical 
accidence. Por instance, in Hindostani, gJibra, a horse, has an oblique form ghore 
because it is a Tadbhava, but r&jd, a king, does not change in the oblique cases, because, 
and only because, it is a Tatsama. Now in all the modem vernaculars the verb must 
change its form in the process of conjugation, while nouns are not necessarily changed in 
the course of declension. Hence Tatsamas are as a rule never treated as verbs. If it is 

■ TMnaniai. Tnablinvns occur also in European languages. Thus, ‘lapsus ’ in 'lapsus calami ’ is a Tatsama, and 
hp-o IS a scnii-Talsania, both meaning literally ‘ a falHng wliilc ‘ lap ‘ is the Tadbliava form of the same word, with the 
diffcirat mcanirg of ‘the hanging part of a gament’. Siwilaily ‘fragile ’ and ‘redemption’ arc semi-Tatsamas, while 
am. rans^ a» the corresponding Tadbhavas, and the French ‘ cause ’ is a stmi-Tntsama corresponding to the 
Latin ..ansa while tne Tadbhava form is ‘chose “ 
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found necessary to do so, it must be done witli the help of another Tndhliava verb. 
Por instance, tlie -word darian, seeing, is a Tatsaina, and if we wish to use it in the 
plirase ‘he sees we cannot say dai'kine, but must employ the periphrasis darian tare, 
he does seeing. On the other hand, in all the modern vernaculars nouns need not he 
declined synthetically. Borrowed nouns can always he declined analytically. Hence 
Tatsama nouns (which are necessarily declined analytically) are common, and, in the high 
literaiy styles of all the vernaculars, very common. Thus, although there arc sporadic 
exceptions to the broad rule, it may he laid down as a universal law that Indo-Arvan 
A^enaacular nouns may he either Tatsamas (including semi-Tatsanias) or ladhliavas, 
hut that Indo-Aryan Veniacular verbs must he Tadhhavas, 

During the last century, the intioduction of iwinting and the spreiid of educjition have, 
in the case of some languages, induced a fashion of using Tatsamas with which the wildest 
Johnsonese may almost he comi)ared as a specimen of Saxon English. It has been shown 
by actual counting that in a Bengali work written in the eiirly part of the nineteenth 
century eighty-eight per cent, of the words used were pure Sanskrit, everj- one of Avhich 
was tuinecessary and could have been represented by a vocable of pure home growth. In 
such cases the result has been most lamentable. The language has been split up into two 
sections, — the tongue Avhich is understanded of the people, and the literary dialect, known 
only through the press and not intelligible to those who do not knoAV Sanskrit '. Litera- 
ture has thus been divorced from the great mass of the population, and to the literary 
classes this is a matter of small moment, for ‘ this people, avIio knowoth not the law, are 
cursed,’ As Sir Atbelstane Baines said in the Census Report for 1891, the Sauskritizcd 
form of literary Bengali is the product of wlmt may be called the revival of learning in 
Eastorji India consequent on the settlement of the British on tlio Hooghly, The venia- 
oirlar Avas then foimd rude and meagre, or rather Avas Avrongly considered to be such, 
OAving to the absence of diffused scholarship and the general neglect of the country 
during Jtughiil rule. Instead of strengthening the AAeb from the sjime material, every 
effort Avas made in Calcutta, then the only sesit of instruction, to embroider upon (he 
feeble old frame a grotesque and elaborate iKittera in Sanskrit, and to pilfer from that 
tongue Avhatever in the Avay of vocabulary- and consfniction the learned considered neces- 
sary to satisfy the increasing demands of modern intercourse. He Avho trusts to the 
charity of others, says SAA'ift, Avill alAA-ays be iroor ; so Bengali, as a A-eniaeiilar, has been 
stunted hi its groAvth by this process of cramming Avith a class of food it is unable to 
assimilate. The simile used by Beanies is a good one. He likens Bengsili to an over-, 
gi-OAvn child tied to its mother’s apron-string, and always lookmg to her for helji, when 
it ought to be supporting itself. Happily, of late years, some of the most influential 
Bengali AA'riters have shoAni signs of recognizing this Aveakness of their language, and 
manv AA'orks An-itten during the last quarter of a century aA*oid the luxuriance of learned 
Sauskritisms Avhich had hitherto choketl it. This is a hojicful augury, but still much 
remains to be done. Although Bengali still displays the gresitest Aveakness in this 


'And donT confound tho lacguaci.' of the nation. 

AVilli lonR-tailcd words in ofitx; and alhn. 

' J. H. Fivrp, Tir onrf t\c Gimtt. 

Tlicn«wlynpiwintrdmini.»tcr toa Sootcli jMri«h had inadca round of vLili to hit I'C'ipIc. “ lie’s n rale fr<-. sdJ-alrd 
man, the new iiiccnistcr”, said an enthusiastic wife. "Ay, he’s a’ tlal”, ntamed the ha«Iir.d. "A'e dir.ta tra ij- 
mennini; o’ tho hauf o’ the words he use« ". — Sf. Jaairi's Gsiettr. 

A'OT.. 1, r-utr I. 
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respect, and cannot hope to develoi) a rigorous literature racy of the soil until some- 
great ffenius rises and su-eeps atray the enchantment under which it labours, other Indian 
vernaculars, especially Hindi, show signs of falling under the same malignant spell. 
The centre of TTiTifli literature is nowadays Benares, and Benares is in the hands of the 
Sanskritists. There is no necessity, as may possibly hare existed in the case of Bengali, 
for Hindi to bare recourse to the classical tongue. In themselves, without any extrane- 
ous help whatever, the dialects from which it is sprung are, and for five hundred years 
have been, capable of expressing with crystal clearness any idea that the mind of man 
can conceive. It has an enormous native vocabulary, and a complete apjxiratus for the 
expression of abstract terms. Its old literature contains some of the highest fiights of 
poetry and some of the most eloquent expressions of religious emotion which have found 
their birth in Asia. Treatises on philosophy and rhetoric are found in it, in which the 
subject is handled with all the subtilty of the great Sanskrit writers, and tliis with the 
use of hardly a Sanskrit word that is not a technical term sanctioned by centuries of em- 
ployment in the schools. Tet, in spite of Hindi piossessing such a vocabulary and a- 
power of expression not inferior to that of English, it has become the fashion of late years 
to write books, not to be read by the millions of Upper India, but to display the author’s 
learning to a comparatively small circle of Sanskrit-knowing scholars. Even when two- 
leamed men converse, they use one language, and when either of them writes to the- 
other he uses another. As one of the best of the writers of the latter part of the last 
century,— himself a most leamed professor of Benares, but nevertheless a strong 
opponent of this excessive Sanskritization, — said in one of the best known and most 
criticized of his works, ‘ when a Hindi writer takes his pen in his hand, he ceases to be 
sober, and becomes Sanskrit-drunk.’ Unfortunately, the most powerful Englislr 
influence was for long on the side of the Sanskritists. This Sanskritized Hindi has been 
largely used by missionaries, and up to a few years ago all translations of the Bible were 
made into it. The few Indian writers who, like the professor just quoted, have stood 
up on the side of Hindi pure and undefiled have had small success in the face of so- 
potent an example of misguided efforts. Arguments may be brought forward in favour 
of -using Classical Sanskrit words for expressing technical terms in science and art, and 
I am willing to admit their force. I am not one of those who (to quote a well-known 
example) prefer ‘the imthroughforcesomeness of stuff’ to ‘the impenetrability of 
matter,’ hut there the bonowing from the jarent language should stop. There is still 
timeto.'iave Hindi from the fate of Bengali, if only a lead is taken by -writers of 
acknowledged repute, and much can he done, and, I rejoice, is being done, by the use of 
a wide discretion on the part of the educational authorities of the provinces immediately 
concerned. 

The Aryans who entered India from the north-west were at an early stage brought 
Influence of Era-ridian longu- iuto Contact with Dravidian tribes. The new-comers inter- 

married with them and adopted many of their sods and 
many of their customs. In the matter of language they borrowed a portion of their 
vocabulary. Half a century ago it was generally considered that these borrowings were 
laiKC. Then the l endulnm s-mmg to the opposite extreme, and it was vigovouslv 
maintained that there were hardly any at all. orra opinion is that the horlrowuiss 
have been much more considerable than has been admitted by many scholars of late years, 
but tliat tliey were nothing like so imiversal as was once contended. The discussion has 
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The influence of Munda languages on the Indo-Aryan tongues is not so evident. 

, VIS t Tliese lanHuases aprear to have been superseded on the 

ages. Gangetic plain of India by Dravidian before the Aryans had 

occupied that tracts but a feu" ancient Ilunda, or Austro-Asiatic, trords appear in 
Sanskrit. Such are the names of things like betel, cotton, cotton cloth, or bamboo arrowsi 
which were new to the invaders,* or else geographical names taken over by them, such as 
Kosala, Tosala, Kalihga, Trilinga, and several others *. At present the klunda languages 
are confined to the forest country south of the plain, although, as explained above®, traces 
of them can be recognized as survi\-ing in the Tibeto-Burman languages of the Central 
Himalaya as far west as Kauawar in the Panjab. As another Hunda survival in the 
Indo-Aryan languages we may note the occasional counting by scores. "While the 
Indo-Aryan numeral system is essentially decimal, the word Zur/, probably itself a 
Munda word, is commonly used for ‘score’, and the uneducated people of the Ganges 
Valley use this in the formation of the higher numerals. Thus ‘ fifty-two ’ would be 
expressed by them as ‘ two-score twelve do k6\'l idrah. This coimting by twenties is a 
Munda pecuharity. The Muudas were strongest in the eastern portion of the Gangetic 
plain, and apparently exercised another kind of influence on the eastern dialects of 
Bihari. Here the conjugation of the verb is much complicated by changes depending on 
the number and person of the object. The word, for instance, ' heating ’ is represented 
by one form in ‘I am beating you’, and by another in ‘I am beating him*. These 
change.s are Aryan in origin, and have parallels in the languages of north-western India, 
but the system is that of the Mtunda verb 

In vocabulary, the influence of Indo-Chinese languages upon those of the Indo- 
mauenca o£ indo-ohineBa Aryans has been small. It is apparent only in Assamese and 
laguages. corrupt Bengali of Eastern Bengal, in which a few 

Tibetan and Aliom words can he recognized. In Assamese, Tibeto-Burman influence has 
also been at work to prevent the use of the Bravidian pronunciation of cerebral letters. 
In the same language, the employment of pronominal suffixes with certain noims, 
though undoubtedly of Aryan origin, is probably due to Tibeto-Burmau influence. Their 
use with nouns has been di'opped in the neighbouring Aryan languages, but the example 
of Tibeto-Burman forms of speech (which use prefixes, not sujBfixes, with the same class 
of nouns) accounts for their smrival in Assamese. I think that another and more m'de- 
spre.id example of the influence exercised by Tibeto-Burman languages may also be 
traced. It is an important point of idiom. In Sanskrit, there were two ways of 
expressing the past tense. "We might either say ‘ I struck liim ’ or ‘ he was struck by 
me ’, ‘ I went ’ or ‘ I am gone ’. In the modern languages only the second, the passive, 
construction survives. "So modern Indo-Aryan language ever says ‘ I struck hiTTi ’ or 
‘I went’, ?)ut all say ‘he was struck by me’ or ‘I am gone’. In Sanskrit 
there was a third way, which was used only witli intransitive verbs. It was an im- 
personal construction, as in the phrase ‘ it is gone by me ’ for ‘ I went ’. This construc- 
tJou could not, in Sanskrit, be employed with transitive verbs, but it is common with 
them in the modern vernaculars, as in the Hindi sentence, mai~ne us-kb mdrd^ by me, 

Lingnistiqne de Paris’ XXIV (192J), pp. 235 fF. and XXV 

^ J‘rf-<irstn. ft prf^mvMttn dant I’Inde, in J. A- OCIH (IQ-AU, on. 1 ft. 

’ Pp. .<« and r -5 R. > . 

‘ Coaipar* t’-o renarls on the Mnnda vert on p, 37 nnU. 
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IVe now proceed to consider the Indo-Aryan languages in detail, following the 
outer sub-Branch. iTorth. order of the list given on p. 120. We begin with the 
weBtem Group, languages of the Outer Suh-branch, and, among them 

with those belonging to the North-Western Group, 


This group may he looked upon as consisting of the Indo-Aryan languages of, 

roughly speaking, the Indus Valley from 


Nopth-WeBtern Group. 


IialiodS 

Sinilii 


Total 


Survey. 

7,092.781 

3,069,470 

10,162,261 


Peshawar to the sea, i.e. the Western 
Paniab and Sindh. Prom Peshawar it has 
also spread to the north-east over the district 
of Hazara and the country to its east. To 
its north and north-east it is in contact 
On the west it has the Eranian Pashto, and on the south it 
Only on the east is it in contact with other Indo-Aryan 

Panjabi, the Marwati dialect 


Ceasus of 1921. 
5,052,264 
3,371,708 

9,023,972 


with Dardic languages, 
meets the Arabian Sea. 
languages, and these are, in order from north to south. 


•of Rajasthani, and Gujarati, all three belonging to the Inner Sub-branch. Dardic 
languages were once spoken over the whole of this tract, and have left their .traces on 


both Lahnda and Sindhi, but, notwithstanding this infection of Dardic speech, both 
are clearly Outer languages, and present points of relationship with the Outer languages 
of Eastern India, which are wanting in Panjabi and Rajasthani.^ 


The coimtry which comsponded to the Western Panjab of the present day was 
described in the Mahabharata as rude and barbarous, and as almost outside the pale of 
Indo-Aryan civilization. It and the present Sindh included three kingdoms, — ^the most 
northern being Gandhaxa, with Kekaya lower down the Indus, and still lower the 
country of the Sindhus and Sauviras. In spite of this evil character, — a character no 
doubt based on religious animosity, for the Western Panjab was from very early times 
an important centre of Buddliist teaching, — ^it is certain that Takshaiila, the capital of 
Gandhara, was, so long ago as six centuries before Christ, the home of the greatest uni- 
versitj' of India. It was at Salatura, close to this university, that Panini, the most illus- 
trious of Sanskrit grammarians, was bom in the fifth or fourth century B. c. In those 
early days, the land of Kekaya also was famous for its learning. We are told in the 
Chhandog^a Vpmnshad (Y. xi) how five great theologians came to a Brahman with hard 
questions, which be could not answer for them. He sent them on to ASvapati, the 
Kshatriya king of Kekaya, who, like a second Solomon, solved all their difidculties. 

Tlie Western Panjab has always been exposed to conquerors from the north and 
from the west. According to the usually accepted account, it was through it that the 
Aryans entered India. The next recorded invasion was that of Darius I of Persia 
(521-dS5 B. c. ) shortly after the time of the Buddha. According to Herodotus he 
conquered it and divided it between two satrapies, one of which included Gandhara 
(Herodotus iii, 91), while the ‘ Indians,’ f.e. the inhabitants of the Indus VaUey, formed 
by themselves the 20th Satnapy (iii, 94).® Beyond this the authority of Darius did not 
extend (iii, 101). Herodotus adds (iii, 94) that these ‘ Indians are more numerous than 

* Tiir a full difcnssion on this point, ,te Sulletin of the School of Oriental Studies, Vol. I, Part iii, pp. 78ff. 

’ Ste also Kawlinsons note to his translation of Herodotns Ui, 98. 
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any other nation with which we are acquainted, and paid a tribute exceeding that of any 
other people, to wit, 360 talents of gold dust.’ Darius liad such complete authority 
over this part of India, or rather over what was to him and to Herodotus ‘ India,’ that 
he sent a fleet down the Indus to the sea, whence they sailed homewards towards the 
west. The huge army that his successor Xerxes led (480 b. o.) against Greece con- 
tained men from Gandhara and from the Western Panjab. The latter, according to 
Herodotus (vii, 65, 66), wore cotton dresses, and carried bows made of cane, and arrows 
also of cane with iron tips. The mention of cane arrows reminds us of the fact that 
arrows made of bamboo (to which Herodotus probably refers) were novelties to tlie 
Aryans who invaded Indiaj and that they had to borrow the Austro-Asiatic name for 
them (see p. 132). 

The invasion of Alexander the Great (327-325 b. c.) was confined to the Western 
Panjab and Suidh. In 305 B. 0. Seleucus Xicator invaded India, and after crossing tlie 
Indus made a treaty of peace with the famous Ohandragupta. In the second century 
B. c. two Greek djmasties from Baeteia founded kingdoms in tlie Western Panjab. One, 
that founded by Euthydemus, ended about 156 B. o., and the other, that of Eucratides, 
about 20 B. 0. After them, at various times, other nationalities, Scjiihians, Partliians, 
Kushanas, and Huns, invaded India through the north-west, and finallj', through tiie 
same portal, or through Sindli, came the many Musalman invasions of India, sucli ns 
that of Mahmud of Ghazni or those of the Mu^uls. 

The whole Panjab is the meeting ground of two entirely distinct Indo-Aryau lan- 
guages, — viz., the old Outer langua'ge strongly influenced by Dardic, if not actually 
Dardic, which expanded from the Indus Valley eastwards, and the old Midland langu- 
age, the parent of modem Western Hindi, which expanded from tlie Jamua Valley 
westwards. In the Panjab they overlapped. In the Eastern Panjab, the wave of 
Dardic with old Lahnda had nearly exhausted itself, and the old Western Hindi laid tlie 
mastery, the resulting language being the modern Pafijabi. In the Western Punjal}, 
the old Western Hindi wave had nearly exhausted itself, .and the old Lahnda had the 
mastery, the resulting language being the modem Lahnda. The latter language is there- 
fore in the main an Outer language, strongly influenced by Dardic, but bejiring traces 
of tlie old Western Hindi. Such traces are much more numerous, and of much greater 
importance, in Panjabi. Lalmda may almost be described as a Dardic lauguiige infected 
by Western Hindi, while Pafijabi is a form of Western Hindi infected by Dardic. This 
linguistic condition leads us to the conclusion that a mixed language, mamly Outer, but 
partly Dardic, once extended over the whole Panjab, and that the inhabitants of the 
Midland, through pressure of population or for some other reason, gradually took posses- 
sion of the Panjab, and jiartly imposed their own language on the inhabitants. In no 
other way can the nahire of the mixed language of the Eastern Panjab be explained. 
One result of this mixture is that it is quite impossible to mark any definite boundary- 
lino between Pafijabi and Lahnda, and if, for convenience s:ike, we take the desree of 
74° East longitude as an approximate conventional frontier, it is to be clearly understood 
that much that is very like Lahnda will be found to its east, and much that is very like 
Pafijabi to its west. 

Sindhi, on the contrani-, has much more nearly retained its original character of a 
language mainly Outer, but 2 »rtly Dardic. To it.s cast it has Bajasthani, not Pafij-ibi. 
but it is protect^ from invasion from the east by the phy,sical obstacle of the desert of 
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Wetstem Kaiputana. mile modern Lahnda merges hni>ercei)lil)ly into Panjahl, Siiidhi 
does not merge into Rajastliam, Init remains qnitc distinct from it. Swell liorder dialects 
as exist are mere mechanical mixtures, not stages in gradual linguistic change. 

Although from very early times the area in which the North-Western Gronj) of 
Indo-Aryan languages is spoheu has been frequently subjected to foreign inibicnce. it is 
extraordinaiy Jiow little this mixed Dardic-cum-Outcr form of sjHiecb has been influ- 
enced by it, except that, under Musahnan domination, tbo vocabulary lias become 
largely inlnsed u-itb Persian (including Arabic) words. In the true Dardic languages a 
few Greek words have survived to the present day, but 1 liave not met tiny such 
either in Lahnda or Sindhl. 


Little is knomi about the linguistic ancestry of these languages. The immediate 
predecessor of Sindbi was an Apabbrarhsa Prakrit named Vriicbada, regarding which the 
Indian grammarian Mavkandeyn gives us a few particulars. He moreover mentions a 
Vrachada Pailachi apparently spoken in the same locality, and lays stress on the fact that 
the Kekaya PaMachi is the principal form of that Prakrit. We have .seen (^i. 109) tliat 
PaKachi was the language of the ancestors of the modern D.ivds, so that the fact of the 
existence of a Dardic influence on the languages of the North-Western Grouji is borne out 
by this evidence that Pailachi was once spoken in this same tract. Wc have no evidence 
as to the particular form of Ajiabhrathfei sjioken in the Lahnda area, excepf tlint 
Markandeya tells us that people ivho employed litemry Apahhraih&i in fliaf. locality, 
— the ancient Gandham and Kfekaya, — ^wcrc fond. of using a word twice pver in order to 
indicate repetition or continuance. But in Gandliara there were two fa)nou.s rock inscrip- 
tions of the Indian Emperor iViOka {circa 250 b.c.) at Shahbazgarhi and Wan.sebrA 'ivliieh 
wei'c couched in what was then the official language of the country. This was a dialectic 
form of Pali, distinguished hy possessing many phonetic ])eculiarities that arc still ohser- 
vahle in the Dardic languages and in Lahnda and Sindhi.' 

Lahnda is the name of the language of the Western Panjab. As explained above, 

^ ^ there is no distinct boundary between it and PaBjabI, wbicb, 

XiQjllLuS* T « ** 

even more than elsewhere in Lidia, insensibly merge into 
each other, 74° East longitude being taken as the conventional boundary-line. It is siiokeii 
by seven millions of people, or about the .same as the poimlation of .Austria. Lahnda is 
knoAvn by several other names, such as Western PaBjabi, Jatki, Uchchi, and Hindki. 
The word ‘ Lahnda ’ itself means ‘ (sun)-setting’, and hence ‘ the west'.® ‘ Western 
PaBjahi’ has the disadvantage of suggesting that Lahnda is a dialect of PaKjabi, whereas 
it is nothing of the sort. Moreover it leads ns into difficulties when we ivish to sjieak of 
‘ Nox-th-westem Western PaBjahi ’ and similarly named dialects. * Jatki ’ means the 
language of the Jatt tribe, which is numerous in the central pait of the Lahnda tract ; 
but Lahnda is spoken by millions of people who are not Jatjs, and millions of Jatts of the 
Eastern Panjah do not speak Lahnda. ‘ Dchchi ’, the language of the to\nv of Uchch 
(Deb or Ooch of the maps), is x-eally another name for the MnltAni dialect of Lahnda. 
‘Hindki' or ‘Hindko’, the language of the Hindus {i.e., non-Pathans), is the name given 

>Scc J.E.A.S., X904, p. 725. ~ ”” 

’Note that, in this meaniog, the irord is a sabsf antiye, not an adjective, and that hence ire cannot nsc. a feminine form 
AB tfuiut writeis coateod. The word for ‘ western * zs not fahndS, hat is Hhnd^chtir w 4ilShh Wo must tafco 

conventional abbreviation of the phrase fg/f, or ‘the lanoTtaea 

01 tuft w esd , Bpohen from the point of view of the Xiastern Panjah. * 
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the District of Eawalpindi and parts of Jhelum and Gujmt. In the Mtirree Hills and in 
parts of Hazara it is also spoken with dialectic variations, and finally it is the lanpage 

of the submontane tract south of Kashmir, where it is the 
tongue of the Chibh and other tribes and of the State of 
Punch. 

Lahnda difEers widely from the better knoum PaKjabi in vocabulary, more nearly 
approaching Sindhi in this respect. Some of its words are 
Lahnds coiDpared with also found in Kashmin,— a Dardic language,-and it con- 
PflfijSbi. tains even words once used in that form of speech but now 

no longer current. It is in its grammatical forms that the 
most characteristic differences from Pafi jabi are exhibited. Lahnda has a true future, of 
which the characteristic letter is s, and a true passive formed by sufBxing *, the former of 
which is strange to, and the latter of which is i‘ai*e in, the speech of the central Panjab. 
It also employs pronominal suffixes with all the freedom of Sindhi and of the Dardic 
languages, and has many postpositions which do not occur in Pafijabi. The northern 
dialects ai-e harsher and more nasal than the southern, and possess characteristic features 
of their own. Amongst them may be mentioned the use, as already stated, of the post- 
position nd instead of dd to fonn the genitive, the employment of an oblique form in the 
case of nouns ending in consonants, and the formation of the present paiticiple. 

Beyond ballads and other folksongs Lahnda has no literatitre. Tlie majority of its 
speakers being Musalmans, the Persian character is generally 
employed for writing it. Some Hindus employ a 
character common over the Panjab and Sindh called Xiatf^d S 
or ‘ clipped.’ This is a most imperfect means of w'riting. It has only two or three, 
ciiaracters for the initial vowels, and none for the non-initial. The consonants, too, are 
for from clear and the script varies from place to place. It is seldom legible to anyone 
but the writer, and not always to him. In 1819 Carey published an edition of the Kew 
•Testament in this character, in the dialect of the country round Dohch. He called this 
dialect the Dchchi language. 

Sindhi is the language of Sindh, the country on each side of the Eiver Indus, begin- 
ning about latitude 29° K. and stretcliing thence down 
to the sea. In the north it merges into Ijahnda, to which 
it is closely related, and which, ia the Siraiki Hindki 
dialect, is also spoken all over Sindh by scattered communi- 
ties from the Western Panjab. It is spoken by three 
and a quarter millions of people or a little more than the 
population of Denmark. Sindhi has six recognized dialects, 
Vicholl, Siraiki, Lasi, Lari, Thareli, and Kachchhi. The- 
first is spoken in Central Sindh, It is the standard dialect, 
and that employed in literatiue. Siraiki is merely a variety 
of Vicholi and is no real dialect. The only difference con- 

eiici 4 - .. ™ pronunciation being more clearly articiUated and 

. g i . vnrn tious m its vocalralary, and it is frequently confused with the allied 
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Sindhi. 

Sindhi- 


Vicholi 

Survey. 
1,375, CSC 

Siriiihl . 

1,112,020 

TivaicK . . 

204,740 

I.R'i 

42,613 


40,000 

Kachchhi . , 

•191,214 

Unsjiccificd 

7,031 

Totni 

3,274,219 

Tlcholt 

SirSiki. 



word l.a« nothing to do with the word Zainda, wliich, as we have seen, means ‘ West. 
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■Siraiki Hindki spoken in the same country. In Sindhi, the word Sird means the ‘ head ’ 
of anything, and Sirdikl hence comes to mean ‘up-stream ’ or ‘northern,’ from the point 
•of view of the Lar”, or lower Sindh. Siraiki is considered by Sindhis to be the purest 
form of the language, or, as the proverb says, ‘a learned man of the Lar“ is an ox in the 
•Siro.’ It must be remembered that, as the name of a localitj-, ‘the Siro’ or ‘the up- 
stream country ’ is a relative term, and that its meaning varies with the locality of the 
•speaker. The lower down the Indus a man lives, the larger the extent of the Siro, 
and from the point of view of an inhabitant of the Lar'^, the term practically includes 

the Vicholo, or Central Sindh. Lasi is the form of Sindhi 
spoken in the State of Las Sela. It is a transition dialect 
between Vicholi and Lari. The latter is the language of the 
Lar“ already mentioned, and is considered to be rude and tmcouth, but it retains many 
old forms, and displays one important feature of the Dardic languages — ^the disaspiration 
•of sonant consonants — ^which no longer exists in Vicholi. Thareli and Kachchhi are 

both mixed dialects. The former is spoken by the hunting 
^ and outcast tribes of the Thar®, or desert, of Sindh, which 

forms the political boundary between that province and the Marwar country. It is a 
transition form of speech representing Sindhi shading off into Bajasthani, through a 

mechanical mixture of the two languages. Kachchhi, on 
the other hand, is a mixture of Sindhi and Grujarati, spoken 
in Cutch. 


nssi. 
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Sindhi has received very slight literary cultivation, and few books have been written 
in it. Its proper alphabet is Landa, which, as usual, varies 
written place to place and is legible with difficulty. The 

Gurmukhi and Kagari alphabets are also employed, but 
the Persian alphabet, with several additional letters for the sounds peculiar to the 
language, is the one now in general use. 

Owing to its isolated position, Sindhi has preserved many phonetic and grammatical 
peculiarities which have disappeared elsewhere, and is a 
typical example of the Outer languages. In ancient times 
.Sindh included the old Vrachada country, and to the present day the language retains 
special features which were recorded hundreds of years ago as characteristic of the old 
Vrachada Apabhram^a from which it is descended. As already stated, the Hindu gram- 
marians also recorded a Pai^achi dialect as spoken in the Vrachada country. The Pi^achas, 
therefore, were once found in the country which is. now Sindh, alongside of the people who 
then spoke Vrachada Apabhram^a, and whose descendants now speak Sindhi. One typical 
peculiarity of Pailachi and of Dardic, its modern representative, is that the letter t when 
it comes between two vowels is not elided, as occurs in all Indo-Aryan languages, but 
.is kept without change. In other Indian Prakrits such a t first became i, and then 
disappeared altogether. The same phenomenon is to-day observable, though to a less extent, 
in Lahnda and Sindhi, and even occasionally in PaKjabi. PaHjabi, as becomes its mixed 
origin, usually has both forms, that with the t and that without. But Lahnda and 
Sindhi in such cases prefer to keep the i intact. Thus, the word for sewn is stta in 
Lahnda (Sindhi uses another form), but slfa or sld in Patijabi ; ‘ done ’ is in Lahnda 

Sindhi /a<o, but Pafijabi klta or karid ‘drunk’ is Tpltd in Lahnda and Panjabi and 

y a 
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tm iu SiudUi. m a paia im.® tagmge. aaab aa Hindi, to * l,a dropped in aU 
L«e ca<^es and ^re should have sid, m, and pla, or some such yords. 

TS Mic languages, the formation of the pst prtimple=of a verb calls for 

The i-s«ffix of tie past j^iaiect of Kohistani it ends iu the letter /.' Thus the verb 

Jait; strike, has huHg<l for its pst participle^ TTe also find 
occasional instances of this in Shim ; but ve do not find anything like this in the Inner 
sub-bmnch of the Indo-Aryan languages or in Lahnda. though tire ^ 

Sindhi. Here the pst prticiple generally ends ni yd> as an maryo, straek from the v 
f«dr-o«“, to strike. But, uiien it is desired to emphasize the adjectival force of this 
prticiple, the final d is changed to l“. so that ve get such forms as mar-ya-V>, meamng 



III I<.-iT.guap«r in nhich f I? tlic 


cbuseuiitlle letter at tbe fas! I •rttciple. 


‘ one uiio is in the condition of having been struck.’ Gujarati is an Inner language, hut,, 
ns wc shall see, it has been .siiperini] osecl on another language of the Outer suh-hranch, 
of which traces can still he oh-served. One of these traces is the existence of this very 
l-}«vticiplc, which is used in mnch the s;\me way as in Sindhi, as in mdryo or mdre-l. 


' It fiiio tit Iv Fi:i>]<f(tl tlat ! myjtiM il.at tithfi LaHda or Eindbi is dcrhctl from any Pati»cha(t.e., Daidic^ dialect, 
rnn'lli f.'.r* tint Kill an At-aMisiiiia anti .d raisueW iriiv sjmltt-n in ViScIia^, we are entitled to maintain tliat the 
I’is'.tia, niTi til.*. tVe rann tnW a>- liiiH »l.i> i.]i>ht' the liaai A|iablir3m£a. TJuy were therefore foreigners, and 6o, by 
{aritr c rii,d>;.nii.g, mil il ) ,, ({ Kt'latn. Assiinung that the heme of the PilSchas was somewhere in the country at the 
ittli I’tV'ir'.tle i>ati'.taUi.\!i'i fi-r U tit m igratinn would hate been tiuengh the Swat Valley, down the Indus to 
the Ki'i aja r.id lit.-haOa t. 'iiitrj. This would he in tiiiii., whin the original inhabitants, whom theyfound in oft.', were 
tn ■ tdflj a ••.aui tt Vmgv.UtU d\Tih}.-.,'iut tlal thty Mill ntaimd the f in words HVeyiffo and so forth. The infinence of 
!l‘ <• gi di< tsrgv.agi of ihi ali.n I'lii.hav would lowunt for tin nieaVcrs of Sindlii and LahndS not dropping the /, when, 
ir •?.. t atutal I ..1 m if d. v.h ituint.ilu, had o'ctirred farther <ast. Such ini! wt nee would hare moreeffcct in the direction 
. i r • tali u t' .'.r. in the I’.iiMtii n of imii.iatien, and hinee we find few traces of other PailSclii peculiarities (such as 
•!< flr:/i <f I^t. f> whirh mu stKuge totli original dialect. I freely admit that much of this is pure theory, hut I do 
f. ... 1 ; vaj t.. adr.”.tt;i,gtleri.rr.,tr..,.<f any tiphnatiun, other than the iufincneeof some non-Indo-Arvan form of 


f.-l). iiut.fi ti<f!l,< f intli'i languagie. I’aifaeht .upplies all the requirements of sucha tongue* both in its 
1 -a -J at.’ i- its taw,. .Men ti i* waewritUn. l>r. P. iidifco )a$ given a diiTerrnt copianation of the presence 

■ it!;. / If .1 .\ (» S X'Mlt.t li-rtT See al*o the p>i,rnt writer in .1. K. A. S., !C2o, pp. 222ff.) 
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struck. Further south, in- IMarSthi, still an Outer language, we find this ^-participle 
estiiblished as the only forni of the prst participle, as in mar-ila, struck. So also we 
this jiarticiple in all the remaining Outer languages, as in the Oriya mdrild', Bengali 
mdrila ; Biharl moral ; and Assamese mdril. This Z-participle, therefore, is not only 
current over the whole of East- Aryan India, but reaches, through an unbroken chain of 
dialects, all imperceptibly shaduig off into each other, across India to the Ambian Sea, 
and thence northwards through Guiarati and Sindhi, but leaping across Lahnda, into the 
Danlic country of the Indus Kohiston. This is illustrative of the intimate relationship 
which exists among all these Outer forms of speech, and, although Assamese differs- 
u*idely from Marathi, and a spe.aker of one would be entirely unintelligible to the other, 
a man could almost walk for twenty-eight hundred miles, from Dibrugarh to Bombay 
and thence to Da'rdistan, without being able to point to a smgle stage where he had 
jiassed from one language to another. Yet he would have passed 'through eight distinct 
tongues of the Indian Continent, Assamese, Bengali, Oriya, Maratlii, Gujarati, Sindhi, 
Laliiula, and IvOhistani, and through many dialects. 


To the south-east, Sindhi merges into Gujarati, through its Kachchlii dialect. 

Gujai-ati will be dealt with later on amongst the inner langua- 
(Kaohehhi). Gujarati is a member of the Inner 

iGularuti). X , , , , , , -r> iv- -i 

Sub-bmnch, although, like Panjabi, it occupies territory once 
held by some member of the Outer Sub-branch. Leaving, therefore, Gujarati for the 
present we go ..on further south along the west coast of the Indian Peninsula, and, about 
a hiuidred miles north of Bombay, near the Portuguese settlement of Daman, come to 
^laiuthi. 


Sum-y 
. 18,011, S4S 


Censu.. of K'Sl. 
18,70<,S31 


MaraHii, in its various dialects, extends nearly across the Peninsula of India. 

It is spoken by nineteen millions of peojile, 

.Marsthi . . iKSs population of 

Spiiu. In the Bombay Presidency it covers 
the north of the Deccan Plateau and a strip of country between the Ghats and the 
Arabian Se:i, extendmg to about a hundred miles south of Goa. It is also the language 
of most of Berar and of a good portion of the north-west of His Exalted Highness the 
Nizam’s dominions. It stretches across the south of the Central Provinces (except 
in a few localities in the extreme soutli, where the language is the Dmvidian Teliigu), 
and occupies also a great part of the State of Bastar. Here it merges into Oriya 
through the Bhatii dhilect of that language. It has to its north, in order from west to 
east, Gujarati, Kajasthani, Western Hindi, and Eastern Hindi. The first three are 


languages of tiie Inner Sub-branch, and Marathi does not merge into them. On the 
contniry, there is a sharp boiffer-line between the two forms of sjieech. On the other 
hand, its most ciistem dialect, HaPbi of Bastar, shows such intimate connexion with the 


neighbouring Chhattisgarhi dialect of Eastern Hindi, that it is a matter of opinion to 
which language it belongs.* In other words, Slarathi merges into Eastern Hindi through 
its HaPbi dialect. Further east it gradually shades off into Oriya, which is also a 


language of the Outer Sub-branch. We have ali-eady seen" that when, in Sindhi, it is 
desired to give the past participle of a verb a purely adjectival foi’ce the letter I is appended 
to it. In Gujarati we meet the same foim with a more extended, but not universal use. 


' Sec llie rcmnrks on p. 31 ante. 
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In Hlarathi, we forithe first time find this I the only means of indicating past time, no 
other form being allowed as an option, and this method is henceforth the sole means 
which we shall find employed through the remaining languages of the Outer Sub-branch. 

In one point, Marathi differs from all other Indo-Aryan 
vernaculars. In the language of Vedic times, each word 
had a tone, just like those of which we found numerous instances in the 
Indo-Chinese languages. Each word had its own peculiar phonetic pitch, as 
distinct from the stress-accent with which we are femiliar in English. It is 


Stress-accent in Marathi. 


as if the speakers of Vedic Sanskrit said 


where we sav 







Ma ri a 

Llara'&i retains many traces of these an- 


cient tones, though they are no longer tones, but have been converted into weak stress- 
accents much as we say Mar^a nowadays.’ The other Indo-Aryan languages have aU lost 
eveiy trace of these ancient tones, and have adopted instead an entirely independent 
ystem of stress-accents falling, udth one or two exceptions, as much as possible on the 
antejienultimate of each word, much as if we were to say Mdria. 

Marathi has a copious literature of great popularity. The poets wrote in the true 
MarSfhi Vocabulary. vemacular of the countiy, and used a vocabulary mostly 
frunco i 1 •. Tadbhavas. The result is that the Ian- 

slv foff r '■'I™.;” '“‘“f “iw'-oBred iriUi some smcms to heighten the 

m m- ov Te"S 

not faiiri twT !r tens 

enec .mL ™»n, ’’f “ comparnttvely late period, and n-ae more or ta 

lar^c. qnanht, ot eeoondary .urd terHary noids, dimionthes, and the like, than 
Written Oharactor. Cognate tongues. hlarathi is usually written and 

huouitas mod} or ‘ twisted ^^ ^ jN'agan character, a modification of which is 
Sivaji (1C27-S0) is used bv Lmp f Balaji Avaji, Secretary to the famous 

jv some for current coiTespondence. 

nic earliest Jlnrathi wrhere_ whose works have come down to us are Namadeva and 
Uitoraturc. auoba, who flourished at the end of the thirteenth cen. 

reronners. firidhivra fend nf siU '”'+1 iuspiration from the early Vaishnava 

S»...kri, rurann ,Z tolT lT »t «“ 

or loo..cly .lonstnicted hvmn« i I f . ‘ Abhangas,’ 
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Dialects. 


hlarSthi Dialects. 

Survey. 

Deli 

6,1P3,093 

Konkan Standard . 

•2,350,817 

Diiilcct of Berar and C. P. 

. 7,677,482 

Kohkani .... 

. 1,503,301 

Unspecified .... 

. 225,225 

Total 

. 18,011,018 


Konkon Standard. 


As in tbe case of tbe other vernaculars of India, nearly all the earlier -n'ork is in verse, 
although there are some prose chronicles of varj'ing impoiiiance. 

No less than thirty-nine names have been recorded in the Survey as those of dialects 
of Marathi. Pew of these can be called genuine dialects, 
the majorit)' being merely forms of the standard speech or 
of one of the real dialects, pronmmeed in some peculiar ivay according to locality or to 
the caste of the speakers. Por instance, the Marathi of the Konkan north of Eatnagiri 
is very nearly the same as the standai^, but natives recognize two dialects, one 
spoken by the Brahmans, and another spoken by Musalmans. These minute differences 
are all investigated in the pages of the Survey, but here would be manifestly out of place. 
It 11-111 be sufBcient to mention here tlie four main dialects, viz., DeSi, Konkan Standard, 
the Marathi of Berar and the Centml Provinces, and Kuukani. 

Dc^i Marathi is the standard form of the language spoken in its purity round Poona. 

It has tmvelled far with the Maintha 
conquerore, and there are large colonies 
of its speakers in Baroda, which is a 
Maratha State (although geographically 
in Gujarat), in Saugor, and in other parts 
of Central India. Konkan Standard 
is a variety of DeS spoken in the northern 
pai*t of the Konkan, from Daman to beyond Eatnagiri. South 
of it is the true KOhkai^i spoken in the country round 
Goa, and Konkan Standard is a form of speech intermediate between it and D§^i. 
It varies from place to place, and eighteen different sub-dialects of it are described in the 

Survey. In the south it more nearly approaches KOfikani in 
such forms as Gie Baukoti (used by Musalmans) (1,787)* 
and SangameSvari (1,832,800), both spoken in the Central 
Konkan. Purther north, the influence of Gujarati becomes 
apparent, and the sub-dialect named Par“bhi (160,000) 
is the form used by nearly the whole Marathi-spealdng 
population of Bombay and Thana, as far north as Daman. As spoken by the important 

caste of Kun'bis (368,000) it is given their name, and 
similarly the Koli sub-dialect (189,186) is used by the 
KOlis of Bombay Tou-n and Island, of Thana, Kolaba, and 
Janjira. The Konkan Standard dialect has received a certain amount of literary 
cultivation, having been employed by the Portuguese missionaries of Salsette, who, in the 
seventeenth century, wrote a grammar of the dialect as spoken in Tharra and an abridged 

version of the gospels in the same form of speeolr. The 
dialect spoken in Berar, Central Provinces, and also in 
the Nizam’s Dominioirs varies as little from the standard DeS as does Konkan 
Standard. Here the principal difference is a tendency to shorten final vowels, and there 
are other minor peculiarities which vary from place to place. As we go east, there is a 
tendency to merge into the cognate Eastern Hindi. The dialect of Berar and the 
neighbouring parts of the Nizam’s Dominions is called Varhadi (2,084,023). 


Bfinkoti. 


Sangamesrarl. 


Par'bhi. 


Knn'bi. 

Koji. 


Berar Dialect. 


* These figures for snb'dialects are necessarfly those of the only. 
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Historically, it should reiwesent the purest 3.1arathi, for Berar corresponds to the ancient 
Vidarhhaor ilahlrashtra; hut in after centuries the political centre of gravity moved 
farther vest, and vith it the linguistic standard. The Biver YTardha, which separates 
the Central Provinces from Berar, may also be taken as the linguistic boundary between 
Yarhadi and the next sub-dialect, Xagpuri. The former is, however, also found in 
the Distiict of Betul, in the Central Provinces, while, on the other hand, the Marathi of 
the Basim District and of the western part of Buldana, both belonging to Berar, is not 
Varhadi, but more nearly approaches the Defi of Poona. The language of the southern 

half of the Central Provinces is also Maratlii, the local form 
Naepnri. being called ^sagpuri (1,823,475). It is practically the same 

as Varhadi, but, as elsewhere, varies according to loealitj-, diverging fiuther from 
the standard as we go east. In the Savgor District, the Mn-athi spoken is not ?s'agpuri, 
but is the standard foi-m of the language. This tract of country jjassed to ns from 
the Peshwa and not from the Xagpiu* Eaj, and the Maratlii-speaking population came 
from Poona, not Xagpur. They regard the true Xagpur people with some contempt in 
consequence. The same is the ease with the scattered Maratha families of Damoh 
and Jahalpur. In the extreme east of the Xagpuii area, in the District of Bala- 
ghat, the dialect has changed so much that it has a separate name, and is called Marheti. 
In this part of the Central Provinces, tire Districts of Balaghat and Bhandarn 
are the eastern outposts of Kagpiu-i. Purther east we are met by Chhattisgarhi, which 
is a dialect of Eastern Hindi. To the south of this area, Marathi covers the north of the 
District of Chanda (the south is occupied by Telugu), and gradually merges into 

HaPhi. HaPhI, also called Bastari (104,971), was for 
long nobody’s child in the linguistic classification of India. 
Our Survey shows that it is a corrupt mixtiu-e of several languages, both Aryan 
and Dravidian, forming a transition tongue between Marathi and Oriya, hut generally 
with a Marathi backbone. The HaPbi of the State of Bastar is considered by Cbhattis- 
gayhi-speakers to he Marathi, and by Maratbi-speakers to be Chhattisgarhi, and this well 
illustrates its mixed nature. It is spoken in the central jiart of Bastar, having Telugu to 
its south. In the north-east corner of Bastar we find a form of sijeech called Bhatri. 
This is the link between HaPbi and Oriya, and is classed as a dialect of the latter 
language. It might with almost equal aecmracy he described as one of the manv forms 
of HaPhi. Immediately to its east lies Oriya. Me have now brought iilaratha 
across India, from the Arabian Sea to within a couple of hundred miles of iiie 
Bay of Bengal. Hitherto attention has naturally been fixed upon the jjarticular dialect 
of it which is spoken in the Bombay Presidency, and it has usually been classed as the 
most south-western of the Aryan languages of India. It will have been seen that 
‘ Sonthem ’ describes it much more completely. 

Returning to the Bomhay Presidency, we must consider the one form of Marathi 
Koakont. which is a real dialect, and not merely a corrupt fonn of the 

standard form of speech. This is Konkani, spoken in the 
Ivonkan, from Malwan in the north to Karwar in the south. It is the languao'e of the 
Pcirtugnese settlement of Goa, and is widely spoken in the Districts of Bel^um and 
North and South Hanara and in the State of Sawantwadi. In Goa, it L usnallv 
called Goanese. It has several other local names, indicating slight differences of 
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idiom, wliicli it is not necessary to mention here. As a dialect of Marathi, it branched 
off from the common parent Prakrit at a relatively early period, so that there 
are many divergencies fmm the standard of Poona. Indeed, in some respects, it 
has preserved an older stage of j)honotical development, and shows a greater variety of 
verbal forms. It has no surviving national litemture, the old manuscripts having been 
destroyed after the Portuguese conquest of Goa as containing pagan doctiines, but 
a new litemture, Christian in ohamcter, has sprung up imder the care of the Portuguese 
missionaries. One of these, an Englishman, Thomas Stephens (or Thomaz Estevao) by 
name, who came to Goa in 1579 and died there in 1619, wrote the first KonkanI 
grammar, and from his hand we also have a poetical paraphrase of the New Testament 
which is still popular. The old Konkani literature is said to have been written in 
the Nagari diameter, and this was also used by Carey in his translation of the New 
Testament. Later on the Kanarese alphabet was introduced, and lastly the Jesuit 
Pathers of the Christian College at Mangalore have made use of the Roman alphabet 
in several of their religious boohs. The modem literature is almost exclusively reli- 
gious, and is now written in these three characters. 


Singhaleso. 


Opportimity may here be taken to mention Singhalese. Tliis, though an Indo-Aryan 
form of speech, is not dealt with in the SmYey, nor is it the 
language of any part of India proper. It is spoken in 
Ceylon, especially in the southern half of that island, whither it was imported, apparently 
Avith Buddhism, from th.e western side of India. Its nearest relative in India is Marathi, 
but the relationship is distant, and there are feAv obvious traces of the cojmexion. 

A dialect of Singhalese is Mahl, spoken in the Maidive 
islands and Minicoy. 


The languages of the Eastern Group are Oriya, Biharl, Bengali, and Assamese. It 

thus includes all the Aryan languages of 
India Avhich, roughly speaking, are in use to 
the east of the meridian of Benares. Oiiya 
or TJtkali is the Aiyan language spoken in 
Orissa and in the country bordeiing on that 
Province. To the north it includes a portion 
of the District of Midnapore, which, together 
with a part of Balasore, was the Orissa of 
the phrase ‘Bengal, Bihar, and Orissa* 
foimd in the Diwani grant and in the regu- 
lations framed by Government in the last 
decades of the 18th century. It is also the 
language 'of the Distiict of Smghbhum, 
belonging to the Division of Chota Nagpui-, 
and of several Indian States which fall politically within that Division. On the west it 
is the language of the greater part of Sambalpur, which has lately been added to 
the Orissa Division, and of a small portion of the District of Baipur in the Central 
Provinces, together with the many Native States which lie between these two Districts 

‘ In the Census returns, nearly all the speakers of BihSn are shown as speaking Western Hindi. In the returns, only 
.7,331 are shown for BiliBti. The figures given above are corrected estimates. 
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Survey. Census of 1921. 

OfiyS . 

. 9,Wa,525 

10,143,165 

BihSri . 

. 37,180,782 

S4,343,430< 

Bengali . 

. 41,933,284 

49,204,099 

Assamese 

. 1,447,632 

1,727,328 

Total 

. 89,004,143 

95,507,023 


OriyS. 



Survey, 

CeniuB of 1021, 

Standard 

. 8,352,228 

... 

Mixed Bialcets 

of 


the North . 

. 582,798 

••• 

Bhatri . 

17,387 

... 

Hnspeeified . 

90,112 

... 

Total 

. 9,012,525 

10,143,166 
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and Orissa proper. On the south it is the language of the north of the District of 
Ganiam, ’srith its connected Indian States, and of the Jeypore Agency of Yizagapatam. 
It is this spoken in four Provinces of British India,— Bihar and Orissa, Bengal, the 
Central Provinces, and Madras, and covers, say, S2.000 square miles, an area a little less 
than that of Tugo-Slavia, "while the number of its speakers (nine millions) is a little 
more than that of the combined populations of Norway and Sweden. 


XdngtUstic 'boundexiee. 


nialeots. 


It is called Oriya, Odri, or Dtkali, that is to say, the language of Odra or Dtkala^ 
both of which are ancient names for the country known 
name of Language. to the English as Orissa. It is sometimes called Driya, hut 

this name is merely a mis-spelling of the more con-ect Oriya. The earliest example of 
the language which is at present known consists of some OriyS words in an inscription of 
the thirteenth century. An inscription dated a centm-y later contains several sentences 
which show that the language was then fully developed, and differed little from 

the modem form of speech either in spelling or in grammar. 
It is hounded on the north by Bengali, on the north-west by 
Bihari, on the west by the Chhattisgarhi dialect of Eastern 
Hindi, and on the south by Telugu. To the south-west it 
merges into the HaPbi dialect of Mara(hi through Bhatvi. This is the only true dialect. 
In the north there are several mixed dialects, half-Oriva and half-Bengali. Of these- 
there are alraosl; as many forms as there are speakers, the two languages being mixed at 
random according to the personal equation of each. A sentence may begin in Oyiya 
and end in Bengali or vice versa, or the two languages may be mixed clause and clause 
about, hut all this does not constitute any definite dialect. Elsewhere Oyiya has 
local varieties of pronunciation and accent, but the staqdard is in the main closely 

foIloB’cd over the whole Oriya-speaking area. Bhatri is the- 
transition dialect to -Maratlii, and the only specimens of 
it that I have seen were written in the Nagari (At?., the Marathi) alphabet, and not 
in that peculiar to Oriya, 


Oriya is handicapped hy possessing an exceedingly awkward and cumbrous written 
Written Character. character. ■ This character is, in its basis, the same as 
Nagari, but is written by the local scx’ibes with a stylus on a 
talipot palm leaf. The scratches are themselves legible, but, in order to make them 
more iJain, ink is rubbed over the surface of the leaf and fills up the furrows that 
form the letters. The palm leaf is excessively fragile, and any scratch in the direction 
of ae gram tends to make it split. As a line of writing on a long naiTow leaf is neces- 
^nly m the direction of the grain, this peculiarity prohibits the use of the straight top 
line which is a distinguishing featui-e of the Nagari character. For this the Oyiya scribe 
IS compelled to substitute a series of curves, which almost surround each letter. 
It reqmres remarkably good eyes to read an Oriya printed hook, for the exigencies 
0 e pnn m,, press compel the type to be small, and the greater part of each letter is 
!*• ^ nearly all, while the real soul of the character, hy 

glance, an Oriya hook seems to be-all curves, and 
It takes a second look to notice that there is something inside each. 
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On the ground that its grammatical structure in some, respects closely resembles that 
of Bengali, Oriya has more than once been claimed by 
Connexion with BongoJi. Calcutta Pandits as a dialect of that language. They are, 

however, UTong. It is a sister, not a daughter, and the mutual points of resemblance are 
due to the fact that they have a common origin in the ancient Magadha Apabhram^a. 
It has the same dearth of forms for expressing number as Bengali, and when the plural 
has to be expressed it is done, as in that language, by the aid of a noun of multitude. As 
ill all the Eastern languages, the first and second persons singular of the verb are used 
only by the \meducated, or wlien respect is not intended. It has one great advantage over 
Bengali in the fact that, as a rule, it is pronounced as it is spelt. There are few of those 
slurred consonants and broken vowels which make Bengali so difficult a language for 
a foreigner to speak correctly. Each letter in each word is clearly sounded, and it has 
been well described as ‘ comprehensive and poetical, with a pleasing sound and musical 
intonation, and by no means difficult to acquire and master.’ In Bengali, the stress- 
accent is thrown back as far as possible, and, to assist this, the succeeding sjdlables of 
the word are contracted or slurred over in pronunciation; but in- the best Oriya evei-y 
syllable is distinctly pronounced, and the accent is put on the penultimate syllable if it is 
a long one, and never further back than the antepenultimate. The Orij^a verbal system is 
at once simple and comifiete. It has a long array of tenses, but the whole is so logically 
arranged, and built on so regular a model, that its principles are easily impressed upon 
the memory. It is particularly noticeable for the very complete set of verbal nouns, 
present, past, and future, which take the place of the incomplete series of infinitive and 
gerund that we find in Bengali, and for want of which that language is sometimes 
driven to strange straits in order to embody what seems to us the simplest idea. When 
a Bengali wishes to express the idea embodied in what in Latin would be called the 
infinitive, he has to borrow the present participle for the occasion, and then has to employ 
it for all tenses, so that the word is used, in the first place, not as a participle, and, in the 
second place, not necessarily in the present tense. Oriya, on the other hand, simply takes 
the apiiropriate verbal noun, and declines it in the case which the meaning necessaiily re- 
quires. As every infinitive must be some case of some verbal noun, it follows that Oriya 
grammar does not know the so-called ‘ Infinitive ifood ’ at all. The veriest beginner 
does not miss it, and instinctively makes up his ‘ infinitive ’ or his ‘ genmd ’ as he re- 
quires it. In this respect Oriya grammar is in a more complete stage of development 
than even Classical Sanskrit, and can be compared only with the old Sanski-it of the 
Tedic times. This archaic character, both of form and of vocabulary, runs through the 
whole language, and is no doubt accoimted for by its geographical position. Oi-issa has 
ever been an isolated country bounded on the east by the ocean, and on the west by hilly 
tracts inhabited by wild aboriginal tribes, and bearing an evil reputation for air and water. 
On the smith, the language is Draridian, and belongs to an altogether different family, 
while, on the north, it has seldom had political ties with Bengal. 

On the other hand, Orissa has been a conquered country. Eor eight centuries it 
was subject to the kings of Telinga, and, in modern times, it 
Influence of other longnages. ^n^er the sway of the BhSslas of Xagpur, 

both of whom have left deep impressions of then- rule upon the land. On the language 
they have imposed a number of Telugu and Marathi words and idioms which still 
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Burvive. These axe. so far as^veknow, the onlv foreign elements of importance that have 
intruded into Oriya. There ate also a fe^ Persian vrords \rhich have come the 
Mnsalmans and a small vocabulary of Englisli court terms and the like, ^vlnch English 

domination has brought into vogue. OriyS has a fairjv 
liiteratnre. literature, mtdnly composed of religious poetry, that 

relating to Krishna being most” prominent. As a vernacular, it is almost confined to its 
proper home, though speakers of the language are found in various parts of India, ivhere 
they are mainly either domestic servants or pSlki-liearers. 


The province of Bihar was for centuries much more closely connected politicallj with 
the country wliich is now the United Provinces of Agra and 
Oudh than with Bengal. Even so long ago as the time of 
the composition of the Sanskrit epic of the Eamayana, Eama*chandra, the prince of 
AyOdhyS (the modem Oudh), is represented as taking his famous bride, Sita, from the 
country of IXithilS, or the present Korth Bihar. The face of the Bihari is ever turned to 
the Xorth'UTest ; from Bengal he has esiperienced only hostile invasions, Eor these 
reasons, the language of Bihar has often been considered to be a form of the ‘ Hindi ’ 
said to be spoken in the United Provinces, but really nothing can be further from the 
fact. In spite of the hostile feelings with which Biharis regard everything comiected 
with Bengal, their language is a sister of Bengali, and only a distant cousin of the 
tongue spoken to its west. Like Bengali and Oiiya, it is a direct descendant of the old 
Magadha Apabhramla. It occupies the original seat of that language, and still retains- 
nearly all its characteristic features. In one particular of phonetics alone does it depart 
from its parent, namely in the pronunciation of the sibilants. This is accounted for by 
the political influence of the Xorth-UTest. The pronunciation of these letters is a literal 
shibboleth between Bengal and Central Hindostan. A mnn who pronounces his s*s as sTi 
would at once he known as a Bengali and treated as such. The Biharis, therefore, in 
their desire, which has existed for several centuries, to sever aU connexidn witli the 
people to the east, have striven after the pronunciation of the s’s of the west, and have 
now acquired it; but that it is a comparatively modem innovation is clearly shown by 
the fact that, although they pronotmce s, in the Kaithi national character they always- 
write sh, and use the very character that the Hindu grammarians employed to illustrate- 
the sfi-sound which in their time -vras so characteristic of the tongue of IMasadha. 


Bihari is not the VCTnacular of Bihar only, but is also spoken far beyond the limits- 
Where ^oten. Province. To the irest it is spoken in the eastern 

districts of the United Provinces, and even in a small 
portion of Oudh. Its western houudaiy may be taken as roughly the meridian 
through Benares, although it really extends a short distance beyond that city. On the 
south ith spoken in the two plateaux of Chota Xagpur. It extends from the Himalaya 
ra the ^oTth to Siughhhum (an Oriya-speaking district) on the South, and from 
^^ubbnm on the South-East to Basti in the Xorth-ITest. The bital area covered bv it is 
about 90,000 sq^re miles, or 3,000 more than that of Tugo-SIavia, and the number of 

^ ^ less than that of the population of 

wV P are Bengali to its East, the Himalayan tonsues to its - 

^ orth. Eastern Hindi to its IVest, and Oriya to its South. 



siaAut. 


Maiilill 

MsgaM 

Bliojrari 


Total 

MAithm. 


10,28S,S5r 
6,60i,817 
20, 412, COS 

ll?.160,7S2 


Ccniua of 1021. 


84,342,«0« 


Bilifiri lias tlireo main dialects: Maitliili, Slagnhi, and JJhojpuri. Each of these- 
Dialects ^>'5 several suh-dialects. Maithili or 

Sttwr. Censm of 1021 . Tirhutia is spoken over Tirhut, a jiart of 

Mwtliii . , 10,288,357 ... Cliamranin, eastern Monghyr, Bliagalnur. 

MagaM . . 6,601,817 ... i x -n 

Bfcojrari . . 20,112.C0S ... 

greatest purity in the District of Darblianga, 

Total . 3,,i60,«si 84,3i2,«o« small literature going back to the 

^***^^'*' fifteenth century. Vidyapiti Tliakur, Tvho 

Hv«l about that time, was a Sanskrit writer of some repute, and one of Jiis works, 
translatcil into Bengali, was for many years the terror of examinees in the latter 
language. But it is upon his dainty songs in his own vcniacular tliat his fame chiefly 
rests. lie atos the first of tlic old blaster Singers whose short religious iioeins, dealing 
Iirincijully with Biidhii and Krishna, exercised such potent influence on the faiths of 
Eastern Lidia. Ilis songs u ere adopteil and cntlmsinslicnlly recited by the celehnited 
Hindu reformer Clmitanya (flourished sixteenth contuiy), and, through him, became tbe 
house jwetry of the Lower Provinces. Kumbers of imitators sprang up, many of whom wrote 
in Vidyajriti’s name, so that it is now difficult to separate tbe genuiuo from the imitation, 
esiK'cially as in tbe great collection of these songs which is the accejited autboritj’’ in 
Bengal, the former have become altered in the course of generations to suit the Bengali 
idiom and metre. Vcniacular literature has also had several dramatic authoi*s in 
Darblianga, the local custom being to Avrite the body of a play in Sanskrit hut the 
song.® in ifnitliili. There have also been some 0 ])ic jiocins, of Avliich at least one 1ms 
survived in jiart. 

Hagahi is si»oken in South Biliar and in the Cliota Nagpur District of Hazaribagh 
Avliich eOA'crs the northern of the Iavo plateaux of that 
MaraJu. Province. It docs not extend to the southern plateau, of 

Avliich, ns Avc shall sec, the lamruage is a form of Bliojpuri. It lias no Avritten literature, 
hat Carey translated the New Testament into it in ISIS and some folktales and songs 
liaA-c been collected and printed. Tlie iiortlicrn pin of the locality in Avhich Afagahi is 
noAV sjKiken corresjioiids to the ancient Slagadha, and Avas therefore the head-quarters of 
the nucient ^Ingadlia Apahhradi^n. 

Blicjpuri is- projierly spciiking the language of Bhojpur, the name of a tOAiTi and 
jKirgana in the iiorlh-Avest of tbe District of Shaliahad. It 
Bhojpnn. connotes, hoAi-CA-cr, the language spoken oA'er a much wider 

ami. It occupies tbe avIioIc of "West Bihar and of the eastern districts of the United 
Provinces. It also covers the District of Pnbimau, and the Bouthoni,or Banchi, plateau 
of Cliota Naginir. It A-arios according to locality, the tongue of Azamgarli and Benares 
differing somewhat from that of Shahahad and Saran, another di-vision of forms being 
hctAVcon the Blioipuri spoken north, and that spoken south, of the Ganges. It has one 
important suh-dialcct, the Nagpuria of Chota Nagpur, and natives also recognize, by 

using separate names, the Madhesi Bhojpuri spoken in 
MadhBan' Ciiampnran, the SavAvaria of Basti and the neighbourhood, 

Barwaris. and tlic Tliarui, or broken dialect spoken by the hill tribes|of 

the Himalaya, hut these arc rofinoments of small importance. 


MaraIh. 


Bhojpuri. 


KoRpuriC. 

liladhBal. 

BarwarlB. 

TliAruI. 


> Scp nuto to page 145. 
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The three main sub-dialects arc the Standard, Ibo 'Western, and Xagpuria. llostorn 

Bhojpuri is frequently called ‘ Purln ’, or * the Language of 
(Parbi). tjjQ jjjjst ’ par excellence. This is naturally the name given 

to it by the inhabitants of Western Hindostan, but has the disadvantage of being too 
indefinite. It is used very loosely, and often includes languages which have nothing 
to do with BhojpurT, simply because they arc spoken to the ‘East’ of those who refer 
to them. Bhojpuri has a very small literature, all written in the last few years. One 
or two portions of the Scriptures have been translated into it. 

These three dialects fall naturally into two groups, namely IMaithili and Mag.ahi on 
the one hand and Bhojpuri on the other. Tlie speakers are 
Beiattonsiiip of the three jjlso souaratcd bv cthiiic peculiarities, hut ^faithili and 

dialects to each other. 

!Magahi and the speakers of these two dialects are much more 
closely related to each other than either of them is to Bhojpuri. I shall here content 
myself with noting the most characteristic differences which at onec strike the casual 
observer. In pronunciation Maithili, and to a less degree Mngahl, i.s much rounder than 
Bhojpuri. In Maithili, the vowel a is pronounced with a liroad .sound appimching the * o 
in hot’ colour that it possesses in Bengali. Bhojpuri, on the contrary, pronounces the 
vowel with the clear sharpeut tone which wc hear all over centr-nl Tlindostan. On the 
other hand, it also posse.ssos a long drawled vowel which is sounded like the /ite in *awl 
The contrast between these two sounds is so very marked, and is of siicli frequent occurrence, 
that in each case it gives a tone to the whole dialect which is recognized at once. In 
the declension of nouns, Bhojpuri lias an oblique form of the genitive case, which is 
wanting in the other dialects. The polite pronoun of the second person, which is 
frequently heard in conversation, is apaiie in IMaithill and Magahl, but raiim in Bhojpuri. 


The verb substantive in Maithili is usually eliliai or he is. In Mngnhl it is usually 
/irt?, and in Bhojpuri hatd, hare, or huicB. The three dialects all agree in forming the 
pi-esent tense by adding the verb substantive to the present participle, c.vaotly as in 
other modern Indian languages ; but Iklagahi has also a special form of the present, 
dekha hm, exactly equivalent to the English ‘ he is a-scoing and so has Bhojiinri 
another form del'hd~la, the literal meaning of which is doubtful. The whole system of 
verbal conjugation is amazingly complex in Maithill and !Magahl, but is ns simple and 
straightforward in Bhojpuri as it is in Bengali or Hindi, There are many other minor 
differences between the three dialects, but the above are those u'hich arc most characteristic 
and striking. Suffice it to .say, further, that Sfaitbili aud Jlagahi arc dialects of 
nationalities that have carried conservatism to the excess of unconthness, while Bhojpuri 
is the practical language of an energetic race, wliich is ever ready to accommodate 
itself to oiroumstances, and which has made its influence felt all over India. 


The last remark biings us to the consideration of the ethnic differences between the 
Bthnio differenoes. speakers of ^Maithill and Hagahi on the one hand, aud those 

who speak Bhojpuri on the other. These arc great. Hithila, 
a country with an ancient history, traditions of which it retains to the present day, 
is a land under the spiritual dominion of a sept of Brahmans extraordinarily scrupulous 
in r^ai’tt to the mini, aime, and cummin of the law. Eor centuries it has been too proud 
to admit other nationalities to intercourse on equal terms, and has suffered conquest 
er conquest, rom the noith, from the east, and from the west, without cJuiuging it.s 
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ancestral traditions, Tbe story sroes that at the marriage of Rama, the Brahmans of 
Mithila showed the same nnciTilized pride characteristic of their descendants in the 
twentieth century. This Brahmanical domination has left ineffaceable marks upon the 
nature of the rest of the population. Mithila, or Tirhut, is one of the most' congested 
parts of India. The inhabitants increase, and multiply, and impoverish the earth, nor 
will they seek other means of life than agriculture, or other lands on which to practise 
the one art with which they are acquainted. Magadha, on the other hand, altliough it 
is intimately connected with the early history of Buddhism, was too long a cockpit for 
contending Musalman armies, and too long directly subject to the head-quarters of a 
Musalman province, to remember its former glories of the Hindu age. A great part 
of it is wild, barren, and sparsely cultivated, and over much of the remainder cultiva- 
tion is carried on only with difSculty by the aid of great imgation works spread uddely 
over the country, and dating from prehistoric times. Its peasantry, oppressed for 
centuries, and even now, under British rule, poorer than that of any neighbouring part 
of India, is uneducated and tuienterprising. There is an expressive word current in 
Eastern Hindustan which illustrates the national character. It is 'bliades', and has 
two meanings. One is ‘ uncouth ’, ‘ boorish and the other is ‘ an inhabitant of 
Magadha. ’ TVhich meaning is the original and which the derivative, I do not know ; 
hut a whole history is contained in these two syllables. 

The Bhojpuri-speaking country is inhabited by a people curiously different from 
the others who speak Bibari dialects. They form one of the fi g h ti ng nations of 
Hindostair. An alert and active nationality, with few scruples and considerable abili- 
ties, dearly loving a fight for fighting’s sake, they have spread over Aryan India, each 
man ready to carve his fortune out of any opportunity that may present itself. They 
have in former times furnished a rich mine of recruitment to the Hinddstani army, and, 
on the other hand, they took a prominent part in the mirtiny of 1867. As fond as the 
Irishman of a stick, the long-boned, stalwart Bhojpuri, with his staff in hand, is a 
familiar object striding over the fields far from his home. Thousands of them have emi- 
grated to British Colonies and have returned rich men ; every year still larger numbers 
wander over Northern Bengal, and seek employmenr, either honestly as pd^/Sw-bearers, 
or, otherwise, as dacoits. The larger Bengal landholders each keep a posse of these men 
euphemistically termed ‘ darwans ’, to hold his tenants in order. Such are the people 
Avho speak Bhojpuri, and it can bo understood that their language is a handy article, 
made for current use, and not too much encumbered by grammatical subtilties. 


Written character. 


Throughout the Bihari area, the written character is that known as Kaithi. This 
script is* used over the whole of Hindostan alongside the 
more complete and elegant Nagari. Practically speakings 
the former may be looked upon as the current hand of the latter, although epigraphi- 
cally it is not a corruption of it, as is thought by some. Kaithi is the official character 
of two widely distant countries, Bihar and Gujarat, and a Tirhut Patwnri finds little 
difficulty in reading a Gujarati book. The Brahmans of Tirhut employ a special 
character of their own, called the Maithili script. It closely resembles that used for 
Bengali, but differs from it just enough to make it at first sight rather puzzling to 
read. 
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Bengali is the language of tljo Gangctic Delta, and of the country immediately to 
its north and cast, Tt is spoken by forty-two jnillions of 
Bengau. pcoplo, approximately cfiuivnlcnt to the population of 

France. North of the Ganges its western boundary may be taken as the Iliver Ifnlia- 
nanda in the east of the District of Purnca. South of the Ganges it reaches up to tho 
foot of the Chota Nagpur plateaux. It cover-s the greater part of the District of Midna- 
pur, and that tract of Singhbhuni wliicli is known as Dbnlbhum. To the east, ir runs 
a short way up the Assam Valley, taking in about half the District of Goalparn, and, in 
the Surma Valley, it covers the whole of Sylhet and Caohar, ns well ns llymensingh and 
Dacca, although here the ground is partly occupied by Tibcto-Biirninn Iniigungcs, whose 
speakers are met with in scattered colonies. Further south, it is sj)oken in No.'ikliali and 
Chittagong, and even in parts of tho ITitl Tracts of the latter District and of Arnkan, 
To its north it has the Tibeto-Burman languages of the Uiiiialnyn, to its west Bibrtvl, to 
its south-west Oriya, and to its east Tibeto-Burmnn languages and .\ssamcsc. On tho 
south it is bounded by the Bay of Bengal. In no other speech of India is the litcrriiy 
tongue so widely divorced from that of oiflinaiy conversation as in Bengali- 'J'iic two can 
almost be spoken of as distinct languages, rather than as two dialects of th« same lan- 
guage. Up to the last thirty years hardly anything was known about the actual .spcecli 
of the forty odd millions who u-ere recorded in the census tables os having Bengali for 
their vernacular. Even European grammarians, most of whom were missionaries and 
ought to have known better, were the obedient .slaves of (he Papdits of Calcutta, and 
illustrated only the artificial book laaguagc in their works. Beames was (he fir.<t, and 
I believe the only, writer in the concluding decades of the last century to draw attention 
to the necessity of putting on record wlmi the poo])lo really .sj)okc.’ Since then the 
Linguistic Survey has succeeded in exploring the Bengali dialects with considerable 
success, and a band of writers headed by the eminent Rabindranath Tagore is creating a 
taste for a chaster prose style in which the classical Bengali of the last century is skilfully 
blended with tho forms of modern everyday speech. 


In dividing this language into dialects, the lines of cleavage may be cither 
Diaieots. horizontal or perpendicular; adopting the former method 

we get the literary dialect on the one hand, and the true 
vernacular on the other. The foi’mer is practically the same all over Bengal, but is 
used only in books and newspapers, or when speaking formally. On other occasions, 
speakers of Bengali sink back into a more or less refined version of the second dialect. 


TheoreticanytlienonDa sliould be in Anglo- 
an eramnlp t" *** nearly holds the position of a learned language that Sanskrit does in India. As 

.ne.-. A certain virl«.d t,ro fdinse,. And the 

divUio unto them of his thalfalleth to me." And he made 

hecijneperegreprofecfusintoamsioWinaaas' 

that a B«n‘mU Tilk<%r starts and sts s •’ '■ 'fords arc taken from Bern's tronslation- No wonder 

..W 1. »p«l th. ton .1 mmmUo' j V 1! i’®’ ™“’ -I" 
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1 . t!.t‘Tv !' f.i'l ji'.i’h'ty lh«‘ •nint* its tliuf wliioli t*xj\ts lii'twccn 

•'( f.i'iiv.''-,*. ,”niS «if IhiMim- ^:^y, Jii TliO 

Tiit* lst<*nut di-j rtrN fr\Mn Mn- roHoquial dinU'of, not 
h'AJt c ft S Vt'r.itj«lnry, Init in it*- tirainninfic.'tl forms. 

'Th* i;7v-''-. -*>r ‘ i I'.’.fnry V hi’ri- ii<.-d in r«i«v»<rs:dSon, TIk' ooltn(|tiiril forms 

At- : A '.'nitt' ! \Vo;d» whirli. ir* tin* liO'mry InmriinuM', }>r(inonn(‘'‘<l on‘ rofiimlo, 

\ i ■ -.r • ji ^.r-- 50 tl'.t' T"!isi-rx5 t»» iiu*. {lint n mrr*’ kmnvlisltic of flip former 

•' X i ‘,ic,-!rr).tnj:-5sni; 5>r (h>' hitl«*r. 

‘ih*- »f t''rj rr’. ;?- i.sily tin* collorinin] form of Itemjali. 
K. ; - n?'-. » ■n-r.'J < f lid*. t 5i1 ih'* f^•m o!ji- in 'inritlter i*. ^tl ^ratiu.'il that 

it i‘. im|» •-'•ihle to s.iv when* ajiyone of 

the.-tj or pijiK. We m.ftv, )in\\e\’er» 

iv. II m'ii!i hra>5ehes, a WeMern 
.*‘.11 Kaiti-m. Tiie Wesfi'rn inphides 
il:e •‘Snmlari! diahv! round Cnieistta 

arid ll<x*.;hly, the *’«iritmH ^otlfh•w^^s•tern 
d:nhx-; *j*d;eo t.'i eejttr.il Miihiajiore, and iJn: 
X.-rlhero UeoiMli north ot llm (.ianocs-, 
l•^:wxv:! I'nrnea n»id ll.nnirpnr. In W(;'.fern 
lt> jjp.i?. then- is a Weiteni dialeet which 
has tie.-n htTei'tial hy the npi^'hlionrinu' 
ItiKaj’i, .nsiil in the same loealily, 

r:::d t isii" Iiroken fortiis of s)>i:eeh employed 
hy th<‘ hill ttilu-H. Tin* prinelpa! of these is 
she MAI I’rthfifia of lIi** Snntal I’anranas 
f)5jd n-rhhnm. which ti'O'd to lie thomtht to 
te a I)r.n\ I'h-an lancimsie, hiit nhieli the 
* .‘•nrvi-y tin* *ho’.vn to he a corrupt lteni;nli. 

.it, tor '1 il';i..I!sirmrijj Keehe' ha\e Ion:; ahandi-ncd their mvn 
t'A v' 1 '!’• tf'i ' ■' i* r-re feut.d in the Itejj^'.ali that they spea!;, which increase ns 

-.f h !>i;: their »>Ti.;inal h'tzn** oji tin* }trnlimapiitr;>. In JhiriH'a, llie 
e-.-wh j,.ix.-! wit!, fl.e r.dj»inii:s,* .Mai'hili nih.‘u5, .and tin* Kaillii eJinracter 
j.J }; t’ *■■'•'1 i>>r t< . ftlir,-.- the Ilen;:ali hineu:tj:e. 

J r.t.i-!! of ltef:;;ali mny l e taken .ns hnvjns; the District of Dacca for 

its eeiitre. when: what may he called Sland- 
anl Dasteni Heiifjeli is spoken. 'Die true 
eastern iliali’Cl is not sjiokeii west of the 
UrahtuJipuIni, thoui:;h, when wc cross tho 
ri»-er, eomitiK from Dacca, we meet, a woll- 
markcl form of speecli in Han;;pur and tho 
S-. to it. !;o;th and east. It js c.-.lled Itajham,*?!. and, wliile undoubtedly bclouKing 

,j‘. tiran- h. has jliil p-inls of diderence which lead us to class it as n Ecparalc 

dinhe- I-i th* D-arjeeline Tarai it is known ns Hfdie. The chnraclorisfic .signs of 
pvv-i i5eo*-ili an- Hr*? tiotin-dde in the Districts of IChidna and .ksssoro, and nro 
fv.mrn*i .,v.-r lie* e.nsVrn half of tl.o Ganirelm Della. It then extends in a north. 
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easterly direction following the valleys of the Megna and its affluents over the Districts 
of Tippera, Dacca, Mymensingli, Sylhet, and Cachav. In every direction its further 
progress is stopped by the hills -which bound these regions, and throughout the Surma 
Valley and in Mymensingh, we also find a mongrel dialect spoken by some of the less 
civilized tribes, called Haijong or Hajong, -which is a mixture of Bengali and Tibeto- 

Burman languages. Along the eastern littoral of the Bav of 
Haijong . . . 6,oco Bengal there is a south-western dialect also of the type, 

and inland there is another curious dialect, called Chakma, 
spoken by tribes of the Chittagong Hill Tracts. This last has a written character of its 

own, similar to, but more archaic than, the one used for 
chskma . .20,000 BTiting Burmese. Another mongrel language is Daingnet. 

. _ Some people claim it to be Bengali, but the latest cata- 

OgUfU's put it down as a corrupt form of Chin, and as such it is recorded in these pages.^ 
ome remarks must be made regarding the manner in which the many Sanskrit- 
Bengau pronunoiaaon. Words Used in the literary dialect are j>ronounced in Bengali. 

, B' should be remembered that these words are just as foreign 

0 le anguage as Latin words are to French, or as French words are to English, and 
their Sanskrit words much in the way that Englishmen speak 
. , . ^ ®Hd fetisly, after the scole of Stratford atte bowe.' During the 

of thp Frakrits represented the spoken language of India, the vocal organs 

-nhipTi haA ^ incapable of pronouncing without difficulty letters and sounds 

spelt them ^ their forefathers. As they pronounced them differently, they 

Sow W grammar!^ we- 

Wealth wbnmTi pronounce them. When they wanted to talk of the Goddess of 
much trouble to had called Lakshmi, they found that it cost them too 

XaM/ii or, dialSfft^'ySr simplified matters by saying, and writing, 

which their fnrof t-v, when they wanted to ask for cooked rice,, 

said and wvnf xb ^ Moi/a, tjiey fonnd the ki too loard to pronounce, and so 

sii When eonid not pronounce an s clearly, so they had to say 

tote^rj^LT but said, and 

^ed tTe wo^f n tbe idea con- 

laJJ/>a. ‘Xow I Lave^f'^^r^’ ^bey said, and wrote,. 

ApabhramSa closely conMcted^wiT ft tbe modern Bengali is descended from an 
examples are all taken. The verv i from which the above 

Bengalis now, that existed with the’ i^be vocal organs exist with 

cannot easilv pronounce Mim anx- . a thousand years ago. A Bengali 

«, but must make it s// The eonf i could. He cannot pronounce a clear 

JJL These am Iv a Sr Zr, 'f f “ he has to say 

Nevertheless, a Bengali when ],e hoSows” his^JnSS' multiplied indefinitely, 

fashion, which is, sav at least tn-p +i ^ ^ Sansknt words -writes them in the Sanskrit 
they were ilagadhi Prakrit words out of date, and then reads them as if 

tdffara, and says s/idaar or if ^fr® and says LaJcIcJiu He writes 

In other words,’ he writes sliaya7\ He writes hdhya, and says 

~ ' ■ — — — '^t, and from that writing reads another - 


writing reads another- 
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Innguage. It is exactly as if an, Italian were to write Avhen he says fatto, or as 
if a Prenchman were to write the Latin sicca, .while he says sec/tc, or as if he were to 
write the Latin r?c lior& in ah ante, and read it dorenavant.. The outcome of this state of 
affairs is that, to a foreigner, the great difiSculty of Bengali is its iironunciation. Like 
English, but for a different reason, its pronunciation is not represented by its spelling. 
The vocabulary of the modern literary language is largely Sanskrit, and few of these 
words are pronounced as they are written. Bengalis themselves struggle vainly with 
a number of complicated sounds, which the disuse of centuries has rendered their vocal 
organs xinable, or too lazy, to produce. The result is a maze of half-pronounced con- 
sonants and broken vowels not provided for by their alphabet, amid which the un- 
fortunate foreigner wanders without a guide, and for which his OAvn larynx is as 
unsuited as is a Bengali’s for the sounds of Sanskrit. 

Bengali has a genuine popular literature extending from at least the fifteenth 
century to the end of the eighteenth. Since then the so- 
called * revival of learning ’ has galvanized into a vigorous 
■existence the Bengali literature of the present day, at first largely based on English 
models, containing many excellent works and some few of genius, but, as a rule, 
not popular in the true sense of the Avord. Of the earlier Avriters, perhaps -Chandi 
Das and IVIukunda Bam are the two Avhose writings will best repay perusal. Their 
writings come from the heart and not fi‘om the school, and are full of passages 
adorned Avith true poetry and descriptive poAA'er. Extracts from the Avorks of ITukunda 
Bam have been admirably translated into English verse by the late Professor Cowell. 

The weU-knoAvn Bengali character is a by-form of tlie Nagari type of Indian 
alphabets, which became established in Eastern India about 
the eleA’-enth century of our era. Varieties of it are used for 
Assamese, and by the Brahmans for the ilaithili dialect of Bihari. 

Assamese is the last of the speeches of the Outer Sub-Branch. As its name implies, 
it is the language of the Assam Valley, OA’-er the whole of 
which it is the only Aryan tongue, except in the extreme 
west, where, in the District of Goalpara, it merges into Bengali. EIseAvhere it is sur- 
rounded entirely by Indo-Chinese or Austric languages. The influence of these non- 
Aryan languages has not been great. A few words have been borrowed, and one or two 
old Aryan forms (such as the use of pronominal sufSxes) have been retained, OAring to 

the existence of somewhat similar idioms 
prevailing among the neighbouring tribes. 
Western Assamese differs slightly from that 
spoken at the eastern end of the Valley, but 
the only true dialect is Mayang or Bishnu- 
puriya, spoken by a Hindu colony in the 
State of Manipur and by scattered members 
■ of the same tribe in Sylhet and Cachar, • Prom its geographical position we should 

expect Mayang to be a dialect of Bengali, rather than of 
Assamese, and it would not be wrong to class it as the 
former ; but I place it imder Assamese, as it has several of the typical characteristics of 
that language. We may also mention a mongrel trade language, which has developed 

% a % 
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AesamCEC. 

Eastern, or Standari 

Western 

MaySng 

JliarwE 

Unspecified 

Toui. 
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1,727,338 
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at the foot of the Garo Hills under the nmne of .Tharws. Tt is a ‘ pigeon ' mixture of 

Bengali, Garo, and Assamese, Tlie Assamese are a home- 
staying race, and the only localilics in ivliicli their language 
is found spoken hy any considerable number of people out.si(lc the Assam Valley arc the 
hills of that province, and the Bengali-speaking Districts of Sylhet and Cachar. 

Like Orij'a, Assamese is a sister, not a daughter, of Bengali. It comes from Bihar, 
through Northern Bengal, not through Bengal proper. It was, novcriholcss, oiico hotly 
argued whether Assamese W’as a dialect of Bengali or not. A great deal of this is a mere 
question of words which is capable of being discussed ad uifimlvm. 'I'lw words 
'dialect' and ‘language’ are no more capable of mutually o.vclusive dcfinilion than are 
‘ variety ’ and ‘ species ’ or ‘ hill ’ and ‘ mountain. ’ It may he admitted that Assamese 
grammar does not differ to any considerable extent from that of Bengali; hut, if Are 
apply another test, that of the possession of a written litcrnlurc, we can have no hesita- 
tion in maintaining that Assamese is entitled to claim an independent existence as the 
speech of an independent nationality, and to have n standard of its oaa'h, dilVerent from 
that which a native of Calcutta would udsh to impose upon it. 

Asssamese differs most widely from Bengali in its pronunciation. It has, besides 
the usual sound of e as that of o in * hot, ’ a long drawled o 
oomparea with something like the sound of o in ‘glory.’ Little di.stinc- 
tion is made behreen long and short vowels, accent linving, 
as in modern Greek, everyw’here superseded quantity. No difference is made between 
the cerebral and dental consonants, both being sounded as scmi-ccrobrals like the English 
t and d. The consonants ch and chh have the sound of s in ‘ sin, ’ and / that of s in 
‘ azure.’ On the other hand the letter s is pronounced with a peculiar giitluml sound 
approaching that of ch in ‘ loch.’ The declension of nouns does not differ materially 
from that of colloquial (not literary) Bengali, but the conjugation of verbs has innn5' 
oharacteristic features in points of detail that need, not here be mentioned. The 
Assamese vocabulary, even when xised in literature, is much more free from Tntsimns 
than is that of Bengali. 

The Assamese have just reason to be proud of their national literature. In no 
nitoratTiro. department have they been more successful than in history, 

a branch of study in wiiioh the rest of India is, as a rule, 
curiously deffeient. The chain of historical events for the jsist six lumdrcd years has 
been carefi^y preserved, and their authenticity can be relied upon. These historical 
works, originally w'ritten in imitation of tlie chronicles kept by the iLliom conquerors of 
the country, and still called by their Ahom name, are numerous and voluminous. 
According to the custom of the country, a knowledge of these histories was an indispens- 
able qualification to an Assamese gentleman ; and every family of distinction, as well as 
t e government and public officers, kept the most minute recoi’ds of contemporary events. 
But Assamese literature is by no means confined to history. Some seventy poetical 
works, principally religious, have been catalogued. One of the oldest iioets, and at the 
same time most celebrated, was §ri Sankara Leva, who flourished in the first half of the 
Bixtcentii century, and transl.ited the Bbagavata Purana into Assamese. Other authors 
were Bania Saraswati, the translator both of the Mababharata and the Bamayana, and 
Madhava, the author of the and other poems. The Hindu'svstem 
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of medicine was professionally studied by mimerons Assam families of distinction, and 
some knowledge of the science formed one of the necessary acquirements of a well-bred 
gentleman. Hence arose a good stock of medical works, principally translations or 
adaptations from Sanskrit into the vernacular. We know of at least forty dramatic 
works written during the past five liuhdred yeara, and many of these are still acted in the 
village namghars. The whole of the Scriptures was translated into Assamese by the 
Serampore missionaries in the year 1819, and several editions have since been issued. 
In later years, the Ameriean Baptist jMission Press has published a large number of 
works religious and lay, and has done much to keep the language pure and un- 
contaminated by tho neighbouring Bengali. 


The character used m writing Assamese is nearly the same as that employed for 


Written character. 


Bengali. It has one sign, that to represent tho sound of lo, 
which is wanting in the alphabet of that language. 
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Censna of 19^21. 


CHAPTER XIV.-INDO-ARYAN LANGUAGES. MEDIATE SUB-BRANCH. 

We now come to that form of sjieech which is intermediate between 1 lie Outer and 
Inner linguistic Sub-Bituiches. It is the veniacular of the 
country in u'hich llie hero Bama-chandra u’as boni ; and 
the Jain apostle ^Fahavini used an early 
form of it to convey his teaching to his 
discijdes. A dcvcloiHiicnt of the Prakrit of 
that rmet, jVrdhji-Magadlu, hence became 
the sicrcd language of the Jains, and its 
modern successor, Eastei-n Hindi, through 
the influence of a great poetical genius, became the medium 
for celebrating the Gestos of Hama, and, in conseqitoncc, the 


Eastern Hindi. 

A\radhi 
Bnghili . 
Clihattisgarli! 

Total 


Surrey. 

16,113,648 

1,612,750 

3,766,843 

24,611,617 22,007,882 > 


Eastern Hindi. 

dialect used for at least half the litei-aturc°of Hindostiin 

Eastern Hindi, which includes three dialeet-s, Awadhi, Bagheli, and Chlmttlsgarhi, 
occupies parts of six Provinces, namely, Oudh, the Province of Agra, Eaghclkhand, Bun- 
delkhand, Chota Nagpur, and the Central Provinces. It covers the whole of Oudl., e.vcc],t 
the Distnct of Hardoi and a part of Pyzabad. Li the Province of Agra it covers, rouchly 
Xw H Hamirpur in Bundelkhand. It occupfethe 

W of A Btimlelkliand, the M-e.st and the south-Sone 

of Jashnur in ri T Chang Bhakar, Sirguja, Udaipur, Korea, and a portion 

Jubbulooreand'Vr^^ll Central Provinces it covers the Districts of 

b^poie and Mandla, and the greater part of Chhattisgarl. with its Peudatory States. 

e iree dialects of Eastern Hindi closely resemble eacli other. Indeed, Bagheli 
niaieots. differs so little from Awadhi, that, were it not popularly 

it as a form of tlinf i ^ seiiamte speech, I sliould bo inclined to class 

Marathi and Oriva sb"” kkattisgayhi, imder the influence of the neigliliouring 

.. «e„.fl.elesa The Aw.dM.B„gl,iill dtelect covers tiro rvlole of 

Awadhi and Bagheli. the Eastern Hindi area of the Hnited Provinces and of 

-of Juhhulpore and Mandla ^ Baghelkhand, Cliaug Bhakar, and the Districts 
Provinces to the south and west hy some scattered tribes in the Central 

and Bagheli, we may take tbp r' r ' to make a dividing line between Awadhi 

and thence the southern boundai'^^f tt runs between Patehpur and Banda, 

over.boono«t.io,fcr;tt2^w!!?«^ rau>i, Uc.- 

... , ^ ^ Qite peculiarity which ive can seize upon as 

tot. ChhotMsgovM ocoupto a, „.ea 

TJdaipur, Korea, and Sironia a tract; that is to saj', the States of 

gavh. As above described Eastem TTi ^ ° greater part of Chhattis- 

extending from, but not tecludiX^Xr^^^^ oblong tract of counti^^, 

aooh longer froM north to sITh ft f “ ‘te Control Provinoi, 

rong ly tahen as 750 miles, and its mean ^ west. Its mean length may he 

h bont 187,500 sgnm e mii;. at Zto f <»«««>“ S^ve »n ari of 

the Census returns, — ; 6r 0 speakers is about equal to the entire 

ngures given above are corrected eetimatee. 
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iwpultitiou of Brazil, of Czecho-SloTOkia and Yugo-SIavia combined, or of the United 
ProWnces of Agra and Oudh. 


Oniug to the former prestige of the Lucknon- Court, Au'adhi is now^ also spoken as 

Avernaeniapoisewhorothan ^'frnacular by Miisalmaus over the eastern half of the 
proper** Hindi tract United Provinces and over the greater part of Bihar, the 

language of the Hindu majority of this tract being Bihari. 
It is difllcult to say hou* many of these Muslims do use Awadhi, but, so far as my 
information goes, I can estimate them as numbering about a million. Lai’ge numbers 

of speakers of Eastern Hindi are scattered all over Northern 
India. Putting aside the number of Oudh men w'ho have 
travelled abroad in quest of service, there is our Indian Army which is largely recruited 
in that Province. 


Speakers abroad. 


Eastern Hindi is bounded on the north by the languages of the Nepal Himalaya and 
on the west by various dialects of "Western Hindi, of which 
Dinsuistie Bonndarioa. princiiwl are Ejinauji and Bundeli. On the east it is 

boimded by the Bhojpuii dialect of Bihari and by Orij-a. On the south it meets forms of 


the Slarathi language. 


It would take up too much space to examine fully the relationship which Eastern 
. . ^ ^ Hindi bears to the languages on its east and west. In its 

Position ol Bastom Hindi . . . . , . , . , 

•with regard toiangnapea of the pronuncuition it follows that of the west in the most 

Outer and Inner Sub-Branohos. , . . .. , i m • i.i i i • a 

important particulars, while m the declension of noims 
(although it has typical peculiarities of its own) it in the main follows Bihari. So also 
in the declension of its pronouns it follows the eastern languages ; for instance, its pos- 
sessive jironoun of the first iiersoii is mor, not viera. In the conjugation of verbs it 
occuiries a true intermediate position. We have seen that the typical characteristic of the 
eastern languages in this respect is the use of personal terminations in the past tense, of 
which the base ends in 1. Eastern Hind! does not use a participle in I, but does employ 
the same personal terminations as those which are found in Bihari. For instance, the 
Western Hindi participle ‘ struck ’ is mdrd, which is a contracted form of mdrid, while 
the Bihari form is mdrila. In the west, ‘ he struck ’ is mdrd (i.e. mdrid) without any 
termination. In Bihari it is mdrilas, with the termination s, meaning ‘he’ (or, 
literally, ‘by him ’). Easteni Hindi takes the Western mdrid, and adds to it the Bihari 
termination a, so that it has mdria-a, more usually pronoimced mdris. In the future tense 
it is still more mixed. Its first person commonly follows the Eastern fashion, and its 
third the Western, The second person wavers between the two. Thus, ‘ I shall stiike ’ is 
the Eastern mdrabU, while ‘he will strike ’ is the Western marine. We thus see that 
Eastern Hindi occupies an intermediate position between the Central languages and those 
of the East, exactly like the ‘ Half-Magadhi ’ from which it is descended. 


Two dialects of Eastern Hindi, A-\Tadhi and Bagheli, have received considerable 
literary culture. Of these the Awadhi literature is by 
far the more important. The earliest witter of note in 
that dialect was a Musalman, Malik Muhammad of Jayas 
(fl. 1640 A.D.), the author of the fine philosophic epic entitled 
the Pndumdtoati. This work, while telling in poeti-j' of a high older the stoiy of Katan 


Aivadhi literature. 


If silk Miibammad. 
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Sen’s quest for the fail- Padmavati, of ‘Alau’ddin’s ruthless siege of the virgin city 
of Ohitaur, of Ratan’s valour, and of Padmavati’s wifely- devotion culminating in the 
terrible sacrifice of all in the doomed city that was true and fair, to save it from the lust 
of the Tartar conqueror, is also an allegory describing the search of the soul for the 
true wisdom, and the trials and temptations that beset it on its course, jllalik 
Muhammad’s ideal of life was high, and throughout the work of the Muslim ascetic 
there run veins of the broadest charity and of sympathy with those higher spirits 
his Hindu fellow countrymen who Avere groping in the dark for that light of which many 
obtained more than a passing glimpse. 


Half a century later, contemporary with our Shakespeare, we find the poet and 
TniasiDas. reformer Tulasi Das (d. 1623). This extiaordinarj' man, 

who, if we take for our test the influence that he eserdses at 
e prfoen y, jas one of the half-dozen great writers that Asia has produced, deserves 
h'etn ^ eience. He is commonly known to Europeans as the author of a 

a position among the 

dwplt in ^ 3 ^ poculiar to himself. Unlike the numerons religions poets who 

and alone in h ‘ tiieme was Krishna, he lived humbly in Benares, unequalled 

arf n^WW^r" - plen1w,-to-day they 

centuries we Hmtators, none. Looking back through the- vista of 

HindOstan His standing in its own pure light as the guide and savionr of 

^ 

are carried out under the name IT - i ^ -wanton orgies that 

the man who first in Korthe T ^ we justly appreciate the work of 

gnrdousnCoTThriwf ^ the infinite 

oHiciousness of the Deal^-, and whose motto might have been- 

' He praj-ett best who loveth best 
U f nt. 7 - -n- . ^ 

getting his ticht7acfeJtS'Vi1 of religfon.-he succeeded in 

fortnnafe it haf fot Te ^ S' T 

iTCrfect example of the perfect b^t ^ i guide. It has been received as the 

over -ereised not only 

e-specially over the crowd which snra • * authors who followed him, and 

at the beginning of the last centu^ ™ iutrodnetion of printing 

translation of the Samdffana of this mthot ^ the Introduction to his 

court to the cottage, and is read i ’ i ^ ^ everyone s hands, from the 

Hindu community, whether hish or 1 rf appreciated alike by every class of the 
importance of oTlasi Das fo the hirr* -f 1“ I®nt the 

literary merits of his work out of th^ ® be overrated. Putting the 

cksses, from Bhagalpur to the Panf-ili ^ uf its universal acceptance by all 

denumds more than a polite acknow/e^*^ rom the Himalaya to the JTerhudda, surely 
old missionan- said to mrthat no one cm wT ^^’s^uce. Half a century ago, an 

India, till he had mastered even- line j-b * tw understand the natives of Upper 

to W how right ho was. written. I have since leaSed 
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The result of the couiniaiulinsr position -which this poet occupies in the litemry 
history of India is that the A-wadhl dialect in which he wrote has since been accepted 
as the only form of North Indian speech in which certain classes of poetiy can be 
•composed. For the past three centuries tlie great mass of Indian poetical literature has 
been inspired by one or other of two themes, the history of Hama and the history of 
Krishna. The scene of the latter’s early exploits was the central Doab together with the 
District of JIuttra to its south, and the Braj Bh&khii of that tinct has been used as the 
me;ius of recording it. But nearly all the vast literature dealing -ndth B>aina has been 
composed in AATOdhi. Nay, more, tbe use of Awadhi has extended, so that, excepting 
that devoted to the Krishna Saga, nuie-tcnths of all the poetry of Noi-th India have been 
written in it. Such, for instance, is tbe great translation of the llaliabharata made at 
the commencement of the last century for the ^lahEraja of Benares." The list of authors 
in this dialect is a long one, and their works include many of graat merit. 

The other form of Awadhi, Baglioli, has also a considerable literature. Under the 
BagbeliZiltoraturo enlightened patronage of the Kings of Rewa, a school of 
poets arose in that coimtiy, whose works still enjoy a con- 
•siderablc reputation. These were, however, rather the products of scholars and critics 
who wrote about poetry than of jwets themselves. The critical faculty was finely 
•develoi)ed, but the autliors were not ‘ makers ’ in the true sense of the word. 


•VOI- 1, PAST I. 
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CHAPTER XY. — ^INDO-'ARyAN LANGUAGES. INNER SUB-BRANCH. 

TTe noTv come to the consideration of the Inner Sub-Branch. The languages of this 


Ttir-cr Scb-Eiacci. S=n-eT. Cesses of IHL 


Cestral Groap . 

PabEn Group - 

. 81,665,521 

. 2.104.S01 

81,745,955 

1,917,537 

Toxai 

, 83,770,622 

83,653,492 

Central Group. 

Sarrcy. 

Census of 1921. 

Western Hindi 

Panjabi . 

BajisthSni 

GnjsrSii . 

BUli 

KhacdeSi 

, 33,013, P2S 
, 12,762,639 

. 16,293,260 

. 10^646,227 

. 2,691,701 

. 1,253,063 

41,210,916' 
15,233.596 » 
12,630.562 
9,551^92 
1,853,617 
213412 

Total 

. 81,665,821 

81,743433 


Sub-Branch fell into tn'o groups, the Central 
and the P aha rT. The Central Group in- 
cludes ‘Western Hindi, PaSjabi, Bajasthani, 
Gujarafi, Bhili, and Khande^. 


n'oi'.ini Hirdi 


Western Hindi covers the countir hehreen Sahrind [Sirhindl in the Panjab and 
_ . n-. AUahabadin the United Provinces. This almost esactlv cor- 

responds to the 21odhyadeid or ‘mid-land * referred to above® 
as the true, pure home of the Indo- Aryan jieople. It i.s through this land that the 
mysterious Eiver Sarasvati of Indian legend flows underground, from where it disappears 
in the sands of the Eastern Panjah to the Piayag, near AUahabad, where it mingles its 
waters mth those of the Jamna and the Ganges. On the north. Western Hindi mends 
to the foot of the Himalaya, hut on the south it does not reach much beyond th6 valley 
of the -Jamna, except towards the east, where it occupies most of Bundelkhafld and a 
part of the Central Provinces, The number of its speakers (thirty-eight millions) is the 
same as th.Ht of the population of Italy and four millions more than that of J^gland. 
It has several recognized dialects, of which the principal are Braj il^ikha, 

CeiLs^s cf 192L Ranauji, and Bundeli, to which we may add 
the Bangaru of the South-Eastern Panjab. 
Of these, Hindostani is now the recogniied 
literary form of Western Hindi, and it wil^ 
— he more convenient to consider it last. The; 
41,-- o,.i6 tome of Braj Bbakha is the Central Doah • 
and the comitry immediately to its south from near Delhi 
to, say, Etawah, its head-quarters being roimd the town of 
Souih and west of the Jamna it is also spoken in Guraaon, in 
the States of Bharatpur and Earauli, and in the north-west of the Gwalior Agency- 
To the west and south it cradually meiges into Bajasthani. For more than two thousand. 
,^.\rs Mathura has heeii one of the most important centres of Indo-Aiyan civilization. 
Ilere also tradition places the earthly scenes of the earlier life of Dxe famous ffod Hrishna. 

t! ^ that the dialect of this country,— the direct descendant of the old 

X ra -nt oi ..urasena, should be used for Hterarure. In the Sanskrit dramas, the ordinarv 
conversation in prose of women of the upper classes was couched in Sauias^ Prakrit 
an.l a ^anety of the same dialect was employed by the Digamhara -Tains for their sacred 
'CO -s. n ancier-t times a part of gurasena was known as Yraja, i.e., the country of the 

derived the modern appe llation of Braj, with its language 

** i:ul..c.e irssr fji-ater. cf Tatrr rs, dssssS. uz.is: PasjsEI. 


Hir:d5;*.Csi 
ElsKrj . 
Braf Ksilia 

Ecrdtj . 


1«.€33,1€0 

2,163.rS4 

7,S5i,274 

4,4Sl,eCO 

6,S59.2n 


107X1 


Braj Bbakca. 


3Iathura [^luttraj. 


and from this is 


to J-. 15?. 
« r. U7. 
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kDomi as Bm] Bhiikha. Tlie most impovtant writer in the modem vernacnlar was the 
Idind bard Sur Bas, who flourished in the middle of the sixteenth century. As Tulasi 
B;ls san" of llama, so Sur Das sang of Krishna, and hetween them, according to 
Indian opinion, they have exhausted all tlic possibilities of poetic art. Many are the 
traditions of minor poets Avho were unable to produce a single line which was not to be 
found already c.visting in the, works of one or other of tliese two masters of song. To the 
Euroi'can mind there can be little comi)arison betwecji the two. Sur Das was a volumin- 
ous author who saug in one key, a sweet one it is true, while Tulasi Das, besides being 
a great reformer who rose superior to dogma and to creeds and who refused to found a 
sect, -was a master of the whole gamut of human passion. Sur Das was not only one of 
the founders of a sect, but was also the crcivtor of a school of poets whose theme was 
Krishna, and especially the youthful Krishna, the companion of the herd-girls of Jllathura, 
— a school which .still exists and .still exin-csses itself through the medium of Braj Bhakha. 
The most celebrated of his followci-s was Bihurl Lai (early part of the seventeenth cen- 
tury), the author of the famous Sat Sal, or Seven Centuries of perfectly turned couplets. • 


BuodSli. 


Kanauji is the dialect of the lower D6.ah from about Etannh to near Allahabad. 

Opposite the ancient town of Kanauj, from which it takes 
KnnMi]i- name, it has also spread across the Ganges into the 

District of Hardoi and further north. It is nearly related to Braj Bhakha, being really 
little more than a sub-dialect of that form of speech. It has received small literaiy 
cultivation, being completely ovor.shadoM'cd by its more powerful neighbour, but the 
Scrampore missionaries used it for one of their translations of the New Testament in the 
.early part of the last century. If wo may trust the evidence of their translation, the 
dialect, has since then lost several old historical forms which existed in Kanauji a century 
.ago, and which are still fotuid in some of the Rajasthani dialects and in the Khasof Nei)al. 

Bundcll is the dialect of IVestorn Hindi siroken in Buudelkhand and the neighbour- 
hood, including not only the Bimdelkhand Agency, but also 
Jalaun, Hamirpur, and Jhai^si, together with the eastern 
jwrtion of the Gwalior Agency. It is also spoken >»i the adjoining parts of Bhopal, and 
ill theDanioh, Saugor, Seoni, and Narsbighpur, and pirts of the Hoshangabad and Chhind- 
wara Districts of the Central Provinces. Banda, though politically in Buudelkhand, does 
not speak Bundell. Here the language is mixed, but is in the main Baghell. Buudeli 
has a small litemturc dating from the time of Chhattar Sal of Panna and his immediate 
predecessors of the early part of the eighteenth century. The Seiumpore missionaries 
tninslated the New Testament into it. TJie city of Mahoba is within Bundelkhand, and 
hence it follows that the most famous folk-epic of northern India, the Lay of Alha and 
•tJdan, which deiils with the fortunes of Maholia and its capture by Prithiraja of Delhi, 
is sung by wandering bards in the Bundcll dialect. 

These three dialects, Bnij Bhakha, KaiiaujI and Bundell, are all closely connected 
•with each other, and are typically pure forms of the speech of the Inner Sub-Branch. 

Tlie ■Western Hindi spoken in the soutli-east of the Panjab has several local names, 
but it is everywhere the same dialect. In the Hariana tract 
BSngnrB. Jind, it is recognized by Europeans under the 

name of Harianl. They, however, call the same form of speech, when they meet it in 
.Rohtak, Dujana, the coimtry liarts of Delhi District and Kamal, simply ‘Hindi.’ 

2 B 2 
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If^atives of the country sometimes call it Jatu, and sometimes 33ajigarfi, according to the 
caste of the people -who speak it or to the tract in M'hich it is sj^oken. Bangivrfi, or 
the language of the Bangar, the high aud dry tract of the south-eastern Panjab •west of 
the Ganges, appears to be the most suitable name by n-hich to identify it. This form of 
Western Hindi has PaSjabi to its north and -west, and A hirwati and 3IarwarI (both dia- 
lects of Bajasthani) to its south, and it is a mixtuj-e of the three langiiages, n-itli Western 
Hindi as its basis. It does not estend farther north than Kanial. Korth of Kanial lies 
the District of Ambala, in the east of which the form of Western Hindi that ^rc find 
spoken is the same as the Yernacular Hindostani of the Upper Doab which will now be 
described. In west Ambala we find Pafijabi. 




As a vernacular, Hindostani is the dialect of Westcni Hindi which exhibit.' 

HindoBtani. language in the act of shading off into Pafijahi. It has the 

Western Hindi grammar, but the tenninations arc those that 
we find in Pafijabi. Thus, the true Western Hindi postposition of the uenitivc is lai'r 
and the corresponding form in Pafijahi is da. The Hindostani dialect of We.stem Hindi 
takes the k of kau, but the termination d of the Pafijahi rfd, and has kd. So also all 
adjectives and participles. Hindostani must he con.sidered under two aspects, (1) as a 
vernacular dialect of Western Hindi, and (2) as the well-knomi literaiy- lamniaKC of 
Hmdostan and the hngua franca current over nearly the whole of India. As 'a vema- 
As avemacniar. cular, it may be taken as the dialect of Wc.«tcni Hindi spokwi 

Af A 1 1 ^ Doab, in BohUkhnnd, and in the east 

T “■oEastan.Paaiabthalaapa.gefeBangarae.oeja in 

to into B„.j BUM, a-iicl, ton/be oo Jatod 

‘Wnoigbbonrboad. anve in a few minor 

laficnl«rs,theUng,MgeKptoehcaii.TftetomeastUttonghl in tbo .Baal HindtotaaV 
As a uterary language and ^ however, as the vernacular of the Upper 

n..aua frar.ca. Doab that Hindostani is generally knoum To EuropeanV it 

of Hindostan. The name itselfVof’SrarS^''^- and more especially 

suaaested, it beine raielv n«pr1 7 t comage, and indicates the idea that is thus- 

rr;;,c- r«''^'-P'“Muaaoo. Aa a «„,„a 

evervwbera in India bv the lieiifp . ’’Webed to the Deibi Conrt, and was carried 
been sceme. Empire. Since then its seat baa 

wSr?' “ ‘Wt font, of HindoalaaT 

a free nse of Persian (incindine Persian character, and Trbieb mates 

totederived frmn the “ «» rocabakry. Tbe name is said 

U*. -gin be BcticedtiarrtiiT^XZrr^;,^.. military bazaar outside the Delhi 

nearly enough indicates the reqnhpd idea. 
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palace. It is spoken chiefly in the towns of western Hindostan, by MusalmSns and 
by Hindus who have come under the influence of Persian culture. Persian vocables are> 
it is ti-ue, employed in every form of Hindostam. We And them even in the correspond- 
ence of Prithiraja, who ruled in Delhi before the aiuslim conquest of India. Such 
• words have been admitted to full citizenship even in the rustic dialects, or in the elegant 
Hindi of modem writers like Harilchandra of Benares, To object to their use would 
be but affected purism, just as would be the avoidance of the use of aU words of Latin 
origin in English. But in what is known as high Urdu, the use of Persian words is 
carried to almost incredible extremes. In writings of this class we find whole sentences 
in which the only Indian thing is the grammar, and with nothing but Persian words 
from beginning to end. It is curious, moreover, that this extreme Persianization of 
Hindostani is, as Sir Charles LyaU rightly points out, not the work of conquerors 
ignorant of the tongue of the people. On the contrary, the Urdu language took its rise 
in the efforts of the ever pliable Hindu to assimilate the language of his rulers. Its 
authors were Kayasths and Khatris employed in the administration and acquainted with 
Persian, and not Persians or Persianized Turks, who for many centuries used their own 
language for literary purposes.^ To these is due the idea of employing the Persian 
character for their vernacular speech, and the consequent preference for words to which 
that character is native. ‘ Persian is now no foreign idiom in India, and though its- 
excessive use is repugnant to good taste, it would be a foolish purism and a political 
mistake to attempt (as some have attempted) to eliminate it from the Hindu Uteratui’e 
of the day.’ I have made this quotation from Sir Charles Lyall’s work,® in order to show 
what an acccmplished scholar has to say on one side of a much debated question. That 
the general principle which he has enunciated is correct, no one will, I think, dispute. 
Once a word has become domesticated in Hindostani no one has any right to object to its 
use, whatever may be its origin, and opinions will differ only as to what words have 
received the right of citizenship and what have not. This, after aU, is a question of 
style, and in Hindostani as in English, there are styles and styles. Eor myself, I fer prefer 
the Hindustani from which words whose citizenship is in any way doubtful are excluded, 
but that, I freely admit, is a matter of taste. 

Eekhta (i.e. ‘ scattered ’ or ‘ mixed ’) is the form which Urdu takes when used by men, 
especially when employed for poetry. The name is derived 
from the manner in which Persian words are ‘ scattered ’ 
through it. When poems are written in the special dialect 
used by women, which has a vocabulary of its own, it is 
known as Bekhri. 

Dakhini is the form of Hindostani used by Musahnans in the Deccan. Like Urdu, 
it is written in the Persian character, but is much more free 
from Persianization, It retains grammatical forms (such as 
tnere /cd for miijVi id) which are common among the rustics of Northern India, but which 
are not found in the literary dialect, and in some localities does not use the agent case 

* English is being intiodnced into the Indian rernnculare in the same way. A horse-doctor once said to me abont 
a dog noting his wound, ‘kutte-ta saliva bahut antiseptic hai,’ and l)r. Grahame Bailey has heard one BanjSbi dentfst 
say to another busy over one of his victims, 'continually excavate na taro.* The 1911 Ceusas]Beport of the United 
Provinces (p. SSij quotes an Indian WakB, or Attorney, saying in Court, ' is positior-kS incontrovertible proof de sakta hS. 
aur mcrB opinion yeh hai ti defcnce-ka argument water-bold nalil kar sakle hai. 

> RiHch of the tCindvstani Language (Edinbm^b, 1830), p. 9. 


Bekhti. 
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•\vith ne before transitive verbs in the past tense/ irliicb is a obaraoteristic feature of all 
the dialects of TVestera Hindostan. 

The word ‘ Hindi ’ is used in several different meanings. It is a Persian, not an 
Indian, word, and Persian writers used it to denote a native 
of India, as distinguished from ‘ Hindu ’ or non-Musalman 
Indian. Thus Amir ^nsrau says, ‘ whatever live Hindu fell into the king’s hands was 
pounded into bits under the feet of elephants. The Musalmans who were Hindis had 
their lives spared.’* In this sense (and in this way it is still used by natives of India) 
Bengali and Marathi are as much Hindi as the language of the Doab. On the other 
hand, Europeans use the word in two mutually contradictory senses, viz., sometimes to 
indicate the Sanskritized, or at least the non-Pei-sianized, form of Hindostani which is 
used as a literary form of speech by Hindus, and which is usually printed in tlie Nagaii 
diameter, and sometimes, loosely, to indicate all the rural dialects spoken between 
Bengal proper and the Panjab. In the present pages I use the word only in the 
former d these two meanings. This Hindi, therefore, or. as it is sometimes called, 
High Hindi, IS the prose literary language of those Hindus ivho do not employ Urdu, 
it IS of modem origin, having been introduced under EngHsh influence at the commence- 
ment of the last century. Up till then, when a Hindu wrote prose and did not use 

Bhakha, Vernacular 

this bv * wriri of Hr. Gilchrist, changed all 

portions went n a work which was, so far as the prose 

TuSer r r Indo.Aryan words substituted wherever 

A^i f !r^ T and rhythmical as ihe 

h’eS^do T; --t. ifgave a Un,va 

otli r wta^av to converse with Ih 

E’ e^tee i of the Musalmans. 

Hindu had to emnlov' f 'ts grammar was that of the language that every 

vocubul^;^ 4 rthi’i^^^^^^ t~t oktals, and J 

Moreover verv little nmoo ^ ^ ^ Indo-Aiyan languages of northern India, 

moilom Mta the like, had heea written in any 

verse. Hence the language of almost entirely confined itself to 

Ilimlu ])rose all over Hindostan fm naturally enough, the standard of 

to the present L' its place as such 

Indian language except Urdu or HLr/wheiU imting in any 

verse, he instinctivelv adonts miP r 4-1 writing prose ; but when he takes to 

H.1S or the Braj Bhakha^of the^blindf^T^JT^ the Awadhi of Tiilasi 
-do to write poltry in lLrar“ ^ 

more Ilian a small modicum of sncpU attempts can have 

Iroitd mU. ; ^ion of a special language for poetry 

> *** Salpnras employ tie, while -Madras Oakhinl does 

years hy Sadal M«ra, and per- 

........n.ivedU.UadlUenal,ralensy.nLresP^^^^ 
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are quite different from the older works from which the native literature took its origin. 
Urdu prose came into existence, as a literary medium, at the beginning of the last 
century in Calcutta. Like Hindi prose, its earliest attempts were due to English 
influence, and to the need of textbooks in both forms of Hindostani for the College of 
Port William. The Sdgi. o JBahdT of Mir Amman, and the Khii'ud Afvbz of Hafizu d- 
din Ahmad are familiar examples of the earlier of these Avorks in Urdu, as the already 
mentioned Trem Sugar written by Lallu Lai is an example of those in Hindi. Since 
those days both Urdu piuse and Hindi prose have had a prosperous course, and it is un- 
necessary to dwell upon the copious literature that has poured from the press in the last 
century. M uh ammad Husain (Azad) and Pandit Batan Nath (Sarshai’) are probably 
amongst the most eminent writers of Urdu prose, while in Hindi the late Hiari^ohandra 
of Benares by universal consent holds the flint place. As already explained, Hindi, as 
defined above, has hardly any poetical literature. Such as there is is confined to what 
are little more than experiments carried out during the past few years. All the great 
Hindu poetical works are written in one or other of the Eastern or Western Hindi dialects. 
There are several excellent modern Urdu poets, of whom the most celebrated is probably 
Altaf Husain (Hali), AA'hose Quatrains have been admirably translated into English by 
the late Mr. G. E. Ward. 


PaSjahi is spoken over the greater part of the eastern half of the ProA'ince of the 
Pafljfibi. Panjab, in the northern comer of the Kajputana State of 

Bikaner, and in the southern half of the State of Jammu. 
It is bounded on the north and north-east by the Western Pahari of the lower ranges of 
the Himalaya, on the east by Western Hindi, — in East Ambala by the Vernacular 
Hindostani, and in the country immediately to the west of the Jamna by the Bsiigarii 
dialect, on the south by the Bagri and Bikaneri dialects of Bajasthani, and on the west 
b,A Lahnda. In describing the last-named language * I have dealt at some length on tlie 
mutual relationship betAveen it and Pafijabi. I explained that the Avhole Panjab was the 
meeting giound of two distinct forms of speech, viz., the old Outer language strongly 
influenced by Dardic, if not actually Dardic, which expanded from the Indus Valley 
eastAvards, and the old Midland language, the parent of modern Western Hin di, which 
expanded from the Jamna Valley westwards. In the Panjab these overlapped. In the 
astern^anjab the Avave of Dardic Avith the old Lahnda had nearly exhausted itself, and 
re old Western BQndi had the mastery, the resultant language being Pafijabi, while in 
the V estem Panjab the old Western Hind! had nearly exhausted itself, the resultant 
anguage being modern Lahnda. It is thus impossible to draw any clear dividing line 
)e Aieen PaS 3 ahi and Lahnda, and aU that we can do is to take the 74th degree of East 
Standin'" ® ^ between the two forms of speech, Avith the uuder- 

On the” other Inn v ^ define a state of affairs that is essentially indefinite, 

m and Pafijabi is more Linct, and 

nnv sarthat^^^^^^^^ The net result is that 

he WcstS PankM ST T Hindi, that of 

Pi^fijlbi ' Central and East Central Panjab is 


' S-ee PI., 135, 13R. 
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It lias a written character of its own, allied to the Lancia of the Panjab iilains and 

called Tttid-art, the luune of which is probably derived from 


Tattari alphabet. ^dkkas, a tribe whose capital was the faniou.s 

^akala, a tovra which the late Dr, Pleet identified with the modern Sialkot. 

PaSjabi has a small literature, niaialy consistinir of ballads and folk-epics. These 
include several cycles of considerable extent, the most 
Literature. important of whicli are those refcj-rin*' to the I'amoiis hero 

Raja Rasalit, to Hira and Ranjha, and to Mirza and SahilKi. The version of the Qira 
and Ban j ha legend by Wails Shah is considered to be a model of the purest PaKjnJn, 
It is immensely popular, and gramoiibone records of selected pass-ages find a ready sale 

throughout the country.* The contents of the Sikkh Graiith, 

The Sikkh Otantii. though written in the Gurmukhi character, arc mostly in 

old Hindi, only a few of the hymns, though some of these arc the most important, being 
composed in PaSjabi. Of late years a small prose PaSjabi literature has sjirimg up 
with the introduction of the art of iirinting. The Sorampur niissiouaric.s translated the 
New Testament and portions of the Old into Standard PnBjalii, and the New Testament 

_ . alone iuto Bbutneri, a nu.ved dialect spoken on the borders' 

P&iu&.bi ppolfATi abroad. * 

of Bikaner. Pafijahi is the vernacular of our Sikkh soldiers, 
and is hence found not only in many p-irts of India, hut is even heard in distant Ciiiun, 
where Sikkh police are employed in the Ti-eaty Ports. 

Of all the languages connected with the Hfidland, Pafijahi is the one which is 
^^o enerai character of the most free from borrowed words, whetlier Persian or San.skrit. 

While capible of expres.sing all ideas, it Inis a charming 
1 ustic flavour characteristic of the homely peasantry that employ it. In many respects 
it bears much the same relationship to Hindi that the Lowland Scotch of the poet Bums- 
bears to Southern English. 

Directly south of Pafijahi lies Rajasthani, with eighteen and a quarter million 

Bajasthsni and Gujarati. equivalent to ahout half the poinilation of England 

Wales. Just as PaSjabi represents the expansion of the' 
i n ai^iage to the north-west, so Rajasthani represents its expansion to the south- 
west. B t e couise of this latter expansion, the 3Iidland language, iiassiug through the 
ar® rt reaches the sea ia G„jarat, rrhere it hec'omes GaiaraH. BajastUal 

rad Qaiarata are hence very closely oonneoted, and are, in fact, little mere than raifant 
amtels oiraeanathe same langnage.' There are many traditiom ot migmtion Iron. 
^ Midland into Eajpulana and Gnjarat, the first mentioned being the loimdntion of 
Dv^tam Gnjamtiatthetmio of the rrar of the Mahahhamta. According to Jain 

toTh. ■ « ^ *”>”> ta the Gangko Boib.. 

rad m the ninth oontaiy AJ. a Gnrjam-Eajpnt of BMlmal or Bhinmal, in ■Weslem 

fto^raraim^l ’^»Mtl“'>»«tMar™r say tlmt thov came thither 
^ of Jaipur olaim' to come from 

Charilnkyas come f^m the Eastera Panjah, 

' An Englisk transutcioa by G, C. Uabome annea a 

came ont with th* namber for April 1921, of Volnme L *** * to " The Indian Antitiaaty.” The first instalment 

’ The diffptcnliation of Gnjariti from the Jlarw-M d' 1 

Marwar in the fifteenth rentoiy arhich were cntiiT<nra,i • a. , “SjaathSm is quite modem. We hare poems written in 
of apee* composed m the mother language that later on deTcloped into these two forms- 
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Central Saatern, 
Jaipori. 


STorth Eastern, 
Mewati. 
Ahirwati, 


differs very iMe from the Marwari sicken in the east and ceacrc of the adjoininj* Slate 

of Bikaner. Of the Central Eastern dialects, the most 
important are Jaipuri and Ilaranti. .Taipiiri, as its name 
implies, is the languaifo of the State of Jaipur, and nc 
know more about it than we do about any other form of llajnsUum!. At the request of 
His Highness the Maharajah of Jaipur, an ehihovatc survey of all the various local 
dialects employed in the State was carried out by the llev. G. Macalislor, M.A., who 

has published the results in an admirable little volume. 

Hfirauu. Harauti is the dialect s])okcn by Hard Rajputs of Bundi and 

Hota, and extends eastwards over the border of the Gwalior Stale, wljorc it mcrge.s info 

Bundcli. The principal North-Eastern dialect is Jlbwati 
or Bighota, the language of the !Meos, whose hcad-qnarter.s 
are in the State of Alwar. The Alurwatl or Hlrwati spoken 
to the south and south-west of Delhi is a form of it. As might be e.Kpccted, the dialects 
of this group are the forms of Rajasthani which most nearly approach 'Western Hindi. 
In Ahirwati we see it merging into the Bangavvi dialect of that language, while in the 

Mcwatl of Alwar it is shading off into Braj Bluiklin. The 
head-quarters of Mdlvi are in the Malwa country round 
Indore, but it extends over a wide tract. To the east it reaches to Bhopal, whore it 
meets Bundeli, and to the west it is slopped by the Bhil dialects spoken in the hills 
south of XJdaipur. It also occupies the north-westcni Districts of the Central Pro- 
vinces. A peculiar form of it, which is much mixed with Marwari forms, is called 
Bangrl or Rajwap, and is spoken by Rajputs. lu North Nimar and the adjoining 
portion of the Bhopawar jAgency of Central India, Malvi has become so mixed with 
Khaude^I and the Bhil languages that it has become a new dialect, called Nimadi, and 

possessing peculiarities of its own, Nimadl can, however, 
hardly be called a true dialect, in the sense in which wc call 
Marwayi, Jaipnri, Mewati, and Malvi dialects of Rajasthani. It is rather a mixed patois- 
made up of several languages, with Malvi for its basis. 


Malvi. 


Labham or Banjari is the language of the Banjaras, a well-known tribe of carriers 
xabhBni. 'ii"ho are found all over Western and Soutbem India. They 

. called Labhanas. In many parts of India they use 

ngua^e of the people of the country in which they happen to dwell, but in Berar,. 
A ^ '+1 Ceutial Provinces, the Panjab, United Provinces, and the Central Indian 
inf-ii * * ^ ^ ^®^®SBage of their own, the name of which varies according to the- 

n ° t e tribe. Everywhere it is a mixed form of speech, but, throughout, its 

from fl, ^ ^ Rajasthani, the other element consisting of borrowings- 

t of the tribe happen to be found. It 

e men loned that two other tribal dialects have been found on examination 
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Knlteri. 


OitlirCioin. 


Oujnri. 


to l»o tlic same ns LabliAni. TJicso arc Kakcrl and Bnlirupia. 
ICnkOrl is the language of the KakBrs, n small tribe of conib- 
innkors who emigratod from Ajmer in Rajpnfann some two hundred years ago and 

settled in the District of Jlmnsi in the United Provinces. 
Tlie Pahrupins or Mahtams arc now found in the Panjah 
Districts of tliijrat and .Sialkot. TIu*y say that they came thither from Rajputana with 
Raja ^^au Singlr on the occasion of his expedition to Kabul in the year li)87, and then 
settled in the loe,alilios where they arc now found. Tt is probable th.at they were 
originally a sub-tribe i.f the Labhanfls. 

The mention of the Gujari dialect opens up an intcrasting j)oriod of Indian history. 

IVe have already scon that, the Gurjaras, the ancestors of the 
present Gujar!.-, probably entered India in the fifth or sixth 
eeat ury A.I).. and that .«onu! of thinr fujhting men became recognized as lldjput<s. AVe 
shall see, in dealing with tin* Pahari languages, that in ancient times tlie present Districts 
of Kumaun ami Garhwal logelh(!r with fhecounfrytotbeir west including the Simla Hills 
w.is known a*: ' Sajiadnlaksha,’ and that this tract was |):irtly occupied hy tlicsc Gui'jaras 
in the course of their immigration. Thence certain of the Gurjaras descended into the 
jilain-*. oro'i'.'ivl flie (?!mg>*fie VnlUiv, and entered Afomit, whence tliey spre.ad over Eastern 
Kajput.aua, ajul aequin'd its language. In after yesirs certain of these llnjimtana settlors 
,'igain niigJTifed (owanls tho north-west, and invaded the Pnnjal) from tlio soiitb-Oiist. 
Tliey left a line of eolonisls extending from Mewat, up both sides of the Jamna Valley, 
and thenee, folhiwing the foot of the Himalaya, right up to the Lulus. AAnieit) they have 
settle*! in the plains (ht*y liavt* ahandoned their own language, hut ns we enter the loivov 
In'lN we ijivariahly come iqKm a dialect locally known as Gujarl. In aach case this can ho 
de'-erilu**! Jis the Iniiguag*! of the jx’ojile neamsl the local Gujars, Init badly .spoken, as if 
hy fon:igner.s. The farther wc; go into tlia«e sparsely iwjnilalcd hills the moj'e independent 
do we find Ihi.s Gujarl, and the less influenced hy its surroundings. At length, when we 
get into (he wild hill-country of Swat and Kashmir, m'c find tho nomad Gujars, hem 
railed Gujurs (if eowhcnls) or Ajirs (if .slu'phords), still pursuing their original pistoiul' 
avociitions and still .sjKsiking the descendant of the language that their nncestora brouglit 
with (hem from Jlewat. But this shows traces of its long jouinoj*. It contains odd 
]»!irascs and idioms of thtj niiuh'istanl of the Jiumui Valley, which were ])iokedupe« 
and carriwl to the dist.'int hills of Dardistnn. 

The only dialect f)f Bnjaslhanl which has a consideruhlo recognized literature is 
Alarwarl. Numbers of poems in Old Marwari or pingal, as 

BiijaBtiiani utoraturo. for poeticiil purposes, arc in existence, hut have 

not as yet. hecii seriously studied. Besides this there is an enormous mass of literature 
ill other forms of Bujusthanl. I allude to tho corpus of Bardic Histories described in 
Tod’s Tiajaulhttn, tho accomplished author of which was, until the lat few years, 
probably the only European who had read any considernhlc portion of them. Since then. 
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of late vears a survey of these chronicles has been undertaken by the Asiatic Society of 
B.en^ai under the auspices of the Government of India, and considerable progress 
had^been made in cataloguing them and in pubHshing texts, when the work was 
interrupted by the lamented death of Dr. L. P. Tessitori, the learhed Italian scholar in 
whose immediate charge it was. Since then the project has been in abeyance. The most 
important chronicle of all, the Fritlilrdj Rdsatt of Chand Bardai, has also lately been 
made available to students by the pnhlieataon, under the care of the Nagari Praeharini 
Sabha of Benares, of the complete text with an abstract in Hindi. A few episodes of 
it have also been translated into English by Beames and by Hoernle. It is written 
in an old form of Western Hindi— not in Kajasthani— also used by Eajput bards 
for poetical purposes, and known as Pihgal, and, as we have it now, probably 
contains spurious additions; hut it is nevertheless a wonderful storehouse of Bajputana. 
history and legend. The Serampore Missionaries translated the New Testament into 
Harauti (a Central Eastern dialect), TJjaini (i.e., Malvi), Hdaipmi (*.e., Mewari, a 
form of Marwayi), Marwari, Jaipuri, and Bikaneri (another form of MStwari). 

At the time of the great war of the Mahabharata, the country known as that of the 

• , , Panchalas extended from the river Chamhal up to Hardwar 

Characteristics of the Ian- . ... 

gnage. ■ at the foot of the Himalaya. The southern portion of it, 

therefore, coincided with Northern Bajputana. We have already seen ^ that the Panchalas 
seem to have been one of these tribes who were the earliest Aiyan invaders of India, and 
tlint, therefore, it is probable that their language was one of those which belonged to the 
Outer Circle of Indo- Aryan languages. If this is true, it is, a fortiori, also true of the 
rest of Bajputana more to the south. The theoiy also further requires us to conclude 
that, as the Aryans who spoke the languages of the Inner Suh-hranch expanded and 
became more powerful, they gradually thrust those of the Outer Circle who w'ere to their 
south, still farther and farther in that direction. In Gujarat, the Inner Aryans broke 
tliTough the retaining wall of the Outer tribes and reached the sea. There are tradi- 
tions of several settlements from the HEdlaud in Gujarat, the first mentioned being that 


of Dvaraka in the time of the Mahabharata war. The only way into Gujarat from 
the Midland is through Bajputana. The more direct route is barred by the great 
Indian ’ desert. Bajputana itself was occupied in comparatively modem times by 
invaders from Central Hindostan. As previously stated, the Bathaurs have a tradition ' 
that tliey abandoned Kanauj in the Hoah late in the twelfth century A..D., and then took 
possession of Marwar. The Kachhwahas of Jaipur claim to have come from Oudh, and 
tho Solankis from the Eastern Panjah. Gujarat itself was occupied by the Tadavas, 
meinhei’s of wliich tribe still occupy their original seat near Muttra. The Gahlots of 
Mewar, on tho other hand, are, according to tradition, a reflex wave from Gujarat, driven 
into tho neighbourhood of Chitor after the famous sack of Yallahhi. We thus see that 
the whole of the country between the Gangetic Hoah and the sea-coast of Gujarat has at 
prc.-!cut among its occnixuits a large number of iieople who are members of tribes that 
immigr.ded from the :Mullan(L These originally found there other Aryan tribes previously 
r-at u , n 10, in their turn, belonged to what I call the Outer Circle, and whom they 
citiier absorbed or drove farther to the south, or both. This is exactly home out by the 
inum..t.c eombhons of thi.. tract. Eajasthani and Gujarati are both, on the whole, 
aii_iM„C N Cl t ic liner Snh«hntnch, hut th ey show many traces of forms which are 

• jltilr, p. HC. 
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characteristic of languages of the Outer Band/ A few may be mentioned here. ,Iu 
pronunciation, Gujarati, like Sindhi, MarSthi, and Assamese, prefers the sound of o to 
that of au. Thus, the Hindostani dmitlia, fourth, is chothb in Sindhi, Kajasthaui, and 
-Gujarati. Again; like Sindhi, both Rajasthani and Gujarati Iiave a strong preference 
for cerebral soiuids instead of dentals. Like Sindhi and other North-Western languages, 
vulgar Gujarati pronounces s as Jt. So also do the speakers of certain parts of Rajputand. 
Like all tlie eastern languages and llarathi, but unlike the Inner languages, both Rajas- 
thani and Gujarati nouns have an oblique form ending in a. Undet the head of Sindhi ® 
we have shown how a past participle in /, whioli is peculiarly characteristic of the 
languages of the Outer Sub-Branch, is also found in Gujarati. PinaRy, in the conjuga- 
tion of verbs, botli Gujarati and Rajasthani, like Lahnda, have a future whose cbarac- 
tei-istic is the letter s. • ■ 


Written Character. 


Rajasthani uses the Nagari character for its literature. Por ordinary purposes, it 
has a corrujit form (^f that script aUied to the Landa of the 
Panjab. This is known as llahajani, or the alphabet of the 
mercantile class, and is well-nigh illegible to everyone except its writer. It omits nearly 
all the vowels, and the stories about the consequent misreadings are among the most 
popular chestnuts of Indian folklore. 


Rajasthani, in the form of iilarwari, can be heard all over India. There is hardly a 
Bajaathsni in other parts of where the ‘ tlirif ty denizen of the sands of Western and 

Northern Eajputana has not found his way to fortune, from 
the petty grocer’s shop in* a Deccan village to the most extensive banking and broking 
connexion in the commercial okpitals of both East and West Lidia,’ 


> In the Baroda Censati Report for 1021 (pp. 2S9ff.) Sir. Satyarrata Makerjea critioizes the theories enunciated abore, 
and inaintains that 'the present position of langoages like OnjarBtl is not so mnch the result of the superior impact of dihe 
Madhyade&i on the Outer Band, as of the reverse.' I am not convinced by his arguments, but, as s question of pui-e 
philology, the matter is not of great importance. _He agrees that both RajasthSni and Gujarsti are mixed forms of speech, 
possessing partly the characteristics of languages of the Outer Band, and partly those of the languages of the Midland ; but 
when he nrould on this accoudt class Gujarati with Eastern Hindi, as a member of the Mediate Sub-Branch, I must part 
company with him. As he would arrange the Indo-Aryan languages, we have, £rat, in the centre. Western Hindi, the 
language of the Midland. Surrounding it in a ring arc a number of mixed languages,— on the cast. Eastern Hindi ; on the 
sontb, Rajasthani (with 6nj.\tSti); on the west, Panjabi ; and, on the north, the PabSri languages of the Himalaya. These 
are all intermediate between Western Hindi and the Outer languages, forming a bi-idge between the two. Round and outside 
these mixed languages, we have, again, a ring of Outer languages, — BihSri, Ofiys, MarlSthi, Sindhi, and Lahnds. There is 
thus a centre, surrounded by a band of mixed languages, and that again surrounded by an outer band. If we give the name 
' Intermediate languages ' to the mixed band, I offer no objection. Indeed, on various occasions, when not writing for 
scientific publications, I iiave used the same arrangement myself. It has the advantage of being systematic and of being 
easily comprehended. But the term ' Mediate Sub-Branch ' has in these pages been given a different connotation, and dne 
-which compels us to include under that name Eastern Hindi, and Eastern Hindi alone. Under that heading it is impossible 
to include such languages as BsjasthSni and GujaiSti. It is true that, like them. Eastern Hindi is to a certain extent a 
bridge between Western Hindi and an Outer language, but it is not a mixed langnsge like the other two. It has had an 
independent growth from prehistoric tiroes, and h"s developed a grammar altogether different whether we compare it with 
Western Hindi or with any Outer language. On the other band, the grammars of BajasthSni and of GnjaAtl are in their 
essence the same ns that of Western Hindi.' Particular postpositions or terminations may vniy, but the ground basis of the 
three languages is identical in all. That there ate also in Gujarati certain peculiarities inherited from the languge of the 
Outer Sub-Branch which it superseded cannot be denied, and it is the presence of these which makes us insist on its mixed 
character. But neither heie nor in Rajasthani has there been such a development on indopendfnt lines as would entitle iis 
to liioh upon either as n member of the Mediate Sub-Branch. This is not the place to enter into the details of the argu- 
ment, and I therefore content myself with referring those interested to the conjugation of the verb, on the, one hand in 
Eastern Hindi, and, on the other- hand, in Western Hindi, RsjssthSni and Gujarati. A con-parison of the two systems wHl 
at once show the impossibility of putting Hsjastbani or QujsrSti into the same lingnisfic grenp os Eastern Hindi. .. ■ i . 

» P. 140, ante. 
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As alreadr staled, Gujanlti is closely related to Bajastlifnn. So late as (he lineeuth 
centuiy^* jMnrwar and Gujarat had one eoininon laiiiruaiie, 
•which has since then split up into those two Inngnam's and 
of which hoth oriirir.{ilIy formed little diirerini: dialects. 

Where spoken. ^ . t-* . ^ 

Gxijjaratl is spoken in (he British Province of Gujanit and in 
Baroda and the other ueighhouring Indian States. It extends south aUaig the coast of 
the Arabian Sea to about Daman, whero there is a mixed jJopnlation, .'■•t)me sjavikin*.' 
Jllaratlu, and some Gujarati. The two langnagc.s have no intermedi.ate diah'ct. On the 
north, it shades off into SindhI, througli the KachchliT dialect of ll)at lamruage, altlionirh 
in Gutoli (Kachchh) itself the standard dialect is employed for otlieial and lil(?nirv 
purposes. Still on the north, hut to the east of Sindhi, it mk'ts llanvari. itiio which, a 
little north of the Ran of Cutch, it gradually mergi's. On its east, it has the hill 
conntrj', in which Bhili and Khandeli are spoken, and on il.s south it Inis llanithi. The 
Bhil languages and Manvarl, like Gujarati, belong to the Inner Snh-Bnuich, and into 
these Gujarati merges naturaUy, and without difiiciUty. The case of Sindhi is somewhat 
peuliar in this respect. Sindhi is an Outer language, and we have .seen that the old 
“ Gujamt, hut wliieli has been superseded by the modern Gujarati, 
itseffalso belonged to the Outer Suh-Bmneh. and must have been eloselv related to 
^mdhi. I We ^aid that Gujarati merges into Sindhi through the ICachchiil dialect of 
that h^g^ge. Tins IS only partly tnie. Kachchhi, in it.s pure form, is not an intcr- 

mivLlrfOn- languages. It is a form of Sindhi. with a van'ing 

r 6^ljutatl.speaking noighhouns. It is « m}ml 

T^^e hitter retete fl numerous immignmts from Rajputaiia and Gujanit. 

hese ktter retain their oira respective languages, hut corrupt them in their tiini hv 

•“l”--”'- ■* 

together under the general mame"of ‘ *'**^*“ mongrel dialects are lumpeil 

be said that GniaraH itip • <- c- lohhi, and on this nmlcrstanding alone can it 

r.:;: r r 

The two nationaUties are geo-raplMv mixed b't bilingual. 

Gujaratas speaking then o^7lZ% - ite own tongue, the 

Outer Marathi. ^^«^thas sjieaking their own 

in the ,1,'iFe.eece between the 
°'‘“'^””‘'‘^‘>>f»'‘n«incated. That o£ 
the gmmBnare. That ot the former^ diff ^“dard form of the laiigaage as taught in 
although it possesses a few conH.ar>f<.a standard mainly in pronunciation, 

_ «nn- oontracted verhal form, ,rhieh am ignored hg the litenrrr 
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diftlect. The diilerences oi‘ in'oinmciation are nearly the same over the whole Gujarati 
tmct, hnt, as a rule, though they are the same in kind, they are much less promi- 
nent in Sontli Gujarat, and become more and more prominent as we go north. It 
is of interest to note that in this 2 )ronunciation followed by the uneducated ruml 
classes, we meet over and over again relics of the old Outer language superseded by 
modern Gujarati. Such are, to quote two examples, the tendency to pronounce s as k, 
and the inability to distinguish between cerebral and dental letters, and there are many 
others. The Parsis and the iMusalmtins are generally credited with special dialects, 
but in pronunciation and inflexion these generally follow the colloquial Gujarati of 
their neighbours. Most j\[usitlmans in Gujarat speak HindOstani, but when they do 
.spciik Gujariitl their language is noticeable for the entire disregard of the distinction 
between cerebrals and dentals. Mere they only carrj' a local dialectic 2 )eculiarity to 
exce.ss. Iji other resiJccts, the Gujarati of Pareis and of Musalmans mainly differs from 
the ordinary colloquial language of the uneducated in its vocabulary, which boiTows freely 
from Persian and (generally through Persian) from Arabic. Natives of the country give 
names (irased ujron caste-titles or upon the names of localities) such as Nagari, the 
Ifingiiage of the Nagar Brahmans, or as Oharotari, the language of the Charotar tract 
on the banks of the jVfahi, to various sub-dmsions of these dialects, but the differences 
are so trifling that they do not deserve special mention, although the more important 
have becir fully dealt with hr the pages of the Survey. Prom the nature of the case it 
is im])ossible to give figures for the rrumber of people spealdng arry one of these dialects 
or sub-dialects. We can say how many people belong to a certain tribe, or how many 
live iir a certirirr tract, but we cannot say how marry of them speak the standard dialect 
and how many sjreak the dialect of the uneducated. According to the estimates of the 
Survey, based oir the Cerrsits of 1891, the number of speakers of all kinds of Gujai-atr 
was 10,616,227 (about the same as the iropulation of Persia), the correspondrirg figures 
of the Censrts of 1921 being 9,561,992, 


We are fortuirate in possessing a remarkable series of documents connecting 


History of the langnaso. 


the rnoderir Gujarati with the ApabhramSa from which 
it is descended. The famous grammarian Memachandra 


(fl. 12th cent, a.d.), whose work is at the jrresent day one of our great authorities on the 
various Prakrits, adonis the chajrter dealing with ApabhraihSa rvith numerous quota- 


tions from poems in the literary form of that language. Hemaohandra himself was a 
native of Gujarat, and, while the examples given by him vary in dialect, some of them 
are almost the same as the old language from which are spnmg the modern Marwari 


and the modem Gujarati. As for the old Outer language which in ancient times was 
superseded by the parent of modem Gujarati, we know very little about it. It is pro- 
bable that it rras intermediate between the ancestor of modem Sindlri and the ancestor 


of modem Marathi, and that we find traces of it not only in modem Gujarati, but also 
in the Kofikani dialect of .Marathi. But Gujarat has been so overTun from the earliest 
times by nations hailing from many different parts of the world, that there is little hope 
of our being able to resuscitate any fragments of it with certainty. The present Gujarat 
nation is curiously composite, Greeks, Bactrians, Huns, and Scythians; Gurjaras, 
Jadejas, and Kathis ; Parsis and Arabs, not to speak of soldiers of fortune from the 
countries of the West, have all contributed, together with the numerous Indo-Aryan 
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immit-rations, to form the population. In such a mixture it is wonderful that even the= 
traceJof the old Outer language that we have succeeded in identifying have survived. 

Gujarati has not a large Htemture, but it is larger than that with which it has 
sometimes been credited. The earliest, and at the same 
Literature. famous, poet whose wo’-ks have come down to 

us in a connected form was Narasimha Meheto (or Narsingh Mehta), ^vhc lived in the 
fifteenth' century a.d. His poems, and those of a great number of later writers, have- 
been collected and jiublished in a poetical enoyclopsedia entitled the Brihat Kmya 
Dahana. There is also a considerable series of bardic chronicles, similar to those which 
Ave have described under the head of Bajasthani, on which is based Borbes s well-known 
Bds-mald. Then, again, in addition to the long list of poets and poetesses whose lays- 
are enshrined in the Brihat Kdoya Dohatia, there were writers on grammar and poetics. 
Of special interest for the history of the language are two works, the 3Iuffdhdvabodha~ 
mauJctiha (1394 a.d.) of an anonymous writer, and the Kriya-ratna-samucltchaya (1410- 
A.D.) of Gunaratna. These works are Sanskrit grammars for beginners, and- as such, 
are of little value. But they ai-e written in the Gujarati of those days, and each 
Sanskrit gmmmatical form is gir'en its equivalent in that language. Between them they 
thus funush us Avith a systematic account of the gxammar of the Gujarati of the early 
fifteenth ceuturj*. No such document exists for any other modern Indo-Aryan language. 
Through them we are able to ti-ace the histoiy of the growth of the Gujarati tongue-- 
from the earliest Vedic times rvithout a break, through Sanskrit, Prakrit, ApabhxarhSa, 
and the parent of Eajasthanx and GujarSti, down to the articles of a Parsi newspaper 
of the present day. We have gx-ammatical documents for each stage of the long 
developnieixt. 


The Nagaxi chaxucter was formei'ly used in Gujarat for AXTiting books. Carey’s- 

Written cuataotar txnnslation of the New Testament, jJublished at the begin- 
ning of the last centuxy, was px-inted in that alphabet. For 
less iinpoitaut documents, that modification of the Nagaii chax'acter knoxvn in Upper 
India as Kaitlii, and x^exy genexally used there for similar purposes, was also employed. 
This is now the official character of Gujarat, as it is of Bihax’i, and all books and papex's 
in the language are ixxinted in it. 


Oloselj allied to Gujaxnti and W esteni B.a jasthani are two impoi'taxit gx’oups of 
BWiiandKhSndesi. dialects, each of which is entitled to the dignity of being 

_ _ considex-ed a sepaxate language. They axu Blxxli and 

Ivhaud04i, the latter being also called Ahhani or Dhed Gnjarl. Bhiii is spoken in the 

and Mount Ahu. Thence, in numerous dialects, it covers 
„ ^ xouutiA xxic ing Gujarat from Bajputaua and Central India, as far south as the- 

‘I”' on t e Win it crosses the Narbada, up which it extends for a considex*-- 
ti-u't ^ t* implies it is the laugxiage of the Bhils who inhabit this uild 

of \iinar tluO-ixf District of K.handesh and the Burhanpur TabsU 

•^uoken r'l'i fihe Khandesh plain. Here KhandeSiis 

t If “ K=^B.VM4a,,Gtotl,,<».dOh6a),-n.,,rto 

uf Uvf Wi. tr . , “Tf tmCB, of a. 

A,>a„ rtioU are too fe,v to bo cortabl, idoatMod. Thio ba.-* may 1»™ bom 
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Munda or it may have been iJravidiau, — jierhaps more probably the former, — but has 
been completely overlaid by an Aryan superstructure, and they are both novr thoroughly 
Aryan languages. Bhili may be looked upon as a bridge between Gujarati and 
Eajasthani, and might, with propriety, be looked upon as an eastern dialect of Gujarati. 
The dialects appear under many names (no less than twenty-eight varieties have been 
examined in the Survey), but they are all essentially the same form of speech. Like 
.some of the colloquial forms of Gujarati it shows several points of agreement with 
the Outer languages of the North-West and even with Dardie.* A« we follow these 
•dialects southwards, we find them borrowing more and more from the neighbouring 
Marathi, but this is borrowing only. It does not affect the structure of the 
language any more than the borrowing of Arabic or Persian words affects the struc- 
ture of Hindost-ani. Ehande^i, with its connected dialects, is of a similar character, but 
•is more mixed with Marathi, which we find invading to a small extent the grammatical 
structure. On this account, and also because it is chiefly spoken in the Bombay 
Presidency, it is ti'eated as an independent language, but, from the point of view of 
-strict philology, it should not be separated from Bhili. Besides the Bhili spoken in its 

Sdrvey, CeMcd of 1921 a’®® dialects in 

Bhili . . . 2,691,701 1,865,617 localities where we might little suspect them. 

Khsudefeanddinleets. 1,253,066 213,272 « f^r Orissa and the Bengal District of 

Midnapur, more than a thousand miles from the tme home of the race, the Linguistic 
Survey lias discovered a wandering tribe, known as Siyalgirs, who speak a distinctively 


SlySlgirl, 120 (Survey). 


Bhil dialect. They perhaps left their own country for their 
country’s good, for they are described as a tribe of thieving 


propensities, who came to Bengal some six or seven generations ago, probably as jetsam 


Baori, 43,000 (Survey). 


fi-om the tide of Maratha invasion. The Bawarias, a m'H 
hunting tribe found in the Panjab, moi’eover, speak a form 


of Bhili which is known as Baori, 


We must now leave Western India and consider the three Pahari languages. The 

word ‘Pahari’ means ‘of or belonging to the mountain,’ and 
Pahari * ^ 7 

is used as a convenient name for the three groups of Indo- 

Aryan dialects spoken in the lower ranges of the Himalaya, from Nepal in the east to 
Bhadrawah in the ivest. Before going into details it is advisable to state briefly 'what 
appears to have been the linguistic histoiy of this tract. The earliest inhabitants of which 
we can mark any traces must have been people speaking a language akin to the ancestor 
of the modem Munda languages. These were superseded or conquered by Tibeto- 
Burmans who crossed the Himalaj^a from the north, and settled on its southern face. In 
this way the tract became inhabited by people speaking Tibeto-Burman languages, and so 
it has continued to the present day. But the original Mundns were not entirely swept 
out of existence, and the languages, although belonging to the Tibeto-Buman Sub- 
Pamily, incorporated many Munda idioms, which Ciin still be easily recognized.’ In 
later times, these Tibeto-Burmans were not left isolated. The plains of India imme- 
diately to their south were inhabited by Ai-yans, and these worked northwards into the 


* It 19 quite possible that a form of PaisSchi Prakrit iras once spoken in tlie neishbonrhood of the Bhil countiy, 
. although the head-quarters of the language were in the north-west Fanjab. See the remarks on p. 109. 

’ Apparently many speakers of KhSndSS hare been classed ns speaking Bhili or Marat hi. 

’ Vide ante, pp. 35 & 65ff. 
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Himalaya, and settled in tlie more accessible valleys, bringing with them Aryan 
lan-uao-es and civilization. Thns, in Nepal, befoi-e tlie Gorkha invasion, we find that a 
language aldn to the mithili dialect of Bihari, spoken immediately to the south, was 
used as a court language and we even have a play written in that language still surviving.^ 
But another, and, from the point of- view of linguistics, more important infusion of 
Aryan languages came from the west. 

Vest of the present kingdom of Nepal, in Kumaun, Garhwal, and the hills round 
Simla, there is a sub-Himalayan hill-tract known in Sanskrit 
SapadaiBkaha. , Sapadalaksha,’ or ‘ (the country of) a lakh and 

a quarter (of hills).’ The modem equivalent of this word , — saipd IdTHi , — still 
Burnves in the name of the well-known Siwalik Hills, south of Garhwal in the 
Saharanpur District. At the present day the bulk of the agricultural population of this 
Sapadalaksha consists, in the west, of Kanets, and, in the east, of members of the Khas 
tribe. The Kanets are divided into two clans, one called Khasiya, which claims to he 
pure, and the other called Bao (i.e., Baja or Bajput), which admits that it is of impure 
birth. On the other band, the chiefs of the countiT all claim to be of Bajput descent. 
TTe thus see that the whole of the modem Sapadalaksha contains many people who call 
themselves Khas or Khasiya. That these represent the KhaSas, Khasas, or Khaiiras of 


Sanskrit litcmture and the Kdoiot of Greek geographers can- 
not be doubted. Like the PiSachas, from whose speech the 


modem Dardic languages are descended, they were said to be descended from KaSj-apa, the 
founder of Kashmir. In the Sdjataranghjf, the famous history of that country-, they are 
frequently referred to as a thorn iq the side of its ralers, and in the HlahabhSnita they are 
often mentioned as a people of the north-west, and even as closely connected with the 
Piiachaa, and with the people of Kashmir. They were Aryans, but had fellen outside the 
Aryan pale of purity . Other Sanskrit authorities, such as the Haiivamsa, the Puranas, and 
the various lawbooks, all agree in placing them in the north-west. In later times they spread 
eastn ards over the whole of Sapadalaksha, and conquered and absorbed the more fertile 
tracts, u here we find them at the present day. Still later, — about the sixteenth century, — 
they advanced, in the Gorkha invasion, into Nepal, and mixing with the Tibeto-Burmans or 
Vundas whom they found there, became Gie Khas or ralxng tribe of that country. Ve 
have seen that in anci^t times these Khasas were associated with the PiSachas, and 
onginally they must, like them, have spoken a Dardic language, for traces of that form 

of speech are readily found over the whole Sapadalaksha tract, diminishing in strength as 
we go eastwards. “ 


In dealiDj, -with Bajasthaui reference has been made to the important part the 
The Qnrjaras. Guparas, or modern Gujam, have played in the history- of 

ahratf • 4-1 ^jp'itaua. These people seem to have appeared in India first 

i auSlamltr this Sapadalaksha 

W In Western 

of «Kste with the ‘older Smsi^^K^S^ 

vation or who ndliPrf.il ^ ‘ , ^nese Guiqaras were those who took to enlti' 

seen, admitted into the Bajpar^Se '""prom'^S The fighting men were, as we have 
the Gan"f»tic Yallev tn aTott <. . “ Sapadalaksha, Gurjatas migrated across 

ta°°ce settled ore, Bajputam. In late. 

^ f eauea hr Connav in 1891. 

» P- i^I otd 173. 
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Eastern Pahari being spoken iu a mountainous country has no doubt many dialects. 

Into one of these, P.nlpa, spoken in ‘Western Nepal, the 
Serampore missionaries in the early part, of the last century 
made a version of the Neur Testament, and as Nepal is indejrendent territory to which 
Europeans have little access, that is our one source of information concerning it. The 
standard dialect is that of Kathmandu, and in this there is a small printed literature, 
all modem. The dialect of Eastern Nepal has of late years been adopted by the mission- 
aries at Darjiling as the standard for a grammar and for their translations 
„ ^ of the Bible. Eastern Pahari is written and printed in the 

Written character. • 

Nagaii character. 


Central Baha^. 

iTainanni 

GaThtrati 

Total 


Surrey. 

i36,7SS 

670.824 


Western Fahari- 


Central Pahari includes the dialects sjioken in Eastern Sapadiilaksba, i.c., in the 

I'ensns of 192L British Districts ofKumaun and Garhwal 
and in the {State of Garhwal. It has two 

_ ;;;; well-known dialects, — Kumauni, six)ken in 

1 , 107.612 3,633 • Kumaiui (including the hill stutiou of Naiui 

Tal), and Garhwali, spoken in British .and independent Garhwal and the country round 
the hill station of Mussoorie. These dialects vary from place to place, each jiargana 
having a distinct form of speech, each with a local name of its own. Neither of these 
main dialects has any literary history. The Serampore missionaries published transla- 
tions of the New Testament into each of them, and other versions of portions of the 
Scriptures have lately been made into Garhwali. During the past few years a few books 
have been written in Kumauni, and one or two in Garhwali. So far as I have seen, 
both dialects are written and printed in the Nagaii character. 

Western Pahari is the name of the large number of connected dialects sjxiken 
in W estem Sapadalaksha, i.e., in the hill country of which 
Simla, the summer head-quarters of the Government of 
India, is the political centre. These dialects have no standard form, and, beyond a few 
folk-epics, no literature. The area over which they are spoken extends from the 
Jaunsar-Bawar tract of the United Provinces, and tiience, in the Province of the 
Panjab, over the State of Sirmaur, the Simla Hills, Kuln, and the States of Mandi and 
Chamba, up to, and including, the Bhadrawah Jagir of Kashmir. The lansuase has 
numerous dialects, aU differing considerably among themselves, but nevertheless 
possessing many common feature. We may conveniently group them under the nine 

heads given on the margin. Of these, 
Jaunsari is the language spoken in the 
Jaunsar-Bawar tract of the District of Debra 
Dun in the United Provinces, wedged in 
between Garhwal and the Paujab State of 
toirmanr. It is a transition dialect between 
Garhwali and Sirmauri, but is much mixed 
^th the Western Hindi spoken to its south 
in the rest of Dehra Dun. Sirmauri in- 
cludes three weU marked dialects, and is 


■Western BahSii. 

Siirrer, 

Census of 1921. 

Ja^nsSri. 

47,437 "I 


Sirmauit . . . 

124,562 1 


Bagta^ 

Hi^thaii 

Satlaj Greap 

KtiIq Groap 

Handi Gitop 

CtaicM Grtrap 

Bh.'.&nva'b Gioap 

22,193 f 
1S3.763 J 
33,S93 1 
S4.631 i 
■dl2,lS4 
I09.2S6 7 
25,517 i 

427,702 

126,793 

237,934 

139^52 

rtsTitiSed . 


702.224 

Total 

853,466 

If63S^lo 


’ Sue cc:e »ce p. isl. 
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J&nnsSrt 


Sirmauri. 




SiSMiali. 


Satla] dialects. 


Ka]ui. 


SlandSSli and SnltStj, 


spoken in the State of Siruinur and in the south of the State 
of Juhbal. It is closely connected nrith JaunsSn, but north 
of the River Giri and in Jubbal it .begins to approximate to 
Rinthall. Sirmauri lies ivest of Jaunsarl, and still further 
fo the vest we have Baghati, these three forming a con- 
tinuous band forming the southern h'mit of the Western 
Paharl dialect.^. Baghati is the dialect of the State of Baghat and the neighbouring 
tracts, and within its are.n lie the military stations of Kasauli and Dagshai. It is a 

transition dialect between Sirmauri and KiSthali. KiQtball 
is the language of the central jiortion of the Simla Hill 
State.', and is spoken round Simla itself and in the State of Keonthal, from the latter 
of which it takes its name. It varies gretitly from State to State, and from Pargana to 
Pargana, so that no less than seven forms of it have been recoitled in the Survey, North 
of Simla lies Kulu, separated from it hy the River Satiaj, and on each bank of tliat river 

there arc a couple of dialects forming a Iiridge between the 
Simla dialects and Kujiii. These form the Satiaj grou]) given 
on the niaigin of p. 1S2. In Kulu there are three dialects, 
Kujul proixjr and-two others. West of Kulu, and also l.^ing 
to the north of the Simla Hill States, are the States of Suket and, to its north, Maudi. 
Here wc have the dialects of the 3Iundi group. There are four of these, of which the most 

iiniwrtant are MandeaJI and Suketi. West of jMsindi lies 
the Panjab District of Kangra, in which the language is a 
form of Paiijahi. We need not therefore he surprised to find that the dialects of the 
3Iandi Grouj) represent southern Kului meigiug into Pafij.abi. North-west of Kulu 
and north of Ivjingra lies the State of Cluimlxi. Here there are four dialects, of which 
chomjail. the most imiwrtant is Chamraii, the principal language of 

Stale. Another dialect is GadI, spoken by the Gaddis, 
a pistonrl tribe inhabiting the Bharinaur Wizamt of the State, on the Kulu frontier. 
The si)eakers are descendants of immigrants from the Paujab plains, who took refuge 
here from Musilman oppression. Tliey now speiik a form of Chamfell, but Avith the 
jjcculiarity that they soimd every «/<-sound like ch in the Scottish ‘loch.’ In the 
extreme north of the Chamha State lies the beautiful but isolated mountain tract of 

Pangi. Here the dialect is called Pangwali, also a form of 
Pangwaji. Cbameali, but beginning to show signs of transition into 

Kashmiri. Finally, north-west of Cliamha proper and of Pangi, lie the Bhadrawah Jagir 
and the Pad.'ir District, both belonging to Kashmir. Beyond them lies Kashmir proper, 
of which the language is Kashmiri. It is therefore to be expected that the dialects of 
.Bhadrawah and Padar should he transition forms of speech between Cbameali and 
Kashmiri, and such in fact is the case. The dialects of this tract form the Bhadrawah 

group, and are three in number, viz., Bhadrawah!, with its 
BhndrawEhf, Bbo}eef, and gub- variety Bhahlsi, and Padari. This conclude.s a rapid 

survev of the numerous Western Pahari dialects, and we 
have been able to trace the gradual change from the Kbas duilects of Central Pahan 
tlirou«>h the Simla Hills into the semi-Kasbmiri of Bhadrawah and Padar. 
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■Western Pahaii is Tvritten in the Q^klcari alpliaket, already referred to as the 
„ . . . alphabet used for the Dogri dialect of PaKiShi.’ It has 

most of the disadvantages of Landa, being verj' imperfectly 
supplied ■with signs for the vowels. Medial short vowels are usually altogether omitted, 
and medial long vowels are represented by characters which are also used for initial 
vowels, whether long or short. In the case of Chameali, the character has been supplied 
with the missing signs, and books have been printed in it that are as legible and correct 
as anything in Nagari. 


For the present excluding from consideration the case of Eastern Pahiiri, as 
a modem importation into Xepal, Ave can now say that the 
BgaShSnt*' lower Himalaya from Kumaun on the east to the Afghan 

frontier on the Avest is occupied by four languages, — on the east 
by Central PahSri, to the west of that by Western Pahari, and finally in the extreme AA'est 
by Kashmiri and the northern dialects of Lahnda. We have seen that all these forms 
of speech show signs of ancient connexion Avith the Dardic languages, and it is interest- 
ing to observe that they are also more closely related than has hitherto been suspected 
with the languages of Rajputana and Gujarat. Across the Gangetic I’^alley and, further 
west, across the Panjab, facing these sub-Himalayan languages, we also find a triad of 
well defined forms of speech. Facing Central Pahari, across Western Hindi, lies 
Eastern Rajasthani ; facing Western Pahaii, across Panjabi, lie ilarAvari and the con- 


nected dialects of Western Rajasthani; and facing Elashmiri and Northern Lahnda, 
across Southern Lahnda and Sindhi, and to the south-west of Western Rajasthani, lies 



Gujarati. The relative posi- 
tions are shoAvn in the accom- 
panj-ing map. But this paral- 
lelism is not merely geogra- 
phic. It extends also to the 
peculiarities of the respective 
languages. Each language 
agrees Avith that facing it, and 
differs from its neighbours in 
remarkable characteristics. 
Thus, Central Pahari agrees 
with its vis-a-vis. Eastern 
Rajasthani, in having the 
genitive postposition i-o, and 
the verb substantive derived 
from the root aclih-, while in 


PaUn ftod Cftsten Bsjasthsii!. 
^^Western Fahlri acd Weslera Bijasthinl. 
CG|;lKoT<h«n Lahedl with Klshairi and GiijirllL 


the Western Pahari of the 
Rii-nla 1Til1s the termination of 


the genitive is to as in the dialects of Western Rajasthani, and one of the verbs 
substantive (d, is) is probably of tbe same origin as the Western Rajasthani Jiai.^ We 
next come, m the southern triad, to GujaratS. Here the genitive termination is no, 


• Ante, p. 170- 
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and the verb substantive belongs to the ncAfi-group. The corresponding languages of the 
north are Kashmiri and Northern Lahnda. In the latter the genitive termination is no, 
but the verb substantive differs from that of Gujarati, although the closely connected 
Kashmiri forms it from the same root; achli-. Moreover, Gujarati also agrees with 
all the Lahnda diabsots in one veiy remarkable point, the formation of the future 
by means of a sibilant,’ a peculiarity not found elsewhere in the Indo- Aryan languages. 
IVe thus find that right along the Lower Himalaya, from the Indus to Kepal, there are 
three groups of dialects, each agreeing respectively, in striking points, and in the same 
order, with Gujarati, Western llajastbilni, and Eastern Itajasthani respectively. 


' Inlinilll lulfit, GajirSti tuflt, he trill strike. 
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CHAPTER m— UNCLASSED LANGUAGES. 

Tliere remain a few Indian iaugnagcs which do not fall luider any of the licads pro- 
vionsiy descrihed. These are the Gipsy dialects, Burusliaski, and Andamanese. 

The word ‘ Gipsy ’ used in this comiexion is employed in its purely conventional 
sense of ‘ Vasnmt,’ and shovtld not he taken as in any way 
Gipsy Biaiee.s. sucsestinsr connexion with the Ilomani dials of Eurojio 

and ‘Western Asia. Many forms of siieech employed hy vasrant tribes have already 
been dealt with in the precedinsr panes, as it was jiossiblc to identify them as definite 
dialects of recosnized lansuagcs. Such are the Korava and Ivaikadi dialect.' of Tamil, 
the Kttnunba dialect of Kanarese, and the Vadari dialect of Tclugu. The-'c are all 
Dravidian through and through. On the other hand, as entirely Indo-Arj'an, we have 
had such dialects as the Lahhani, Kakeri, and Bahrupifi forms of Bajasthiini. the 
Tarimuki or Ghisadi form of Gujarati- and a number of Bliil dialects such as Baori, 
Chanrni, Habura, Pardhi, and Siyalglri. About these there has been no difficulty 
as r^rds classification. It is sufficient to note here that these dialects are either 
Dravidian, or belong to the mutually closely comiected Indo- Aryan langiuige,', Enja.«- 
tMni, Gujarati, or Bhili. 

The remainder fall into two groups, cir., dialects proper, and argots. The figures 
for these, as given on the maTCin, must he taken with 
considerahle reserve, for we know that there are seventl 
Gijisy trilies * which have escaped the nets both of the 
Survey and of the Census, and also that, for those that have 
been reconled, considerahle numbers have avoided enumera- 
tion. Most of the tribes are more or less disreputable, and the speakers of the dialects 
are not, as a rule, anxious to proclaim their associations. 

Subject to the above remarks, we may enumerate the true Gipsy dialects as on 
the marein. It has been i^ointed out above that the Gipsy 
languages which we liave been able to classify are either 
dialects of well-known Dravidian languages or are forms of 
Bajasthani or the closely connected Gujarati or Bhili. The 
rmciassified Gijey laugiwges, on the other hand, are all 
mixtures of various forms of speech, hut they possess one 
characteristic in common — that they nearly all seem to have 
a Dravidian basis, and that the speakers seem to have first 
come under the influence of Indo-Aryan tongues in or near Eajputana and the Bhil 
country. There each mixed languase took its original shape or shapes, and as the tribes 
wandered thence over India it became extensively corrupted by the sijeech of the 
various localities in which the speakers respectively found themselves.- If this account, 
is accepted, we can further look upon the classified Gipsy languages from the same 
point of view. Those which are now Dravidian dialects, are those which have preserved 
their originai form with little or no contamination, while those that are Indo-Aryan 
are dialects of tribes which bad their head-quarters for so long a period in the Bajputana 

' Tte c:"5t inpcr»=t of tfce« is that of tte CcCniSs, a sfsicb cfwho.e argot has bies given bv Dr. Giahame Baile-v 
in his “ Xrtea rn PssisK Dialests.'" 

’ Tee one imrcTtant eacepijn is Pe^dhiri Tciiih, as vre anaii see. has a bisrory o: its own. 


Gipsy dialects. 
Dialects Ptoiei . 
iigots 

Toiil 


Snrver. 

9,74s 

91X-23 

191.671 


Trae Gipsy cialscK- 

Snrvey. 

Pc^dL&ri . 

. 1.2-30 

BbSmS 

14 


. -3,140 


. 2.S14 

Xsu 

. SCO 

3I&CI1&7IS • « 

so 

Total 

. 9.745 
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Fondlifiri. 


Bbamti. 


country tliat tlioy had altogcttier given up the Dravidian language of their original home, 
and had fully adojited that of their hosts. 

The one important exception to the above given general statement as to the 
proha hie origin of Gipsy dialects is furnished hy Pendhavi. 
This is the language of a tribe of no common race, and of 
no common religion, represented by the ‘Pindarecs’ of Indian history. These -were 
plundering hands of freebooters, who welcomed to their ranks outlaws and broken men 
of all pjrts of India — Afghans, !Mnrathas, .Tntts, and so forth, and who were finally 
broken nj) by the ^larquis of Hastings in 1S17. 

At the present day they are represented by groups of people scattered over Central 
India, the Bombay Presidency, and elsewhere. They have generally adopted the 
languages of their resjiectivo surroundings, but in iiarts of Bombay they still have a 
home-language which is called by the name of the tribe. As may be expected frem the 
jwoplc’s origin, this is a jargon — a mixture of rough Dakhiul Hindostani, Marathi, 
and Biijasthnni. Further de.scri]ition is unnecessary. 

The Bhamtas are a criminal tribe, found in the Central Provinces and Southern 
India. They are not iwopcr vagrants, but live in villages 
which they \ise as liesid-quarters for their thieving expedi- 
tions. Most of them spciik the Vadarl form of Telugu,* but those of Bijapur speak 
Knnarese, and a few of them have been reported from the Centml Provinces as having 
a home-language called Bhamtl. It is a breken jargon, a mixture of Dakbini 
Hindostani and the Jaipur! form of Bajasthani. 

The Boldars arc a tribe of earth-workers, scattered over the greater iwrt of India. 

Jfost of them have adopted the language of their respective 
Kurroimdings, but a language called Beldari has been reported 
from Jaisiilmir in Bajputana, the Central Provinces, and the Bombay Presidency. It 
is a mixture of several languages, the princiiwl being Eastern Bajasthani and Marathi, 
but the relative i)roportions of each constituent naturally vaiy according to looalitj'. 

Closely connected with Beldari is Odki, the language of the Ods, or Wa^clars, a 
wandering tribe of earth-workers. They are found all over 
India, but principally in Madras and the Punjab. The Ods 
-of Madras sj)eak Telugu, which seems to have been the original language of the tribe. 

In the Paujab, Sind and Gtijarat, they have a home-language of their oum. It is a 
mixture of ^farathi and Gujarati-Bajasthani, the relative proportions varying accord- 
ing to locality. IVe may compare it with the Vadari already mentioned in connexion 
with Bbamti. 

The Lads are a Gii)sy tribe who sell betel-leaf, areca-nuts, tobacco, bhang, etc. They 
are found all over "Western India, especially in the Bombay 
Presidency. Most of them have no dialect of their own, 
but some of those found in Berar speak what is locally known as Ladl. This is mainly 
a corrupt form of Eastern Bajasthani. 

^klacharia is the language of a tribe of fowlers from Sind, who have migra.ted to 
the Kapurthala State in the Punjab. It is not properly a 
Gipsy language, though usually described as such. It is 
merely a mi.xture of Sindhi and PaSjabi. 


BeldSri. 


5dk>. 


Z.Sdi'. 


MachariS. 


• Ante, p. 02. 
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Gipsy Argots. 

Survey. 

S.%i 

. 61,660 

Kolhati . 

. 2,86? 

G&rSdi . 

? 

MyanwfilS 

P 

Eanjail . . 

. 7,086 

Nap 

. 11,681 

pSin 

13,600 

MalSr 

. 2,309 

Qa^l 

2,700 

Sikal^rl . 

26 

Gnlgnlis . 

853 

TOTAt 

. 01,933 


With Macharia, we conclude llio consideration of those Gipsy languages which can 
he called dialects. We now proceed lo discuss the argots. 
Those reported for the Survey are noted on (ho margin. 
These are used by criminals and otlicr disreputable people for 
purposes of secrecy, and arc paralleled by the ‘ thieves’ Latin,* 
and other cant forms of speech found in IJurope. !(• is 
interesting to observe that, so far as they can be analysed, 
they have adopted much the same moans of disguising speech 
as those adopted in the west. Such are the us<? of special 
words, often borrowed from foreign languages, just as a 
London thief calls his woman a ‘ Donah,* borrowed from 
the foreign ‘Donna.* Or they transpose letters. A London 
thief calls a policeman a ‘slop* (f.c,, ‘iccloj),’ transposed 
from ‘police’) and so an Indian thief calls his enemy the police .Tamadar, a ‘IMajadar,’ 
i.e., ‘ the sweet one.’ Or single letters may bo changed in a word. In German cant, * hilze,’ 
heat, becomes ‘witze,’ and so when a SSsi wishes to say ho is hiingrj', ho uses the worrl 
‘ jhuhM' instead of ‘bhuJehd' The speakers of these cant argots arc, of course, 
bilingual. They speak the language of their neighbours, and reserve the argot only for 
special occasions. But some of them, such, for instance, as the Sasi-s, are trilingual. In 
communicating with their neighbours they employ the ordinary language of the country, 
for criminal purposes they employ an argot, while for general purposes they ha\’o what 
may be called a semi-argot, possessing some of the characteristics of tlio true argot, but 
■with a simpler vocabulary, which they commonly use among themselves,. The truh 
argot is often not generally known to all the members of the tribe, bnt only to those wlio 
are grown up and expert. As already mentioned, our knowledge of these argots is neces- 
sarily incomplete. It is to be expected that the gentlemen who make rise of them would 
not be willing to admit their existence to a Government official, even when he is asking 
for the Linguistic Survey. When questioned they usually deny its existence altogether, 
BO that what materials we do possess have been obtained only with considerable 
difficulty. A noteworthy example is that of the Obuhras, whoso argot docs not appear at 
all in the pages of the Survey. I therefore begin our consideration of the subject with 
a brief reference to this tribe based on the information given by Dr. Gralmme Bailey,* 

The Chuhras are a tribe found in the Panjab. In 1921 their number was not 
chuli^a recorded. Their occupation is scavenging, which tliey vaiy 

by burgling, cattle poisoning, aud other criminal practices. 
They eat carrion. Their argot is Pafijabi, but they conceal their meaning by using a 
pretty copious secret vocabulary which makes it quite unintelligible to the ordinary 
hearer. Many of these words are also found in other argots, such as SSsi or Qasai. In 
order to give an idea of the kind of speech they use, I give the following extract from 
Dr. Bailey’s Notes : — 


In order to get right to the heart of things let us accompany nn expedition which has as its object the 
plundering of some rich man’s house. Some chhnjm (thief) who always keeps bis eves open 
has discovered a hu44h (house), belonging to soma (Hindfl) or Ohir hala (Mnsalmau). 

Hh seeks out another KslS (tliiuf) from among his own people, tlie RsUge (Chflhras), or he may 


* Notts on jPuoJaM X)mUets, pp. 18ff. 
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fintl nn obliging MSIS (SSbI) ivacljr to lu'lp liini. Having jiainicd in glowing colours the 
riclincss of llic lioiisc" in bhtmfe (rupees) nntl bagple (do.) and Uarjtye (pice) and ihele (n kind of 
ornament), he .mya “ chain gut llitye " (lot ns break into the houBo). Wo shall follow those men, 
ns on a dark inoonle.<!.s night they set out. Having loachcd the honso they produce their (ombfi 
(iron iustrnmont for honsc-breaking, nn oriental jcmn>3') and sot to work. They take the pi-e- 
enutiou of placing by their side .ooveiul chhikSre or clods of oni'th with which to assail any 
nnwehvme intruder. The hole is ftnally made and tlio thief, leaving ontside his Mrhi (stick) 
and painiri or ehaik'it (shoe.*!), and tolling his litSfa (confidant) to keep a sharp look out, 
enttrs the house. If ho finds no one iiisido ho will vcnliiro to light a ghasdt (matoh). Suddenly 
a small clod of earth drops near the house-breaker ; this is the nootd (piece of cni-tli thrown as a 
warning of impending danger). Ho looks round in alarm and hears tho whispored woi-ds 
A-aJjiI rlidmifd I ” (a Jilt is looking). This interruption in his ^atinf (thieving) ho feels to bo 
must inopporione. Ho feels still mere ill at case when he hears another hoarse whisper “ ihip 
t(I (hide yourself), paltcp hoja ” (got to one sido). Ho calls hack “kainkar kar (throw a clod of 
earth), Icih Ini sti ” (bent him or kill him) and emerges from tho house. Tho neodi (theft) b is 
not prospered. Tho two thieves floe by different ways to their homes, and next day disenss with 
Croat nstonishnienl, bordering on inricdulity, a re-porl which-hns got abroad that a kajjs has 
liorn attacked by two Chillirii elthttrm (thieves) who wore engaged in lalli (robbery), and has 
aliuosi lug gayu (died). 


Tlic Sa.sis are a tvcll-laiotni crimiiiiil tribe, ■wlio, like the Cliuhras, are mostly foiuid in 

the Paniab. Tlie Survey wtis more fortmmte in regard to 
BEai ” 

(hem, and, in addition to tlie information obtained by it, 

there arc also the various iKiiwrs on the trilje by Dr. Grahame Bailey, Tvho has made it a 

si»ecial study. The SS.sTs are trilingual. They sjteak the general language of their 

.surroundings, ttnd have also tu*o dialects, one, (he ordinary SSsl •which they use amongst 

themselves, and the other tho criminal dialect. In the Pnnjab, the ordinary dialect is a 

cornipt mixture of ITindostanT and Pafijnbl, together with a few forms borrowed 

from "llWslcni Paharl or Il.a3a.sth.ini. Elsewhere it more nearly approaches corrupt 

nindu.stani. TJic criminal argot differs from tho ordinary dialect only in the use of 

secret words. These are very numerous, jind make the language quite amintelligible to 

an outsider. Some of these words seem to be borrowed from other languages, Dravidian 

and Indo-Arynn. lllany of them are found also in other argots. In other cases letters 

arc prefixed or suffixed to common words, so as to disguise them, as, for instance, w'hen 

they say kuhl'hl for the Pafijabi ahkM, an eye, or in dhor for do, two. Or initial letters 

may be changed as in itattkhiid for Idknd or dekhna, to see. These changes will be 

familiar to English readers from memories of their childish games, and it can readily be 

understood what confusion they make in a language, even when the grammar, as in tho 

case of Sa.si, is but slightly changed. 


The Kolh.atis arc a tribe of rope-dancers and tumblers in the Bombay Presidency, 
Berar, and the Hyderahad State, Many of the women are 
Koihati. prostitutes, the tribe claims to be related to the SSsis, and 

tins is borne out by their argot, which closely resembles that of that tribe. 


The Garodis are a wandering tribe of jugglers in the Belgaum District of Bombay. 

They are said to be Musalmans, but their religion sits very 
lightly on them. Their argot is a mixture of Dravidian and 
Indo- Aryan, the latter being represented by forms sometimes Hindostani, sometimes 
Rajasthani, and sometimes Marathi, In addition, as in Sasi, they have many disguised 
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■wovdsj ths meauiDg of ■wtich is tinintelligiblo to un outsider . The iiumhcr of sjwflkcrs of 
this argot is unknown. 

The jilyanwales are a tribe also found in Belgaiim. Little is known about them, 
but they seem ostensibly to be vagmnt blacksmiths. Tliey 
aiyanwaie. argot bascd on Hindost-ani and on Baiaslliaul-Griia- 

rati, with a number of secret and disguised words. Here and there wc also come across 
Hravidian words. The number of sjieakers is unknown. 

The KaBjars are a vagrant tribe. Some of them have taken to a settled life, but 
most of them live in the forests, where they live on what 
Kanjan. catch or gather, and manufacture forest j)roducts 

which they sell to their more civilized neighbours. Tlieir occuiiations arc thus suflicientlj* 
various. Amongst other things they make mats, baskets, fans, leaf platters, and the 
like. They have almost the monopoly of the collection of the fragrant hhaskhas grass, 
and, as stone-cutters, they make the grinding stones found in every Indian house. 
Their principal home is in the TJuited Provinces. They speak the language of their 
neighbours, but have also their argot, called Kanjari. It is a mixed form of speech, mainly 
based on Eastern Eaiasthani, but ijartly on some Dnividian language. It has al.'-o, as 
elsewhere, a number of secret or disguised words. 


The Nats ai'e a tribe of acrobats, dancers, prostitittes, and thieves, who are found in 
considemble numbers all over northeni India and the north 
of the Deccan, In Bihar and the United Provinces they arc 
recognized as possessing, like other similar vagrant tribes, a secret argot, and probably 
this is also the case elsewhere. It is a mixture of Hindustani and BSjnsthani, and, ns 
usual, has a large mmiber of secret and disgxiised words. The basis is probably Bajas- 
thani, as forms peculiar to that language appear in parts of India where that language is 
unknown to the general pojiulation. 

The Boms are a tribe of great antiquity, and probably of Hravidian origin. They 
are numerous all over India north of the Deccan, and in 
greatest number in Bengal, Biliar, and the United Provinces. 
They are of special interest because the word ‘Rom,’ the name used for a European 
Gipsy, is almost certainly the same word carried to the west. They have varied occupa- 
tions. They supply fire at cremations and act as executioners. Others are scavengers, 
and others have taken to basket and cane working. In the Himalayan districts they have 
gained a fairly respectable position as husbandmen and artizans, while the wandering 
Magahiya Dorns of Bihar are professional thieves. On the other hand, in north-western 
India, Doms occupy a good position as professional minstrels, and it was professional 
minstrels of this part of India who are said by Persian historians to have migrated into 
Persia, and thence, as Gipsies, into Syria and Europe. It is the disreputable Magahiya 
Doms of Bihar who have been identified as possessing a secret argot. As stated above, 
they are notorious thieves and bad characters, who will not cultivate or do honest labour 
if they can help it. The women are no better than the men. As a cover they do 
occasional basketwork, but their time occupation is that of a spy and disposer of stolen goods. 
Some of their methods of concealing stolen goods have the merit of ingenuity, but hardly 
of decency.^ The argot of these people is based on the local dialect of Biharl (usually 

’ As a magistiate Tho has had many of these people before him, I can speak nith personal knon’ledge. 
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Bliojimrl) Tvith a mixture of llSiasthaui and Hindustani. The presence of Hindostani 
is easy to explain, hut not that of Eajastlianl, unlc.'is tlie tribe once lived in Rajputana. 
In addition to this, there is the usual copious supply of secret and of disguised \rords. 
The latter, in their principles of formation, differ m no way from those of other argots, 
while many of the secret words arc common to all vagmnt tribes. 

The ^lalars are a vagrant tribe of moulders in brass found in Chota Nagpur. 

Unlike Pums they are not, as a tribe, jirofessional criminals. 
“ ■ The ordinary language of that country is the Nagpuria 

dialect of Bihari, and the lifalars have an argot which is simplj'^ a slang based upon it. 
These people do not seem to employ any strange or secret words, but content themselve s 
with disguising Nagpuria words by the ordinary methods of xn-eiixing and suffixing lettera 
which we have observed elsewhere. 


The Qasais are professional butchers, and are found all over India, except in the 
JIadras Presidency and the extreme south. They are most 
**‘*-**' numerous in the United Provinces and in the Panjab. 

They have a trade language of their own, which is an argot of the usual kind. It is 
based on Hindoshniii, witli a mixture of local woids. The disguising consists principally 
in the use of strange or secret words. The disguising of common woids by additions 
before or at the end is mucli more rare than in the argots we have hitherto considered. 
It is worth mentioning that among the strange expressions used by them are the Arabic 
words for the numerals. 


Sikalgari is the atg;ot used by the Saiqalgdrs or armourers. As becomes fheir pro- 
fession most of them are found in Rajputana, but the only 
sikoigari. locality from which a Sikalgari argot has been reported is 

the Bombay District of Belgaum. There the secret argot is based on Gujarati or BhQi. 
The ordinary means are employed. There .are a certain number of secret words, and 
ordinary words are disguised by prefixes or suffixes, or other methods of deformation. 

The Gulgulias are a vagrant non-Arj'an tribe found in the Hazaribagh District of 
Chota Nagpur. They are few in number, and live by hunt- 
Gttiguiis. teaching monkeys to dance, selling drags, begging, and 

petty thieving. They have an argot of the usual description containing secret and dis- 
guised words. In intercourse with outsiders they emidoy the ordinary language of the 
locality. 

Leaving the Giiisy languages, we come to Burushaski or l^ajuna, which is spoken 
by the brave tribes who inhabit Hunza Nagar and the 
HurushaBki. neighbouring country on our extreme North-Western 

Prontier. The number of speakers is unknoAvn. Hitherto it has remained a riddle 
among languages. No philologist has as yet satisfactorily succeeded in placing it under 
any recognized family of speeches. One gentleman* has, it is trae, claimed to be able 
to class it as a ‘ Siberio-Nubiau ’ tongue, but he offered no proof of his statement, 
although the name has the doubtful advantage of being unintelligible to everyone except 
its inventor. I myself have compared it with nearly every other known Asiatic 
language, and have failed to find any certain congener, though here and there a 


* Hyde Clarke, in Indian Antiqxiary, I, 268 (1872). 
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in vocnlmlnry Ikk sfarlttl im* tm iiion* (lian rl>a‘f, Jlic 

nearosl tliinj; to rortaiuty lo wliii-h 1 have rvrr nttnimal }ia>. nti imiir>'‘'ton tliat 

thero may possilily Im n (li^tant oounovioii vitli Hi" Mun»!r! ; i»il 

I havo iu*vor siicccivlt'd in iior'.iiailiii',' ni\.‘'>'lf ilia! tlii** ai-ln.iili tlm Half 

a I'oninry aftor fill* pnlilic.itiiin nf lln* Silmrio-Xnliian tli"ori. an AtmTican •-cliolar, .Mr. 
P. L. IJarliiinr.' lias olTan'd a thi'ory nhicli li'.iil- in tin* ‘••ini** iliriTfiiiii. H*’ Iiitri<"If 
not jint it fonvanl as pnivial, lint nitlnTa*- imlifatini: liii“' t''r fniim* inM‘'ti!..i!if>n. .nal 
it is vary jirohalila lhat fnrtli'T in<inirias in llii*- ilipvtion may iiltimaKly sobt t n 
problain.' Ila looks npoi, linrn.liaski as „ nnnnant of a lani:iiai:.-.siH)k.'n in nortlmni Imlia 
licfon' the Aryan invasion. M'n liaxo .s.ma that th- MntirlA lam:na..:os an* now ronin.".! 
to the hills south of the (ianitetie plain, hnt that tr;..vs of lanu'iiai:". of the Mine 
family aiv found in the Imner lliniabya m. far nest as Ivananar in the Panjih.- ^Ir. 
Parhonrs theory assumes an nneiVnt form of this .MnndA .sp-veh fimssihly .•ontaminahil hy 
llmvidinn) mok« n idelv spmid over northern Tndia. and in existent-" at the time of tin- 
Aryan invasion. Some tlmm thousand years ie.ro. one M-t of ifs ^p-akers were driven 
north hy the Aryans into the fastnesses of the llindfiku.sh and h.ive had an isolated 
existence there ever since, diirini; which time their laniruajre lias develoiMl on its own 
lines.’ Others, before the advancin'' tide of Aryan immiirration. took refiiin' in the hills 
north and south of the Gange-s, jind hccame the Mnndas and their coirnate hrcfhn'-n of 
the lower Himalaya. I have hero "iven my account of ^Ir. Parhmir’s theory, not in Jiis 
own wonls, hut; as it ha.s hceii filtered throuich my hniin; and lienee, i><>ssihly, I may have 
misrepresented it, or may have laid stress on ixiints which to him may have Ixs-n hvs 
imiKirtant. jMorcover, what I have ;jiven is merely a comlenswl summary of what he 
has expressed "with much detail and with a consider.it ion of Dravidian elements of 
the iiopulafcion which, for the sake of sim])lieity, I have omitted, 

Biinishaski has many names. The neighhoiiriii!? niccs call it Khajuna ; the X'agnr 
jieople call it Tashkun, and the Yarkandis Ivunjuti. The dialect sjioken in Ynsin and 
the neighbourhood is known as IVarslnkwar. The language has a fully conjugated verb 
with two numbers and three jicrsons, and its mo.st chanicteristic featun* i.s the extremely 
frequent use made of pronominal prefixc.s, so as sometimes greatly to alter the aiqieinince 
of a word. Thus ‘my wife’ is atis hut ‘ thy wife ’ is // h«/ ‘ to make him ’ is ‘ to 
make you’ is maniantas if you are a gentleman, hut inalatt if you are a lady. 

Knally there are the languages of the Andaman islanders. 'J’hese do not fall 
within the purx-iew of the Survey, and I have nothing to add 
to our knowledge concerning them. Pliilologists have not 
yet succeeded in connecting them with ai.y recognized family of speech. They an* all 
agglutinative, making free use of prefix, infix, and sufiix, and are adajitcd only to the 
expression of the more simple ideas. .Vhstmet ideas arc almost beyond their power of 
expression, and meaning is eked out hy the free use of gesture. 


Andamanese. 


• 111 the Journal of the American Oriental Society. Vo!. XLI (10211, pp. d-lfT. 

’ A.ntf, pp. 35 and 55. 

* The fast that nornshaski trords are found in the Dardic lan^age*, showa that it must have once boon spoken orcr a 
much wider area than that suggested by its present habitat. If, as I Kdiere, the Dardic langnagoa represent the sjircch of an 
independent Aryan inraslon from the north, over the HindQkush, we can a^Fiiino that the spoakont of the ancient prote- 
ct unto language were fiwt driven north into what is now the Dard country hy the Aryans from tho vest, and that snb«e* 
qnently Arran Invaders from the north entered that country, and either settled among them, or drove tlicm into the still 
more inaccessible fostnesses where they are now found. 
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itli (licse laiiffuages of tlie Aiidanians we eoinjjlcto onr survey of the tongues spoksu 
Tho Modern indinn Vornn- in India — a laud of contrasts, nowliei'e moi’e evident than 

when •\ve approach the considemtion of its vernaculars. There 
are languages ■whose jilionetic rules prohibit the existence of more than a few hundred 
words, and that cannot exjircss what are to us the commonest and most sijnple of ideas ; 
and there are others with opulent vocahularies, rivalling English in their copiousness 
and in their accuracy of idcji-counotation. There are languages every word of which 
inust he a monosyllable, and there are others with words in which syllable is piled on 
sylliihle, till the whole is almost a sentence in itself. There are languages which know 
neither noun nor verb, and whose only grammatical feature is sjmtax ; and there are 
otl’ors with grammatical .systems as completely worked out as those of Greek or Latin. 
There are languages with a long historical past reaching over thirty centuries ; and there 
are others with no tradition whatever of the p.ist. There are the rude languages of the 
naked savages of Eastern As.sam, which have never yet been reduced to writing; and 
tliore are languages with great literatures adorned by illustrious poets and containing 
some of tho mo.st elevated dcistic sentiments tlmt have found utterance in the East. There 
arc languages, caiwhle in themselves of expressing every ideji, which are nevertheless 
burdened with an artificial vocabulary borrowed from a form of speech that has been 
dciul for two thousjind years ; and there arc others, equally capable, that disdain such 
fantastic crutches, and every sentence of which breathes the reck of the smoke from the 
Iiomcstcjids of the sturdy ])cas:intry that utters it. There are parts of India that recall 
the confusion in tho L'.ind of Shinar where the tower of old was built, in which almost 
■cjich petty group of tribal villages has its own sep:irate language ; and there are great 
plains, thousands and tens of thousands of miles in area, over which one language is 
spoken from end to end. 

And over all there broods tbe glamour of eastern mystery. Through all we hear 
the iTiarticulate murmur of past ages, - of ages ■when the Aryans wandered with their 
fiocks across the rivers of ^lesoiiotamia ; when tbe Indo-Chinese had not yet issued from 
their home on the Yang-tse-kiang ; when some prehistoric Indian Toucer dared to lead 
his companions across the Bengal Bay to Indonesia ; and perhaps when there existed the 
Lemurian continent where now sweep the restless waves of the Indian Ocean. 

Light comes from tho East, but many years must yet be passed in unremitting 
quest of knowledge before we can inevibibly distinguish it from the false dawn that is but 
a promise and no reality. Hitherto scholars have busied themselves with the tongues 
and thoughts of ancient India, and have too often presented them as illustrating the India 
of modern times. But the tme modem India will never be known to us till the 
light in the "West has been reflected back on the hopes, the fears, the beliefs, of the three 
hundred and twenty millions who inhabit it at tbe present day. Eor this, an accurate 
knowledge of the vernaculars is necessarj', a knowledge not only of the colloquial 
langua2es,but also, when they exist, of tbe literatures too commonly decried as worth- 
less, but which one who has studied them and loved them can confidently affirm to be no 
mean posse.ssion of no mean land. 

VOL. I, va-ht I. • . ® ^ 
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No oue is more conscious of (he (Iclicicncics of tliis Survey 1h»n he wlio hns hooii 
resimnsililc for its condiicf. To l)C"in u ilh, olthoui'h cnlled 
Defects of tbo Survey. Survey of Iiuliii, (uicfs of Jmliii nre 

inootBptetonoBB. }iI(oi;c(Iior unrcprcsculcd in ils piires, and the hmtfiia'.’cs of 

the States of ITydcuiiiad and IMysor*; and of the ifreat I’roviiu'es of 'Madni*- and of llunna 
have received only the most cursory notice. This was llu’ result of cireuinsiauecs for 
which I was not resi) 0 ii.sihle, and T can do no more tlnui express my rcirrcl for the fact. 
So far as Burma i.s concerned, I rejoice (hat an independent Inniriustie Survey of (hat 
Province is now bein? niulertaken under the enj«ble stqM'rinteadenee of Mr. L. 1*. Taylor 
of the Indian Educational Service. In the jireNfal Survey, the numeroas Indo-rhinese 
languages .sjraken in the Province of Assam received full atteiitiou. lutt any a'*eount of 
them was necessarily incomjdete, .so long as the cognate forms of sjU'ceh enjph>yed in the 
adjacent. Burma remained uncxainined. Indepcndi'iitly therefore of the pnielieal aid 
which (he Linguistic Surveyor Burma willcontrilmtc (othefiovuriiment of that Province, 
it will also enable those interested iu langna*'C.s i:ea>“rally to study (he Indo-Chine'*' 
languages of India as a whole. IVJien that .Survey is completed, it will hi; po<.sibie to 
comp.arc the BA^ of wosteni Assam with (he J.A)1 o of eastern Ibirma, and the Khfisi cjf 
Shillong with the Talaing of Amherst beyond the (5nlf of Martaban. May I expre-'- the 
hope that at .some future time a .similar Survey will he held of (he Iati"uajrcs of ^Madras 
and of the States of the Deccan which have not been dealt with in these pages. 


Phonetio Dasldarato. 


The reader who may have to consult (he volumes of this Survey will no doubt 
regret, as I do, the absence from its ix-tges of any reference 
to tile important subject of phonetics. When the Survey 
was hegim that science was in its childhood. It was hardly known in India, and, even 
in. Europe, it had not yet succeeded in producing an al)ihnbctii' system ca]>!\l)io of 
representing all possible sounds which had been universally adopted by gcneml consent. 
At the present day, the state of affairs is very different, and the alphabet of tJie Jnter- 
natioiial Phonetic Association is now familiar to everj* .serious .student of langnagc. An 
ideal inquiry into the various modern languages sicken in India would require that 
every vernacular word quoted should be written in tliat script, and with it.s helj> no 
should then be able to tell exactly how each word in each dialect- is pronounced. But 
its correct employment is nithin the power only of (mined ]>honoticians, and, oven if at 
the time the specimens of this Survey were being jirojiared it had been in u.sp in India, 
its employment would have been dangerous. Excispt for one or two languages, such, for 
instance, as Bengali,' no Indian form of speech of the jircscnt day has been the olycct 
of the necessaiy detailed and minulo study, and it is often impossible to say what are 
the exact soimds which are to he represented in written form. In this Survey, most 
of the materials have either been received from government officials, Avho, — however 
familiar with the practical use of the dialects on which they reported they may have 
been, did not iwetend to be skilled phoneticians, or else have been collected from books 
by many authors which gave no real iiarticulars regarding the sounds recorded in them. 
In such cases all that we can hope for is au approximate representation, which may 
or may not be accurate, of the various sounds, and here the use of ])honetic .script 


IT * See Proltsscr S. K. Cliatterji’e article on Stngali Phenttici iu the ' Bulletin of the School of Oriental Stuilice, ’ Yol . 
In, 
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■would give the reader a false sense of security that might easily lead him astray. As it 
is obvious that one system must be used throughout, the specimens in this Survey have 
all been recorded in an alphabet based on the well-known official system employed 
in India for the transliteration of Indian words. Ihis is the system with which all 
government officials are familiar, and which they can be trusted to emjdoy correctly. 
The record f'f sounds so made is, as I have said, confessedly a mere approximation, but, 
as it is consistent with itself, it maj’^ be used with some confidence as a foundation for 
further inquiries into phonetic niceties. 

After all that can be said in its favour, the Survey is but a representation of the 
, „ , wi'itten word, nor could this be much improved for the lay 

Gramopnone Beeords. ^ ^ * 

I’eader by the most accurate and most scientific of phonetic 
transcriptions. Unless the subject is in metre, no system of spelling can convey to the 
reader those nuances of expression which give its life to each word and adjust it to its 
proper i-elationship to its fellows in a sentence. The same man may pronounce tJie same 
word in a slightly different manner each of ten times in half as many minutes, and each 
time the slight difference will give it a different shade of meaning. Jfevertheless, in 
spelling, each of these different enunciations is represented by the same letters. Moreover, 
the written word gives no record of the emphasis laid on particular sjdlables or on the 
general cadence, or swing, of each sentence, although the custom in regard to these 
differs in every language. I have pointed out above ' how the order of a speaki*r’s 
thoughts differs from nation to nation, and how this influences language in the order of 
the words employed by him in a sentence. But that is not the only effect of the order 
of the speaker’s thought. It also exercises an important influence on the cadence of each 
phrase, so that the natural cadence of, say, an English phrase differs widely from that 
of any Indian language. Now, for mutual intelligibility, the correct representation of a 
phrase with its in’oper cadence is all-important. A familiar examide of this is the case 
of an Englishman sjieaking Bengali. On his arrival in India he may possibly speak 
the language with perfect verbal correctness and with fair pronunciation ; yet, if he 
addresses the simplest sentence to a villager, he will find it a common experience to 
receive as a reply, ‘ Sahib, I do not understand English,’ The man has no idea of being 
imijertinent, nor is he wanting in intelligence. If he had grasped the fact that he was 
being addressed in Bengali, he would have known the meaning of every word uttered to 
him. But he is more or less flustered by the white face of the stranger, .and all that his 
slow mind apprehends is that he has been sjjoken to in an unfamiliar cadence, — and not 
in that of bis own language. Without attempting to identify the separate words of hi.s 
questioner he couples this strange sentence-melody with the white face, and jumps to 
the conclusion that he is being addressed in English. 

This particular defect of the written word as a rejM’Psentation of speech is remedied 
by the use of a gramophone or phonograpli. With one of these, even if its pronunciation 
of a particular word or of a particular letter is not clear, the emphasis and melody of each 
sentence is always reiwoduced uith perfect competence. For this reason, — as a supplement 
to the Survey, — aiTangements have been made -witli several of the Provincial Governments 
and with certain of the States of India for the preijaration of gramophone records of 


• P. 48. 


in 
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passages in the principal languages spoken witkin their respective iurisdictions. At 
the tifne of uriting (April, 192^1) these records have ' been received from the 
following Governments Biliar and Orissa, Bombay, Burma, the Central Prov- 
inces, Delhi, Madras, and the L'nited Provinces of Agra and Oudli, and others 
are under preparation or have been promised. Altogether 218 records, illustrat- 
ing 97 languages and dialects have been prepared,* and have been placed within the 
reach of students by the presentation of complete sets to the India Office Library, the 
British Museum, the Boyal Asiatic Society, the School of Oriental Studies, the Bodleian 
Library at Oxford, the University Libraries of Cambridge, Dublin, and Edinburgh, and 
(in Paris) the Institut de Prance. 

These records have more than once been publicly exhibited in London, and Jiave 
excited considerable attention in circles devoted to the serious study of Indian langua- 
ges. But their usefulness has not slopped there. Properly prepared gramophone 
records render invaluable aid in teaching any language. A gramophone ivill repeat 
with perfect accuracy any passage, long or short, over and over again, without raising 
any objection, while a human teacher is human and possesses a throat that soon, like 
his patience, becomes exhausted. So useful have these records tliat have been prepared 
for the Linguistic Survey proved themselves, tlint certain of them now form parts of 
the language courses laid down in this country for the instruction of Selected Candidates 
for the Indian Civil Service. 

With one group of exceptions, all Indian words have, from beginning to end of 
Spelling of proper tiamea 5 this Survey, been spelt on the system above described. 

Of persons. All the exceptions are proper names. When the name of 

a person is mentioned, and is known only as written in an Indian character, I have 
transliterated it like any other vernacular word. But, if he is alive at the present 
day and writes his name himself in English style, I follow the spelling used by him, 
on the principle that every person has the right to decide how his own name should 
be spelt. Thus, if a gentleman calls himself ‘ Bonnerjee I write his name’ so,, 
although he himself might, when using Indian characters, write it ‘ Vandyopadhyaya 
or, if he signs himself ‘ Jeejeehhoy,’ I do not call him ‘ Jijihhai.’ 

The question of proper names of places is more difficult. There occur in the 
Survey hundreds of names of towns or villages, the correct 
Ofpiaoes. spelling of w’hich either is uncertain, or has been conven- 

tionalized. Begarding the latter, there need be no hesitation. Even in the most 
meticulously scientific work, no one would dream of writing *' Kalikata ’ for ‘ Calcutta ’ 
or ‘ Kanhpur ’ for ‘ Cawnpur .’ But the question of how to deal with the names of 
those less known places, the spelling of ■which is uncertain, is not so easy to answer. 
The difficulty lies chiefly in regard to diacritical marks. In most parts of India it i& 
not customary to aim at the accuracy achieved by their use. People, for instance, 
write ‘ Garhwal,’ not ‘ Garhwal,’ and ‘ Shahabad,’ not ‘ Shahahad.’ In other parts, 
snob as Bombay, diaevitical marks are more frequently employed in official imblica- 
tions, while, again, elsewhere, as in the Province of Madras, other and independent 
principles prevail. The correct spelling of most Indian place-names is, it is true, 
given in tbe Imperial Gazetteer, hut this was not pnblislied till 1908, when a large 


*A complete list o£ these records will he fctind in Appeodi: II. 
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part of this Survey had already been published. It was manifestly uuadvisable to 
write some place-names witli full diacritical marks, and others without them, aud 
therefore, in dealing with place-names, I have, save in exceptional cases, followed the 
present custom of the greater part of Northern India, and have altogether avoided 
using them. 

It is unnecessary to slate that the whole value of the Survey depends upon its 

Accuracy of BesuitB. accuracy. Do the specimens, as recorded, truly represent 

the forms of speech of which they purport to be examples ? 
To this I can answer that, taken as a whole, I believe they do. More than ordinary 
precautions wore taken to attain this object. No pains have been spared in endeavours 
to clear up doubtful points. My correspondence in this I’cspeot has been veiy large, 
and has sometimes had unexpected results. That there are errors here and there, and 
that some specimens are less valuable than others, is freely admitted ; a uniformity of 
excellence would be an ideal impossible of attainment ; but, if we consider the sources 
from which the translations came, it ivill be evident that in each case the chances of 
fair correctness having been achieved were considerable. The great majority ol 
specimens were prepared either by Indians whose native language it was that was 
being illustrated, or else by missionaries who lived in daily and hourly contact with 
the illiterate people that spoke it. Others, again, were prepared by members of my 
own service, including many personal friends in the ripeness of whose knowledge I 
had the fullest confidence, and who had made special studies of the speeches of wild 
tribes to whom reading and writing were unknown. There were, of course, exceptions. 
Especially, in the case of some Indian contributors there was exhibited the consistent 
Indian preference for imiformity and for what was deemed correctness of speech. 
Some felt pain in putting into a written character, upon which they looked with 
reverence, the rmcoutli language of an unlettered peasant, and took pains to prune its 
luxuriance, to eradicate weeds of vulgarity, and to present to my view a garden too 
elegant in its symmetry, A few even refused to write down at all the barbarous 
words they heard, and offered to me as a specimen of the speech of an ignorant rustic 
a version of the Parable of the Prodigal Son in faultless Persianized Urdu or Sanskrit- 
ized Bengali. A few of such even passed through the sifting to which all specimens 
were subjected by the local authorities before they reached me, but were readily 
recognized, and correspondence soon put matters right. My principal source of safety 
was, however, the great number of specimens received. As previously stated, there were 
several thousands of these, and for most languages there was a large choice available. 
No one could read and study all these,— and every single one of them received my 
careful personal scrutiny, — without gaining considerable experience in weighing values, 
and a, flair for what was genuine and what was not. This, I confess, was a subjective 
test ; but I used it, I hope, with discretion in selecting what specimens sliould l)e and 
what should not be printed. The great thing was that in most cases I was able to select, 
and was not compelled to accept unquestioned whatever I received from my informants. 
Por languages with which I was myself familiar, for dialects acquired in tlie long 
cold-weather evenings chatting over camp-fii'es with the village greybeards or listening 
to village bards, I was naturally in a peculiarly favourable position ; and the o.xperience 
so gained was invaluable to me in estimating the worth of contributions couched in 
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forms of speech known to me only from hooks or not known to me at nil. I therefore 
feel some confidence in offering the pages of this Survey ns loi-ming, on llio whole, « 
truthful picture of the languages spoken over ii large i)arl. of India. 'J'hnt 1 shall 
welcome criticisms and corrections goc.s without saying. To (juolo the words of 
Sir Thomas lirownc,' — 

Weigh not thy toU in the scales of thy own ojiinion, bnt lot tlio Jntlgmeiit of tlio JuilicioUk lx- the 
Standard of thy Merit.... 'Twere but a civil jiiccc of fomjihif’ency to suffer them to (.hej* 
who would not wake, to lot thoni rest in their rccuritics, noi- by diskcnt or oppokition to stagger 
their oonfentmonts. 


Such as they are, I lay these volumes as an offering hefore the India flint wa.s 
long my home, .uul lhat has itself liarl a home in my heart 
The Sum of tho matter. for more than half a century. If was to me a memorahle 

■day when in 18G8 my honoured teacher, IVofcssor Ilohert Aikin.son, introduced mo 
to the Sanskrit alphabet in what soon hccainc to me his familiar rooms in Trinity 
College, Dublin. Five years later, as, full of hope, I was bidding him farewell before 
starting for India, he laid this task upon me, and with tlie ciithu.cin.sm of youth I 
gladly undertook it. Throughout my active life among the pcojile whom soon 1 
learned to love, his parting injunction was ever prc-ient to my mind, and urged me on 
to devote such time as I could spare from official duties to preparation for if.s nccomji- 
lishment. Twenty years later came the opportunity, and the privilege of conducting 
tliis Survey became mine. For me personally these years of preparation were by no 
means without profit. I have been granted a vision of a magnificent liforjituro oinsliriu- 
ing the thoughts of great men, from generation to generation, through three thou.>‘and 
years. I have beer able to stroll through enchanted gardens of poc-sj-, beginning with tlie 
happy, care-free, hymns of the Vedas, continuing through great, epics, tlirougli the magic 
of the Indian drama and the consummate word-witchery of Ivalida-sa, througli the lyric 
poetry of the Indian reformation, through the heart-melody of Tulas! D/i.s, down to the 
jewelled distichs of BiliariLal. Truth have I gathered from many a tree of knowledge, — 
from the ripe Pandit, strong in his monism, acute in thought, cryslal clear in liis e.vposi- 
tion, and from the simple peasant chatting in his rude patois under the village free, steeped 
in, the deepest superstition, yet quick with a living faith in the fatherhood of God 
that would put to shame many a professing Christian. Hidden under religiosity luivc 
I found religion, hidden under legend history, wisdom have I found in tlic jiroverhs 
of the unlettered herd. Here and here did India help me; how can T help India.® 
This is a question that we Westerners who have gone to India in the service of His 
Majesty have each in his own way done our best to answer. Among us have been 
great administrators, great soldiers, great scholars, great teacliers, masters of tJie art of 
healing. There have been diversities of gifts, but the same spirit, — a spirit of devo- 
tion to duty, of love for and sympathy with the millions amid whom our lot was cast. 
My own share in the endeavour to answer it has been a very small one, but if this 
Smrvey should help to bring India nearer to the West, I sliall feel that my efforts 
have not been utterly in vain. 

To record my thanks to each of those who have helped me in this work would 
ThBnta for help. require a volume in itself. To the many members of my 

uAvn sendee, to the generous missionaries, and to others who 


^Chriitian lloralt, II, 8. 
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have spared no time and no trouble in providing me with specimens or in solving diflfi- 
eulties, I owe a hcavj’' debt of gratitude. In each case their names have been x’ecorded 
at the heads of the specimens contributed by them. If I here refer to them as a whole, 
and not name by name, they will understand that this has been done with no thought 
of malving the debt of light account. I must, however, make an exception in favour of 
oiic name— that of the Eeverend G. Macalister. At the instance of His TTigliTiffSR the 
iraharaja of Jaipur, this gentleman himself carried out a survey of the many dialects 
spoken in that State. The book' in which the results of his inquiry were recorded is a 
veritable storehouse of folklore, and must always be indispensable to anyone who desires 
to become familiar with the language of Hajputana. 

Of those brought into more immediate contact with myself, I must first of all record 
my obligations to Kai Bahadur Gouri Kanta Roy, who was my Head Assistant while I 
was in India and for some years afterwards. He "was responsible for the collection, 
arrangement, and coj^ying of the thousands of specimens that were received during the 
earlier stages of the Survey. Through his most efficient superintendence of an office 
containing clerks of various nationalities and capabilities, the preliminary stages of the 
Survey moved steadily and uniformly to completion. He finished a long and honorable 
service under the Goveniment of India as Superintendent of the office of the Punjab 
Disorders Committee, in the year 1921. 

To my friend and collaborator Prolessor Sten Konow’ it is difficult for me to render 
sufficient acknowledgment. Por nearly three years (1900 to 1902) we worked together, 
aide by side, in the same room, and many a page of the volumes written during that 
period bears unacknowledged traces of his inspiring help. After his return to his home 
in Kristiania he continued still to place at my disposal all the powers of his clear 
intellect and of his erudition. As explained in the various prefaces, a lai’ge part of tlie 
Survey has come directly from his pen, and I should deeply regret if the credit for these 
sections was not fully attributed to him.'’ 

Since Professor Konow’s return to Norway in 1903, my assistant has been 
Mr. E. H. Hall, to whose constant assiduity I cannot avoid recording a word of recog- 
nition. Endowed with a remarkable facility for acquiring a familiarity with every 
oriental written character employed between Persia and Siam, he has been a most 
efficient proof-reader, and few misprints have escaped his notice. The originals of nearly 
all the maps in the different volumes of the Survey are also from his pen. To him, and" 
to the careful printing of the Government of India Press, the Survey owes much freedom 
from clerical errors. 

Last, but by no means least, comes the recognition of my obligations to my friends 
and fellow-workers at the head-quarters of the British and Eoreign Bible Sooieiy, and 
particularly to Dr. Kilgour, the Editorial Secretary, and Mr. Darlow, the Literary 
Superintendent. Nothing can exceed the sympathy and the practical help which they 
constantly accorded to me in the course of my inquiries into the history of the 

’ Specimens of the Diaieets spoken in the State efJeypore, by the Bev. G. Macalister, ^r.A. Allahabad Missioii 
Press, 1B«8. 

*Kow Professor in Oslo (Kristiania) University. 

» His contributions were Vol. Ill, Parts i, ii (a porSon). and iii (Tibeto-Burman-languages), Vol. IV (Dravidian 
and MupdS languages). VoL VII (MarSthi), most of Vol. IX, Part in (Bhil langnages), and Vol. XI (Gipsy langnagee.; 
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CON'CIA'IMSG HEMAUKS. 


literatures of tlio Indian langimgcs. Of those liieratiircs Jtihlioul frnnsinlions form nn 
important part, and, in tlio case of mnn.v Icsshnown forms of spcocli, formed tin* only 
printed maVerials available. These were jnosl lihcrally ))lnc(;d at mj' disjio.-al, and were 
even procured for me when not ohlaiiiablo in Htirope. 'Dial 7nomnnonl, of learning 
and oompletenoss, the Historical Catalogue of Printed Editions of the Holy Scriptures 
in the Library of the Society, by ^Ir. Davlow and Mr. INfonlc, was .n jicver-failing sourco 
of accurate information, much of u-hich lm.s liocn cnihudied in the hihliograjdiieal 
sections of the Survey, and what Ijctter tribute to it can I pay than to cjid thc.«o romarhs 
with the colophon, taken from do Bieu’s edition of Ucvclation,’ which closed that 
magnificent u'oi’k : — 

lAM VALE, EECTOn HVMANISSIME, ET X«\BORIBVS N:OSTlll.S niVKIlE, j;X QVIIJV.S SI QVIU 
I'ETCm OAPIS, TOTVM IliLVD OPT. 3IAXIMOQVE MO ACOBPIVM llI.-PKIlATVi:, CVIVS VyiVS 
010BIA3I HIC SPECTA51VS, OVIQVE L.WS ET llOKOS DKUKTVR IN SE.MPITKIINVJt. 
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SUPPLEMENT I. 

Addenda Majora, 

Faoe 

‘VoLDSiB nil Pabt II. Simi or Sems 

OIiKng or Slojoni; 



VoiujfE V, Paet I. Bengali 

„ Pnrin. Oriya 224 

VoLPME VI. Awadhi 

CbliattiBgarli! 235 

Volume VII. liara^bi 

VoLUjiE VIII, Part II. Kiifir Langan/es 247 

’•’*'***’ 

Gilgiti $liin& 

-Volume S. Ormnii and Farachi 2g|. 


2 e 


TOt. I, PAET I. 
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Volume III — Part II. 

SIMI OR SEMA. 


Page 222 — 

As stated in the Addenda Minora, I have been informed by Mr. J. H. Hutton, C.I.E., 
-the author of A Rudimentary Grammar of the Serna Naga Language, and of The Serna 
Nagas (London, 1921), that the language described in the Survey represents the Lazmi 
■dialect, u-hicb is very different from the language sixjken by the greater part of the tribe. 
To the kindness of that gentleman I owe the following list of words in the Serna language 
•which is in general use. 

Mr. Hutton explams that the pronunciation of the vowels varies considembly, not 
•only between villages, but betu-een individuals. The normal value of a vowel is also 
very illusive, and varies between the long and short quantities. Only where the vowel is 
very definitely long or short, have the marks “ for long and for short been used. The 
letter & indicates the soimd of the fl in ‘pant’, and, as usual, the mark ' indicates the 
:stress accent. 


2 6 2 
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STANDARD LIST OF WORDS AND SENTENCES IN THE SEMA 

LANGUAGE. 


English. 

iscma. 

English. 

t 

Senj^. 

1. One 




laki, (tn counting) khf*. 

1 

1 25. Tonr 

■ 

. uokomi. 

2. Two 




kini. 

1 

26. He . 

• 

. pn. 

3. Three 




knthn. 

27. Of him 


.|Pa-. 

4. Four 




bidhi. 

' 28. His 


. ' pa-. 

6. Five 




pongO. 

29. They 


. . pano. 

6. Six 




isSghS. 

80. Of them 


. j pano-. 

1 

7. Seven 




taYnl. 

; 31. Their 

1 


. pnnokomi. 

8. Eight 


• 


t&ohe. 

32. Hand 


• Donmzi, (arm and Inndy 
aon. 

9. Eine 


• 


tokn. 

33. Foot 

• » 

. nkiiprimizbi, (leg and joot) 
nknpn. 

10. Ten 


• 


cheg^i i ohuglii. 

34. Kose 

• • 

. aiihiki. 

11. Twenty 


« 


mnko. 

' 35. Eye 


. nnbyeti. 

12. Fifty 


• 


Iho pOngD. 

36. Ifonth 

1 


. nkichi. 

18. Hnndreci 




nkSb. 

.37. Tooth 


. ahu. 

14. I . 




ni, ni-ye. 

38. Ear 


. okini. 

15. Of me 




i-. 

39. Hair 

• > 

. (of hrad) nvn ; (of lodv nr,! 
uf animah) nnihi. 

16. Mine 




i-. 

40. Head 

• • 

. nkntsu. 

17. Wo 




• fV 

niu. 

41. Tongno 

• 

. onilll. 

18. Of ns 




• fW 

XI1U-. 

42. Belly 


. npfo. 

19. Onr 




! 

1 niukomi. i 43. Back 

1 ! 

• » 

• nkiche. 

20. Thon 




no. 

1 44. Iron 
■ 

• • 

, At. 

Sll. Of Ihcc 




0-, 

45. Gold 

• ■ 

• • 

22. Thine 


• 


i- 

1 

' 46. Silver 


•• 

23. Ton . 

• 

• 


no. 

^ 4". Father 


. npt:. 

24. Of von 

• 



. no-. 

i 

45. Jtothcr 

1 

• 

. • Azn. 





EnglUIi. 


Semi. 


Englisb. 


ScmS. 


49. Brother . 


-go. Sister 


91. Mao 


52. Woman - 


53. Wife 


54. ChOd 


55. Son 


96. Daughter 


57. Slave 


58. Cnllivator 


59. Shepherd 


CO. God 


61. Devil 


62. Snn 


63. Moon 


64. Star 


65. S'ire 


66. Water 


'67. House 


68 Horse 


69. Covr 


70. Dog • 


71. Cat 


72. Cock . 


73. Duck 


(elder) amu; (younger) 75. Camel . 
atuknzu. 

(elder) afn; (younger, <f 1 76. Bird 
male speaking) aohepfn; 

(younger, if woman 
speaking) ats^npfn. I 

timi. I 77. Go . . 


totimi. 78. Kat 


anipfn. 79. Sit . 


ann, itimi. 60. Come 


81. Beat 


ann, alimi, ilimi. 82. Stand 


83. Die 


84. Give 


85. Bun 


. Alhon, Timilhoa (<^ Ibo-, 86. Up . 
create), 

. (spirit of the earth) te^a- 87. Near 
mi. ' 

. tsdbitihye (heaven-house- 88. Down 
eye). 

. akhi. 89. Far 


ayS, ajesu. 


90, Before 


91. Behind 


2. Whop 


93, What? 


kuru « HindOstanl gh9rS) 94 Why ? 


. amishi. 


awu-du ; hen, awu-khn. 


95. And 


96, But 


97. If . 


98, Tes 


99. No . 


. aghao. 


^wo-, gn-, wn-. 


gwo^e-, 6g3ie-. 


pnfn^^wo*, (stand up) 
ithon*. 

ti-, ti-wn-, tin-. 


, kungu. 


. I avile. 


I aohiliu. 


, i^chewa, ala kusna (die- 
fant way). 


ks, kdii-kia ? 


kin-shia ? 


-ngwo (enclitic to the first 
of two naans coupled), 
eno. 

-mu (enclitic to the verb), 
ti-shia-mu. 

(participle used). 


74. Ab3 
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100. Alas 



Englieh. 


Eema. 

English. 

Serna. 

101. A father , 

• 

apn. 

128. A good woman . 

totimi kevi. 

102. Of n fatlicr 

• 

npa pa- (preceding govern- 
ing noun : father hie 

129. A bad boy . 

apnmi , kesno, apnmi 
’Ihokesll, 

103. To ti father 

• 

apa vxlo. 

ISO. Good women . 

totimi kevi. 

lOi. Fi-om .1 fothcr 

• 

apn lo. 

131. A had girl 

ilimi ’ihobesS. 

103. Two fathers 

■ 

apn kini. 

132. Good • • , 

akevi, nllo. 

106. Fathers . 

• 

apn-no (but the singular is 
ordinarily used). 

133. Better . . 

hnpau-ye hipan ekevl 
(this is better than that). 

107. Of fathers , . 

• 

npnno pano-. 

134. Best 

akevi - 0 . 

lOS. To fathcr-s 

• 

apnno vile. 

135. High 

ohnknmoghai. 

109. From fathera . 

• 

npnno lo. 

1.36. Higher . 

-ye chnknmoghni. 

110. A daughter 

• 

alimi. 

137. Highest . 

chnknmoghai-o. 

111. Of a daughter , 


alimi pa-. 

138. A horse . . 

knm loki. 

112. To a daughter , 

• 

alimi vile. 

139. A mare . . . 

... (Sernas have no horses.) 

113. From a daughter 

• 

alimi lo. 

140. Horses . . . 

knrn. 

114. Two daughters 

• 

alimi kini. 

141. Mores . . . 

... 

115. Daughters , 

• 

alimi. 

142. A hull . . 

amishi-tsu Inki. 

lie. Of daughters . 

• 

alimi pano-. 

143. A cow 

amishi-khnkboh laki. 

117. To daughters . 

• 

alimi vile. 

144. Bnlls 

amisbitsn-ho*. 

118. From daughters 

• 

alimi lo. 

145. Cows 

amishikhnkhoh-o? 

119. A good man 

• 

timi kevi. 

146. A dog 

atsS-li laki. 

12Ct Of a good man 

• 

timi kevi pa-. 

147. A bitoh . 

atsh-ani laki. 

121. To a good man . 

• 

timi kevi vile. 

148. Gogs 

atsuli-oi. 

122. From n good man 

• 

timi kevi lo. 

149. Bitches . 

atsuani-c9. 

123. Two good men . 

• 

timi kevi kinu 

150. A he goat 

anyeh-tsu laki. 

124. Good man 

. 

timi kevi. 

151. A female goat . . 

anye-khukhoh laki. 

125. Of good men 

• 

timi kevi pano-. 

152. Goats 

anyeh-o*. 

126. To good men 

• 

timi kevi vilo. 

15.3. A male deer 

Bshe-tsn laki. 

127. From good men 

• 

timi kevi lo. 

154. A female deer . 

ashe-khnkhoh laki. 




« There plural forme ara very rare, the eiutralar being gonoraUy employed inetead. 
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SomAe • 

Kn(*lMie 


165. Deer 

1 

. nsho-cH. * 162< Wo Ival . 

niti-Tia lu-ni. 

156. I am 

• nijo fi-ni. 

183. Yon lii'at 

n'i-na tii’.iii. 

157. Tbon art . 

• no a*ni. 

181. They Ivat 

p,vio.na he-ni. 

158. Ho is 

• pan-ni. 

185. 1 bc.at ( Pitil Tnif ) . 

i-im h*‘.ke (or 
Ui-kcaiia, nvi 


• 


'lUt th<i iitni-i) 

159. Weaie . 

• nin n-nx 

18t>. ThdU iH-.ale-t ( V‘irl 



Intif") . 

tU'-n 1 lu-kf. 

160. You are . . 

• no a-ni. 

187. He lie.at {Pm! ’And*) 

jia-tri hi'-ke. 

161. They are . 

• pano a*ni. | 

183. Wolx’iit (Pott Tmt-'i 

niu-Jin h'’.ke. 

162. I was 

• inyo *kf*. 

l^9. Yon h'Mt (I’firt 

no-na li--ki'. 

163. Thon wast 

* noft-ko. 

190. Tbeylvat {Pati 

\ 

pntio-n.n h'-k-*. 

I6t. He was 

• p:i a-kc. 

191. I nm lii'.iting 

iiiic }.^••n-ni. 

165. We were 

etV « ’ 

■ nxn ft“KC. 1 

1 

1 192. 1 was brnling . 

i-!ia 111 -a-ni-ke. 

166. Yon were . 

• no n-ke. 

193. 1 bad heiten . , 

(aVi) ylttp'r/f,: 

167. They wore 

• pano n-ke. 

194. I may I'e.at . 

i-in hi'-ni-kyea 

168. Be . 

• n-lo. 

195. 1 shall heat ' . 

i-lia hi-n'. 

169. To be 


190. Thon will I>cat . 

lio-im hv-iii. 

170. Being . . 

• a-ye. 

197. Ho will l>enl . 

pa-iia bi-ui, 

171. Having been . 

• a-pazuno. 

1 198. Wo shall heat . 

1 

niu-na be-ni. 

172. I may be . 

• ' niye a-kyonl. 

j 

, 199. Yon will boat . 

no-na lie-ni. 

173. T sball bo 

■ niye n-ni. 

1 

' 200. They will beat . 

pano-nn be-ni. 

174. I sbonld be 

■ ' ,,, 

1 

i 201. I sbonld boat . 



175. Beat 

176. To Ijeat 

177. Beating . 

178. Having beaten 

179. I beat 

180. Thou beatest 

181. Hn beats . 


. he-lo. 

I 

I 

.'h6-, 

I 

. be-aye. 

. be-no, be-pnzu, be-pnzuno, 
. I i-na be-ni. 
no-na be-ni. 
pa-na be-ni. 


202. I am beaten 

203. I was beaten 

204. I shall bo beaten 

205. I go 

206. Thon goest . 

207. He goes . 

I 208. VTe go 


(A'o pnttiva in use). 


nire wn-ni. 


no -wii-ni. 


pa wn-al. 


mu eru-ni. 


1 


SeTnn-^208 


‘ These plnralforms are very rare, the aingnlar being generally employed instead. 



ivml. 


Knglldi. 


Sniii, 


You p- . 


ilO. T}.<-y . 


ill. S vf'it 


il'2. Tho 1 v< n( .'* 


'il'.', ll' ■«£■!'{ 


•JH. Wl- Wl'T.'. 


i:!^. Yc-i Went 


ilC-. 


CIT. G,. . 


ils 


:\o. G.n.' 


J o no « u-ni. 


r.iyo ww-l'p (<‘r wn-vai, or 
K-vo-tol. 


' r. >-r!i wK.ko. 


jto-r.a wu-ko. 


»i5«-r.o wii-to. 


1 o-IU wit-V- 


pin-'-rs irn-kf. 


I ‘2‘26. In tho linn.to is thu kni-ii motsojilioi pti>7.in iiki 
I s.id(Itu of (lie while scloku nni, 

1 llP^^e. 

I 

: 227. Pin the Ridillo ujion jm-kicho-shon zin jiiivclsulo. 
' hi- Inek. 

22:^. I hnvo Iie.iicn liis snii iim jn>iiu nkkcli (enno) 
with ninny strijirs. knthoino hokc. 

22'.*. Up ii ((r.izing iiittle on jcinn ninishi nthoh'shoii 
the top of tlie kill. nkhjo-nni. 


Wl r,*. !' .vo'ir s - ; o :':r Ift kj.n ? 


• 2"‘>. lie is nitlinifon nhorso paim nsu (freo) hnjmo 

nniler that fre-. 1 chilin (nnifer) 

kani-(>hou ikit-nni. 

. 2;»1. His Iirolher is taller pa-fii-yo p-i-mn nknshoh 
tli.an his sister. (AiV rider brother . . 

hie rider titter). 

232. Tho jiriee of that is pa-mo (tVs price) jjhakn 

I two rtiib'PM and n kini-ngo ndiili nni. 

1 

233. >fy /iither Itres in timt [ i-pu nfci Imp.a kitln-io iigu- 

• 'inall lioii'e. ' nni. 


231. Girc this ritjipp to him. ; glinka hip.apa tsii-lo. 


233. Take ilios- riipoe.s gliaka hujno pa-lo fcegJia- 
from him. Inlo (koi;lin-ln-, match- 

lake). 


11 oMi'thisl.or- ? k'ltn lispi nmphe (jeir) ; 2.‘>i''. Bt.at him well nn.l nllokei firfll; pi he-pnznno, 
i i.i;e nni Ija P i himl him with roiies. ‘ nkegiic-pfo pi tsQglidlo. 


•'■>■> It.w fir f" is from hih>lo Kashmir nta (r.- i-f) j 2:17. Draw water from tho (isilki-lo nztl pfu-cgholo 

1,1 Kvh -.ir:* ■ kiionnifc.rnP j well. {brin'j voter from the 

' ' i tprtwj. ff'etli lire uii- 

223 lIo*> r-'.ni are o-pa p’'isi-lo nan kije nni > knoieii). 

jhi-i- in s’oarf'.thrf'* , t'a F i 

: i 2.S?. 'Valk l efotv me. i-zuno iliiclo. 

* I 

228 I k.MC wall-id .1 loaglini >‘hi (fj-Jiy) nia kOsfli ‘ „ • , , . . , . 

■ t,w>aT. < iln,- 4 hele (<iliie., fc-art-, ( 23.*. IMiaro liiy romeilie- o-thiii kfm apnmi Ciih-nni 

j j. fiirtr), hind .von ? kyn i 

.-, 1 - TPe .on i f mv iinrle IS !f-pa pvmn pi-impn-chepfa 2l'2. Frum whom did yoa nono hnp.ahi kfl-ki-io 

{r,arr>l to bis sii'.er. , nnipfn luvai (my /iitA>-r’» hay that P khilvni kyn P 

rider brether'e ton hat } 

tii/.m hit woiiajer rir.'er 1241. From a nhojikcepir of ngana (rfffnyo) alhikishimi- 
M t-i/r). ' I tin* vilinge. ki-Io. 
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ADDENDA MAJOllA. VOLtTME III— PAMT 11. 


OHflNG OR MOJUNG. 

Page 333, Chang or Mojvng.—I'hf^ List of IVonis iti lliis laiisnngc (sec pp. n4 Jfr,) 
Tvas taken under great dilTiculties ns the tribe was at the time hardly known. Mr. .7. 
H. Hutton, C.LE., has since then very kindly .sent me a correeled list, which I hero 
reproduce. Regarding Mi*. Hutton’s spelling, it must be explained that in Clifing the 
length of the vowel in any pnrticulnr word commonly varies between long and short, 
aeeording to the speaker of the flow of (ho sentence. It is hence rarely significant. 
The signs "and " are therefore used only when a vowel is very definitely long or short. 
Stress is indiea ted by the acute accent. Tho letter & indicatc.s the sound of the o in 
‘ pant,’ and d the v in ‘ flutter.’ The letter o, which occurs in a few word.s, rcprcKcnts 
an 0 slightly broader than the o in ‘ got ’ perhaps ns in * gone ’, and shorter llinn tho oa 
in ‘broad.’ In this way then in the word ‘ Chang ' itself, though marked long on 
p. 333, is not as long as that of the d in ‘father.’ Mr. Hutton informs me that, as ho 
hears it, the word ‘Mojung’ would be better spell ‘ Mozung.’ He adds, in correction 
of my statement that there is only one small village on the west face of the I’atkoi 
range: — ‘ There arc only two Chang villages west of the Hikhu River, and in adminis- 
tered British territory, but the tribe is almost entirely located wc.st of the Patkoi. The 
principal ^’illagc is called Tuensang by Changs, and !Mozungjnmi by Aos.’ 



STANDARD LIST OF WORDS AND SENTENOES IN THE 
CHANG NAGA LANGUAGE. 


Englisb, 

Chang Niiga. 

English. 

ChSng Vagi. 

I, One 

• • 


chio. 

‘ 25. Your 

• 


ka- (prefixed to noun). 

2. Two 

• • 


nyi. 

2C. Ho . ■ . 

■ 


hau. 

3. Three 

• 


slim. 

27. Of him 


• 

hdu-e-bu (preceding the 
noun). 

4. Ponr 

• • 


lei. 

28. His 



hau- (prefixed to noun). 

5. Fire 

• • 


ngan. 

29. They 


• 

hdn-an. 

C, Six 

• • 


ISb. 

30, Of them . 


• 

hau-an-e-bn. 

7. Seven 



nyct. 

.31. Their 



hdu-an-e-bn. 

8. Eight 


• 

eXt. 

32. Hand 


• 

yJk. 

9, Nine 

• • 

• 

guh. ' 

33. Foot . 


• 

yo 

10. Ton 

• t 


an. 

34. Nose 


• 

kung. 

11. Twenty 

« • 

• 

snu-ohie. 

35. Bye . 


• 

nyek. 

12. Fifty 

• • 

• 

dn-ohin’-eXu] [i.e. the ten 
thort oj eixly (eau-eXm),] 

36. Month . 

• 

• 

sampnng. 

13. Hundred 

• • 

• 

saa-ngan. 

37. Tooth • 

• 

• 

ban. 

14. I . 

• • 


ngo. 

3S. Bar . 

• 


nO, 

15. Of me 

f • 


nge»bn (preceding the 
noun). 

39. Hair 


• 

knio (of head), uwi (of 
body, or of heaeie). 

16. My . 

• • 


kX- or ku- (prefixed to 
noun). 

40. Head 

• 

• 

khfi. 

17. We . 

■ • 


kXnn or kunn (excluding 
pereon addreited), eXnn 
(including the pereon j 
addreeeed). { 

41. Tongue 

• 

• 

lishang. 

18. Of ne 

• • 


kXn,.e-hu or k&n-e-bu ; 
sXn-e-bu (hath preceding > 
the noun). 

42. Belly 

• 

• 

shimnng, shdmung. 

■19. Onr 



kX- or kd- (prefixed to 
noun). 

43. Back 


• 

tXk. 

20. Thou 



n&. 

44. Iron 


• 

nam. 

21. Of thee 



kS-bu (preceding the noun). 

45. Gold 


• 

(no word). 

22. Thy 



iu-(prefixed to noun). 

46. Silver 



B^mpak'iiazii (t.e. rupee^ 
iron). 

23. You 

e e 

• 

kXnn. 

47. Father . 


. 

apo. 

24. Of you 

• • 

• 

kan-e-bu (preceding the 
noun). 

48. Mother . 


• 

Einjn. 


Chang-N&gS — 2 1 
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Engiisb* 

ChSng NagS. | 

t 

Englub* 

Chang Nagi. 

49. Biotlier . 

ajei, ajai (elder) ; ana • 
(younger). \ 

76. Bird 

• 

• 

ao. 

SO. Sister 

anon. (elder) ; ana 

(younger). 

77. Go 

• 

• 

ban-. 

'jl. Man 

mSt (human-being); pOsu 
(male). 

78. Eat 



sban-; san- (of rice, when- 
‘ rice * is not mentioned). 

52. 'Woman . 

yaksa. 

79. Sit 



eU: 

53. Wife 

ydksa, yak ; ohllm-pa-bn 
(housekeeper). 

80. Come 



lo-. 

54. Child 

na-sbon. 

81. Beat 



ngbm-. 

55. Son 

ebon. 

82. Stand 



Ino-. 

56. Daughter 

ydksa shon. 

83. Die 



hai-. 

57. Slave 

an, mStan. 

84, Give 

4 


ka-. 

68. Cnltirator 


85, Bnn 

• 


lang-. 

59. Herdsman . 

shatto-namto chngh pu 
(one who walehet). 

86. 'Dp . 



mngha. 

60. God 


87. Hear , 



nySngbna. 

61. Spirit . ... 

mfi^ka (i.e. from the shy). 

88. Down 

* 


panga. 

62. Snn 

obanyu. 

89. Far 



sabu, bego. 

63. Moon , . , 

Ktnyn. 

90. Before 



te-tanga. 

64. Star . . 

kdncho llchn. 

91. Behind 



paini. 

65. Fire 

w&n. 

92. Who? . 



an P 

66. Water 

tei. 

93. What? . 



ai? 

67. House 

chSm. 

94. Why? . 



ai-la ? 

68. Horse . . 

kori, kuri (j.e. gbsra, o 
borrowed worS). 

95. And 



toke. 

69. Cow 

masu. 

96. Bnt 



Ian ; pa (preceded by parti- 
ciple). 

70. Dog 

bei. 

97. If 



-si (eaelitic to verb). 

71. Cat 

tanila (domesiic) ; khn 
(un'ld). 

98. Yes 



hag^, hont, hS. 

72. Cock 

an-pang (male fowl). 

99. No 



obi (‘ that is wrong’ ),- 
aki or agi (' no< ’). 

73. Duck 

• pbatak (j.e. batak, 
borrowed word). 

100. Alas 



augh-a. 

74. Ass . 

• 

101. A father . 



apo ohie. 

75. Camel 


i 102. Of a father 

j 



pQ chie-bn (following 

governing noun). 
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Koglisb. 


Cbiing KigS. 

English. 

Chung Niga, 

103. To n fatbcr , 


p9 chie'aitSng, p9 chie- 
ohnngto. 

128. A good woman 

ydksa maibn ohie. 

104. From a father . 


po chie-Ica. 

129. A bad boy . 

nashosi amaibn chie. 

105. Two fathers 


p3 ni. 

130. Good women . 

ydksa maibn shOng, 

106. Fathers 


pO sie shOng. 

131. A bad girl 

mdtei amaibn ohie. 

107. Of fathers 


pO sic'bn. 

132. Good , 

maibn. 

lOS. To fathers 


po sic-niiSng, pO Bic-oliTing- 
io. 

133. Better . . 

ka-bn kei-tochi ng^-bn kei 
mai-ke, your dog-fhan my 
dog good-is. 

109. From fathers . 

• 

pQ sie-ka. 

134. Best . 

r 

pando-to {of all) mai-kS (is 
good). 

110. A datighter . 

• 

jaksa sho chic. 

135. High 

sbkpn. 

111. Of a daughter . 


yaksA sliO-e-bn. 

13C. Higher 

-iOohi (than) s6k-k0 (is 
high). 

112. To a danghter 

« 

yaksa shO'aitang, ydksa 
shO'chnngto. 

137. Highest . 

pando-tfichi ifAan all) sAk- 
ke. 

113. From a daughter 

• 

T^ksA sliO-ka. 

138. A horse . . . 

kori (borrotoed). 

114. Two danghters . 

• 

jiiksa sho ni. 

139. A mare . 

fcori pi. 

115. Daughters 

• 

ydksa shO sic. 

140. Horses . . 

kori shOng. 

no. Of daughters . 

« 

ydksa sho sie-bn. 

141. Mares ... 

kori pi shOng 

117. To daughters 


yuksB sho sio-aitaug, ydksa 
sho sie-ohnng-to. 

142. A bull . . . 

masu pang chie. 

118. From daughters 

• 

ydksa sho sic-ka. 

143. A cow . . 

masu pi cbie. 

1 19. A good man 

• 

mat maibu chie. 

144. Balls 

masu pang shOng. 

120. Of a good man . 


mSt maibn chie-bu. 

145. Cows 

masu pi shOng. 

121. To a good man . 


mat maibn chie-chnngto. 

146. A dog 

kei chie. 

122, From a good man 


mSt maibn chie-kfi. 

147. A bitch 

kei nyn chie ; kei sawa nyn 
ohie (a bitch that has 
never pupped). 

123. Two good men 


mSt maibn nyi. 

148. Dogs . . 

kei shOng. 

124. Good men 


mSt maibn shOng (shOng 
suggeits a contideraiU 
number.') 

149. Bitches . 

kei nyn shOng. 

125. Of good men , 


nidt maibu sbOog-e-bn. 

150. A he goat . . 

lodn pang cbie. 

12C. To good men . 

• 

mdt maibn shoag-ohnngto. 

151. A female goat . 

loSn pi chie ; loan i^n chie 
(a big she-goat); Iggn 
sawa nyn chie (o goat 
that has not kidded). 

127. From good men 


mitt maibn shOng-ka. 

152. Goats ... 

Odn shong. 
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English. 

Chling NSgS. 

Kngllsli. 

Cbnng NigS. 

153. A male deer 

meishi pang ohie (a lorhimj 
dear : no word for ‘ doer ’ 
gonorally"). 

179. I bent . . 

. ngO ngKtn-in. 

154. A female deer , 

meislii pi chic ; meishi snwa 
nyu chio (one that has not 
brought forth young"). 

180. Thon bcntcst 

. nyo ng5m-tn. 

155, Deer 

meishi sliCng. 

181. Ho bents . 

hnn-D ngum-ta. 

156. I am 

ngo kia. 

182, Wo bent . 

fcRn-8 (or nSn-O) ngKm-tn 

157. Thou art 

n6 Ida. 

1 183. Ton beat 

kiin-6 ngfim-tn. 

168. He is 

ban kia. 

184. They bent 

hnn-nn-O ngSm-tn, 

159. "We ai-e . 

kSnn (or sSnn) kin. 

18.'>. I l)cat (Past Tense) . 

ngu iigSm-p?. 

160. Tou are . 

kann kia. 

186. Thon beatcsl (Past 
Tense). 

nyo ngSm-p5. 

161. They are , . , 

han-nn kin. 

187. Ho bent (Past Tense) 

hau-C ngSm-p. 7 . 

162. I Tvas . . . 

ngo kia. 

188. Wo beat (Past Tense) 

kiin-fi (sKti-oJ ngSm-jiO. 

163. Thou rrast , , 

n6 Ida. 

189. Ton boat (Puil Tonte) 

fciin-C ngSm-po. 

164. He "was . , , 

ban kin. 

190. They bent (Past 
Tense). 

hnu-nn-5 ngRm-p5. 

165. \Ve were , , , 

kSnn (shnn) kin. 

191. I am beating , 

ngO ngKm-ta. 

166. Ton were . , . 

kann kia. 

192, I ■was Ixinting , 

nge ngSm'pn kin. 

167. They -were , , 

ban-an kia. 

193. I had bcatoa , , 

ngu ngSm-an kin 

168. Be . 

ki-lshi. 

194. I may beat 

ng6 ngfim-inbn yingkao 

169. To be 

ki- 

195. I shall beat , 

(perhaps I shall beat). 


ngO ngSm-labn. 

170. Being 

ki-jini (tohile remaining). 

196. Thon ■mlt beat . 

nyo ngSm-labn. 

171. Having been . , 

ki-Suyn. 

197. He will beat 

inn-e ngfim-labn. 

172. I may be . 

ngo ki-lapsSm. 

198. We shall bent . 

(sSn-S} ng&a-Iabn. 

173. I shall bo. 

ngo ki-labn. 

199. Ton 'will beat . 

ciin-S ngRm-labn. 

174. I should be 

ngo ki-labn kia. 

200. They will bent . . 

ian-an-6 ngum-labn. 

175. Boat . , 

ng5m-&8hi. 

201. 1 ehonid beat . 


17,6. To beat . 

ng5m- 

202, I am beaten , _ ] 

cSto ng&m-ta (heais me). 

177, Beating ' 

ngSm-jini (whih beating). 

203. I was beaten . . j. 

ng&m-pe. 

178. Having beaten . 
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ngSm-anyn. 

204. 1 shall be beaten . i 

Sto ngfim-labu. 





Snglisli. 


Chang Ifaga. 


English. 


ChSng JSiga. 


205. I go . . • ngo hau-ta. 

206. Thou goest .116 haa>ta. 

207. He goes . . • ban bau-ta. 

208. We go . . • kann (saan) bau-ta. 

209. Yon go . . • kann bau-ta. 

210. Tbej go . • ban-on ban-ta. 

211. I went . . • ngo han-ke 

212. I'bon wentest . . n& bnn-ke. 

213. He went . . • ban ban-kS. 

214. We went . . . kSnn (sann) bau-ke. 

215. Yon went . . kann bau-ke. 

216. They went . . han-an han-fcS. 

217. Go . . . . han-bsbi. 

218. Going . . . ban-jini {while going}. 

219. Gone . . . ban-bn (adjeetival). 

220. What ie your name P . kS-bu nyen an ? 

221. How old is this horse ? kori ban p 6 (year} lating 

(ftoto mony)P 

222. How for is it from ha-ka Kobima la lok ohie 

here to Hobima P yinkS P 

223. How many sons are ka-pO-bn obiim-a ebon-si 

there in your father’s lating ki P 

bonse P 

224. 1 baye walked a long ngo that (to-day) sa-fco pai- 

way to-day. kS. 


225. The son of my kS-po-nng-bo sbo-e ban-bn 

paternal unole is na nga-k€. 

married to bis 

yonnger sister. 

226. In the bonse is the kori thnpai-bn jin cbSm-a 

saddle of the white kia (no word for 'saddle'}. 
horse. 

227. Pnt the saddle npon kori-bn tbak jin cbln-dsbi. 

bis back. 

228. I have beaten his eon nge ban-sho-to li (cane) 

with many stripes. aibn (much) ngbm-pe. 

229. He is grazing cattle ou ban-e shni-a masu 1am- 

tbe top of the hill. sban-bn (search-eater) 

cbug-ta (is watching). 

230. He is sitting on a borso ban kbwo pn-panga kori- 

under that tree. tbak-a sSt-a-ke. 

231. His elder brother is ban-jei ban nO-iOohi lo-kS 

taller than bis elder (10-bn>:taZI), 

sister. 

232 . The price of that is kbwo-e-bn (of that) nam 

two rupees and a (price) nam (rupee) nyi 

half. adali (eight anna piece) 

chie (one). 

233. Hy father lives in that kS-pO chSm bSm-bn (emaZZ) 

small bonse. k&ni (that) kia. 

234. Give this rupee to him nam bB ban-la kfl-ftsbi. 

235. Take those rupees kbwo nam hau-ka snng- 

from him, dsbi. 

236. Beat him well and ban mai-sbo (well) ng5m- 

bind him with ropes. 5nyn (having beaten) 

lugh-e (with creeper) 

kngh-dshi (bind). 

237. Draw water from the tei-yungla-ka (from water 

well. for drinking) tei knba. 

238. Walk before me . kS-tbl (my face) tanga 

{before) pai-'shi (walk). 

239. Whose boy oomes be- an-sbouka-paia'pai-ta? 

bind yon P 

240. From whom did yon kbwo anka obek-kB (for 

buy that ? obeg-ks)? 


241. From a shopkeeper of sang-a (»» village) nam- 
tbe village. seibn-ka (from a trader). 
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ASSUKSA 2IAJ0RA. VOIdJME III — PART 11. 


TANGKHUL. 

Pages 480 ff . — ^TJie following correolioiis to the List of Words in Tangkhulnrc made 
from Ifr. Pettigrew’s giammar. 



STANDARD LIST OF WORDS AND SENTENOES IN THE 
TANGKHUL (UKHRUL) LANGUAGE. 


Ksglish. 


• 

TaDglihul (Ukhrnl). 

Engliib. 

Tungkhol (Ukhrnl). 

1. Ong . 



• 

khiktkn. 

26, &o . 

• 

• 

• 

a. 

3, Two . 



• 

khnni. 

27. Of him 

• 

• 

• 

a-xrai, h- 

3. Three 




khathnm. 

28. His . 


• 

• 

a-wni-na (t« his). 

4. Four 



• 

,1 

mati. 29. They . 


■ 

• 

a*thun>. 

5. Five 



• 

phanga. 

1 

! 30. Of them 

1 

• 

• 

• 

a-thnm-wui, fi- 

€. Six . 



• 

tharnk. 

31. Their 



• 

a-thnm*vmi. 

7. Seven 



• 

1 

shtui. 

82. Hand 


• 

• 

pang. 

8. Eight 




cliishat. 

33. Foot 


• 

• 

pbei. 

9. Eine 

• 


■ 

chiko. 

34. Nose 


• 

• 

natang. 

10. Ten . 

« 



tharii. 

35. Eye . 

• 

• 

■ 

mik. 

11. Twenty 

• 


• 

maga. 

36. Honth 


• 

• 

khamor. 

12. Fifty 



• 

hang phanga. 

37, Tooth 


• 

• 

bS. 

13. Hnndred 



• 

sbakha. 

38. Ear . 


• 


khans. 

14. I 



• 

j 

i. 

39. Hair 

» 

• 

• 

kui-sam. 

15. Of me 




i-T7ui, i- 1 

40. Head 

• 

• 


kni. 

16. Mine 




i-wni-na (is mina). 

41. Tongue 


• 

• 

male. 

17. Wo . 



• 

1 

42. Belly 


• 

• 

wnk. 

18. Of ns 




1 

t 

i'thnm-wni, i- i 

43. Back 


• 

■ 

khnmkhor. 

19. Onr . 



■ 

i-thnm-^vni. ■ 

1 

44. Iron . 


• 

• 

mari. 

20. Thon 




na. 

1 

45. Gold 


■ 

• 

sina. 

21. Of thee 



• 

na-wni, na* 

46. Silver 


• 

*1 

inpa. 

22. Thine 



• 

na-wni-na (is thine). j 

47. Father 


• 

• 

&-V8. 

23. Ton 



• 

1 

ua, na-thnm. ' 

48. Mother 


■ 

• 

a^va. 

24. Of you 




na-wni} na-thum-waiy oa* 

49. Brother 

» 

• 

• 

i-sha-ohei (elder), agato 
(younger). 

25, Your 



• 

na-wui, na-thum-wai. 

50. Sister 

• 


» 

a'ohei-va (elder), agatniva 
(younger). 


TAngklial (D^Ti ^ 


VOL. FART I. 










Eoglisb. 

Taoglcbnl (Okbrul). 

. . 1 

English. 


i Tungkljul (UkhrtJl). 

i 

51. Man . 

i 

. ’ mayar-nao (male), mi (per- 
\ ton). 

7s. Eat 


1 

• shci- 

1 

52. Woman 

. ehn-nao. 

79. Sit . 


• pam- 

53. Wife 

. ii-prci-vo. 

60. Oome 


• . nf'. 

54. OhUd 

• 1 noshinao. 

61. Heat 

' 


1 

• 1 Hhno-. 

1 

55. Sob . 

1 

• I Snno laavarnao. 

' 62. Stand 


1 

* sganiric-. 

56. Daughter . 

• i anao ngalfira. 

83. Die 


> till-. 

57. Slave 

• rao. 

'^4. Give 


• ' mi-. 

58. Cnltivator . 

• 1 Ini khavh mi. 

t 

'>5. Ron 


. npitam-. 

39. Shepherd . 

♦ 

• yao tahomn. 

66. Up . 


. utnnpi'heng. 

s 60. God . 

. Varivnrj. 

67. JTcar 


. ; knnpnle’.j. 

61. Devil 

- ] cbi]i1. 

i 

6S. Dotvii 


1 

. 1 uchicg.'hong. 

62. San . 

1 

a 1 ieimik. 

i 

69. Far 


i 

• kiitnia. 

63. Moon 

1 

< j kaohung. 

90. Before 


. ‘ rida. 

64. Star . 

• 1 sira. 

91. Behind 


. akbar&Tigf fikb^sttk. 
i 

65. Fire . 

1 

• i mci. 

i 

1 92. Who 1 . 

f 


i 

. j khi'pakhala ? 

66. Water 

• 1 taro. 

93. What? . 


.,thi? 

1 

67. Honae 

■ shim. 

94. Why? 


. kht-sata 

i 

68. Honse 

. - , dgui. 

ij 95. And 


. angka-la, la. 

69. Cow . 

• • 1 Eimnk. 

i 

I 96. But 


. ka. 

70. Dog . 

■ • fa. 

.! 

1 97. If . 


. ' akba. 

71. Cat . 

1 

- • lainl. 

! 

j 96. Yes 


. znn. 

72. Coot 

• • bar va bar va), 

1 

1; 

1 99. N’o . 

». 

1 


• , ®“gRa. 

73. Duck 

\ 

• . ' Tana. 

1 

j! lOO. Alas 


. ' iyavo. 

74. Aes . 

- - ' signi katba. 

1 

l^lOl A father . 


\ 

\ 

. ^ ava akha. 

75. Camel 

. . nl 

1 

j 102. Of a father 


! 

. ava akba-tvni. 

76. Bird 

• • * Taiiao. 

! 

\ 

1 

1 103. To a father 


. ava rikha-li. 

<*- • . .|vi-,tsat-. 

Tangthnl (XJthml) -2lp ~ 

i 

} 

104. From a father 

• 

. ava akha-tvoi eina. 



Tuii|;).!inl (Uklirnl), 

IvMgllFll. 

Tiingkhnl (Ukhtal). 

lor*. Two frttiit w . . 

.'ivA klinni. 

l:vj. Good 

kn-plm. 

loti, i'n!lu^^ 

ilv.'i liiiig. 

Uetti'i' 

pha kamni. 

UC. Of fal!;i'r> 

iiv.\ liinp.wiii. 

i:n. llo-t 

jvliii maiknpn. 

lOr. To f.v.liorit 

Vjoia ffttlirra 

flvii I'ing-li. 

.^vfi I'inp-w «i ein.a. 

l:t.*.. Jlipb 

llii't. Higher 

kn-cl;ni. 

cliui kaniai. 

11 11. A oa’iL'lifor 

Sn*io nklm. 

137. llichfRt , 

chili maiknpa. 

HI. Of tv I’.M'-pliU’r . 

fti'ao tipBliivn v'lfcha-vrui. 

Ill'S. \ lioriio . 

sigui a-rfi ukha. 

112 To a d.ioplilcr . 

anno npal.ivn a'Kiindi. 

111?. .\ mare 

aigai fi-lfi akhn. 

1 l;i Fri nj -a vi.aJisrl tor 

:\n:io np\l:ivn ;ikliR«uni 
finn. 

l*l*k Hordes 

siptii n-vfl ta*r:'ik>khii. 

11}. Tttot!a?]CUl''r.« 

ar.ao npaliva kliani. 

111 . Mart'H 

sigui ri'lri ta-ruk-khn, 

Ilf-. OnacliScr* 

anao iip.al.iva Iiinp 

1 12. A bull , 

aiinnk a-ra akha; 

lit', or vlniiplitvTi' . 

( 

anil'- iip'itlaMi I'inp-ttiii. 

l ilt. A low . . 

siinuk a-ln fikha. 

1 IT. To ds'jclittr* . 

fiTia.v nyiil.iva liing-li. 

Mi. Ilnlla 

simnk &>vfi tn-ruk-kha. 

lit. l-'iomviniichtcr* 

n**atnvA Wnj:«wui 
oinn. 

Mr>. Cow* 

sinmk a-la tA-n'ik-klm, 

Jl’.', A po 4 Jr.nt’ 

mi k»idi& ri!,l ana. 

Mil, A dog 

ffi va i'lklia. 

12'‘>. Of n p< ovl »r.aa 

mi kapli.'i akha-wni. 

1 17. A bitch 

fn lA uklin. 

121. Tu B pr-oil n.mi . 

mi kaidiA iikha'Ii. 

MS. Doga 

fa va ta.i-fik-kha. 

J2i. I’tora n pot’ll mail 

loi Icrpliii i*ik1i.a-tvDi cina. 

M?. DitchcE 

f.a la ta-rAI:-kha. 

12.'i. Two good men . 

mi knpliu klinni. 

i-IO. A ho goat 

mo ra akha. 

J2-r. Good men 

mi knpli:i Iiinp. 

151. A female goat 

me va Akha. 

12.'>, i-tf govid men 

mi knplifi 1iing-wni. 

lG2. GrntB . a 

me (A-rAk-kha. 

120. To good men 

mi kn;diri bing-li. 

153. A mule deer 

sangui u-ra Akha. 

J27. From pooii tnon 

mi knpliii bing-wni cina. 

151. A female deer . 

sang'ii u-la akha. 

ISiS. A co«k 1 woman . • 

Hb.mno knphu I'lkhnun. 

K>5. Di'iT 

saiigai tA-n'ik- klui. 

12?. A I nd l)or 

noi-biiino maySrnno ma- 
l:aph& rikliniin. | 

150. 1 am 


139. Gtrod aromen 

131. A Ind girl 

ahanao kapliu bing. 

iiorbitiao iignlinao ma- 
kapha uk'iana. 

157. Then ait . 

l.tS. lie is 

nn-ua. 

u*im. 
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Englisli. 

Tuaglihul (Ukbrnl). 

Knellfh, 

Tiiiglhal (Oklirnl}. 

159. We ore . 

• • 

ithuiii-na. 

169. You lical (Past Tcmr) 

nnthnnina nhao'wa. 

160. Ton are . 

• • 

ua-na, nnthum-na. 

190. Tiny bent (Past Tense) 

athnmnn nbao-wn. 

161. They are . 

• • 

uthnm-na. 

191. I am beatiiip 

• 

inn shno-d.'i Ini-li. 

162. I vraa 

• • 

ina 

192. 1 wns I'cntinK 

• 

inn shno-prii. 

163. Thou west 

• • 

nnnn 

103. 1 bnd bi-nteii 


inn shno-hhi'rn-s.’ii. 

164. Ho ■was . 

• • 

unit fu-bM. 

194. 1 may Iwat 


inn f<hao«pjii. 

165. We ■were . 

■ < 

ithnmna sil-sai. 

105. I shall benf 


inn slino-m, shao-gn. 

166. You were . 

« 

natbumua ea-shi. 

196. Thou wilt Itat 


nnnn slino-ta. 

167. They were 


uthninnn s.'i-sui. 

197. Ilf will bint 


Ana slino-ni 

168. Be . 


ngash-ln, sii-la. 

IPS. We shall lie.nt 


itlium.'in shno-m. 

169. To be 


ka-ngnsfi. 

199. Yon will heat 


nnthnmna slinn-ra. 

170. Being 


sa-dn. 

200. They will h at 


Atlinmiin sliao-m. 

171. Having been 


Ba-hhi-m-dn. 

201 . 1 shonhl beat 

• • 

inn sbpo-ra-li. 

172. 1 may be . 

• 

inn pn-pui. 

202. 1 am l>eafen 

• > 

i-li sliaii-wa. 

173. I shall be . 


ina eu-rn. 

203. 1 was lieiiti n 

• e 

i-li shao-P.Ai. 

174. 1 should be 

• 

inn sa-ra-li. 

204. I shall !«• iK-aten 

i-li hlmo-m bant. 

175. Beat 

« • 

shno-ln. 

205. 1 CO 

• 

i isai.a. 

176. To beat . 

« • 

ka*bhao. 

20C. Tluiupoesi 

• 

nn tsat*n. 

177. Beating . 


shao-da. 

207. He goes . 

• • 

A tsat-n. 

178. Having beaten 


shao-hai-ra-da. 

208. We go 

• 

ithiiro tsat-n. 

17&. 1 beat 

• 

ina shao-wa. 

209. You go . 

■ » 

ii.-itlinni tsat-n. 

180. Thou beatest 


nana sbao-'wn. 

210. They go . 

• • 

uthum tsnf-n. 

161. He beats . 

. 

ana sbao-'tva. 

211. I went 


i tsni-tn-wn. 

182. We beat . 

• 

ithnmna shao-nn. 

212. Thou wentest 


nn fs.at-in-wn. 

183. Yon beat . 

■ 

nathnmna shao-'wn. 

213. He went . 


A ts.af-tu-wn. 

184. They b'eat . 


athumna slino.-wa. 

214. We wont . 

• • 

ithnm tsat-tn-ws. 

185. I beat (Past leuse) 

ina shao-'n-a. 

215. You went 

• • 

nntliniii t^at-ln-wa. 

186. Thou beatest (Past 
Tense). 

liana shac-iva. 

216. They went. 

• 

athnm tsat-ln-ntn. 

167. He beat (Past Tense) 

ana shao-wa. 

217. Go . 

• ■ 

tsnt-In. 

188. We beat (Past Tense) 

ithntDun sliao-wa. 

218. Going 

• 

isat-tn. 




219. Gone 

■ 

tsat-ho wa. 
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Volume V — Part i. 

BENGALI. 

Fagc 11 . — Duiing the twenty years that have elapsed since this volume was pub- 
lished, much progress has been made in the study of the Bengali language and its early 
literalure. For this we are chiefly indebted to the labours of the Bangiya Sahitya 
Parishad, a society founded in Calcutta, which has conducted enquiries into both these 
branches of study on a thoroughly scientific basis.. For much of what follows, I am 
indebted to one of its most learned members. Professor Suniti Kumar Chatterii, D.Lit. 
(Lond.). 

Eegarding the origin of the name * Bengal ’, which is discussed on this page, it is 
now established that, in medieval Bengali literature, the word ‘ BafigSla’ ( ) was 

employed to denote what is now Eastern Bengal. The Province of Bengal consisted 
originally of four tracts : — 

1. VnrSndrn or Gandn, corresponding to Trhni is now Nortli Bengal. 

2. Budhn, „ „ „ West Bengal. 

3. Banga, „ „ „ Bast Bengal. 

4. Saniatata „ „ „ The Delta. 

In medieval times, in Bengali literature, the word ‘ Bahgala ’ began to be used as 
an equivalent for ‘ Banga ’. 

As early as the closing centuries of the first millennium a. d., the meaning of 
‘ Gauda ’ became extended so as to include West Bengal, that, is to say, it was used to 
connote Vareudra and Badha together, and ‘ Samatata ’ and ‘ Banga ’ both came to be 
used as synonyms for South-East and Bast Bengal, respectively. During the same period, 
in Western India, ‘Banga’ became loosely applied to all Bengal, and this application 
gradually became accepted to some extent in Bengal itself, and helped to the adoption in 
modern times of the western term ‘ Bangala ’ as the national name. On the other hand. 
West Bengal, with Nadia for its centre, gradually became known as ‘ Qauda’, and thus, 
in early, — pre-Moslem, — inscriptions, Gauda and Banga came to be used as terms for 
West and East Bengal, respectively. 

At the present day, Bengalis call the whole country ‘ Bangala’' or ‘ Bangla ’ or 
* Bahgala-de5’, in each case, be it observed, the name of the country ending in a long d. 
'I’his term includes all Bengal, North, South, Bast, and West. But when they say 
‘ Bahgal-deS ’, without the final d of Bangala, they mean East Bengal,— not any speci- 
fic tract, but the whole area in which the language is characterized by the peculiarities 
noted in this Survey as belonging to Eastern Bengali. A Bengali-speaker, no matter 
whei’e he comes from, is called a ‘ but a man from East Bengal is called a 

‘ Tldngdl ’. The forms ‘ Bangala ’, ‘ Bangali ’, with the wider connotation, ai’e no doubt 
borrowed from the Hindustani (or Western Indian) ' Bangdld’ and 'BangdlV, while 
the other forms, without the final d or *, are older, being derived normally from the 
medieval ‘ Bangala ’, and retaining the older connotation of that word. At the present 

•All Ihiisii worfb iniiy indiiferently bo gpolt with ny or ifith ». Thas, BSngSla otVanald Bafilg 

(IT 7?iin(//o VtWl, aad bo on. So also, lower down, wc may have VtwiO! or 5odd/ for East Bengal. 
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day ‘Bangal’ 1ms become a term of contempt. A West Bengali speaker habitually 
employs it in a disparaging sense, although he would call himself a Bangali with the 
final i ; and sometimes an East Bengali person, will resent the use of the word ‘ BahgaV, 
if accompanied by a tone of voice or gesture of contempt, although he will not object to 
his patois and his part of the province being called, respectively, ‘ Bangal-bbasha ’ and 
‘Bangal-des’, This contemptuous use of the word' Bangal’ is old. It is found in 
Western Bengal waitings of the 12th century S and its use to denote East Bengal car- 
ries (.n the tradition oi an earlier state of affairs, in which the employment of the wmrd 
Bangala in this sense is attested by epigraphic and literary remains. 

All this would seem to show that the mysterious ‘ City of Bengala’ of the Portu- 
guese W'l'iters was probably simply the city of Dacca. 

Fage 14<, line 11 of Text fri>m below'. To the remarks on the Sauskritization, as 
practised tw'enty years ago, I gladly add the followaug account by Professor Suniti 
Kumar Chatterji of the present state of affairs : — 

Daring the last two or three daoadea, there lias been quite a rerolntion in liM-ary Bengali. Bankim's 
later -works already employ a very vigorous style -which is more true to the native genins of the langnage 
than before ; .nnd faxcopt of coarse in the -writings of a clan of Sanskritists) there has been a constant 
attempt to bring the literary langnage more in line with the colloquial. Meanwhile the Calcnita collognial 
— that used b 5 ‘ edneated people in West Bengal — rapidly gained gronnd, Cnlcntta being the intellectnal 
centre of the Bengali nation, and students from every part of Bengal flocking thither in their thouxands 
every -yc.ar. This fact Imsbrocght about a lingnistio nutty in Bengal sneh as w.is never known befoie. The 
upper classes everywhei-o speak or try to speak the langnage of the educated people of Calontta and of the 
snrronuding districts, and the old dialectal pecnliarities, at least in the speech of -the upper classes, are fast 
vanishing. We have thasnoi^, a standard colloqnial which is understood by all classes, and is spoken every- 
where by the educated. 

Within recent years there has ariaeii a strong movement to employ this stiindard colloquial for pnrposes 
of ordinary literatnre. It has a grammar more advanced than that of the literary language, or sadhu bhSshd. 
Thus IcariUclthe has become korchhe or IcSckchhe, and ’rfistl JtariyH has become 

htirB ; a large amount of coltnquiat idioms and -ivoids are employed, and the syntax is not the stiff, lifeless 
syntax of High Bongali, hut is more flexible, more vivid, and more true to the native spirit. Already in the 
drama, in poetry, and in most novels, the standard colloquial has obtained a dominant position, bnt in literary 
prose there is still a very numerous class of writers -who continue to employ only the forms of High Bengali, — 
forms which represent the slate of things in the speech of thr’ee or four centuries ago. 

While the Staodai'd (Calcatta) Colloquial has de-viated considerably from the old form, the East Bengal 
dialects ore on tlio other hand more Conservative, and preserve to a ureater extent the forms of the old 
t.angnagc ; hat it mnst also he said that among the advocates of the employment of the Siand.’ird Colloqnial 
for all liicratuie, ther.' are quite a number of writers from Bast Bengal who, in speaking, have not even 
■wholly got rid of their Bast Bengal accent. In short, we have at the pre.sent day twi, forms of Bengali in 
actual emplovmnni,— the sadhu hhatha, which is sadhu only in sticking to an older form of grammar, but is 
not nearly so Sanskrilizcd a* it was under the auspices of the Pandits of the College of Fort William and their 

successors,— and the chaliii bhOsha, Sir Rabindranath Tagore nscs both with equal strength In 

the Standard Colloquial, as employed in writing, there is ordinarily no attempt to employ any standardized 
or syntcnintizcd spelling. Those who are more rarefnl in this matter try to make the spelling true to the 
pronuncintimi by inserting an aprstropho, which is intended to sliow that an »-sonnd has been dropped and 
that the preceding a liashccn changed too ; e. g. he does, is hve in both the literary and colloqnial. 

while linving done, -the kiriga of literary language,— has become ^Sre, in the colloquial, and 

this tore is written -sp’o, <>r C^tC?, and by careless writers simply which may be confused with 
he doc.s. So 5 ^, Atf/a ho became, of the literary lan^Dage, should, for the oolloqniiil, be written 
y’EI, httt we find it ouite frequently written CStCeil, CV15J, or 

' For instance, ServSnandfa, a writer of West Bengal, in a comnientaiy (dated 1169) on the dictionary called the 
'Aroafk-ois’ in explaining the word sidimala. dried fish, says nilh evident contempt, that it is the kind of thine which 
V'ojU who conduct thcmECiTCt Uke 
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JPage 16, line 19. — Bengali Literature. Attention must here be drawn to an im- 
portant book wliich has been described in two articles in the Journal of tlie Bangiya 
Sahitya Parishad for 1323 B. s. (1916 A. D.), and by Father Hosten in Vol. IX of 
‘ Bengal Past and Present ’. It is entitled Orepar Xastrer ^ (i. e., Shaslrer) Orth Blied 
or ‘ The Exposition of the Doctrine of Mercy’, an old Bengali account of the Roman 
Catholic faith composed by Father Frey Manoel da Assump 9 a 6 , Portuguese Augustinian 
Missionary at Nagori, Bhawal, near Dacca. It was composed throughout in the 
Bengali language written in the Roman character on each left-hand page with a Portu- 
guese version facing it on the right, in the year 1734 a. d., and was printed in Lisbon 
in 1743. A mutilated copy of it has survived in the library of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal. This, with the same author’s Bengali Vocabulary (see p. 23) and a catechism, 
both printed in the same year, are probably the first books ever printed in the Bengali 
language. The Crepar Xaatrer Orth Bhed is of great importance for the history of 
that form of speech, for, owing to its being printed phonetically in the Roman character, 
it gives a very clear idea of the Dacca pronunciation of Bengali in the middle of the 
18th century. 

I have said that this book is probably one of the first Bengali bonks printed, but it 
is possible that there may have been one earlier. I owe to the kindness of Dr L. 
Barnett of the British Museum the following translation of an extract from the report 
of Francisco Fernandez (died A, n. 1602) to his Jesuit superiors written in 1599 from 
the city of Siripura \ He says ; — 

‘ The children [ at the port of Siripura] came out to greet us, singing in procession 
and begging us most earnestly to teach them and indoctrinate them, because they were 
idle and lost for lack of a teacher. Their entreaty moved us so much that, being unable 
ourselves to attend to their instruction, we arranged ndth one of those in our company 
that he should set up a school and undertake the [teaching] of these children ; and this 
was the first, and not the least important, act of our Mission. And in order that it 
might be more beneficial, I composed a short Catechism of the mysteries of our faith by 
way of questions and answers, which Father Domingo de Sosa translated into their 
language, and it is profitable not only to the children but also to the adults and to the 
Portuguese themselves ; for they teach thereby the Christian doctrine to their male 
and female slaves and to the people of the land who are subject to them.’ 

This must be the oldest European work in Bengali, but I do not know whether it 
was ever printed. Fernandez wrote this letter in January 1699, and embarked on his 
voyage from Cochin to Bengal in May 1598. So the catechism was composed, and trans- 
lated by De Sosa, in 1698. 

' Tlie Fortugnese represented the sd-sonnd of Eengeli by x. 

• Taken from Bartholome Alcazar’s Cirono-hintorm rfe la Oompahia etn Jrsut, cn fa Provtueia de Toledo, Parte 
(Madrid, 1710), pji. 290ff. 
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ORJYA. 

Fage 370.— Secti<m dealing with Oriya literature. Balm Monmohan Clmlfravnrti 
has given me the following fuller note, wliieh .should he siihstituted for the account on 
this page taken from Beanies’ Comparative Grammar : — 

Excepting a few Bamsabalis, or genealogical works, the entire Oriya literature is in 
poetry. The existing works do not go beyond tho IGth century A. l).; Imt Oriya words 
and sentences have been found in inscriptions of the IJtb century. The enrHc.«t com- 
positions appear to have been lost. 

Among Pre-British productions the earliest are .=ongs and religious trajj.slations. 
The songs are chiefly in the form of chattlisas, or groups of four or more couplets, but 
occasionally in clihandas (ordinary verses) or chhapois (groups of six couplets). As a 
rule they deal with the love of Eadha and Krishna, and only rarely with human love. 
Of the religious poems the most popular are : — 

i. The Bhagabata of Jagannatha Dasa (finst half of 16lh century). 

ii. The Bahavn f Rojadynno] of Balarama Dusa {circa first quarter of the 16th 

century). 

iii. 'Ihe Blidrata of Sarola Basa (not earlier than the first half of the IGth cen- 

tury). 

iv. The SarabaihSa of Achyutananda Basa (beginning of the 10th century). 

These poems are not translations, hut summaries and free adaptations of the Sans- 
krit originals. They, and especially the Bhagabata, exercised and still exercise an 
immense influence on the Oriya intellect and feelings ; and, though poetically not of a 
high order, they paved the way for the later poets. 

Among the later poets the chief names are (i) Diua-krushna Base, (ii) Upendra 
EhsAja, and (iii) Abhimanyu Samantasiinhara. Their poetry more or less follows the 
later Sanskrit classics, and adopts the rules of Sanskrit alamTcaras. 

Bina-krushna Basa preceded Upendra Bhafija and composed tho well-known poem 
the Basa-kallola, which deals with the early life of Krishna at Vrindavana and Mathura. 
Every line in it begins with the letter ha. 

Upendra Bhanja, who flourished towards the end of the 17th century, belonged to 
the royal family of Gumsura, a petty hill state in the Ganjam Bistrict in Madras. With 
his father, be was driven out in a family war, and is said to have settled in Nayagarh 
another petty hill state, now in Orissa. The most celebrated of the Oriya poets, and the 
most prolific, his fame chiefly rests on his two fictional poems, the Zdbatigabaii and the 
Eatibrahmdvdasundarl, both called after the names of their heroines, and on the 
BaidehUahilnsa, which is based on the Bdmdgaiia. He composed in all forty-two works, 
of which at least twenty wwe based on fiction. His poems forms storehouses of rhetori- 
cal excellences and show a master’s hand in vocabulary and word selection ; but, by the 
use of innumerable Sanskrit synonyms and verbal formations, his verse has been made 
unintelligible and has further been disfigured by obscene descriptions. 

Abhimanyu Ssmantasimhara (a. n. 1758-1806) also came of a Zamind.ir’.s family. 
He belonged to the Cuttack District, and is said to have died at VTindavana as a Vaishpava 




STANDARD LIST OF WORDS AND SENTENCES 

(COLLOQUIAL) LANGUAGE. 


fngluh. 

OflVU. 

Kngliih. 

1. One .... 

'kn, gntO, gOtiO. 

£0. IK- . 


2. Two .... 

diii. 

27. Of him 


S. Three 

tini. 

28. Hi- . 


4. Four 

cimri. 

29. Tbt-y 


5. Five . . . • 

pacha. 

30. Of lliom 

* # 

6. Six . 

chbn. 

31. Their 

t . 

7. Seven 

Buie. 

32. Hand 

» . 

8. Eight 

nt'ha. 

ns. Ymt 


9. Nine .... 

nan. 

34. Noi-e 


10. Ten . 

dalft. 

35. Eye , , 


11. Twenty 

k/lrii®. 

.36. Month . 


12. Fifty 

pachafo. 

37. Tootli 


IS. Hnndred , . 

<nfi. 

38. Ear , . 


14, I . 

mu. 

39. llnir. 


IG. Of me 

mOra. 

40. Head. 


10. Mine .... 

mOra. 

J41. Tongno 

1 


17. We . 

iimroaDS. 

42. Belly 


18. Of uB 

atnmSnahkaTa. 

1 43. Back 


19. Onr 

Smmannnkara. 

j 44. Iron . 


20. Then 

. iu. 

j 45. Gold 


21. Of thee , 

. tOra. 

40. Silver . 


22. Thine 

• iora. 

47. Father 


23. Ton , 

. tumg. 

48. Mother 


24. Of you 

. tnmbbara, (yiot reepeetful) 
Usice.. 

49. Brother , 


25. Tour 

. fnmbhara, (not reepeetful) 

50. Sister . 

■ 
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IN THE Of?IYA 

OfJy* 

tv. 

tfini. 

tilrA. 

(.'■mftnt. 

f ‘-niiin.-iiikAtn. 

tivmannnLniTi. 

Itiittv. 

K'lp 

n.ik'n. 

Itkhi. 

j mnbn. 

I tliiti, 

1 

kanri. 

Kaln, kpf!i. 
inni/dn, 

]ibli.i. 

pCtR. 

pitbi. 

luhii. 

snini, 

rOpi'i. 

bopa, bapa. 

, bau ; (grandmother) mS- 

. bhiii, (among Brahmagae) 
nana. 

, bbaum, (among Brahmams)' 
naui, (among loioerelnssB!, 
_ etpetfCaily in Puri) 




EngVuli. 

IS 

1 

1 English. 

Oriyi. 

51. Mnn 

. 

manisa (homo) ; morda 
(ttV;. 

78. Eat 

• 


kha*. 

-52. Wonuitt 

. 

tills ; (female) maikinia. 

79. Sit . 

■ 

• 

has-. 

-53. Wife 

• • • 

xnuipa. 

80. Come 


• 

as-. 

54. Child 

• • 

pila. 

81. Beat 


• 

mir-. 

■55. Son . 


pna. 

82. Stand 


• 

this ho-. 

56. Danghter 

• • * 

jhia. 

83. Die 


• 

mar-. 

57. Slave. 


dasa. 

84. Give 


• 

do-. 

-58. Cultivator 

• ‘1 

chasha. 

« 

85. Run 


• 

daiif-. 

59. Shepherd 

1 

, , . 1 mep^ha-rakhnala. 

86. TTp . 


• 

uparS. 

*60* God • 

! 

t 

Oia. 

87. Near 

■ 

• 

pakhS. 

•61. Devil 

! 

asnra, Saltan. 

88. Down 

• 

• 

tale. 

■63. Sun . 

.jfiurja* 

1 

89. Far . 

• 


dQra. 

•63. !Uaon 

1 

1 

• • « 

1 

chsda. 

90. Before . 

• 


age. 

64. Star . 

! 

. . .1 tdra, tard. 

i 

91. Behind . 

» 

• 

pachhS. 

■65. T'ire . 

. ; ml 

92. Who P . 

• 

• 

kie P 

66. Water 

• • ■ 

paui. 

93. What? . 

» 

• 

kaa^a, (tn Balasore) kisa 

67. House 

1 

« • • 

1 

ghara. 

94. Why P . 


• 

kShiki, kimpS F 

■ 68. Horse 

• • • 

ghOiS. 

95. -And .' 


• 

ebaiig, 0. 

69. Cow . 

. 

gai. 

96. But . 


• 

kintn. 

'70. Dog . 

• • • 

kukknxa. 

97. H . 


• 

i'she. 

.71. Cat . 

* • * 

bilSi. 

98. Yes 


•» 

ha. 

72. Cock. 

• • • 

kukuiS. 

99. No . 

■ 

■ 

nahi. 

73. Dnck 

• • • 

batak, hasa. 

100. Alas 

• 

• 

haya. 

'74. Ass . 

• • • 

gndha. 

101. A father . 

• 

• 

eka bapa. 

75. Camel 

• • • 

Ota. 

102. Of a father 


• 

eka bapa-ia. 

•76. Bird . 

• • • 

cha^bSi. 

103. To a father 

• 

• 

eka bapa-kn. 

77. Go . 

• • • 

jS- (roof ). 

104. From a father 

• 

- 

eka hapa-^haro. 
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EngUsli. 


Opy*. 


106. Two fathers 


106. Fathers . 


107. Of fathers 


dni bapa. 


bapa-manS. 


bSpa-mSnankara. 


108. To lathers . . hapa mSnanku. 


110. A daughter 


IIL Of a daughter 


112. To a daughter 


jhia-tie. 


jhia-tiS-ra. 


jhia-tiS-kn. 


113. From a daughter* . jhia-tis-tharu. 


114, Two daughters 


115. Daughters 


jfliiS jhia. 


jhia-maug. 


116. Of daughters • > « jhia-manaukaia. 


IIV. To daughters 


118. From daughters 


110. A good man 


jhia-mfina^InL. 


jhia-manahka-thaca. 


jane hhala loha. 


120. Of a good man . • jane hhala lokara. 


121. To a good man 


jane hhala loka-ku. 


123. Two good men 


124. Good men 


dui jana bhaln Igka. 


, hhala loka«mdne. 


132. Good 


1 183. Better 


1 134. Best 


135. High 


109. From fathers - . tepa-mananka-tharo, 136. Higher 


137. Highest 


138. A horse 


r 139. A mare 


140. Horses 


1 141. Mares 


1 142. A hull 


143. A cow 


144. Bulls 


145. Cows 


146. A doz 


1 147. A Ktch 


' 148. Dogs 


]22. From a good man , jang hhala loha-thfim. , 149. Bitches 


1 160. A he goat 

i 

I 161. A female goat 


126. Of good men . . hhala loka-rnSnankara. . 162, Qoats 

126. To good men . . hhala loka-manankn. !| 16S. A male deer 

! 

127. From good men . hhala loka-maminka-tharn. ' 154. A female deer 


12S. A good woman . . ] jane hhala tilla. 


129. A had hoy- 


130. Good Women 


131. A had girl 


. I jane mxmda halaka. 


. I hhala tilla>mane. 


gOrie manda halika. 


165. Deer 


i 156. lam 


167. Then art 


16S. He is 


I apekhja krnta hhala. 


sahn-tham bhaln. 


apgbhja krata licha. 

sahn-tham Scha. 

gatie ghopi. 

gatig ghep. 

ghara-mfing, 

gharl-mang. 

gatae sandba. 

gatae gai. 

sanUa-mang. 

ggi'Eahn, gai-mdng. 

gape knkknra. 

gape mgi knkknra. 

knkkni-a-sahu, kukknts-- 
mane. 

mai knkknm-sabn. 
gapg an^iin chhgli. 
gape mgi chbeli 
chbeli-sabn. 

, gatae anchin harina. 

, gatae mai harina. 


mn hug, mu achhi ; .gmg 
hga, ame achhn 

tu hna, achhn ; tnmg hna, 
achha. 

sg hng, achhi. 
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English, 

. OfiyS. 

English. 

■ Oriya. 

159, Wo nro 


• 

ammanfi ItSu, aohhn. 

186. Tbon beatest 
Tense). 

(Past 

tu maiiln. 

160. Yon aro . 



tnmS hua, acbha. 

187. He bent (Past Tense) . 

se mania. 

161. Thcj' nro . 



semiins bunnti, aohbanti. 

188. We beat (Post Tense) . 

ammanS mariln. 

162. I was 



mu thili. 

189. Yon beat (Past Tense) 

turns marila. 

168. Thon vrast 



tn tbiln. 

190. They bent (Past Tense) 

semans marilS. 

164. He was . 



se thila. 

191, I am beating 

• 

mu maruaohhi. 

165. We wera , 



iimmane tbilu. 

192, I was beating . 

• 

mu mamthili. 

166. Yon were 



tnmS tbila. 

193. I had beaten 


mu marithili. 

167. They were 



s5mnn5 thils. 

1 94. I may beat 


mu mari pari. 

16S. Be . 



hna. 

195. I shall beat 


mu maribi. 

169. To 1)0 



Iicba>kn. 

196. Tbon wilt beat . 

• 

tu mnribn. 

170. Being 



ben. 

197. He will beat 


ss mSriba. 

171. Having been 



bCi. 

198. We shall beat . 

• 

ammnne m&ribn. 

172. I may bo . 



mu boi p5ri. 

199. You will beat . 


turns mSriba. 

173. I sball be . 



mu b6bi. 

200. They will beat . 


sSmane maribe. 

174. 1 sbonld bo 



morn bebn nobita. 

201. I should beat . 


mSra mniiba nchita. 

175. Beat 



inara. 

202. I am beaten 


mu mara khoichhi. 

176. To beat , 



mariba-kn. 

203. I was beaten 


mu mara kbaithili. 

177. Beating . 



xnaru. 

204. I shall be beaten 


mu mara khaibi. 

178. Having beaten 



mikri. 

205. I go 


mu Jae. 

179. I bent , 



mu mai€, mari. 

206. Thou goest 


tu ]au. 

180. Thon beatest 



tu mara. 

207. He goes . 


sS i'aS. 

181. He beats . 



se mars. 

208. We go 


fimmSnS Jan. 

182. Wo beat . 



. • • .A* 

amznane mard. 

209. You go . 

• 

tume i^a. 

183. Yon boat , 



turns mam. 

210. They go . 

• 

sSmonS Janti, ]iti. 

184. They beat 

- 


scmhue maranti. 

211. I went 

• 

mu J'aitbili, gaU. 

185. I beat (Past Tense) 

• 

mu marili. 

212. Thou wentest . 

• 

tn i'aithilu, gain. 
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Engliili. 

■[ 

OflyS. 

1 

. . . i 

Ofiyi, 

213. Ho ■went . 

sC> i'iiithilri, galA. | 

227. Pul the saddle upon j 
his hack, | 

ta pithi-iv Jin Vii'-hn, 

214. Wo wont . 

amn)aii& i'nitbiin, gain. j 

il 

225. 1 hnvo In-aton his son 
with mnny slrijivs. 

tiitl til pim-fcn lislmt littfl-rO 
infipt tn.ariehhi. 

216. Too went 

tsmC i'nithiln, gala, .! 

•j 

^ 22;'. Hr is grar.inir onlth* | 
1 on the top of tho 

1 hill. 

so pabapi nparO glnt 
clminu.ncblii. 

1 

216. They wont . • \ 

srnn&nc jiiithile, giiK>. .| 

230. Up is sitting pji n 
hors- timlcr ihnt 

rS gn''bha-mfll.'' ghfiyi 

ijpitp Ittsi-nolihi. 

217. Go . 

]iia. 

;2.31. Ilii hr.'th.'r is talirr 
! tlititi hi» si'trr. 

lara hhiii torn l)Ii»nni*{liarn 
iU-fipt. 

218. Going . . 

\ 

]U1I. 

' 232. Tho prim of that is 
■ two rajs.'cs ntid u 

halt. 

1 

tAm d.im arhsi Infila, 

211^. Gone , . . 

\ 

iai. 

; 233. My father liver in that 

, sinnll hoifo, ! 

' 1 

w'lra baji-a sthi sAnn {rhsrati- 
ri' mill*.. 

220. Wliat is yonr nsmo ? . I tflrn ns knonn ? ' 1 23-t. Giro thi*. mp>'o Jo liim ■ 

1 ■ i 

■ fii-kn 6 iaftk.a.li dia. 

221. How old is this lioisoF j 

i 

C gti^fAra baynsft kOtfl ? ' 

’i 2.3.'5. Take thore rnjws 
; from him. 

[ 

' fA*f1i5r« Ke MfttA-Ssihu nsft. 

1 

222. How far is it from 
hor.i to Ensiimir P 

1 ] 

1 Haamlra <'-tham kCW dOraP ^ 

1 

!‘23f.. Jli'ftt him well and 
bind him with ropr">. 

• lA.kn kbnh niAra 6 dniliji't^ 
b.tndha. 

223. How many sons nro 

tbcre in yonr father’s 
ilOObO P 

224. I have walked a long 

way lo-dny. 

.225. The son of my nncle 
is married to his 
sister. 

tern hapa-ghnrC kfll5H pna 
achhanti P 

mu a']i bC'-il bats chaticbhi. 

mOcn kharnta-puabhai turn 
bhauni-ko bibbu hciiarhhi. 

. 2.37. Pmw water from the 
well. 

! 23?. IVnlk ircforc mo . 

1 

i 23;'. Wlro-e boy romes bo. 

1 biud yon P 

1 240, Fjwm wlmm did yon 
' Imy tlmt ? 

j kun-rn pint karhn. 

* 

mfl Rga-rt- rh,aln. 

to parhliti-rO tAlia pna a*o* 
nrbhi f 

kalia-tbani ti-k« kinila ? 

226. In the honso is tho 
saddle of the white 
horse. 

dbnla ghOrara Jin ghsra 
nchbi. 

2-11. From n sbopkooper of 
the villago. 

r 

<t 

gHnv jftOu drtk'&fii-thArn. 
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Volume VI. 

Page 62 . — Specimen II of the Awadlii spoken in Lucknow District. In a review 
of this Volume of the Survey in * Saraswati a magazine published in Allahabad, for 
jSIay, 1905, the specimens oJ‘ the Awadhi of Lucknow are criticized as incorrect, and the 
folloM-ing alternative version of the second specimen is ottered. It is from the pen of 
Pandit Syam Bihari jMiSra, whose home is in that District: — 


[Np. 6.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Mediate Group. 

EASTERN HINDI. 

AwADDi DiaiiEct. (District, Lucknow.) 

^ feti ^ ^ # fw^rrf 

"snit \ ^ w ^ \ 

• Cy* 

^ ^ fPr I 

vr I ^ H 5t ^ ^ 

I ^ ^TH W # WT m?T H f 

^ ^ ’?n^T I ^ 

^ qf^cT H t ^ mrit ^ I Wf cf ^ 

^ I cl^ ^^Tcl fTHT?r I 

Hign t # ^1 f^^rf h 

'SStTJT Hig ^3^^ ^ ^ f^f^r W it 
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TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 


Tak-gSw-ina yakai-lamljardfir-kc nanlnsari biliya raliai. Jab walii-ki 

One-village-ill one-landlord-of little daughter teas. When her 

'omii'i swara-satrah-bars-ki bbai, tab latnbardtit-kii wahi-ku-biyah-ki 

age sixteen-scveiiteen-gears-of became, then fhe-lnndlord-lo her-warriage-oj 
pMkiri barhi. "Wabe-bertyS nau-banian-ka bolay-ka larikii 

anxiety increased. At-that-iime harher-hrdhman-to nallcd-having a-loy 

dhSrliai pathami. Tliore-dinan-me eku larikn milfi. 'Wnbi-se 

to-search-for he-sent. A-few-days-in one hoy tcas-found. Ilim-toith 

bitewa-ka banabantu bana, aiiru bSmanu puchlifi-ga au biyaliB-ki 

the-girl-of horoscope agreed, and the-hrahman toas-consulied and mnrriage-of 

tayari bbai. Larika-ka bapu awa, au ley-dey-ka ^ 

arrangement toolc-place. The-loy-of father came, and iuking-ghing-of 

bat-kabaw boy-lag. Hajar rupaya babutxi kabe .‘'•unc 

word-saying io-he-hegan. A-thousand rupees much on-talking on-hearing 
tbik bba. Tab lambardar raji-kbiisi-le gbarai g£ au 

settled became. Then thc-landlord plcasnrc-tcilh io-housc iccnl and 

barat-ka dinu bada-ga. Dul‘ba-ka bfipu pandrab 

wedding-procession-of day fixed-hecame. Bridegrooni-oJ father fifteen 

bajar baratl lai-kai, bati*dh’um*dbrim-fc 

thousand member s-of -procession taken-having, greaf-pomp-show-tcilh 

dul'bim-ke-gbarai awa, auru duware-ki cam bOy-lagi. 

to-bridd s-hoiise came, and dooricay-qf ceremony to-be-hegau. 

HOm-dacbebbina-ke-xoagai-ma pandit-se takrar bwai-sai, au latbl 
Fire-sacrifice-gift-of-demanding-in the-priest-with dispute occurred, and bludgeons 

cbalai-lagi. Babut manai dunau-kaitl cbayal bbC*. Tab 

to-be-wielded-began. Many men both-sides wounded became. Then 


barat risay cbali. 

tcedding-party being-angry departed. 


TTabe-beriya gavr-kCi bbale-mnnus 

At-that-time the-viUaje-qf good-men 


yakattha hwai-kai 
together become-having 

biTvaJiu bba, 

the-marriage took-place. 


barat xoanav-lave. Cbautbe-dba 

• • 

the-marriage-party appeased. On-the-fourth-day 

au barati-lwag bbatu-barbar kbusi-to 

•and procession-people rice-great-food pleasurc-wilh 


kbaini, au bida bwai-kai ap*ne*gliarai 

ate, and leave-taking tahen-place-having to-their-own-house 


aye. 

came. 
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Fagc S6, 1. 10. —I sar here that the Awadhi of Kae Bareli closely resembles that of 
the west of Partahgarh. The vrriter of the review of this volume of the Survey in 
‘ Saraswati ’ for ^lEay. 1905, who states that he has lived for thirty-seven years in Eae 
Bareli and speaks the dialect as his native tongue, writes that this is true only for those 
parts of Bae Bareli that adjoin Partahgarh. He states that elsewhere not only is it 
different, but is the centre of the tract the language of which is rightly named Baiswarl 
(see page 9). As a specimen of this ‘Baiswari*, as spoken in other parts of Eae Bareli, 
he gives the following version of the specimen given on pp. 81 and 85 for "West Partab- 
srarh. It will be seen that there are considerable differences : — 
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INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Mediate Group. 

EASTERN HINDI. 

Atvadhi Dialect. Baeeli. 

^ m w i ^ ^ ^ 

T% I Hlf ^ I W ^ ^ TraT": 

^*1 cl ^ 1 ^ trf^cl cPlT cil-^td ^ ^1% ^ ^ 

HJIT ^ ^ ^§Tf^ ^ I ^TSfi Rfecf f% 

Hit. grr WIT TRf^ ^1% ^ 1 grr ^ ^ 

% I ^ 3^ 3^ Tit 3lT^ I 

f% TT'fW ^ xif WIh fwf^ I STf ?I5r^ ^ ^ 

^ ^Pi^T^T 5T I ^rft fWPT ^ ^ 

TIT I ^ CRT R^ci grrt Tif?: f^wrf?! i ?if¥ ^ ^ 
^T ^Tj ^TRIcl ^ f% .«h<lT TIT •Hp^cT Tift 3rR II 


TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 


Yakaa-ke 
One{-man)-of 
gaw-bhare-ka 
tho-tohole-vUlage-to 
rabai. Katba 
was. 
pandit 
^Tandit 


gbar-ina katha hoti-rabai. Hn 

the-hotise-in a{~religiou8)-reoital was-tahing-place. E.e 
nyauta din-rabai. • Sunawaiyan-iM eku Abirau 

invitation given-had. The-audience-among one coioherd-dlso 

sunai-ki-beriya wabu rwawa babut karai. Ji 

The-recital dt-the-time-qf-hearing he jveeping much made. What 

katha bicbati rabai, ni wabi-ka premi jani-kai 

recital reading teas, he him of-a-religious-t%irn-qf-mind considering 


niki-tana baitbairai au khub kbatir 
in-a-good-wag made-him-sit and much respect 
puebon ki, ‘ bbagani bbai, turn yat“n5 
ashed that, ‘Sir brother, you so-muoh 
ka ka jani-parat-bai ? ’ Tab snni-kai 


karai. 

made. 

rwawati 

weeping 


Yak din 
One day 
kabe-ka ban ? 
why are ? 


pandit 
the-Faydit 
Turn 
Ton 


Abir^ira 


aiirau 


jwar 


what what understand T This heard-having the-cowherd still-mwe violently 
jiviir rwawai-lag. Wab bwala ki, ‘Mab'raj. more §ku bbaisi 

violently io-xceep-hegan. Be said that, ’ Beverend-Sir, to-me one she-luffalo 

biyani-rabai. Wab naja.ryay-gai au parauna-ka nagaebyay .na ' :d6i.' 

and the-calf to-approach not allowed,- 


ealved-had. 


She became-sich 
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Parauna din-bliari Chilian au sajfaali-jun mari-ga. Wahi-ki fana, 

The-c<tlf the-tohole-clay lowed and at-eee/iing-time died. This-qf manner. 

Pandit, tum’hS din-bhari cliillafci-hau. Yahi-te mahi-ka deru 

0-JPandif, yon-also the-tohole-day hwing-art. This-from me-to fear 

lagat-hai, ki katau tum*hQ na walii-ki nahit mari-jaw.’ 

seizes, that by-chance yon-also not it-of like may-die.' 

The Free Translation is as on p. S3, except that in this rersion it is not stated that 
it uas the Pandit who had issued the invitation to the recitation. This is correct, for 
such an invitation is not issued by the Pandit reciter, hut by the householder who 
engages him for the ceremony. 

JPage ISo. — ^As noted in the Addenda Minora to page 26, a new edition of Mr. Bdralal’s 
Chhattisgarhi Grammar, was brought out in 1921, under the editorship of Pandit Locban 
Prasad Kavya-vinod. That gentleman has very kindly sent me the following version 
of the Parable of the Prodigal Son, in the Chhattisgarhi spoken in the District of 
Eaipur, which has been carefully revised by scholars of that locality. It may therefore 
be taken as a coiTCot example of at least one form of that dialect, which, of course, 
varies from place to place, and also according to the personal equation ot the speaker. 
The grammar is the same as that shown on pp. 28 and 29, the only important exception 
being that the genitive singular of pronorms ends in -khar instead of -kar. Thus okhar, 
instead of okar, of him. Similarly tekhar, of that, and ekhar, of this. In the original, 
as sent by the Pandit, no distinction is made between short e and long e, or between 
short 0 and long d. In preparing the specimen for the press, I have thought it best not 
to attempt to mark these distinctions on my own authority, and hence I have left every 
e and o without any diacritical mark. I must add that the interlinear translation is 
mine, and that I alone am responsible for it. 




[No. 44.] 
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Mediate Gboup. 

CHHATTISGAEHi OK LaEIA. (DiSTKICT PiAIPUR.) 

% ’f«K m t I ^ n-'^T 

^ I ^ 3TT^-Tr^ ^m- 

%-% ^-Tlf ^ ^z-'iz 

^ 1 ^ ^RfT 

“N . . 

^Tji^ ?Tt wTf^ I cR ^ ^it^-% trt ^ 

^T-% Tt ^TT^ 1 ft-¥T ft-^ ^tsr ^CU %a-^r XT5T^ I ^T 

^HTT-% ^ ^ Tfl^ TI^?: tPiT ?R 

^ I m ^-m 

\a <\ t\ 

^ TO-% ^tl^T ?R-^ ^ ^ 

^fr-% f?T^, ^ ^ ?r?f ^ 1 

7 <\ 

’WT 'gw ftWT W f f fF % 

gw?: ft-w ww t^gg, wwt ww-wt wrwg i w wggrr wirw-w 

wt^ wfg l ^-WT W g(w WWWT I wgww W’^T % ^-’fT wgw 

I glrw wttiT w^ Tf%w-'i1% % gT?§T WSf 

ftw?: wg ww 1 gt?i?: sR^t-w www t^-wr wigw 

gfww l cTfT-W glca'l WWTW WW WW ^-’fT ^-WT gtSTT- 

# 'IWT fwt WTfww 1 cfg ggrr grf%w w w-t?: ^ ww 
gwT ww f^g ^?:-g?: xrw-wt wwgTw-’fg g t^f%w i w 
wggiT wiTg w wRi gf^ wfg i ^-wt W wwwi i gg gRir 
ggi-gr ggg ^*tw4i-wr wfiw t gg-wwg fggrK-^ gT|:WT 
gf%?:T g ggj ^w^-w wgft ww? gfg-w g«r^ g1%TT g i wg wigt 
^ HWT g^gt, gg-gr % gR iR g^tg^ -ft gg ?^%w %, 

g?!?: WTW ggx wgg gg:g ; ^ ^ ^ 

gt-4R wg-gi\ ?i^ wwi^ wrfgg n 



OHHATTlSOAItHl Oe' lAEll. 23' 

^ I ^ ' '^■^T ’?fr§:?r ^ 

grsrcT 1 cf^ ¥R*r ^-f^i-^ qfl?^ 

% 1»TK f ^ ftcT % f cR ft-lT ^ ^■^ 

m I ^-*1?: f^^nr ^nsr -rff Tff^ i 

cl^ T{^T^ ^ifii^r I cl^ ^TfST 

^ %^, ^ f^ 5 T-% -fff ^ 

^ ^ 3TT^ 1 cr»Tr-€ Ir-’fT tft fNrr 

^ W-’p: m TTsiT I ^-<f^ 

i^r i ^-p: 

% l[-^ ^-JT ^5( 

^ ^ ’^TRI 1 ^-^T ^ ’^T’ft W Tisi!]'5r ^f)- 

2RTt-^T % ^ ^ Wt ^TtqT it Tfw^-%, ^ 

^ Tfw, TEn^ h 


TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 


Ek-man'klie-ke du beta rahin. Okhar-sab-le chhote-bar apan-dada-la 
Om-man-of ttoo son were. TJiem-from theyoitnger Ms-own-fathet'-to 
kaliis ko, ‘ bamar-bata-la bat-de.’ Tau o-har jaim pB3i-pas‘'ra rahis, 
said that, ‘my-share dwiding-give.’ Then he %ohat property teas, 
te-la bat-dibis. Thor*ke-din-ke gaye-le o clihok‘‘rg-har 

that he-dividing-gave. A-f ew-days-qf going-on that hoy 

sab-mal-mata-au-paisa-kauri-la le-ke dusar-des-ma nikar-gaj', au 

all-property-and-pice-covories taken-having (mother-land-in forth-went, and 


ant-pant kliar"cba 

jp'odigal expenditure 
bacbbav thauka dukal 

year severe famine 


mare-lagis. 

to-die-began. 

ja-ke 

gone-having 

pathoway. 

sent. 


Tab o-liar 

Then he 
rahe-lagis. 
to-remain-began. 
O-bapura-ke 


apan-sab-jay’jat-la phSk-daris. Wahi 

his-oton-ttU-properfy burnt-up. That 

an chhokar bapura bhSkhan- 

and the-boy poor-fellow of-hunger 

ek jlian basudli‘‘ra-ghar 

a person inhabitant’ s-house 

roj sw°ra cbaraye-bar khefc-m§ 
daily stoine feeding-for field-in 
pet nahi bharat-rahis, ekbar-kbatir okbar 


kar-ke 
made-having 
paris 
fell, 

wahi-g5w-ke 
that-village-of 
O-har o-la 
Me Mm 


That-poor-fellow-of belly not he-was- filling, this-for /iis< 
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man lal'cliais ke ‘maliu-liar suvr^ra-pUa khaye-ke bhusa-la khatew.’ 
thind longed that ‘ I-too smne-yomg-ones eatm§-of chaff I-may-eat.' 

0-JiO o-la naln milis. Tab o-la ye-bat-ke sudh ais, 
That-even him-to not tcos-got. Then him-to this-ihing-of memory came, 

au apan-man-mg kahe-lagis ke, ‘ mor-dada-ghar-ke 

and his-otcn-mind-in to-say-he-legan that, ' my-fatlier's-house-of 
ksimiya-saujiya-Ia pbekat-le khaye-bar mil*fihe,' au mai iha 

laboiirers-$£rvants~fo throicing-atcay-by eating-for is~being~got, and I here 

bboklian marat-hau. Ekbar-le bbaluk apan-dada-meri cbal-debau. 

of-hmger dying-am. This-than rather my-ovan-father-near I-will-set-out, 

au okliar-mer kabibau ke, “tor-le begar ho-ke cbal-dibgu', 

and hinMiear T-tcill-say that, “thee-from apart become-having I-set-oiii, 

tekhar phal-la paygw. Mai tor laika kabaye-ke jog nahi 
af-ihat the-frvit I-received. I thy son of-being-called worthy not 
Ev. bfo-la tai kucbhu Eamajh.” ’ Aisane gon-ke o-bar 

am. Me than anything consider." ’ ^ Thtis considered-having he 

apan-dadn-mer cbnlis. O-har tboi*ke-duriba gaye-rabis-bobai ke 
his-oion-father-near went. Me a-short-distance gone-had that 

okbar au okbar-dada-ke • bbSt bbai-gay. Okbar-dada-bar duriba-le 

(if-lim and hh-faihcr-oj meeiitg tcck-place. Mis-faiher distance-from 

apan-beta-la au'at dekbis. Taba-le okbar-ji-mg kbusi amay-gay 

his-own-son coming saw. Thereupon his-soul-in happiness filled-bf'came 

au o-bar o-la potar-ke ebuma libe-lSgis. Tab cbbok^ra 

and he him-to fmbraccd-having a-Jciss he-took. Then the-boy 
bnpuia kabis ke, ‘ mal-bar tor-mer-le begar bo-ke 

ihr-poor-feUmo said that, ‘ I thee-near-from apart become-having 
rbal-diliev, iekbar-bar pbal-la Bbagairaii-bar de-dibis. Mai tor laika 

departed, thal-for the-fruit God gave. I thy son 

kabayo-ke jog nabi av. Mo-la ta7 kuebbu samajb.’ 

oj-being-callcd worthy not am. Jlle thou anything consider.' 

Tab okbar-dada-har apan-saujiya-la kabis ke, ‘bane-asan dboti 

Then his-f other his-oicn-servant-to said that, ‘good-very loin-cloth 

nikor-ke babu-la paliira-de, au ag’tbi-mg mud'ri au paw-mg 

prcdvccd-having my-son-to clothe, and finger-on ring and feet-on 

paii'hi paliira-de. Ab khabo pibo maja kar*bo; ka-bar 

shoes pnt-on. How wc-will-eat wc-will-drink rejoicing we-iciU-doi because 

ki> mor InJkn mare-barobar bo-gaye-rahis-bai, tekbar aj nawa janam 
Hint my son dcad-cqnal-to had-become, his today new birth 

bbals; criway-gayc-rabis, lo-la payew.’ Au o-man sabe-kabS kliusi 
bceavic', hc-hnd-hccn-lost, him I-goV And they ecery-one rejoicing 
uianAyc-lagin. 

(0‘celchralc-bcgan. 
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Oklmr hare Inika khot-mS raliis. Tc-liar jab ghar-mer ais, 

JLs biff soil ihc-jicld-in tons. Me when house-near came, 

tan (Ihol'kl bajat snnis. Tab o-bar ek-jban-kSmiya-la balay-ke 

. then (Irinii playinff heard. Then he oiie-person-servaiit called-haviiiff 

piichhis ke, ‘ liaiuar-iha kfiye bot-bai?’ Tab o-bar batais ki, 
ashed that, * our-iii-hoiise what happeninff-is'i' Then he explained that, 

‘ablu (or bbai ais-liai. Tekbarc-bar tor-dada-bar new*fca kare-Jiai, 

‘ jiist-iiow thy brother eome-is, That-for thy-Jathcr feast made-has, 

ka-bar ko o-bar baae-bane ay-gay.* E-la sun-ke o-bar 

because that he ircll-iii-all-re.spccts arrived* This heard-having he 

risily-gay, au gbar-nio nalu gais. Tab okbar dada-bar 

bccame-aiigry, and house-in not went. Then his father 

l)abir a-kc o-la inanaye-lagis. I’ab o-bar apan-bap-la 

outside comc-haciuff him to-appease-began. Then he his-own-father-to 

kabis ke, ‘ dekb, inaT anck-din-le tor-sang-la nahi cbliorew, 
said that, ‘ behold, ^ I maiiy-daysf rom tliy-comjiany not I-abandoned, 

nu tor-kabe-la nabi tarew. Tablio-lo tai-bar mo-la 

and lhy-spol:en-icord not transgressed. Nevertheless thou me-to 
ck-ikan cbberl-pilfi gbalfiy naliT diyc, je-ms mai-bar 

a-singlc shc-goat-young-oiie even not thou-gavesl, which-in I 

apan-safigl-iuwariba-sang maja kar'lSw. Jaun-har 

my-otrn-companioiis-frif’itds-with rejoicing I-mighl-havc-made. {Me-) who 
mal-bast-la putariya-manan-la kbaw’ay-ko baithe-bai, taune-la tai-bar 

the-properly harlois-lo given-to-eat-having sat-has, him thou 

aye dekli-kc okbar-kbatir new'ta-bakarl karat-bas.’ E-la sun-ke 

come scen-hacing him-for feast-calling making-art* This heard-having 

oklmr-dada-bar kabis ke, ‘tai-bnr sab-din-le mor-sauge-mS bas; mor-mer 

his-fathcr said that, ’thou all-days me-with art; me-near 

jaun-kuchbu bawai taun-snb tore dy. To-la to uchbah 

whatever is that-all thine is. Thee-to verily rejoicing- 

karc-cbabl, afi khusi mnnay-ebabi, kabe-bar ke e 

to-make-is-proper, and happiness to-celebrate-is-proper, because that this 
tor bbai mare-barobar bo-gaye-rabis-bai, lekliar aj nawa janan? 

thy brother dead-egual-io had-become, his today new birth. 

bbais ; gaway-gayc-rabis, tc-la paySu,’ 
became; he-had-becn-lost, him I-got* 
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Tage 195.-1 am also indebted to Pandit Lochan Prasad KaTya-vinod for the 
foiiowing revised version of the second specimen of the OhhattisgarM of Bilaspnr "which 
■jras prepared by Sir. Pyarelal Gupta, a gentleman "n-ho is a resident in that district, and 
"srho is a -n-ell-laiOTni author. As in the preceding specimens, in the transliteration, I 
do not marh the diiTerence betrreen long and short e and o. 
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[ No. 46.3 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Mediate Group. 

EASTmiX 111X1)1. 

Cnit.xiTiso.vKiiI on IjAut.v. (Distriot Bilaspur.) 

I 1 ^ U.^ f^5T 

I ^ tepI-lTfl ■EIT-Hf ^ I 
TF^cl 1 ^-’?T 41^ ^-'^-TT5T 

I ^ m-^ ties,-# S I ^ 

c. 

^^T-ijT tffer-nf ^fzT I ci^ ^ 

^ 1 cTSf ZfT ll eft I 

zr\-% €t larri. i ^irf^ % ^ 

C\ 

sTcT-^ TTcT-^ ^ % I ?ft 

^-'SlT’lf 1 ^ m-lST ^T '?t-BlT^ I ^?T-’f5C 

© 

^-c?^-1T5T ^IcPliT cftT RTncf-l' ^-RT ^ 

era If ra-'qrc ^cit^ i ^ ^•ra-’?T ^ ^cn% 

#-RT 1 ^ ^TfTTST I 

ra€t 1 ^ ^ ^ ^ I 

lETRiT-^ IWT^ If raRT fq'^fsRTT 

rar T[^’ ciq raT-^f Tf%5T i ^r?raiT Tfw i 

•m W ^-RT ^ ^ ^ ^-f" I era ^ 

^ ^t. §t ^ ^ra-t 

c 

qiTCT-m ??ifer ^.SfraT I era ^ ira-'jra i 

^ ^-% 1 ir-' 2 iR. f^q-RT 1 ^Tr-# 

©s 

rai il^-RT 1 ^TT ^ 1%?1 'll TTITRI ^ra- 

^ ’eIt ^iftrar-RT %ft RT 1 m W'Rt % % 

^-'?T ^leira-^ eft W ^ ^^-SIT I 

qi 1 %^ «i'?KraT 1 ^ ^rft ^■?TraT i 

a M 


voi.. r, TAUT I. 
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^ ‘ ir^ 

^ ^EIT^-^ ^tTs^TT^ I <^T «tiT%^ TI^*I 

% t ^n, ^ ^ I W 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^R-% W-??f 

cfiTHTT 4 ^-«r: 1 ^5Tr fffTToi ?TtK ^nr-^ i ^- 

35T-% ^ fit I ^ ^ 3T¥iTra 1 ^ 

^ ^ HT3T-^T^-?lf ^dZT I ^ 

W^T-Tlf ^T ft^ I ^TST-??t ^5T ^-% I 


^ ^ter ^ ^r^50[ l ^TT^-’fT ^^-TTT 

1 ^ifi^ ^ I W iK-^ 1 w 

l 2TT-*fT ft[T^5T ^~^T I ijfq^TT-^ ^ t n 

0\ • 


TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 


Ek-than ^w-mS kevat aQr kew^in rabin. Te-kar ek-tlian laika 

One village-in a^fislierman and a-jisliertconian vsere. Them-of one son 
rabis. Keivat-bar mahajan-ke rupiya lagat-rahis. Tau ek din sair-kar 
teas. Tlie-fisherman ianl-er-of money owed. Then one day the-banier 
rupiyii mSge-bar ais. Tau siyan-man gbar-ma na rabSy. T /nns ghar 

tnoneg to-demand came. Then the-elders house-in no( were. The-boy house- 

nikbat baitbe-rabay. Sa\r-bar pSebbis, ‘kas-re, babu, tor dai-dada-man 

guarding seated-was. The-banJeer asJeedi *toeU, bogy thy moth€r-fafher-{plui\) 
knba gaye-bai ? ’ Tura-har kabls ke, ‘ mor dai gaye-hai ek-ke du kare-bar, 
where gone-are? Tlie-boy said that, 'my mother gone-is one-of tioo inahing-for, 

an dada-har kata-mi kStg rSdbe-bar gaye-baTvai.’ Tab satr-har kathay 

and father tlrorna-in thorns fencing-for gone-is? Then the-banker said 


kc, ‘kaise gotbiyat-bas, re tfira?’ Tab 

that, 'how are-you-talking, 0 boy?’ Then 

tbauka gotbiyathau, Saw.’ Otek-ml tura-ke 

true am-saying, Sir.’ Thereupon the-boy-of 

bbat-gay. SSw-bar kabis ke, ‘tai jaun 
became. The-banker said that, ‘thou what 


bat-la .Mr=lon-kar-de. Nai-karte 

rords true-make. imou-wilf-nof-do-{so) 

kacbab*rj-ma l*'-jahau. Tab 

coiirl-tnio T-shall-carry-aicay. Then 


tura kabis, ‘ mai to 
fhe-boy said, '1 surely 
au saw-ke larai 

and the-banker-of quarrel 

bat-la gotbiyaye-has taun 

words said-hast those 

to to-la sabeb-ke 

then thee ihe-Sdhib-of 

to-la saja-ho-jabi.’ 

t hee-fo punishment-will-be,' 
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Tura-liar kahis, ‘mor dai-dada-man jat‘ka tor rupiya lagat-liai 

The-hoy said, ‘ my mother-father hoio-mtich thy rupees owe 

te-la tai chhlr-debe, tab mai ye-kar bhed-la batahau.’ 
that thou- loilt-give-iip, then . I this-of meaning will-fell.’ 

Tau sa'w-bar kabis ke, ‘ bhed-la naJ batabe, tau 

Thereupon the-hanher said that, ‘ the-meaning not thou-wilt-tell, then 
to-la kaid-kar®\ra-dehau.’ Tab tura-har kabis, ‘hau, Mab®raj, chal. 
thee I-shall-get-imprisoned’ Then the-ioy said, ‘yes. Sir, come. 
Sabeb lag cbal!.’ Kewat-ke tura au saw duuo 

‘The-Sdhib near let-us-go,’ The-fishennan’s son and the-hanher both 
jhan sabeb iSg gain. Sabeb lag saw-bar pbir*yad karis 

• persons the-Sahib near went. The-Sdhib near the-banker complaint made 

ke, ‘ Mab‘‘raj, mai aj bibaniya kewat-ke gbar 

■that, ‘ Sir, I to-day in-the-morning the-fisherman-qf house-to 

rgayau. Tab kewat au kcw*tin gbar-ma nai rahiu. 

went. Then the-fisherman and the-fisherwoman the-house-in not were, 

Wo-kar laika rabis. Tab mai wo-la pScbbSw ke, “kas-re 

Sis son was. Then I hm asked that, “well 

-babu, tor dai-dada-man kabi gaye haf ? ’’ Tab ye 

boy, thy parents where gone are ? ’’ _ Then this 

•tfira-har kahis ke, “mor dai gaye-hai ek-ke dui 

boy said that, “ my mother gone-is one-of two 

kare-bar, au dada gaye bai kata-ma kata rSdbe-bar,” Tab 

■making-for, and father gone is thorns-in thorns fenoing-for.” Then 

ye-kar au mor larai bbai-gay. Ye-kar mor bar jit 
.this-one's and my quarrel became. This-one’s my defeat victory 
lago-bai. Ye-kar niyaw-la kar-de.’ Saheb-hav tura-le pbobbis ke, 

-is-staked. This-of decision do.’ The-Sdhib the-boy asked that, 

kas-re tura, ye-kar bbed-la bataibe ? ’ Tura kahis, ‘ hau, 

‘well boy, this-of the-meaning wiU-you-tell?' The-boy said, ‘yes, 

Mab'raj, saw-bar sabo rupiya-la obbar-debi-na ? ’ Tab sabeb-bar 

Sh', the-banker all money will-give-up-{or-)not ? ’ Thereupon the-Sdhib 
saw-la ' pSobbis ke, ‘ye-kar bbed-la tura-har batiy-debi, to tai 

.the-banker asked that, ‘this-of meaning the-boy loill-tell, then thou 

.sabo rupiya-la chhar-debe-na ? ’ Saw kabis, ‘bau, Mab'raj. Au 

■all fhe-rupees wilt-give-up-or-not The-banker said, ‘yes. Sir. And 
nai-batabi tau saja-bo-jabi-na, Mab'raj ? ’ Sabeb kabis, 

,he-will-not-tell then. will-he-be-pnni8hed-{or-)nof, Sirf’ Tke-officer said, 
‘achcbba, turn-man ebupe-obap tbarbe raha.’ Sabeb tura-la 

‘all-right, you silently standing remain.’ The-Sdhib the-boy-to 

;pBobhis, ‘kas-re, tura, tai kaise kaise saw-la gothiyaye?’ Tiira 
asked, ‘well, boy, then how how the-banker spoke?’ The-boy 

2 31 2 
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1-nTiic. 

‘maj 

aisan 

ef'thiTavaii ke. saw 

s • • • 

pucbhis ke, “ 

'kas-re. 

said. 

‘ J 

in-ihis-aay 

spolce that, the-lanher 

ashed that, 

“ icell. 

babii. 

tor 

dai-dada-man 

kabt gaye-bair” Tab 

mai kabyau ke. 

“mor 

log. 

thy 

parents 

Khere gone-are ? ’* Then 

I said that. 

“trig 


dai gare-hai ek-ke dul kare-bar, au daca gave-Lai kata-ina 
tnofhcr gone-is onc-qf ftco mohtag'for, anti ihe-JatJ^r gone~ts f7iorn?~in 
klta rudhe-bar.” Sana. i5ali*raj. mor dai gaye-bai chan;! dare-bar. 
thorns fenchg-forJ’ Sear, Sir, ssg tncther gor.e~is pease io~s^Ui. 
Tab ek-tban-ke du dar boihal Te-kar IJhed iya ay, 

2hen one{-pea)~qf itco spiii-peae iecotnes. Th-is^ffiing-qf meaning this is. 


M3b*iaj. Dfisar 

bat aitan 

ay 

ke mor 

dada-har 

bbafa-Mri-rca 

Sir. 

The-other 

thing to 

is that v,y 

Jaihtr 

Irinjal-carden-in 

kata 

i^dbe-bar 

saye-rabis. 

Tab, 

ifab*raj. 

bbata-mi 

ktta botbai. 

thorns 

fencing-jor 

goue-icas. 

1 hen. 

Sir, 

Irinjats-in 

thorns are. 

Tab 

maT kabraS. 

“iita-mf 

kSta 

ruube 

gaye-bai.’' 

3Ior mer iya 

Then 

1 said. 

“ ihorns-in 

thorns 

to-fence 

got.e-isJ’ 

Of -me tcUb this 


taw-bar kajiya kaie lagis.’ Siw-har wctek-ini baybaraye lagis. 

lanher a-jight io-mnhe leganJ The-iat^her thereup-on io~mvrr.mr legan. 

Sabeb kabis, ‘ cbujra lavr. Saw. Tai h§r-gaye. Iya inra-fcar 
Tke-Sahib said, ‘silent rana’s;, 0~lan1:er. Tf.ou art-defeated. This log 
jit-eais. Tois-har sir^ion lat-ia batfds-bai Eupiya-Ia chb#j'-ce.* 

has-tcun. Ti^e-log true itiiugs l.as-tpedten. Jirpees gitc-vp^ 



VOLUME VII. 

Fage 194 . — am indebted to Mr. E. E. Enthoven, C.I,E., for the folloAvi ng b'st of 
words in tbe Kndali dialect, as spoken by Marathas, Eliandiirls, etc. of the Slalvan and 
Vengurla Talukas of tbe Eatnagiri District : — 



Kh^b]! iTOrd. 

Eqairalont id MnratM. 

ifcaninf,*. 


dd^sdr 

3^35 

hfidle 

A tender coco-nut. 


apliad’na 

fsrw 

iiv'ng 

To touch. 


dyat 

5lf^ 

sachd 

A mould. 


ai/dan 

wrs 

hliade 

A utensil. 


iraa 

’gwrrgr^a 

cJidkd-chd as 

The .nxlc of a wheel 

ssrsfft 

ud^kt 

sst 

u4l 

A jump. 


tijfija 

tPCT 

pei’^ge 

To sow. 

•3551! 

uhHa 

’gtgrs dar^tcaja-chl 
c/iattkal. 

The frame of a door. 

anasnit 


•\9 

dhupe 

To wash. 


kamerhj 


mol'knrip 

A maid-survnnl. 


Jcui^^o 

^ngasT 

5dh‘la 

Blind. 


khdrdfi 

gns?i5^ 

kOnhddd 

A niche. 


kholo 

tna 

pan 

A leaf. 

55tt5T 

ijajdl 


gOshta 

A story, tale. 

5tnnr3 

garad 


mbllii khnl'hi 

A large window. 

firg^ 

gicWlfi 


ghert 

A swoon. 


gim 

3^?T3oT 

tudidld 

Summer. 


ginido 


dagad 

A .stone. 

^n! 

jafigl 

grgtg fesss! 

lafidii l:hid‘f:} 

A .small window. 

fi55t5! 

Jliil^gd 


tnnl^gd 

A boy. 

53STT 

tttlap 


kf.ad'kdf jtimlu 

Bocky .soiJ. 


natt'vi 

N >* 

ie{d{iK 

‘Wccdinc. 

^tt5t 

nal 


tidral 

A cw(*-nu{. 



^6 


abdbnda majora. 

VOLUME vn. 



Ei)$S)i word. 

Equivalent in Marlith>« 

Mr.<)mDg. 


pu^iya 


dlibUir 

A costly waistcoat worn 
on ceremonial occa* 

siODS. 

ti=qnrr 

pich’^S 


ehir^ve 

To sjilit. 


polo 

srra 

gdl 

The cheek. 

•qnw 

phaly^ 


vdya 

Tomorrow. 


balfrd 

sfli* 

thbdi 

A little. 


tnSndy 

»i€t 

gatfi 

A labourer. 

XFSI 

rdjii 


dor 

A rope. 

■qaeq 

valoya 


maj-ghar 

The central compart- 
ment of a house. 

^qqrae 

sakal 

ciqqn: 

lavttkar 

Soon. 

^af 

sdm‘tS 

<ii«j'snlq 

tdhttd’tob 

Immediately. 

wit 

had‘g% 

ztxi^t 

top'll 

A basket. 


had’pa 


diiarti 

To bring. 

« V 

havad’via 


hakf-itS 

To drive. 

■■^icis'irr 


hod’ko 

^i5ae»n 

khttl’ya 

A ditch. 

-’»V 

W?5T 

lid}'^^§ 


iieifd ■ 

To carry. 
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WAi-Aiii CWAi&AEi). [Survey, pp. 45il } 

There are two main dialects of Waigali. To the one group belong the dialect 
described in the Survey, the language of the vocabularies given by Buvnes and Lumsden, 
and also the dialect of Wr'enchegal (locally pronounced Zbonjigal) wliicli I had occasion 
to study. lo the otlier group belong the form of speech described in Vigno’s vocabu- 
lary, and the dialect of Kegal in the lower part of the Waigal valley. 

As will be seen from the vocabularies, the chief differences consist in the Kegal 
(marked K, in the specimen below) dialect having eio for ‘ one,’ while the Zhonjigal 
(marked Zl], below) dialect has e/c. and, in the personal pronouns, e.t;., K. an”, I, ZL* ye. 
"Waigali possesses both the Indian r and the alveolar of Knti. 

The jirst Sentences of the Parable in the Dialects of Waigali. 


K. Bw manasha ba du putr ore. DQya keni koshto putras 


Zb. £k 

mana^* 

ba da 

pOtr 

op. 


Ko;lito putrV 

One 

man 

of two 

sons were. The-two among the-yonnger son 

K. tatisa-ken 

mitre, 

•tate, 

tu 

hii 

mala 

iniiti, 0 

Zb. iatos ' 

mntini. 

• 0-tfi, 

imd 

uatini 

msla 

V 

I 

father-his-to said. 

‘father. 

thee 

Of 

goods 

having-divided, my 



' 0-father, 

my 

share 

of-goods 

to-me 

K. matane 

/V 

u 

gre.’ 

All 

tg 

kenb 

ldb‘ 

Zb. ma\i 


ao.’ 

Tatds 


mil 

n brBwir 

share 

. to-me 

! give.' 

Then 

them 

amongst 

his 

having-divided 


give.' The-father 


the-goods 

these hrothers-to 


K. mal matei. Kiti was patarii koshto putras 

Zh. mati piaiot. £k-]dti wSs pat'k'f'-ko kB$hf5 putr’s* 


goods he-divided. Some days afterwards the-youngen' son 

having divided he-gave. 


K. saparak 

tab* 

mal 

esbai 

kr'St, 

ew 

sudu 

gola 

ken 

disai. 


tiuho-bd 

mSl 

eib^i 

ki'u. 

ek 

Buda 

gal* 

k* 

ramatl. 

all 

his 

property 

collected 

made, 

one 

far 

country 

to 

he-went. 


Wasi-Teri or VEROJf (Prasu). [Survey, pp. 69ff.] 

Of Prasu {i.e., Veron) I had only the opportunity to collect a short vocabulary, 
which agrees fairly with that given in the Linguistic Survey of India. Moat of the 
words agree with Kati, although tran8f(jrmed in their appearance through strange 
phonetical changes. 


Ashkukd (Asbk?). [Survey, p. 68.] 

A^k€ is spoken in the mountains between the Alingar and the Peek valleys, and 
is divided into two dialects. The w'estern, spoken in hlajegal and Masevi towards 
Mangu, is characterized by the transition of hr, gr, pr, and hr to let, gl, pi, and hi, 
respectively, (but tr, dr, remain unchanged, just as in Kati the dentals have dentalized 
the r). B.g., Mom, roof ; p/a»/, -sdllage ; pla, baby ; hla, brother ; against eastern AshkS 




SPECIMENS IN THE 


Englisli- 

KatI (i.t. BAsnoAiI or Srnvi-y). 

tVlWAT.t. 

(Enlani}. 

(nargnmnlal). 

(Kfgnl). 

(iyifinJIfTBl). 

1. One . 



cw • 

• 


CW 


cl: . 

• 

• 

• 

2. Two . 



du . . . 



dll . 


dn. . 


• 

* 

3, Three 

• 


irn 


% 

(rS 


(1-3 



• 

4. Four . 

t 


clitvA 

■ 

sht'vA 

rlintil 


Rlm(.A 



« 

5. Five . 

• 


pfich 

• 

puch 

pnch . . 


pflcli 

• 


• 

6. Six . 

■ 


^ha , . 



fhfl 


;hfl 



* 

« 

7, Seven 

• 


sfit 

■ 


sit 

• 

rat 

• 


• 

8, Eight 

• 


wfijht 

• 

fiaht . . . 

B.<ht . . 

» 

Csht 

■ 



9. Kine . 

< 


nn . « 

■ 

nU ... 

nS . • 

f 

nS . 



» 

10. Ten , 

• 

1 

dnta . 

• 


dCSlj , . 



t 


• 

11. Twenty 

f 

• 

Vis' 

• 


vishl 


vijlil 

• 


• 

12. Fifty 

• 

1 

dyntso duls 

•. 

dyula* dnla • 

du visi! 0 dOshi 


dash 0 dojli 


• 

13. Hundred 

* 

• 

puch* v*la* 


puch v*ls* . 

pUoh viglil 


pUcIi vialil 


« 

14. I 

« 

• 

•Bza, wfltg . 

• 

S! 

U « • • 

oh* 


yC . 



■ 

IS. Of me 

• 


ye, ySme . 

• 

f, y§ 

a . 


f,I 




i6. hline 


• 

yeste 

• 

ffiii • • « • 

omO . 


im* 




17. We . 

• 

1 

em& 

• 

yimd . . 

nml 


yama 




18. Of nn 

• 

f 

emA 

• 

yuaU * • • 

nm6 


jnma 




19. Onr . 


« 

emaste . . 

• 

yimust , . 

amgh* 


imA 




20. Thou 

t 


tu . 

• 

tu . 

tu . 


ttt . 




21. Of thee 

• 


ta . 

• 

til . 

tft . 


tft . 




22. Thine 



tnste 

• 

tUat ... 

t&h* 


t&hS 




23. You . 

• 



• 

sliA 

VI . 

• 

VI . 




2 i. Of you 

• 


ChA 

• 

g]lA . . . 

vi . 

* 
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Prnr3 (i,t, W*a*r-Tt’ri or 

V«rca of Furr^'y). 

AinKO AstKvsD or Srn^ r.r). 



CTitin). 

(Mojfgil). 

Eoglfah. 


ipiln , 

• 

ncli 

• « 

• 


ach , 

9 

« 

1. Ono. 


IG . . 

• 

do . 

• 

• 


dfi 


• 

2. Two. 


cLl . 


tra 

« • 



tra 


• 

3. Thwo. 


clipft 


(;afS 

• • 



Kata , , 


• 

‘t. Four. 


wnchft . . . 


pOueli 


• 


ponfa 

9 


5. Five. 


vrnjhfl 


fhn 




fh'i • . 

• 

• 

0, Six. 


f51S 


fOI 




sot 

• 

a 

7. Sovon. 


ncfo . . • 

• 

Ofht 


• 

• 

Ojht . , 

• 

• 

8. Figlit. 


nn . . « 


nrt 

• « 

• 

• 

no . , 

» 

• 

9. Nine. 


t 

' Jp; * • • 

« 

(Inn 

t * 

• 

• 

•ItIK . . 

• 

a 

10. Ten. 


! dsfl • • « 

• 

viiLt 

• 

• 

• 

vijlil . . . 

• 

• 

11. Twenty, 


IrjjoMr 

• 

•in vi«]il n (tun . 

• 

• 




12. Fifty. 


uocacgzQ • • 

< 









13. Hundred. 




ni , 

• 

« 

• 

ni • 

• 

• 

14. 1. 




ya . 




jB. yui iai;7i 

• 

• 

15. Of me. 




izzui 


• 


iron, -imOa 

• 

a 

IG Mine. 




ixt® 

• 



im* . . 

• 

a 

17. We. 




5ni* 

4 • 






18. Of as. 




imba 

- 



ima • • 

• 

a 

19. Our. 




Ifi . 

• 


• 

to . 

• 


20. Thou. 




to , 

# • 

9 

• 

to . 


a 

21. Of thee. 




tOa 




tOa 

• 

• 

22. Thine. 

A 



vl ^ 

• 



jS • 

• 

• 

23. Ton. 


.1 


yff 

• 


1 




24. Of yon. 








• 



KatI (f.e. 

BashoalI or Sravsr). 



IVilOAlI. 

Eoglisli. 



(Knlnm). 

(Bargamaial). 

(Kcgal). 

(l^Snjigal). 

25. Your . 



^dste 

• 

^ast . 

• 

• 

vam* 

• 

• 

Itnha 


• 

26. He . 



st? 

• 

Bt* • 

• 

• 

yl, an 

• • 

• 

se, ek* 

• 

* 

27. Of him 



Et‘, gt5 . 

• 




ya, ta 

• 

• 

ska, tasho 

• 

• 

28. His . 



steste . 

■ 




yomo, 

tab^ 

• 

tasho ho, toh* 

• 

• 

29. Th^ . 



st* . 

• 




yu, tS 

• • 

• 

te . 

• 

• 

80. Of them 



st* 

• 










31. Their 








tarn* 







32. Hard 



drght . . 

• 

drght 



dOght 



do^t 



33. Foot . 



kyrr < 

• 

kynr 



kynr 



pap& 



34. Hose . 



rasur' . . 

• 

nasnr' 



nas 

* 


nasti 



35. Eye . 



achl . 

• 

achl . 



achl 

• » 


ach§ 



36. hlorth 



ashi . . 

• 

osjil . 



Bgh 

• • 


ash 



87. Tooth 



dnt . . 


dnt , 



d§t 

• • 


d§t 



88* Sar • 



kdr . 

• 

kar 



kar 

• 

• 

kar 



39. Hair . 



dm, gkyfi 

■ 

d"rn, (o tingle. 

hair) 

kits, chorok, (female 
hair) drd. 

kats, dr5 



40. Head 




• 

B|!iai , 

• 



• 


sbei . 



41. Toogno 



dits . 

• 

dlta 



jip . 

» • 


jlp 



42. Belly 



Istyal 


ktfil • . 

• 


kuts, ahS 


kfits, vatikal 



43 Back 

• 


pHl 

• 

pti 



nchf, ySpatl 


rche, ySpatl 



44. Iron . 



chimS . 

• 

chim* 



chima 

• • 


chimai'* . 



45. Gold . 



Fun 

• 

ETin 




• • 


son 



40. Silver' 



rfi . 

• 

aru 



'ra 

• • 


nrSi . 



47. Father 



til . 


ta . 



tati 

■ • 


tnta 



48. ifotlicr 



nfi • 

• 

nfi 



yei 

• > 


&ye 



49. Brother 

• 


Ijr'd 

• 

va 



hra 

• 

• • 


hi-ahO 



50. SiMcr 

• 

• 

FHS 


sns 



fc9s 

• 

• 

sa.sa 



•.'.'I'i-K&Gr. 







Frasfi (iV. 'Wnsl-vm or 

Veron of Snrrey). 

Ashk^ (f.e* AsECFKn or Subtst). 

EngUsb. 

(Titin). 

(Majegal). 


ysmba .... 


25. Tour. 


kl 

s“ ' 

26. He. 


kya .... 


27. Of him. 


kjawa .... 


28. His. 


kyai .... 

kya' .... 

29. They. 


kya^I .... 


30. Of them. 


kyawa .... 


31. Theii-. 

Inst . . • • 

dosb, obapal . 

dns, obapal . . 

32. Hand, 

tival . • • ■ 

kfir .... 

knr .... 

33. Foot. 

nos • < « • 

kasara .... 

k*a*r» .... 

34. Kose. 

izliT . . • • 

njal .... 

atsS 

36. Eye. 

iah « • • • 

flshl • • • 

asbl .... 

36. Month. 

letam . . • • 

dont . . . 

dont .... 

37. Tooth. 

yumn « • * • 

kaimutS . . 

kain*tr* . . . 

3S. Far. 

ighfii • . • • 

zbfl, drO .... 

^3, (a single hair) dro 

39. Hair. 



sTin • * • 

aba .... 

40. Head. 


ghS 

^n .... 

41. Tongno. 

yul . . • • 

vasH 

bani .... 

42. Belly. 


pi$btl ..... 

pif^tl .... 

43. Back. 

^ime . . • • 

f r * 

Isim* .... 

44. Iron. 

8U • • • • * 

sOn • « . • 

san , . . • 

45. Gold. 

uru 

arfl . 

nr* .... 

46. Silver. 

ySi . , . 

dai 

dai .... 

47. Father. 

nan • t » 

aran .... 

aiun .... 

48. Mother. 

bab • • 

br’a .... 

bin , . - 

49. Brother. . 

fliUB 

. SUP 4 • • 

sns 

30. • 












KatI (i.e. 

BASUG.ud or Soivr.T). 



r 

WIioalL 

Hc^lislu 



(Eulosi). 

(Bargam&tot). 

(Kfgsl). 


51. Mon • 

• 

• 

manchi . 


manchi . 

• 

• 

manufh 

• 


• 

mnnaslj . 

• 

52. Woman 

• 


shtrl 


shtri 

• 

• 

mcflji 




mo^i • • 


53. Wife 



shtTsir . 





ishtrl 




i^l*r’ . 


54. Child 



mV . • 


mcdt* 

• 


tins 




t.nnamana 


•55. Son . 



pitr, pSets 


pitr, pao {5 

• 

• 

pfltr 




r.ng1ia. pfit*r . 


56. Daughter 



jdk . • 


jfl*- 


• 

jfl . 




jfl . 

• 

57. Sbve 



l3T*9 





loSn 







50. Shepherd 



p»lf 





pishipS 




pashpa . 


‘69. God . 



Imr'a 

• 




Traiskin 



• 

Trnsken . 


61. DeTil 



ynjh . . 





yCfh 




yflCJj 


62. Sun . 



sfi . 

* 

sfl . 

« 


SO • 




tOi 

• 

63. iUoon 



zuas • • 

• 

TTiAS 

• 


mas 




mas . • 

• 

■64. Star . 



shta . . 


r'n^ta . 

• 


ISrS 




tflra 


63. Hre . 



ana • • 


ana « 

• 

• 

ui • 




ar’ • . 

« 

66. Water 



• • 


aw • 

• 

• 

Kvr 




Sw 


67. House 



ama 


amu 


• 

axna 




nma • 


6S. Hoise 



wush^p . 


fisi^P 



gOra 




gflra 


60. Cow . 



ga . 


ga . 



ga • 




ga 


70. Dog . 



kr'nj-i 


kr’ul . 



!s8 



- 

I&5 


71. Cat . 


• 

pASsh . 


pshSsh • 



pisha 



• 



72. Cock . 


• 

n*k* kyur 





no-kuku 



• 

nV-kuku 

* 

73. Duck. 


• 

ar’ • 


ar* , 







ari 


74. Ais . 


• 

knr 


knr . 



gads 



• 

gads 


75. Camcd 


• 

shtyur . 

• 

gh^Tir . 

• 


6k 



, 


. 

76. Bird . 


• 

nir'*nete • 

• 

mr'*hetg . 

* 


nTgatsa 


• 


nlget^ . 


77. Go 


• 



atnm ^ « 

• 


dilom^ 

e 

• 

• 

g^m^ . 

- 


'KaBtv 


Firs: person sincnbr of the piweat, and so throjyhont. 







rr»«3 (i t. n*<i»t.r»ri or 

Vrjmi ol StitTry). 


AsiikQ {ijr. AinccKD or SonriiT). 



(Miijpgol). 





icLtrcmnh 


pr’u 


warriU , 


mfirOk 


Invcn 




kTi^l 


rJilSi • 


flkSn (*»nj.) 


dum * 


mnla 


. . f i&litrcinnll 


mg', mnrOk 


. I Kfl miirGk 


piglinronLa 


KaJoi, Imn 


. I y»?h 


. . Inbn 


. . I niiiA 


. 1 itnri 


p'olifik 


. I kV{ok 


. I dim ^ 


51. Man. 


52. 'Woman. 


53. Wife. 


54. Child. 


55. Son. 


6C. Danglitor. 


57. Slave. 


59. Shepherd. 


CO. Qod. 


Gl. Devil. 


C3. Snn. 


G3. Moon. 


C4. Star. 


65. Fire. 


CC. Water. 


G7. Honse. 


C8. Horae. 


69. Cow. 


70. Dog. 


I 71. Cat. 


! 72. Cook. 


73. Dock. 


74. Aas. 


75. Camel. 


. 76. Bird. 


77. Go. 


' First potson singaUr oC tlio prosent «u(I so ttarongnont. 
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EatI (i.e. BAsna.iiI of Srnrrr). 

WllOALt. 

English. 

(Enlnm). 

(nergamaUl). 

(Krgal), 

(ZhSnjignl). 

7S. Eat . 

yunfim t . 

• 

yntnm . . . 

yfinm 

.v&itn 

• 

79. Sit . 

nishln'm 


nishil*m . 

iitshinom . . 

nilbii'.om 


80. Come 

ntsal'm (jut.) . 

• 

ntsatom . 

clom 

ntinr'om 


81. Beat 

vien'm . . 


rietnm . 

vCnom 

vler’om , 


S2. Stand 

nrin*m . 


ntitnm 

ntinom . 

ntinom . 


S3. Die • • 

mt'en'm 


mr'ctum 

isrcnoin « • • 

mrC^ani * • 


64. Give 

pr Dn*m . 


pr'itnm . 

pninm 

pr£.am . 


85. Bun. 

narg*n*m 


achnnatnm 


sSnySom 


356. lam 

trnts ns*ra 



cm • 

flpm, bom 


157. Thon art . 

tu asi^ . . 



osh • • • 

Cfish, b6«h 


158. He is 

St* ns* . . 


as* ... 

01 . 

np, , , 


159 . "We are . 

ema as*mish . 



omis^ . . . 

flpimislj, bomisii 


160. Tou are . 

gha a'.*r' . 

• 



OVT ... 

Ofl. b6p3 


161. They are . 

st* asht . • 

• 

asht 

ot * • • • 

Op (P), bot 

• 

179. I heat 







160. Thon heatest 








181. He beats . 





«• 


182. IVe beat . 

I 





• 


183. Ton beat 







184. They beat . 



i ”■■■ 
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^ First psnoa singular of the present, and so thronghont. 








PrasG (t. €* WasT-vcri or Vcpou 
o£ Survey), 

ASHsSf (i. e. AsnETOD ofSobvey). 


(Tilin.) 

(Majegal.) 

KhglUli. 

... 

^nzn • ■ • • 

yum . . . . 

78. Bat. 

... 

nisJjGm . . , . 

liis^im . . . . 

79. Sit. 


alim . . . . 

nyam . . . . 

80. Como. 

... 

rilram, lanm . 

lalom, ISm 

81. Beat. 

... 

ntiaeom .... 

niineBtem . . . 

82. Stand. 

... 

mr'cin .... 

... 

83. Dio. 

... 

pr'Sm .... 

picm . . . . 

84. Givo. 


lea^tSom 

... 

85. Ron. 

... 

{LI eem . . , « 

(a)B*in .... 

136. I am. 


is sea .... 

BB’S .... 

167. Thou art. 

• •f 

y&lcQ fioi « « • • 

sei . • » , 

158. He )B. 

• at 

im* scmisli . . . 

... 

159, We are. 


Vl EOg .... 

... 

160, Yon arc. 

... 

yakai ben • . . 

B*n .... 

161. They are. 


... 

I am sitting . 

179. I beat. 

• •1 

... 

ni^inrat-es, thou art sitting 

180. Then beaiest. 


... 

nidiineat-B, he is sitting 

181. He beate. 

* ••• 

... 

nishineBt-’inish. xoe are sit- 
ting. 

182. We beat. 

1 ••• 

... 

msbi°Esi.eke, you are sit- 
ting. 

183. Yon beat. 

t 

... 

nisltiii^Bt-eiie, they are sit- 
ting. 

184. They beat. 
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Pasiiai (Pasuai). [Surrey, pp. 89 

This lauguagc is sjioken not only in the Kuiiar valley and in Laghnniu, but also in 
a zone cxlonding from 'Waigal in the East to Gulbahar (N^E. of Oharikar) in the West. 
It is divided into a great number of considerably diverging dialects. These oan bo 
arranged in four groups. 

(1) Tlic North-Western Group, comprising the dialects near Gulbabar, in the Shutul 
valley, etc. It is cliaracterizcd by tho preservation not only of tr, dr, but also of Jer, 
gr, pr, hr, and vir, (e.g., h'rnm, work; /.-Vk, shouting; dead; l/'roi, b^roi, brother), 
by the form vwma, you, and by the ending of tho first person plural, as in ais, wo are. 
This sufli.v presents tho transitional form between tho Khowar -as, Pashai -as, -aes, and 
Veron (Prasii) -msho, Waigali and KntI -misb. (from -masi > * -ma§‘). 

Tho frequent transition of ^7 to 5 and <7, and tho formation of the present with ^ 
{£hcfoi/Ciii, I am eating) connects this group with, — 

(-) The dialects .siioken in the Ozbin valley (west of Laghman, about Bali Khel and 
Ghas) and in the upper Alishang valley (about Najil). 

Here I'r and pr result in sh, and gr and br in I, while tr and dr are preserved 
(Ozbinl (f/iffw, work ; fhavSr {<praMra-), wounded ; Idm", a village ; Najili lay, 
brother ; but ira, three ; droiiol:, rainbow. 

(.3) The dialects of Tngnu, Nijrau, and Bcdran (in Ishpi, Iskyon, Lanrovan, etc.). 
Here also ;>;• and kr result in / (c.g. Laurov.ani ladr, ■\roundod ; Idm, work). 

In all these three grou])s of dialects, the aspiration of medials has to some extent 
been prc.servcd. 

(4) 'I'his group comprises all tho dialects of Laghman, Alingar, Kunar, and the 
lower Pech valley. Here br, gr, and also dr have developed into I, while pr, kr, and fr 
result in (bl or similar sounds. 


Tke First Sentences of the Parable in the Dialect oj Kona Dlh, near Gulbahdr. 

I fulam do putra darili. Te kuchnst pnlril-i-yakati dadas-tii 
One man two sons had. Them from-among son-the-small Jather-his-to 
marata, • ai dada, mui laidjslinas-am do da.' Mala tanka 

said, '0 father, to-mc part-mine [sign of aoc.) give’ Property his-oion 
de takb'iini kawata, te delea. Ke wakbt pachawa putra-i-yakati 

(«cc.) division hn-made, io-them he-gave. Some lime afterwards son-the-small 
ebukas-a de gugia, sndiirc jc gfii. 
all-ids [ace.) seized, far - lo went. 

In the Dialect of Lanrovan [Tagau). 

I fjdamns do ova haich. Suratala putras-a bavai inaraikye, ‘ai 
One man-to two children were. The-yonnger son-his father-to said, ‘ 0 
baba, kor ke tankylii jirae yoitik, maina daya.’ Badaz 

father, whatever that own part-thine comes, to-me give.’ Afterwards 

2o2 
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basa mal guraik, ada suratalni diiikye, ada aalai di’iikyb, 

fatlier-his properti/ seized, ihe-half yotinger-io gave, the-lialf eldcr-to gave, 

Badaz siiratala putrasa, alt*, nau du kan, chttikya kor kc 

Afterwards the-younger son-his, eight, nine days after, all whatever that 

jirSy-a yeyaik, jam kak*. Suduriii vatan gyik. 

parModiis had~eome, collected made. l^ar country went. 

Dr. Morgensfciernc has also supplied the following List of Words in the various 
dialects of Pashai : — 



SPECIMENS IN THE PASHAT LANGUAGE, 


Knglisli. 

Gnonri. 

1 Gnoop 2 . 

Obocp 3. 

Gnorr 4. 

(Gnlbaliur.) 

(Ozbln.) 

ptajn,) 

tlianrorlin.) 

OVuigaJ.) 

(Dsna-l-r.ur.) 

1. Ono . • 

T 

1 

T 

i 

i , , 

f. 

2. Two 

do 

do . 

do . 

do , 

do . 

do. 

3. Three 

trS 

trii 

tra . 

fra . 

«ihl0 

thlO 

4. Four 

chOr . 

chor . 

cLOr . 

char . 

char . 

cliur. 

5. Fivo 

1 anja 

pOnj . 

panji* 

panja 

panch 

p-inj. 

6. Sis . 

kba . 

fhhn . 

Qliha . 

(hha . . 

fhc . 

gho. 

7. Sovou . . . 

aiiia . 

sat‘ . 

sat* . . 

Eata . 

sat . 

E.at. 

8. Eight . 

ashta 

aaht* 

ashf* . 

djln . 

ajht . 


9. Nine , . , 

nawft • 

iiaw* . 

nav • • 

nan 

nO . 

no. 

JO. Ton 

da . 

dno . 

dSi , . 

dayn , 

do 

do. 

ll. Twenty . 

west . 

v'st . . 

v*&t . 

v^st . . 

\C!.t . 

VC't. 

12. Fifty 

pinjrt 


... 

diiyit a d»i 

... 

• •• 

13. Hundred . . . 

sad, ptinj* 

AVUSt. 



pfmja viru • 

•• 


14. I . 

a • « 

mO . . 

mn . » 

a 

mum, (a) . 

a. 

IS. Of mo . • 

mfii (nnVii), 
a (a me). 


ma . 

mnxn 

mum, (man.) 

mu fn. 

IG. .Miuo . . . 

man, mi'ist . 

man • . 

mOy . . 

mnibA • 

ravna. (icvuiij 

mCna, CivUle 

17. Wo ... 

liamfi 

... 

hamu 

hamu 

amu . • 

nma 

18. Ofu.s 

liamn 

hnmot 

• 

b.ami 


... 

19. Onr 

hnniast 

... 

... 

bam.’li 

... 

•• 

20. Thou 

to 

... 

tu • • 

tO . . 

(in) , 

to. 

21. Of tlico 

tOi (/ibi) . 


to . 

t.au . 

... 

r» 

22. Thine 

(nu, i<ls( . 

t.in, tOs 

My . 

t.M'm . 


... 

23. You 

iiiOmu . 

tnya . 

xni.i • • 

TOTa . 

(trr.i) 

-e mi 

24. Of jou . . 

mOma . 

... 

TOlS • 

u I a 

-1 

... 














Giioin 1. 


OBOttP 2 . 


Qnovc 4. 


English. 


(Gnlbabar.) (Ozbin.) (l?ajil ) 


mamSst . myoot 

sai sam . 
te, tes§ 

tesl . . atyod 


te 

temest 

hast, cha- aeti-em 
pilfi. 

pRi 

nnst , . nas 

achhni , aohi . 

plan . g*Ian 

dancl&n , dan . 

baT’S, hai , khai . 

lam . , 

slilr . . kapal 

jiba . . jib . 

gar® , 

kfli . 

cbimar 
t*lfl 

nokrii . zar . 

dads . ba* 

al . . al . 

b'fOi 

salwu . sayfl-m 


dande-yem 


zhutrl-em 


kncm-em 


. I cbumnr 



fti 


(Waignl.) 

(Dnn'a-i'nQr.) 

*•* 

SO 

ast-Sin 

ast-yem. 

pS-em 

pu. 

nas-t . 

nas. 

an oh, (ancbl) 

ancb. 

... 

dar. 

dand'sm 

dan. 

kar . , 

hSr, 

lasi . 

chSl. 

Bir , 

^Ir. 

jev-am 

jeb. 

knohl-m 

... 

geii-im 

(tuauO 

gyen. 

(cbimtlr) . 

cbemar. 

(tela) 

sbapeg znr. 

(zar) 

[• 

^eleg zar. 

babfi-m , 

iati. 

aya-m 

nl 

laa-m 

ISya-m. 

setck 

saya-m. 























(li;nrr ). 


(•Korp 2. 


Oi;Opr a. 


(•noirp -1. 
































Gnoim 1. 

Gnonr 2. 

Gnonr 8. 

• Gnonr 4. 

English. 

(Galbafaar.) 

(Ozhin.) 

(Xajil.) 

(Lnofovno.) 

(IVaigal.) 

(Dnrra-i-iiur.) 

80. Come 


... 

.ailekem (I 
came) 

yagam . . 

... 

et! 

81. Beat 

hanwam 

... 

hantayam . 

hauam 


•• 

82. Stand 

^akam 

... 

KhSnnm 

zhnnnni 

... 

... 

83. Die 

mnri (dead) 


... 

Ilk (dead) . 

... 

... 

84. Give 

dewam 


... 

dSyam . 

... 

... 

85. Run 

daweiim 


... 

chnt'gam . 

... 

... 

156. lam 

im 

... 

yam . 

am 

... 

aim. 

157. Thon art 

I 


e 

ai 

... 

ai. 

158. He is 

a, 


a. sltl 

asta (ni.), a 
(/.), Bilk 
(«.) 


as, slii. 

159 We are . 

ais 

... 

yen . 

ama . 

... 

ais. 

160. You are . 

nnda 

... 

nnd* 

ui 


ai. 

161. They are . 

nn, s^ln 

... 

im 

an . . 

... 

ain. 

179. I beat . . 

... 

ghaitaem, I 
am eating. 

... 

... 

neT&m, I sit 
down. 

nakam, I am 
eating. 

180. Thon beatest 

... 

ghsitoe, tliau 
art eating. 


... 

nevai, thou 
s i t t e c t 
down. 

aakl, thou 
art eating. 

181. He beats . , 

... 

ghaitA, he is 
eating. 

... 

... 

ii6t5s, he 
sits down. 

yag^a (P), 
he is eating. 

162. lYe beat . . . 

... 

ghSiiaes, tee 
are eating. 

... 

... 

nevas, we sit 
down. 

uakas, we 
are eating. 

183. Ton beat . , 


ghaitsnde, 
you are 

eating. 


... 

nSvai, you 
sit doion. 

aako, you 

are eating. 

184. Tliny beat . , 

... 

ghaitOo, they 
are eating. 

... 

... 

nevian, they 
sit down. 

aakan, they 
are eating. 


264- - Pascal. 
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TIRAHI. 

Ptige llO.^On page 2, line 22, of Part ii of Volume VIII, I stated that no speci- 
mens could be obtained of the Tirahi language. All that had hitherto been known 
about it was contained in a short list of words published by Leech in the year 
1838.* This was sufScient to show that it belonged to the JCalasha-Pashai Sub-Group 
of the Kafir Group of the Bardic languages. 

According to Leech, the speakers once inhabited the Tira Valley (hence the name 
of the tribe and of their language), now the home of the Afridi Afghans, and, in con- 
sequence of a feud breaking out between the Orakzais and the Afrldis, they left that 
tract and settled in the Ningrahar country, where they are now found. Their principal 
villages are at the present day said to he Jaba, Mitarani, and BarS-khel. Jaba is shown 
on sheet 38 J at the four miles to the inch Indian Surrey degree sheets, and on sheet 14 
of the Indian Atlas sheets on the same scale. It is situated in the Kot-darra Valley 
.south of the Kabul River, about 20 miles in a direct line west of Bakka Port, and 
about half way between Bakka and Jalalabad, but south of the main road. 

Among their Afghan neighbours, these people have not the best of characters, and 
a Tirahi is generally unwilling to admit that he is a member of the tribe or that he 
knows anything of its language. So far has this gone that in the neighbouring parts 
of British India, in the Peshawar Bistrict, there is an idea very generally current that 
the Tirahi language is only a kind of gibberish used by transfrontier criminals when they 
wish to speak among themselves w’ithout being understood by outsiders. 

•Por more than twenty-five years I had been endeavouring to secure specimens of 
this form of speech, but without success. Pinally, Sir Aurel Stein added to the heavy 
debt of obligations owed by me to him by undertaking the search for a man who could 
speak it. In March 1919, by the friendly help of the late Colonel Sir George Eoos- 
Eeppel, then the Chief Commissioner of the North-West Frontier Province, an old 
labourer was found in Peshawar who professed to know Tirahi. Unfortunately, to this 
accomplishment w'as added the fact that he was a confirmed opium eater, and after a few 
words and sentences had been collected from him, the attempt at probing his befogged 
memory had to be abandoned. Sir Aurel, however, did not abandon the quest, and his 
next attempt was more successful. In December 1921, through the help of his old 
and devoted Surveyor, Khan Sahib Afraz-gul, now of the Survey of India, there was 
found an intelligent old man named Shah Rasul, whose original home was in Jaba, but 
who had left his country for many years and was now resident in Nawa-kala. When 
Sir Aurel found that long absence from his home had impaired his facility in speaking 
his mother tongue, Shah Rasul secured the presence of a younger man whose' memory 
was more trustworthy. Both the men were completely illiterate, and Sir Aurel found 
some difficulty in getting them to understand grammatical niceties such as the distinc- 
tion between the different tenses of a verb ; but, with their aid, he succeeded in writing 
■down a Tirahi translation of the Urdu version of the Parable of the Prodigal Son, and 
dn compiling a valuable list of words and illustrative sentences. These he has most 

• J. A. S. B.. Vol. vii (1838), pp. 7S8-4. 
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kindly placed at uiy disposal, and from them I have been able to cojnpilo the following 
grammatical sketch of the language. This is not complete, but it givc.s a ver^ fair 
idea of the general features of Tiriihi. I also add the version of the X’arable as ivrilten 
down by Sir Aurel (with an English interlinear translation of my own) together with 
the list of words and sentences prepared by him, and to the whole I append a vocabu- 
lary, which includes not only all the words in the above-mentioned specimens but also 
all those contained in Leech's word-list of 1838. Tliere are a few words and phrases 
the meaning of which I have not succeeded in making clear to my own mind, and such 
I Lave marked with notes of interrogation, but even with these I think that, thanks to 
Sir Aurel Stein, a considerable advance in our knowledge of an interesting language 
has been attained. 

As already stated, Tirahi is certainly a Dardic language, and i.s closely connected 
with Kalasha, Pashai, and Grawar-bati, but it is also to be noted that it .shows clear 
points of relationship with Shina and Kashmiri, Dardic language.s spoken far to the 
Korth-East. Compare, for instance, Tirahi sure, a child, with ICashrairi shtir'" ; mala, 
a fathei’, with Shina maid and Kashmiri m'U" ; and ti/lta (not u/ha), statid up, with 
Kashmiia As usual in Dardic language-s, there are several word.‘= which 

have preserved in a remarkable manner the forms that obtained in the Sanskrit 
of two thousand years ago. Such are deu, a cow, as compared with the Sanskrit dhenttlf, 
and ast, a hand, as compared with the Sanskrit Jiaslalj. It is hardly necessary to add 
that, surrounded as the speakers are by Afghans, they have freely borrowed from 
Pashto. 

The Pashai already referred to is spoken in Lagiroau, north of the Eiver Kahul. 
Kingrahar, w'here Tirahi is spoken, lies to the south of tliat river. Further south, 
again, in "Waziristan, we come upon Ormuii, an Eranian form of speecli, used by an 
immigrant tribe distinct from the Afghans. It is evident that at the time when the 
Ormurs arrived at their present site, they found themselves in close contact with a tribe 
of Dardic origin, for their language, though Eranian, shows clear traces of Dardic 
influence. Further south we come to the Khetrans of Thal-Chotiali. These people 
speak a corrupt Lahnda much mixed with Dardic forms. Finally, as has been pointed 
out in Volume VIII, Part i of the Survey, still further south we come to Sindhi, and 
in this, too, we And relics of some old Dardic language. In this wav, Tiralii forms an 
important link connecting the Dardic languages spoken in Dardistan, north of the 
Kabul, with a chain of three laugu^es which show traces of ancient Dardic influence, 
and reach down to the mouth of the Indus. It is not necessary here to discuss the 
question of the extension of Dardic languages further south. It is sufficient to state 
that traces of them have been recognized in the Bha languages of Central India, and 
even, with considerable plausibility, in the Kgkani dialect of ^Taratlii. If this last 
identification is finally accepted, Tirahi gives us the hitherto missing iink in a chain of 
languages once reaching from the Hindukush to Goa. 

In the following pages. I give a referenco for each word quoted, showing its 
original location. In such references "Par.” indicates the vereion of the Parable of 
the Prcdigal Son, quoted by verse-number, and « L.” indicates the List, of IVords- and 
Sentences prepared hy Sir Aurel Stein. 
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Pronunciation. 

It jnnst he rcmeinhercd that the materials collected depend almost entirely on 
Avhat was ntlorcd hy two illiterate men. Sir Aiirel Stein, in recorrling the Tirahi words 
uttered hy them, most rightly refrained from any attempt at securing a^^parent uni- 
formity, but wrote down for each »vord as nearly as possible the exact sound he heard 
in each particular case. In recording a language which has previously been reduced 
to writing, there is a more or less fixed standard of spelling and of pronunciation with 
which it is possible to secure conformity ; hut Avhen a language has no standard,— and 
to a less extent, oven in every language which has a standard, — the actual iJronuncia- 
iion of each word varias each time it is uttered, according to its collocation in the 
sentence or the mood of the speaker. In languages like English or Hindostani, these 
•changes are partly held in check by the existence of a standard to which 'the 
speaker insensibly conforms, hut in a language such ns Tirahi which has no standard, 
they are much more considerable, and we find the same word pronounced by these men 
in very different wny.s at different limes. For instance, for ‘ man ’ the speakers at one 
time s.aid nd’Mi and at another time adam; for ‘good,’ at one time brada, and at 
another hreda ; and for ‘ child,’ at one time bad'na, with no stress on the penultimate, 
and at another time baddna, with a strong stress on the penultimate. Under such 
circumstances, it would at present be dangerous to lay down any rules for a standard 
pronunciation of Tirahi, and wo must await further information on the subject. Suffice 
it to say hero that this uncertainty occurs chiefly in regard to the vowels, and that the 
•consoiiantnl system appears to bo nretty constant and to agree with that of the other 
Dardic languages. 

The Article. 


There appears to bo an indefinite article corresponding to the Persian yd I toalfdal 
*nd the Kashmiri -d. It is formed by adding i to tlie noun. A pretty certain example 
is Jihardb badani, a had hoy {bad^na) (L. 129). 

For the definite article, the demonstrative pronoun le or la is veiy commonly 
-employed. Thus ; — 

le paktrasi ck ana de, give one anna to the faqir (L. 84). 
le pardna ktefras zin, the saddle of the white horee (L. 226). 

Ic zln kud'ra dak Ichtim thd, put the saddle on the horse’s hack (L. 227). 
le kila ek banyu-ma achhita ti, (I) have bought (it) from a shopkeeper of the 
village (L. 241). 

chdiia mala la breda batya thy father slaughtered the good calf (Par. 

27). 

Id gana put’r ff^usd Mkiim gd, the elder son became in auger (Par. 28). 

Tlie demonstrative pronoun lema is similarly used before place-names. Thus : — 
letna Jaba-manzim satoa kiiz^ra brade tlna, in .Taba all horses are good (L. 140). 
lema Kdbula-manzum sawe bare UkarSba ittia, in Kabul all mares are bad 
(L. 141). 
you I, taut I. 

2 r a 
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DECLENSION. 

INonns SnbstanliTe. 

Gender.—There are not sufficient materials to form any rules as regards gender. 
All that can be said is that the feminine gender is recognized, and that many feminine 
nouns end in e or e when, in India, they -would end in i. Thus we have stre (Indian 
etri), a woman (List, 52, 53, 128) ; aclichhe (Kashmiri dchh'), an eye (L. 35) ; d& 
(Indian dhl), a daughter (L. 56, 110); hare, a mare (L, 139). With this we may 
compare hrada adam, a good man (L. 120), and brada stre, a good woman (L. 128), but 
stre, good women (L. 130) ; sura, small (L. 28), but sure, a little girl (L. 56) ; 
sawa kti^ra, all horses (L. 140), and saioe hare, all mares (L. 141) ; ti, he is (L. 158), 
and te, she is (L. 53, 56). 

Declension. — The Nominative case singular calk for no remarks. It takes no 
termination. When a noun is the subject of a transitive verb in a tense derived from 
the past participle, it is put into the Agentive case, which will he. described further on. • 

The Accusative case siagular is the same in form as the nominative. Thus: — 
le paJcirasi eh ana de, give one anna to the faqtr (L. 84). 

asto-manznm angur tsiya, pade-manzum pana tsiya, put ye a ring on the band, 
. put ye a shoe on the foot (Par. 22). 
eh hreda hatsa diiines, bring ye a good calf for him (Par. 23). 
kui-ma moa prela, draw water from the well (L. 237). 
l^ushali harem, let us make rejoicing (Par. 23), 
le adam hroh do, heat that man well (L. 236). 
le Mkat vialasi dem, I give this letter to the father (L, 103). 

The object of a transitive verb in a tense derived from the past participle is, as; 
usual in connected languages, put in the nominative case, the subject being put into the- 
case of the Agent. Tlie following examples will suffice : — 

chana mala Id bre^a hatsa kuMito, thy fether slaughtered the good calf ; lit. the- 
good calf was slaughtered by the father (Par. 27). 
mala gaoa putrasi javodh dita, the father gave answer to the elder son ; lit. by 
the father answer was given to the elder son (Par. 31). 
mala ram here, the father made compassion ; lit. by the father compassion was- 
made (Par. 20). 

sure put'r tdnu mdl jama here, the younger son collected his property ; lit. by 
the younger son his property was made collected (Par, 13). 

General Oblique case. — The General Oblique case singular is sometimes the same- 
in form as the nominative. Thus : — 

yi,U8d l^um, in anger (Par. 28). 
bttdmdshi fefcitni, in debaucbetj- (Par, 13), 
hui-ma, from the well (L, 237). 
hursi-ma, from the chair (L. 82). 

dah Wkum, (put) on (the horse’s) hack (L. 227). Of. ddha ^um below. 
huhm-ma bdhr, outside {i.e., against) an order (Par. 29). 
iiazarinanzum, in (thy) sight (Par. 18). Of. nazaram-manzim below.. 
pul’r l^um, on the son (L. 228), 
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ilorc often it ends in a, even when the nominative singular docs not end in that 
letter. Tims : — 

j>aiida lihtm, (noni. paiid), on a journey (L. 22<l*). 

dnka l^tim (noni. ddk), (riding) on tho back (of a horse) (L. 230). Of. dak 
}chin» above. 

le t»ulk’-7iinnztaii (noin. mulk), in tliat country (Par. Idi). Of. mulke-manzum 
below. 

viala iarafe (noni. mala), towards the father, mala-ma, from a father (L. lOdi). 
mala-manzum (nom. mdl), in tho property (P.ar. 12). Of. mala taksim, division 
of tho property (Par. 12). 

dama jchum (nom. r/aw), (hind) with a ropo (L. 236). 
bi'ttda adawa-ma (nom. adaiii), from a good man (L. 122). 
thaiia-manznm (nom. than), in tho house (L. 83, 130, 223, 226, 233). 
fchum (nom. Mar), on the top (L. 220). 

Icma icakla Jihimi (nom. tcaht), at tliat time (L. 162). So toakla-manztm 
(L. 163). 

When a general oblique case is followed by an enclitic word beginning with a 
consonant, that consonant is sometimes doubled, and one of the pair is added to the 
oblique case. Tims 

clidna nazaram-manzum (for iiazai'a-tnanzum), in thy sight (Par. 21). 
briohal-ldna (nom. briclt), under a tree (L. 230). Cf. ul ti, for « ti, he has come, 
given below under tho perfect tense. 

Occasionally we find the general oblique case ending in some other vowel. Such 
are : — 

mala Iarafe (nom. iaraj ) u, he came in the direction of (i.e., towards) the father- 
(Par. 23). 

Ic malhc-manzum, in that country (Par. Id-). Cf. mullf-manzum above. 
pade-manzum l^om.padi), on tho foot (Par. 22). 

HfC (or orr)'Wa«cH7n, in his he.art (Par. 10, 17). The Nom. Sing, of this word' 
apjicars to be «rc, as in Par. 22. 

Uuk' daze pas (nom. daz), after a few days (Par. 13). 
aslo-manznm (nom. ast), on the hand (Par. 22). 
jango-xnakla (nom. jang), at the time of fighting (L. 163). 

Two words arc irregular. The word de, a daughter, lias its oblique singular dm, 
and spaz, a sister, has spazuii. These n-ill be dealt with lower down. 

Another form of tho oblique ends in asi, often shortened to os or is. This is most 
often used as a dative, but is also used in other collocations. Thus : — 

brada adamant, to a good man (L. 121). le rupai le adamasi de, give this rnpee- 
to that man (L. 234). 
desi, to a daughter (L. 112), 
gd diir mulkasi, he went to a far country (Par. 13). 

mfflosf, to afathcr (L. 103). me tana malasi bazom,! shall go to my father 
(Par. 18). le vialasi jatodb dita, he gave answer to the father (Par. 29). 
me le ada/n diganaai dita tea, 1 gave that man for a beating (t.c., to be beaten) 

(L. 177). 
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men samo ire ad^mo khdrasi da basam. we three men all go to the town (L. 17). 

masi nnmdsib, proper for me (Par. 21). 

le pakirasi eh ana de, give one anna to the faqii' (L. 84). 

mala gana putrasi Jatodb dita, the father gave answer to the elder son (Par. 31). 

fl« az thdnasi ema, I come to the house to-day (L. SO). 

las puj^a here, made conciliation to him (Par. 28). 

eh tdnu nauhans ga ti, he is gone to one of his servants (Par. 26). 

This termination is also commonly used for the genitive, and, in this case, as seems 
to be more commonly employed than an. Thus : — 

lemas shisi (nom. shi) kimat, the price of that thing (L. 282). Here we have 
both as and {a)si. 

bra^a adamas than bh gTi a ti, the house of a good man is near (L. 120). 
le pardna kud'ras zln, the saddle of the white horse (L. 226). 
le than malas ti, this is the father’s house (L. 102). 

chana sands (nom. sand) dante hrbk tri ph ia tlna, the teeth of thy dog are very 
sharp (L. 146). 

my ana trbras puf'r, the son of my uncle (L. 225), 

It should be noted that it is sometimes difficult to say whethei’ this termination 
as is a case termination, or is a pronominal suffix. In the following, as probably means 
‘his’:— 

tdnu mdlas hadmdshi Mum chi here, he wasted his substance in riotous living 
(Par. 13). But in this instance it is also possible that mdlas is a dative used 
as a definite accusative. 

■ le malas gd, his father went (Par. 28). Here the as is almost certainly a pro- 
nominal suffix. 

In the following, the termination asi forms the general oblique case : — 

Md thdnasi bdgifl d, when he came near the house (Par. 25), 

Sometimes the termination asi is employed where we should use the ablative. 
Thus: — 


te kdma adamasi (or adama-md) ackhita it, from what man didst thou buy that 
(L. 240) ? 

mydiia dimsi Mat tif ii, a letter has come from my daughter (L. 113). 

lenut jaisi (nom. "Kashmir kafesi dtir ti, how far is Kashmir from this niace 

(L. 222) ? 

IVe have an ablative of comparison in : 

Icma brijasi le kazn ti, this is higher than that lower (L. 136). 

rcw«s spazunn le adamas Ird kaza ti, the brother of that man is taller than his 
sister (L. 231). 


We shall see suhsequcntly that an ablative of 
the help of the postposition ma. 


comparison can also be made with 


T\nb regard to the above examples, note that the words de, a daughter, and spaz 

a Sister, fo.™ the ohhquc singidar by adding ««.-thus, dnn artdspazun. Kote als 

that as we shal see. the termination's/ also occurs in the plural. It seems probabl 

that here plural forms have been carelessly used for the singular. 
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e have just seen tlint tlio Genitive is commonly indicated by the termination 
as. It may also bo indicated by siinjily prefixing tlie unaltered word to the governing 
noun. Thus : — 

Ic kila ck bani/d-ma, from a shopkeeper of the village (L. ’i-tl). 
brekhta (? nominalive) l^dra Mvum, on the top of a hill (L, 229). 

A-K;"rn ddk khttm, on the horse's back (L. 227). Of. hurras s'ln, the horse’s 
saddle, in 226. 

chdna mala thdna-manzum, in thy father’s house (L. 223). 

nir/ana mal'‘ hrbk mazilurano tcaiia, there wore many servants of my father 
(Par. 17). 

teali tsimlae, a goat’s kid (Par. 29). 
dsmau nazar-manzum, in the sight of heaven (Par. 18, 21). 
domdma dicdz, the sound of a drum (Par. 25). 
ffaliz loalcla Ichum, at the time of theft (L. 16J). 

It i.s probable that the Agentive case singular employed for the subject of a verb 
in a tense formed from the past participle, should be described as identical in form 
with the general oblique case as in other D.nrdic languages. But, as wo have seen, this 
general oblique case is ibclf often identical in form with the nominative, and it 
hsippons that the few instances of the Agentive that occur in the Parable all also agree 
in form with the nominative singular. It may bo mentioned that in Ormuri, an 
Eranian language, spoken not far otT in Waziristan, which is much influenced by 
Bardic, the Agentive is always the same in form as the nominative. 

The following examples of the Agentive case of nouns substantive are found in 
the Parable. Ko instances occur in the List of "Words 

sure ‘put'r mala ditanas, the younger son said to the father (Par. 12). See the 
remarks on ditanas on p. 29-1, under the bead of the past tense. 
sure put"}' tanu mal jama here, the younger son collected his property (Par, 12). 
le adam tanu tsatcalSnsi pregl, that man sent (him) to his fields (Par. 16). 
mala tanu iiaukardnosi art, the father said to his servants (Par. 22). 
mala gana putrasi jawdb dita, the father gave answer to the elder son (Par. 31). 

In two cases the Agentive case is formed by the addition of the postposition m 
(compare llie Hindustani t/e). This postposition is more often used to form a dative, 
and in the firet of the two instances it is employed in both senses ; — 
putre-na le-na art, the son said to him (Par. 21). 
le-fia Iasi ar'i, ho said to him (Par. 27). 

01o.sely allied to the Agentive is the Instrumental case. One example of it occurs 
' in the Parable, in which it is formed by the postposition ni 

ao lemaji odasta-ni mard gam, I am dying here of hunger (Par. 17). 

The Bativc case has been already dealt with in connexion with the termination asi. 

As just stated, it is also formed with the help of the postposition na. Thus ; — 
le-na aft, said to him (Par. 21). 

This dative form is also (as in otlier languages) employed to make a definite 
accusative, as in ; — 

lema-eia breda jama-na ana, bring ye for him the good garment (Par. 22). 
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Formation of { he Tlural. — ^TJjo plural is oflon tiic same ns tlic siiifi^tilnr. 'I'ln's is 
especially the case when a noun ends in a or a, hut f.hcrc are also other cases ; — 

7Hffta, fathers (sing, mala) (L. lOd) ; htuTa, liorses (sinq. hi:rra) (L. MO) ; fiaiir/, 
dogs (sing, satjd) (L. 148). 

2)atm, in pade-matizmn pana tsiya, put ye a shoe (or slioas) on his foot (or font), 
may he cither singular or plural (Par. 22). 
ose, deer (sing, osc) (L. lf)5). 

as broke store (sing, store) i/na, to-day Iheie /li-c; many stars (L. 01). 
mydiw (hdtia-mansnm hroh hraijc sire (sing, strd) Him, in my house there jtre 
many good women (L. IJJO). 

Icma-ma Id rtlpai (sing, rfijiai) achhilo, take those rupees from him (L. OO.'i). 
to ddam td-nu mat (sing, mdl) tsarfi ii, that man i.s grazing his e.nttlc (L, 229). 
de, daughters (sing, de) (L. 136). den, cows (sing.'</d,/) (L. 146). go, l.ulli (sing. 
go) (L. 144). 

te mijdna de 2Mnsj sansar (sing, sansar) id, this my daughter is fifteen vi'ars fold) 
(L, 111). ‘ . \ j 


Ima Fdbula-mansum satoc bare (sing, bare) [diardbfi thia, in Kabul all mnros 
are had (L. 141). 

Sometime.s a is added to form the plural. 'J’hus ; — 

eh ad’mas do pnfra (sing, pui'r) tedua, a certain nuin had two sons (Par 11) 

oimm mala thdna-mansum haltsi purra iiim. how many sons arc there in thv 
father’s house (L. 223; ? * • rt m inj 

le dd"ma (sing. dd‘m) J^ardb i/na, those men are bad (L. 20). Cf. dd'mo, below 
td tre dd^ma hokhgdr Usa, you three men are clever (L. 23) 

W ««««.« (sing. W n,„. 

men lu this town (L. 124). 

Somelim® tto pluml in or «. TWs h „ rcn,mi„c ondios, lm(. il 

way also he masculine. Thus : — ®' 

teate (sing, tsdli), she-goats (L. 152). 

‘’“'“d.ari ■‘“S 

The word mraui is plural, but I do not know the siw-nlnr Tf 

torani tsarai, sent (him) to feed (?) sheep. I presume i 

and that it has been used, in order to avoid giTino- otfence bv ' sheep,’ 

The plural ends in o in men samo tre dd''mo khUmBt i i 
to the town (L. 17). Compare, 

(Par. 17). a has been added to a Pashto or Persian plural ^In two‘^T"‘’’ "‘’7“”-® 
similarly added instead of o. These are nMfina (sins €,kh{ ™ 

(sing, margh), birds. With nMdna, compare the pUhto n/Si 

The Oblique Flural ends in an. Thus : ‘ nhliano. 

brada adaman thdna sura Hna, the houses of fhi. 

rmoo Jrodo aiamim U Muiar lU^, gm the nros^to nir^ T° 

»r»,* MS. (f) tte food of the ioop H.®” 1^“ 

aonMtnl, Eogoriing ao mooning „f ^ ^ “‘““S ■>' MS 

« Sr„o..»« fe Sra *«, «, aat io ft„ Ug^, „j 


is 


■saioa 
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In tho foHott'inu tlu' nliliqnc phinU piuls in ?, apparently a singular form — 
f/iijKrt null-ir.itfii sfrlzl (sing. noin. strtsa) l^itni cfii f,rrc, he wasted thy substance 
«in fojnale< (Par. 30). 

J^omctiines wo find .nn oblique plural ending, as in Persian in an. Tims: — 
ffnija puTr l£a!:aliht~motiziii>i ic.l, tho elder son was iji the fields (Par. 25). 

.fittro Ihan'm’Vin chCiua than Irada ti. thy liou.se is the bc.st of all houses (L. 13*1). 

It ends in tUio in fihm tlu^.'dnu /lantn, with iny friends (Par. 21)). 

.\t other times we have tho Pashto oblique plural in duo. Thus: — 

fdtii! ttnt:t!rrdi;o-t^>ii)i tiu~ satua /:art\ innko me equal among thv servants 
tP.ar. 11>). Couip:iro the nominative plural mazduruno (Par. 17; mentioned 
above. 

In tho followijtg we have -//«««, which may he eompared with the Pashto 

-Cs’rfiO : — 

IPtil: fttuKtrandun chdun f^idtiiai an da kareui, for so many years I am doing 
thy ^orvico (Par. 'Jit). 

In tin-- oonui’xion .nho iiuiy ho meutionetl the irregular noun dc, a daughter, which 
has dvu for it*» oblique plural, as well ns for its oblique singular (L. ] lG-1 18). Thus, 
rjyih.'u dvtt tiruar, the .age of tny daughters (L. 11 G) .-Is already stated, it seems 
prf'hahlo that dvit is pnq>orly only plunil, and. that when used for the singular, it is 
sinqdy an instanoc cf carelo'-sne.ss. 

On the other baud, tho singular is often used instead of the plural, as in :— 
dohidmn dirdz, tlu' .‘ound ef drnm.s (Par. 2G). 

/earn /re bnd'iin (plural) niala^i (plural) td fi, information has come 

from the fathers cif thc.so throe children (L. 109 1 . 

],iulc~ninii:ntu («ing. nom. jindt) pand i£vjd, put ye shoes (or a shoe) on his 
foot (or fool ) (Par. 22). 

llic um: of the singular form vudaxi for the plural ablative is further illiistr.'vtcd 
by the following esamples, m which the singular termination asi reappears ns si 
added to the plural oblique c.aso: — 

dtmsi, to or from daughters (L. 117-S). 

ic adaui tdnn (saknldnfi preffi, that man sent (him) to his fields (Par. 15), 

Irada adamant i {chnbnr ul ti, news has come from good men (L. 127). 
mala tdnu uaitf.ardnoti art, the father said to his servants (Par. 22). In 
this csanjple, the termination si has been added to a borrowed Pashto form. 

Subject to the foregoing remarks, the following paradigms may be quoted 
from the .Standard List of Words and Sentences (Xos. 101-9, 119-127, 110-8): — 



Finirnlar. 

Plural. 

Nom. 

7 nala, a father. 

mala. 

Gen, 

males 

vidla. 

Hat. 

nialasi 

mdlasi 

Abl. 

mrla~ma 

nialasi, 


voi.. I, r.w.T I. 2 q 
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SinsTiilar. 


Kom. 

brada adam, a good man 

Gen. 

brada adamos 

Dat. 

brada adamasi 

Ahl. 

brada adama-ma 

Nom. 

de, a daughter 

Gen. 

de 

Dat. 

desi 

Abl. 

dunsi (? pliu-al). 


Plural. 

brada adama. 
bra da adaman. 
brada adaman. 
brada adamansi. 

de. 

dun. 

dunsi. 

dunsi. 


Vyt/lXCX *. 

these, the folloT-ing hare been noted 

hbgha, near, goTcrning the dative, as in: 

m fhdnasi bogla d, ivhen he came near the house (Par. ed). 

6aAr, outside, governing the ablative, as in:- . a- i fw 

ao clidna bvMm-ma bahr na gm, I did not go outside (*.e„ disobey) thy 
command (Par. 29). 

dapara, for the sake of, borrowed from Pashto, and governing the general oblique 

te^Im^dlldra breda bafaa for his sake thou slaughteredst the good calf 

(Par, 30). 

The geneiul meaning of this seems to be ‘on’, but there are other 
derivative meanings. It governs the general oblique case 
le cm hc^ra ddk Wkum iha, put the saddle ou the horse's back (L. 227). 

Ima ad’mas fitter Wkum m3 broh ditina here thia, I have made many stripes 
on that man’s son (L. 22S). 

le adorn iana mdl brekkta lAara Mitim ti, that man is grazing his 

cattle on the top of the hill (L. 229). 

le adorn hucfra daka k^U7?i spara ga, that man is mounted on a horse’s 
back (L. 230). 

chdna mdl-mafa sfi’lcl chi kere, wasted thy property on females 


(Par. 30). 

ao az gaija panda J^u-rn gd xcama, I went on a long way to-day (L. 224). 
le gaita put^r grliussa Jdiwn ga, the eider son became on anger (i.e., became- 
augry) (Par. 2S). 

le adam damn J^um tare, bind that man with a rope (L. 236). 
me suro Katna lema aakla Ichiim, at that time I was small (L. 162). 
le adam dtir tea galiz icakta khum, that man was away at the time of 
theft (L. 164). 

idmi mazdv.rdtw Bhurn me sama kare, make me like (one) among thy servants 
(Par. 19). 

khare, near, with, governing the general oblique case, as in : — 
ie meBhP me khare tee, tbou wa.st always with me (Par. 31). 
la khare nati go (Pstr. 1.5) ap[;ears to mean ‘ took refuge near bim,’ but 
is doubtful. 

ma is ti.'ually a postpo«ition of the ablative. It is added to the general oblique^ 
case. Thus : — 


au lema kttrsi-nia iifhum, I stand up from this chstir (L. 82). 
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mala-ma, from a father (L. lOA). 

hmda adama-ma J^ahnr til ti, news lias come from a good mtm (L. 122). 

Icma-ma Id rupai achhito, take those nii)ees from him (L. 235). 

Tcui-ma tuca prela, draw water from the well (L. 227). 

lana-ma Id hrol: hrade tea, from this (i.e., because) he was very well (Par. 27). 

"We have ablatives of comparison in : — 

mydm-ma clidna than hrada ti, thy house is better than mine (L. 133). 

saica tliandii-via chdna thdn hrada ti, thy house is better than all houses (L. 134). 

saica hrijan-ma le brij haza ti, tliis tower is higher than all towers (L. 137). 

Certain jiostpositions or prepositions govern the ablative with this ma, as in : — 
huhum-ma Idhr, outside an order (Par. 29), already quoted. 
pas diyan-ma, after beating, i.e., baling lieaten (L. 178). 

This postposition is occasionally foxmd with other meanings, as in : — 

lema~ma hreda jdmd^na and, bring ye for him the good garment (Par. 22). 
lema-ma khabar yd ti, of (i.e., concerning) him it is said (L. 27). 

Sometimes it appears to be used to form a genitive, as in : — 
te-ma, of thee (L. 21) ; td-ma, of you (L. 24). 

lema-ma kram Merab ti, tlieir business is bad (L. 31). It is, however, impossible 
to be certain about the first two without any context, and the last sentence 
perhaps means ‘owing to them the business is bad’. 

mammi, in, with other derived meanings. It is used with the general oblique 
case. Thus : — 

le mulke-manzum brbi: yrdnl ice. a great famine happened iu that land (Par. 
14). 

le ure-mancum le Miydl wa, in his heart there was this thought (Par. 16). 

So Id, tdnii 6re-manzim ari, he said in his heart (Par. 17). 
chdna nazar-{ov nazarem-) manzum gunayar hem, I am a sinner in thy sight 
(Par. 18, 21). 

az mydna thdna-manzum eh den m*ra gd le, to-day a cow has died in my 
house (L. S3). 

mydna thdna-manzum brok hrade sire tlna, there are many good women in 
my house (L. 130). 

lema Jdha-manzum satca kuzfra hrade tlna, in Jaba all the horses are good 
(L. 140). 

lema Kdbula-manzum sawe bare Mkardba tlna, in Kabul all the mares are 
bad (L. 141). 

ehana mala thdna-manzum katisi put°ra tlna, how many sons are there in thy 
father’s house ? (L. 223). 

le pardna kuz^ras zin mydna thdna-manznm, in my house (is) the ssiddle of 
the white liorse (L. 226). 

le sdn gana pufr Uakaldn-manzum tad, his eldest son was in the fields (Par. 
25). 

iema asco-manzum angnr tsiya, pade-manzatn pand fsiya, put ye a ring on his 
hand, put ye shoes on his feet (Par. 22). 
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tosnrotcd:jfiiu/otcak(a-viaii:iitii,lUo\iysti'i\ hmkiU »• tlit* Jixf' of lisrhliiit; 

(L. 1(56). * 

lOUtt’Viaiizuni sih’e, tlio y(tiniii(*r from ruiioii!; tln*m 1 1 nr. 1-). 
inydna mola'manzum hi hhKii oirc, fn»m in tin* {irni‘<'rty th" ^\hicli 

conuv as jniac ^Var. 12). 

jfjfls, after, i.s uscJ both as a i>roi>osilioi> niicl zi** a ixi-t |'o-itifin. 1\ licf> a-, a 

pre.jrosilion, it sjovz'rtis the alzlativo as in /./f- after Ireatiae 
(L. 17b^. When used as a post jx.sjtion, it i;iiveriis the tien'-mi «>hiUjn*‘ j-.asi*, 

a.s in tstik' da;>: fuf, zifter a fen* zlays (Par, ).*5h 
piiti, after, !»ov«;rns tin' "(‘iienil ohlizpie z'.ise, as in :~*- 

lenia palt vwln (arnfc I'l, after that In' I'.une towanls tin- fnllier t Par. 2(»). 


patihana, hehind, ijovfiri.s tin* I'enitive izi: — 

chdim paiiL'ana kutnH: hndiitta tht t\ wlin-e |>o\ co|iie«. heliiird tln-er (I,. 
269). 

saina, witlz, together with, iiovems iJn.* <lati%«' in : — 

hi idm tiot-fdiui faiun lijiit.slnin hen', th.tf 1 ni;n!i* zioTry nilh my friej.tls 
(Par. 29). 

It irives the force of a dative hi : — 

vie savin (or v-asi) niunrhih, proper for me (Par. 19, 2r». 

It seems to inezin ‘equal to’ in : — 

Idtiit vittzditrdno tAz/w ini; sttva hafe, inak** tin* ezpial to thy >erv;»nt.s 
. (Par. 19). 

Idna, under, jirohahly uoverns the Jiein'ral ohliqne ease, as in Iriehat iimn, under 
a tree (L. 260). 

tcaza, under, inziy ho u.«cd in the sihove sentence insiezid «)f tOvi (L. L’.'lO). 


Nottus Adjective, 


Adjectives apixiar sonio(iine,s lo clninitc for condor and imnilM’r, hnt tin' availahh' 
materials are not sufTicient for hiyinc d(»\ni ziny itoucral nilo<. All that can now he szud 
IS that the termination c or c occurs most frequently in the tvisi* of adjz'otivo zicn'einc 
witli feminine nouns or with masculine pUiml nouns. But flii.s h hy no moans a uni- 
versal nile. Pot this re-ason, it is ho.st to cive here simply a list of all the zuljootivo.s 
noted, -with the context in which they occur. 


odasta, hunarry, in l& brdh odasta gd, he liocauio very huncrv (Pur. l it. 

Irada or breda, good. Used attributively in : — 

le breda ad^ni ii, he is a good man (L. 2G\. 

breda jdmd-na and, bring ye the good garment (Psir. 22). 

h'eda batsa, the good calf (Par. 23, 27, 30), 

Judging from L, 119-127, when this word is used attrihutivelv, it docs not chaimc in 
masculine declension. ' '' 

Por the feminine singular, we have brada strS, a good woman, and for the feminine 

plural, we have viyava Ihdna-ivavsim broh brade sire tina. in my house there are manv 
good women (L. 130). 
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This Tvord is used predicativoly in : — 
cfidiia than hraf/a ti, thy house is good (L. 22). 
az sure brada ti, today the sun is bright (Ii. 62). 

nnjdiia thdna-ma chana than brada ti, thy house is better than mine (L. 133 so 
13-10. 

"Wo have brade or brade, instead of brada, in the following : — 
la broJc brade tea, he Tvas very well (Par. 27). 

diya7i brade iia ti, it is not good to beat. In both these cases brade is masouline 
singular. It is masculine plural in : — 

feina Jaba-mauzum satca litz^ra brade Una, in Jaba all the horses are good (L 

1 - 10 ). 

Inna satca brade Una. they are all good (L. 161). 
broli or brok, much, many. Used attribufivcly in : — 

bruk grdnl tfem.) tee, there was a great famine (Par. 14). 

niijana mala Id sitre thana-manzum brok umar langd ti, my father is living in that 
small house for along time (L. 233). 

mt/dnn ir.aV brok vntzdti ratio utdna, there were many servants of my father 
(Par. 17). 

mydiia tlidna-manzuin brok brade stre Una, in my house there are many good 
women (L. 130). 

■\Ve have broke in : — 

fls broke store thia, to-day there are many stars (L. 64). 

The word is used adverbially, in the sense of ‘ very ', in : — 

Id brok odasta gd, ho became very hungry (Par. 16). 
me brok gunagar lint, 1 am verj' sinful (Par. 21). 

Id brok brade tea, be was very well (Par. 27). 

ohdtia sands ftante brok IrigAna Una, the teeth of thy dog are very sharp (L. 146). 
le adani brok do, beat that man well (I/. 236). 
beioukuf, in te betoukvf Its, thou art a fool (L. 157). 
d«r, far. Used attributively in : — 

Id be gd dur iinilkasi, and he Avent to a far country (Par. 13). 

Predicatively in : — 

Id dur tea mala blclii, he was far, the father saw him (Par. 20). 
le adani diir tea galis wnkla Wknw, that man was far away at the time of the theft 
(L. 164). 

gava, great, long, elder, as in : — 

aoazgana panda khum gd todma, I walked a long way today (L. 22t). 

le sdn gana piif'r fsakaldn-manzuni tod, his elder son was in the fields (Par. 26. 

So 28). 

mala ijaija putrasi jatcdb dita, the father gave answer to the elder son (Par. 31). 
gar, lost, in : — 

legal' ga loa, he had been lost (L. 24. So 32). 
liokliyur, clever, in : — 

to liokhgdr Us, thou art clever (L. 20), 

td tre ddrma hokhgdr tiza, you three men are clever (L. 23). 
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hdzir, present, in 

melideir gam, I am present (L. 166). 
dSzl hdzir bazam, I shall he present (?)today (L. ^173). 
le saioa hdzir wdma, they were all j)resent (L. 16/ ). 
jaltl, speedy, quick, as in : — 

Id jaltl u, he came quickly (i.c., he van) (Par. 20). 
jaltlbb, go ye quickly (Par. 22). 
jinde, living, alive, in 

kdlfi jiiide gd,Ta.ovf he became alive (Par. 24, 32). 
kaza, high, tall, as in : — 

lenia brijasi le kaza H, this tower is higher than that (Jj. 136) . 
saioa brijan-ma le brij kaza ti, this tower is higher than all towers (L. 137). 
lemas spazunsi le ad^mas brd kaza ti, that man’s brother is taller than liis sistci 
(L. 231). 

I^ardb, bad, attributive, as in > — 

Jehardb badani, a bad boy (L. 129). 
ekMardb kimdr, a bad girl (L. 331). 

Predicatively in 

le dd‘‘ma lohardb tlna, those men are bad (L. 29). ^ 

lema-ma kram ]chardb ti, their business is bad (L. 31). 
tao sawa J^ardbe iiza, you are all bad (L. 160). 

lema Kdbula-nianzum satce bare khardba (fern, pi.) lina, in Kabul all mares are 
bad (L. 141). 

khnshdl. happy, in are ]^mhdl gd, the heart became happy (Par. 32). 
lot, red, in loi zar, red precious metal, i.e., gold (L. 46). 
mmdsib, proper, as in : — 

me sama (or masi} mmdsib nd ti, it is not proper for me (Par. 19, 21). 

MMihdli karan mmdsib toa, it was proper to make rejoicing (Par. 32). 

Parana, white, as in ; — 

parana zar, white precious metal, t.e., silver (L. 46). 
le pardna kusi’rae zin, the saddle of the Whitehorse (L. 226). 
sura, siire, sure, small, younger. Attributively in : — 

lema-manzum sure put'r mala cUtanas, from among them, the younger son said to 
his father (Par. 12). 

tsulf daze pas sifre put")' tdnu mdl jama kere, after a few days the younger son 
collected his property (Par. 13). ' 

mydna mala Id siire tbdna-manzum brok timar langd ti, my father is living a long 
time in that small house (L. 233). 
le sure (fem.) mydna de te, this little one is my daughter (L. 36). 

Used predicatively in : — 
lemo than sura ti, his house is small (L. 28). 

me sHTo ( sio^ toama lema wakta }^um, at that time I was small (L. 162). 
to siiro tcdz jango wahta-mamum, at the time of fighting thou wast small 
(L. 163). 

It will be observed that in the predicative examples, the final vowel is a or o, 
not e. 
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saw, sawa, all, as in 

Id saw mdl cMs here, be wasted all bis substance (Par. 14) . 
lema Jdba-maiisim- sawa Icitz'‘ra bra^e iina, in Jaba all borses are good (L. 140). 
saxca brada adamaii le Mabax' de-o, give the news to all good men (L, 126). 
sawa ihdi/dii-iita chdna than bi'a^. ti, tby bouse is better than all houses (L. 134). 
sawa bi'ijan-nta le brij haza ft, this tower is bigber than all towers (L. 137). 
lema Kdbula-manzum satce bare (fern, pi.) Ichai'dba tina, in Kabul all mares are 
bad (L. 141). 

This word is often used to indicate a plural, as in : — 
do sawa ffL.ar~ibdne tima, we (all) are poor (L. 159). 
fao sawa l^ardbe tiza, you (alj) are bad (L. IGO). 
lema sawa bx'adc tliia, they (all) are good (L. 161). 
fao sawa bbaha wdma, you (all) were near by (L. 166). 
le sawa Jidzir wdma, they (all) were present (L. 167). 
triahaa, sharp, as in : — 

chdna sands dante brdic trigiiia tina, the teeth of thy dog are very sharp (L. 146). 
tsuk', .1 few, as in tsuk' dazejxas, after a few days (Par. 13). 

Pronouns. 

The pronoun of the First Person appears under the following forms : — 



Sing. 

Plar. 

Korn. 

ao, an, or me, I. 

ao, do, m§n. 

Agent. 

me. 

ao. 

Gen. 

mydna. 

mydna. 


masi-da, da me. 

masi. 

Hat. 

masi, (?) me sama. 

* , , 

Obi. 

me. 

• •a 


The following are examples of the use of the above forms : — 

Singular Kominative. 

ao lemaji odasla-ni mat'd gam, I am dying liei'e of hunger (Par. 17). 
no chdna htiJctim-ma bdhr nd gim, I went not outside thy command (Par. 29). 
ao ditam, I strike (L. 179). 

rto az gatta panda khum gd wdma, I walked a long way to-day (L, 224). 
hi chdna put’)' an dem, that I may be thy son (Par. 19, 21). 
chdna- Miidmai an da herein, I am doing thy service (Par. 29). 
me idnu malani bazam, I will go to my father (Par. 18). 

me dsmdn- be chdna nazar manzmn gunagdr bem, 1 am a sinner in the sight of 
heaven and of thee (Par. 18. So 21). 
me hdzir gam, I am present (L. 156). 

me siiro wdma lema wahta Jchum, at that time I was small (L. 162). 
me dema, I am beating (L. 191). me ba-dem, I shall beat (L. 195). 

Ageutivf. 

me dita wa, I struck (L. 184). 

me le adani diyanasi dita wa, I gave that man for a beating [i.e,, to be beaten) 
fL. 177). 
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lana ad^mas ■pitl''r l^mn »ie hmic dithm here lino, hr i»o ntnny l^low'f> Ij.'ivi* l)f!rn 
made on that man’s son (L. 228). 

Genitive. 

icranin kh o niynna Nhpini he hho, (?) tin* food of t)m .slieep (i*') nl ‘'0 llic food of me 
the shepherd. The nieanin': of <hls senfence is doiihlful (J’ar, 111 . 
mt/tlna mi-ham bo, walk Ijcfore mo (li. 22*^). 

Tin’s mydnn is more "cnerallv omjdoyed as n possessive pronoun. A\'hen ••o tised, ii 
does not change for gender, nninher, or ease. TJnj' : — 

le mifSna pu("r mura tni tea, (his in^ son had <Iied 2 1). 
mydtia mala Id sure f liana manzvm hroh iiniar lanitti (i, my falher live.s fora long 
time in that small hou^e (L. 2.‘JI). 
le sire mi/ana Ichina Ic, (his woman is iny wife (L. oil). 
le sure myaua de ic, tin's Jidle girl is niy datighter (L. oO). 

myana inal“ hroh macdiirdno tcuna, (here were many .servants of my fntiier 
(Par. 37). 

or myana thdua-mauzum eh den m*ra yu le, (o*day a eou has <lled ii» my hoiivc 
(L. 83. So 330, 22(5). 

mydna Iroras jiuf’r le myana spazani matias li, the .son of my nmrle is married to 
my sister (L. 22.5). 

myana dunsi jehat ul li, a letter has eoine from my dnmrliter (L, 33.*Jj, 
mydna dun uniar, the age of my daughters (L. 13(5). 

Used predicatively, we hare 

mydna rndla-mansum hi liissa oicd, amongst the jtroporty (he share wJiich comes 
(as) mine (Par. 12). 

kasa mydna tea, whatever wa.s mine (Par. 31). 

Sometimes «;y<7«rt is preceded by the demon.strative pronoun le, without ad'ccting 
the meaning, ns in : — 

le mydna de panzi sausar ic, my daughter is fifteen years (old), (L. 111). So le 
myd,na spazam given above. But compare le mydna pul'r, this niy .son 
(Par. 21). 

Note that in mydna spazam, already twice quoted, not only i.s mydna prefixed to the 
noun, but the pronominal sufiix am appears also to he added to the end of the noun. 
This, however is the only example of this pronominal suffix, if it really is such. The 
whole phrase is mydna spazam manas li, and the final m of spazani may possibly ho ex- 
plained as a doubling of (he following m in manas, ns is the case in nazaram-manzum 
explained on p. 269 ante. 

Sometimes the Pashto preposition da, of, is used to form the genitive of (his pro- 
noun. The only examples are in L. 15, where wo have masi-da or da me given us 
equivalent to ‘of me’. 

Dative. 

Ja masi de, give that to me (Par. 12). 

te masi t&dli tgindar nd dita, thou didst not give tome a goat’s kid (Par. 29 1. 
masi (or me-sama) mundsib nd, ti, it is not proper for me (Par. 19, 21), 
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Oblique. 

me-sama muitdstb, as above. 

(la me, of rae, as above. 

tc meMka me Mftre toe, thou vast ahvays \ritli me (Par. 31). 

Plui’al Nominative. 

ao (le h'lm ( ? Mam) Mkiishtlli karem, let us eat, let us make rejoicing (Par. 23). 
pas (Uijan-via ao gema, after beating we went away (L. 178). 
do saioa g^arlbdiie (ima, wc are all poor (L 169j. Similarly, do sawa wdma, we 
all were (L. 1G5} ; ao dUatm, wo beat (L. 182) ; (to ba- dema, we shall beat 
(L. 198) ; ao gd todma, wo go (? went) (L. 208). 
men santo (re dd^mo J^drasi da bazam, we tliree men nil go to the toum (L 17). 
Agentivc. 

aomi-kana dila todma, wo struck formerly (L. 188). 

•Genitive. 

Tlie only authorities for mast and mydna, the genitives plural, are those in L. 18 
19. ■ 

I have no information as to the dative and oblique plurals of this pronoun. 

The jironoun of the Second Person appears under the following forms : — 



Sing. 

Plar. 

Nom. 

ill, to, ie, a, thou. 

tu, fao, id. 

Agent. 

te, te. 

id. 

Gon. 

ohdna, (I'erily thine) clidiiam. 

chdna. 


te~ma. 

td-ma. 

Dat. 

• •• 

... 

Obi. 

ie, ie. 

id. 


"The following are examples of the use of the above forms ; — 

Singular Nominative. 

/h ie gd todza, thou goest (? wontest) (L. 206). 
to hokhydr tis, thou art clever (L. 20). 

to suro todejango toaUa Mkum, at the lime of fighting thou wast small (L. 163). 

te beioakitf tis, thou art foolish (L. 167). 

tc ditama, thou strikest (L. 182). 

te ha dim, thou Avilt strike (L. 197). 

ie mef^a me Mkori toe, thou wast ever with me (Par. 31). 

Agentive. 

ie lema dapdra breda batsa kuJ^fo, thou slaughteredst for him the good calf 
(Par. 30). 

ie ditawa, thou struckest (L. 186). 

te le bdna kdma adamasi achita (i, from whom have you bought that? (L. 240). 
ie masi fsdlt tsindar nd dila, thou didst not give to me a she-goat’s kid (Par. 29). 
Genith’-e. 

cbdiia pati-kdna Mmih baddna da e, whoso boy comes at the back of thee (i. e. 
behind thee) (L. 239). 

win's chdna is more often employed as a possessive pronoun. When so used, it does 
•.not change for gender, number, or case. Thus ; — 

ebdnaput’r ati dim, (it is not proper that) I .should bo thy son (Par. 19, 21). 
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cliana bra li fi, tby brother is come (Par, 27). 

Ghana l^idmat ati da herem, I am doing tliy service (Par. 29). 

Ghana la pufr 6 , this thy son came (Par. 30). 

chdn'i mdl-mata strizl j^um chi here, Avasted thy .substance on females (Par. 30). 
Ghana bra nnira go. tea, thy brother had died (Par. 32), 

Ghana than brada fi, thy house is good (L. 22). 

Ghana ndni hi ti, what is tby name (L. 220). 

chdna mala Id breda batsa hilchto, by tby father the good calf was slaughtered 
(Par. 27). 

chdna sands dante brbk tritihna tina, the teeth of thy dog are very sharp (L. 

U6). 

chdna kiii’ra umar kalisi fi, how much is the age of thy horse (L. 221) r 
chdna nazar (or nazaramYrnanzum gunagar betn, in ihy sight I am a sinner 
(Par. 15, 21). 

chdna mala thdna-manzv.m, in thy father’s house (L. 223). 
ao chdna hvhum-tna bdhr nd gim, I did not ^ outside thy command (Par, 29). 
hasa mydna tea. Id chdnam fi, whatever was mine, that is thine verily (=XJrdu. 
ferd~hl) (Par. 31). 

The ablative seems also to be used with the force of the genitive, as in fe~jna, of 
thee (L. 21), td~ma, of you (L. 24). There are, however, no examples of these forms. 
See the remarlcs above (p. 27a ante) in connexion with the postposition ma. 

Plural Nominative. 

tu de gd tedsa, you go ( ? you went) (L. 209), 

tao saica kkardbe tiza, you are all bad (L. 160). 

iao saica bdgig tedira, you were all near by (L. 160). 

fd tre dd’ma hoMydr tiza, you three men are clever (L. 23). 

td difama, you beat fL. 183) ; Id ha dema, you will heat (Par. 199). 

Agentive. 

td ml-iana difa tea, formerly you struck (L. 189). 

The List of Words gives chdna as meaning ‘your’ as well as* thy’, (L. 25), and 
(L. 24) gives td-ma, an ablative form, for * of you ’, corresponding to the te-ma of the 
singular. But, as in the case of the singular, there are no examples of the me of these 
forms. 

Prom the above accounts of these two pronouns, we gather that the oblique forms 
and the direct forms are often confused, one being used instead of the other, and that 
the singular forms are commonly used as plurals. The true division of the forms seems 
to be as follow.s : — 

SlSG. PtUE. 

Direci. Obiziize. Direet. Obliqne. 

First person. ao, au, me. ? ao. men. 

Second person. tu, to. te, te. tao. td. 

The Demonstrative Pronoun is le. Id, or this, that, be. Judging from the 
available examples, there do not appear to be separate words for * this ’ and for » that ’ 
thongh we might expect that le was used for the one, and la for the other. In the 
examples, lema is not u=ed for the nominative singular, and seems to be used only in the 
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oblique cases of the singular and generally in the plural. Le or Id is also used where 
we should employ the definite article, and is also found prefixed to possessive pronouns 
and to place-names, where we should omit any demonstrative pronoun. The pronoun is 
used both as a pronoun and as a pronominal adjective, without distinction of form. The 


following are the forms found in the examples : — 

Singular. Plural. 

Nom. le. Id, this, that, ho. le, Id, lema. 

Agent, le. Id, le-na. le, Idn. 

Acc. le. Id, Ida, id, 

Gen. le, (?) le adn, Id, lenia, lemo, lemaa. lema-ma. 
Dat. le, leai, last, Ida, le-na, lemaa. ... 

Obi. le. Id, lema. * lema. 


The following are examples of the use of these forms : — 

Singular Nominative. 

ure-manzum le ]^ydl wa, in the heart was this thought (Par. 16). 
te le bdna ledma adamaai achita ti, from what man was that (?)thiug bought by 
. thee (L. 240)? 

le atre mydna khina te, this woman is my wife (L. 53). ' 

le hi gd ti, what is this that has happened (Par. 26) ? 
le ireda dd'm, ti, he is a good man (L. 26j. 
le gar gd wa, he had been lost (Par. 24). 
le lewuhuf ti, he is foolish (L. 168). 

le dita ti, he beats (L. 181) ; le ba dim, he will beat (L. 197) ; le gd toa, he goes 
(? he went) (L. 207). 

chdna Id put'r d, this thy son came (Par. 30). 

kaaa mydna wa. Id chdnam ti, whatever was mine, that is thine verily (Par. 31). 

Id be gd dur mtilkaai, and he went to a far country (Par. 13). 

Id brok odaata gd, he became very hungry (Par. 14). 
ek ad^ma Id Mkare natl gd, he (?) took refuge near a man (Par. 15). 
la ddr toa .. . Idjalti d, he was distant ... ho came quickly (Par. 20). 
lema-ma Id brok brada toa, because he was very well (Par. 27). 

Agentive. 

le malaai jawdb dita, by him answer was given to the father (Par. 29). 
le nil-kana dita wa, formerly he struck (L. 187). 

Id mala takslm here, by him division of the property was made (Par. 12). 

Id aaw tndl ohiz here, by him all the property was wasted (Par. 14). 

Id tdnu bre-manzwn arl, by him it was said in his heart (Par. 17). 
le-na Idai art, by him it was said to him (Par. 27). 

Accusative. 

le khat malaai dim, I give this letter to a father (L. 103). 
le rftpai le adamaai de, give this rupee to him (L. 234). 
le pdnti, clothe ye him (Par. 22). 

Id niasi di, give that to me (Par. 12). 

2 e3 
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Ids huMifo, t-lauglitcr it (Par. 23). Here tlie dative (like the Hindostanl vs-Tib) 
is used as a definite accusative. 

Genitive. 

le ufe-tnanzwn le Wkiydl wa, in his heart this ihought vas (Par. 3G). 
le ad’mas bra, the brother of tl)at man (L. 231). 

Id, azi (fern.) achhite, took iiis nioutii, ie., kissed him (Par. 20). 
le sdn gana pufr ^akaldn-tnatizum tod, his elder son u'as in the fields (Par. 25). 
The translation of le sdn by ‘ his ’ is verj' doiil)tful. This is the only passage 
where the form occurs, and there are no analogies. 
lema asto-nianznm angur tstya, put ye a ring on his hand (Par. 22). 
lemo than sura ti, his house is small (L. 27). 

lemas spaztinsi le ad’‘mas hrd kaza ti, that man’s brother is taller than his sister 
(L. 231). 

lemas shisi domdi rupai kimat ti, the price of that thing is two and a half rupees 
(L. 232). 

Note that in the two instances in which we have lemas, that word is, in each 
case, followed by a word beginning with s. It is jiossible that the final s of lemas 
is merely a doubling of the s that follows, like the 7H in nazaram, and that t in 
hriohat, to which attention is drawn on p. 269 ante. 

Dative. 

le riipai le adamasi de, give this rupee to that man (L. 234). 
lesi bo aram, I will say to him (Par. 18). 

Iasi hi nd dila, no one gave to him (Par. 16). 

Ids puJMd kere, made conciliation to him (Par. 28). Compare the remarks above 
about Ids used as a definite accusative. 
le-na Iasi ari, by him to liim it was said (Par. 27). 

ptdre~na le-na ari by the son to him it was said (Par. 21). Eegarding the form 
le-na, — here a dative, and in the preceding passage an agentive,— see the 
remarks about na on p. 271 ante, 
lemas tslr kere, asked to (i.e., from) him (Par. 26). 

Oblique. 

le midke-manzum brok grant (fem.) tee, in that country there became a great 
famine (Par. 14). So le mulke-manzum in Par. 15. 
le paklrasi ek ana de, give one anna tc the faqlr (L. 84). 

Id pore, after that (Par. 14). 

Id sure thana-manzum, in that small bouse (L. 233). 
du lema kursi-ma uthum, I rise from this chair (L. 82), 

lema jaisi Kashmir katesi dur ti, how far is Kashmir from this 2 fiace (L. 222) ? 

lema brijasi le kaza ti, this tower is higher than that (L. 136). 

lema pati mala tarafe «, after that he came in the direction of the father (Par. 20) . 

lema-ma breda jdmd-na and, bring ye for him the good garment (Par. 22). 

lema-ma Id rupai achhito, take those rupees from him (L. 235). 

lema-ma Wkabar gd ti, of (i. e., concerning) him it is said (L. 27). 

from this, also =‘ because’. Thus, lema-ma Id hrokhrade wafhecm.se- 
he was verj' well (Par. 27). 

ie lema dapdra breda batsa ku&o, thou for his sake slaughteredst the "ood calf 
fPar. 30). ® 
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Plural Nominative. 

lett(i'‘iiia ^nriib tlna, those men arc Ijad (L. 29). 

le (Itfawa, tliey heat (L. 3S1); le ba tUma, tlicy will heat (L..200). 

Iv untca hdzir tcdnia, they wero all present (L. 107). 
lema sawn briitje tliiii, they arc all good (L. IGl). 

Agent ive. 

Ic tnl-hana dita tedma, fornierly they struck (L. 190). 

Idnti jdiusfidll Idii kcre, hy them their own rejoicing was made, i. e., they made 
their rejoieing (Par. 21). 

Ace.usjitive. 

Inmt-tiia Id rdjiai achhito, take those ru|)ees from him (L. 236). 
ficnitive. 

Iciiin Irr bitii’mi aialasi l^nhof ut ti, information has come from the fathers of 
these thive childnm (L. 109). 

ICBiti-niu h'nm khardb li. their Imsincss is had (L. 31). This is doubtful. See 
the remarks on p. 276 aide. 

Obliqtie. 

len>a-»ion:ti})i siire ptd‘r main ditanas, from among them the younger son said 
to the father (Par. 12). 

'J'he following arc (;xami»les of tJic use of this pronoun as a definite article : — 
le jiahirasi el; dim dc, give one anna to the faqir (L. 81.). 

Ic jmrdim /;ii:“rafi ziti, the saddle of the white horse (L. 220). 
le zln huz't'a ddl: Idifiin Ilia, pul the saddle on the horse’s back (L. 227). 
le l;ila el; baiiija-nui nchhila H, 1 liave bought (if) from a shopkccner of the village 
(L. 211). 

chana mala Id bredn balsa l;iilchlo, thy father slaughtered the good calf (Par. 27). 
Id pniia pnl’r nh nssd jdiiim gd, the elder son became in anger (Par. 28). 

The words le adam, that, man, arc often used to mcjin simply ‘ he ’. Thus : — 
le adam Idnu isnhaldmi pregl, he sent (him) to his fields (Par. 16). 

Ic adam dur ten galiz icalda Ichum, he Avas away at the time of tlioft (L. lOl). 
mi: le adam dignuasi dita wa, I gave that man (or him) to be beaten (L. 177). 
le adam tana mat tsard ti, he is grazing his cattle (L. 229). 

Ic adam l-nz’ra ddha lihum spare gd, he is sitting on a horse’s liack (L. 280). 

Ic adam brol: do, beat him well (L. 230). 

Ic ad’mns hrd, his brother (L. 231). 

Ic rvpai le adomasi de, give that rupee to him (L. 234.). 

lema ad'mas pul°r tdivm me brol; ditina l;ere tiiia, I have made many stripes on 
his son (L. 22S). 

Ic dd’ma M.ardb Ihm, they arc bad (L. 29). 
dlic folloAving are examples of this pronoun prefixed to a possessive pronoun : — 
le myiina 2 >td’r mvra gd wa, this my son had died (Par. 24). Here the demons- 
tratiA'C pronoun has its proper force, but in the following it does not require 
rciircsentation in English : — 

le mydv.a de panzl eansar te, my daughter is fifteen years (old) (L. 110). 
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mydm troras pui’r le uiyana spacam nuum ii, the son of my uncle is married 
to my sister (L. 225). 

Somewhat similarly this pronouu is prefixed to ])lace-name8, ns in : — 
lema Jaba-manzim iatoa l'U6’‘ra- hrade Una, in Jnha nil horses nrc good (L. IdO). 
lema Kabnla’manstim sawe bare kharahn Una, in Kabul all mares arc bad (L. 
141). 

The Reflexive Possessive Pronoun is Idnii, omi, which, like the Hindostani apnd, 
always refers to the logical subject of the sentence. It does not seem to change for 
gender, number, or case, unless the form tdiia, u-hich occurs once (L. 229), is a plural in 
agreement ndth a plural noun (wai=cattle). The following arc examjdcs of its use : — 
me tdnu malasi bazam, I will go to my father (Par. 18). 

M tdnu dostdna sama Mkttshdli here, that 1 (might have) made rejoicing with my 
friends (Par. 29). 

tdnu mazdfirdno J^uni- me sama hare, make me equal nmongthy servants (Pat. 

19). 

sttre put'r tdnu ntdl jama here .... tduu mdlas badmashi l^um obi here, 
the younger son collected his property .... wasted his property 
in debauchery (Par. 13). 

eh tdnu nauharis ga ti, he has gone to one of Jiis servants (Par. 20). 

Id tdnu dre-manzum art, he said in his heart (Par. 17). 
mala tdnu nauhardnosi art, the father said to his servants (Par. 22), 
le adam toAiu tsahaldnsi pregi, that man sent (liim) to his fields (Par. 15), 
tdnu Mkushdli Idn here, they made their rejoicing (Par. 24). 
le adam idna mdl breMkta Ichdra ^ttni tsarfi ti, that man is grazing his cattle on 
the top of the hill (L. 229), Here, as above remarked, tana is perhaps 
plural, in agreement with mdl. 

The Relative Pronoun is hi, who, which, as in ; — 

ehdaa Id put’r d, hi chdna mdl-matd stmzl Jihim chi here, this thy son came, who 
wasted thy substance on females (Par. 30). 
mydna mdla-manzum hi hissa owe, amongst the property the share which comes as 
mine (Par. 12). 

. The Interrogative Pronoun is hama, who ?, the genitive of which is hdmih, 
whose ? The neuter is hi, what ? The following are examples of this pronoun ; — 
le adam hama ft, who is that man (L. 92) ? 

te le bdna hama adamaai achhita ti, from what man didst thou buy that (?) thing 
(L. 240). 

chdna pati-hana hdmih baddna da e, whose boy comes behind thee (I/, 239) ? 

le ki ti, what is this (L. 93) ? 

chdna ndm ki ii, what is thy name (L. 220) ? 

le Jcl gd ti, what (is) this (tW) has happened (Par. 26) ? 

M sawab ti, what cause is it ? i,e., why P (L, 94). 

The Indefinite Prononus are M, anyone, and kasa, whatever. 'Ihus : — 

Iasi kl nd dita, anyone did not give to him (Par. 16). Here it will be observed 
that ft? is in the Agentive case. 

kasa mgdnk tod,' Id chdnam ti, whatever was mine, that is verily thine (Par. 31). 
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Other Pronominal Adjectives ave letik, so many ; katisi, how much ?; and:;i-ffffsf, 
how many ? Thus : — 

letik sansaragdna oJidm Wkidmat an da kerem, for so many years I am doing thy 
service (Par. 29). 

cJidna hud'ra umar katesi, how much is the age of thy horse (L. 221) ? 
lemajaiai Kashmir katisi diir from this place how much distant is Kashmir- 
(L. 222) ? 

chdna mala thdna-manzim katisi ptif'ra tina, how many sons ^re there in thy 
father’s house (L. 223) ? 

CONJUGATION. 

Auxiliary Verbs and Verbs Substantive— la the present tense, the most 
common verb substantive is Urn, I am. It is conjugated as follows : — 


Sing. 

Plur. 

1. tim, I am. 

tima. 

2. tis. 

tiza. 

3. ti ; fern. te. 

tlna. 

Examx>les of its use are : — 



brok gmiagar Urn, I am a great sinner (Par. 21). In the corresponding passage 
in verse 18, we have beta (see below) instead of Urn. 
to hokhydr Us, thou art clever (L. 20). 
te bewtiknf tis, thou art a fool (L. 167). 
mmdsib nd ti, it is not proper (Par. 19, 21). 
le breda dd°m ti, he is a good man (L. 26). 
lemo thdn svra ti, his house is small (L. 28). 
lema-ma kram khardb ti, their business is bad (L. 31). 

kasa mydna wa, le ohdnam ti, whatever was mine, that is thine verily (Par. 31). ' 
az sure brada ti, to-day the sun is bright (L. 62). 
le badf’na mydna putr ti, this child is my son (L. 64). 
chdna ndm ki ti, what is thy name (L. 220) ? 

chdna kusfra nmar Icatisi ti, how much is the age of thy horse (L. 221) ? 
lema jaisi Kashmir katisi diir ti, how far is Kashmir from here (L. 222) ? 
lemas spaznnsi le ad^mas bra kaza ti, his brother is taller than his sister (L. 
231). 

lemas shisi dmoadi rupai kimat ti, the price of that thing is two inipees and a 
half (L. 232). 

Possession is indicated in : — 

le thdn malas ti, this house belongs to the father (L. 102). 

Por the feminine, we have : — 

eha stre te, there is one woman (L. 62). 

le stre mydna l^na te, that woman is my wife (L. 63). 

le sure mydna de te, this little one (fern.) is my daughter ^L. 56). ' 

le mydna de panzi sansar te, my daughter is fifteen years, (old) (L. ill). 
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For the plural, a-e have ; — 
do satca oharlhdna tima, a*e are .*»U poor (L. 350). 
la ire ad'wa hohhuar fiza, you three men are all clever (L. 2:i). 
lao satca Mardbc liza, you arc all bad (L. 3 GO), 
le dd’ma ]yhardh Una, those men are bad (L. 29). 
az hrdl-e store itnn, to-day there are many stars (L. Gl). 

tnyatia ihdna-ntanzvtn IrOl- Irafje !>trr tina, in my house there are many good 
•vrompii (L. 130). 

letna satca hrade thia, they arc all cood (1 j. 3G1). 

clidna mala tlidna'manzvm halisi pvt’ra Ihta, horv many •■on.'i are tliere in tljy 
father’s house (L. 223) r 

The above are all example.-; of the use of this verb as a ver]> sub-.-t.'infive. 3t is 
also commonly used as an auxiliary' verb, helping to form the prc.s''nt definite or the 
perfect tense. Examples of the.<e uses will be found under the hmd of thi*s(' tcasf'#. 

Tlie corresponding past tense of the verb substantive i.s conjugated as follows : — 


Pirp. 

1. tedma, I was. 

2. tedz, tee. 

3. ted (tea ) ; fern. tec. 


riar. 

trdfna. 

trStna. 

trdna, fdinn. 


With the above we may compare the I'ashio tew, he was'. It will he noticed that 
the form tcdina may he used for any person of the i>lurnl, I suspect that this properly 
belongs to the first person, and that custom allows it to he used optionally for either 
of the other two persons. It seems also to he lihely that the tedz of the second 
person singular, is really a second person plural (compare It'za, you arc, of the present), 
and that the original pluml forms are therefore (1) icdma, (2) tedz (or irdza), and (3) 
tcdtia. This would bring the conjugation of this tense into line with the present. It is 
quite common in the languages of this part of the world for the second jxirson singular 
to be confoimded with the second per.«on plural. The following are examples of this 
tense used as a verb substantive : — 

me suro tedma Icma tcahla tditm, at that time I was small (L. 102). 
to suro Kdz jango tcahlo-manznm, at the time of fighting thou wast small 
(L. 163). 

fe mekha me khare tee, thou wast ever with me (Par. 31). 

le adam dtir tea galiz tcakla khntn, that man was away at the time of theft 
(L. 3 64), Similarly Par. 20. 

levre-manzuvi le Miyal tea, this thought was in his heart (Par. 16). 
le sdn gatta puUr tsqkaldn-manzum ted, his eldw son was in the fields (Par. 25). 
lema-ma Id brok hrade tea, because he was very well (Par. 27). 
andartm gdiea tire na ted, the heart was not for going (i.e., he did not wish to 
go) inside (Par. 28). 

kasa mgdna tea. Id ebdnam it, whatever was mine, that is thine verily (Par. 31) 
Uhvshdll karan mundsib tea, it was proper to make rejoicing (Par. 32). 
le mtdke-tnanztm brok grant tee. there was (i.e., became) a great fapiin^ (fern.) 
in that land (Par, 14). 
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<to saica tcama, we all were (L. ]G5). 

(no sawn bop/m icawi, yon wove all near by (L, IGC). 

ck- ad’mns do pid'i-a tcaiia, of a certain man tlioro were two sons (Par. 11;, 

III yd no mala brok- mazdiirdiio icaiia, of my fatlior there were many servants 
(Par. 17). 

Ic saira hdzii' tcdiiia, (hey were all present (L, 1G7). 

According (o L. 202, ‘I am heal on ' is translated by me dita wama. Perhaps this 
really means ‘ I was beaten 

The above are all examples of the nse of this ten.se as a verb substantive. It is 
-also frc'’ly used as an auxiliary verb. See below. 

Tljcre is in Pashto another verb substantive, dui, he is, which appears in Tirahi 
under the form dc {dc) or da. It is almost alwa 5 's employed as an auxiliary verb 
forming the present tense, and will bo fully considered under that head. In Par. 19 and 
21, however, there is a word dem, which seems to be the first person singular of this 
verb, .and to mean ‘ I may be ’, being distinct from dew, I give, or I beat. The words 
are the same in both jiassagcs. They arc munasib iid (I Jci chana pnl’r ait dem, it is not 
proper that 1 may be thy son. 

Tlie irregular verb bo-, go {bazatii, I go ; gd, went), is frequently used as a verb 
■substantive. It is fully discussed under the head of the Active I'crb, Here I may 
-ijuote tbe one example available of its n.se in the first person singular present : — 

rhdtia iiazar-iiiaiiztiin giuiahgar hem, I am a sinner in thy sight (Par. 18), In 
the corresponding passage in A'orsc 21, tim is used in place of hem. Tlie two 
words arc therefore convertible in meaning. 

Active Verb. Verbal Komis. — There is a verbal noun ending in ». Thus ; — 
lihvshdlJ karau iiiaiidsib tea, it was proper to do rejoicing (Par. 32). 
diyait bratje ita ii, it is not good to beat (L. 170). 

As cxamjilcs of oblique cases singular of this verbal noun, we have : — 
me Ic adam digaiiasi dila tea, I gave that man for a beating {i.e., to be beaten) 
(L. 177). 

pas dlyan-ma ao gemn, after beating we went away (L. 178). 

Tor the plural, we have : — 

me brok diliiia kerc line, many beatings were made by me {i.e., I gave many 
stripes) (L, 22S). Another oblique verbal noun, forming an infinitive of 
purpose, ends in ai, as in prcgi tcrani tsarai, sent him to graze shee;) 
(Par. 15), In Par, 28, andantn gdica are na tea, gutea appears to be used as 
a hind of verbal noun or infinitive, ‘ his heart was not for going (f.e,, he did 
not wish to go) inside 

Imperalitc. — Tlie second person singular of the Imperative may have the form of 
:tho bare root, as in : — 

la masi de, give that to me (Par. 12). 
le paklrasi ek-dna de, give one anna to the faqii’ (I/. 8l). 
brada adamasi le Mat de, give this letter to a good man (L. 121). 
le riipai le adamasi de, give this rupee to him (L. 234). 
bo, be 1 (L. 1 68). 
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jam bo, go quickly (Par. 22). This perhaps is a pliu-al. 

mydna mi-hana bo, go (j.e., walk) before me (L. 23S). 

le zhi kiK’ra dcik khviu f/id, put the saddle on the horse’s back (L. 227). 

It often ends in a, as in ttfita, stand up (L. S2) ; mira, die (L. S-t) ; mn (so). 

So : — 

Icui-ma mca j.rela, draw water from the well (L. 237). 

Sometimes it ends in o, as in : — 
lema-ma Id rupai achJiUo, take those rupees from him (L. 235). 

Incho, behold ! (Pai*. 29). 

le adam brolc do, beat him well (L. 236). 

saica brad a adaman le Ijhabar de-o, give this news to all good men (L. 126). 

In one instance it ends in c, vie., in ; — 

ddma Ithtm tare, bind with a rope (L. 236). 

In the forms eea, come (L. SO) ; die (L. 81) or das (L. 175), give, beat ; and* beza, 
sit (L. 79) the letter z forms part of the verbal base, and is not a part of the personal 
termination. This will be explained under the head of the present tense. 

The second person plmul appears generally to end in a or d, as in : — 
hre^ jdmd-na and, bring ye the good coat (Par. 22). 

lema asto-maneum angiir tsiya, pade-manznni pana tsiyii, put ye a ring on his 
hand, put ye shoes on his feet (Par. 22). 

But sometimes we have u or o, as in — 
le pdnu, clothe ye him (Par. 22). 

eh breda bataa dnines. Ids Jtul^to, bring ye for him a good calf, slaughter ye it 
(Par. 23). In dnines, in this sentence, we have two pronominal suffixes, 
viz. -in, it (accusative), and -es, for him, so that the full word dnines means 
‘ bring-ye-it-for-him.’ 

It will be observed that the above terminations are also used iu the singular. 
Indeed, in some cases it is difficult to decide whether the word is singular or plural. 
This is entirely in accord with the declension of substantives {ante, p. 272), in which 
little heed is paid to the distinction of number, so long as this is plain from the context. 

Fresent. — As in the other Bardic languages, and as in the ^alchah languages, the 
present tense is also used for the future, though there are at the same time special forms 
for the latter tense. If present or future time has to be emphasized, this is done by 
prefixing the verb substantive de or da, he is, for the present, and ba (as in Pashto) for 
the future. This, however, is not always done. The forms given for the present in the 
List of TTords and Sentences are as follows : — 

Sing. Plnr 

1. ditam. ditama. 

2. ditama. ditama. 

3. dita ti. dita/tna. 

I doubt, however, if these are really present forms. They look to me more like 
forms of the past for, in the third person singular, of the perfect) tense of the root de, 
beat, of which the past participle is dita. Sir Aurel Stein’s informant was quite illiterate. 
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and Sii’ Atirel Stein tells me himself that he had difficulties Tvith ]n‘m in regard to 
the isolated tense forms, so that it is permissible to assume that the informant could 
not he prevented from misunderstanding the forms put to him for translation into his 
on-n language. Before leaving the above paradigm attention may be called to the 
fact that all the three persons of the plural are the same in form. "We have observed 
the same state of affairs in the fast tense of the verb substantive. 

The following forms of the present occur elsewhere : — 
ail az thaiiasi ema, I come to the house to-day (L. 80). 
an lema htirsi-ma iitlinm, I stand up from this chair (L. 82). 
me asman he cJiana nazar-manzum gunagar hem, I am a sinner in heaven’s and 
thy sight (Par. 18). 
heznm, I sit (L, 79). 

mnnasih ti ii Ghana fitt°r an dem, it is not proper that I may be thy son 
(Par. 19). 

le J^at mala si dem, I give this letter to a father (L. 103). 

dem, I beat (L. 82) ; dcma, I am beating (L. 191). It is evident that the illiter- 
ate informant was unable to distinguish between a present and a present 
definite. 

hi hissa owe, the share which comes (Par. 12). 

So far we have examj)les of the simple present- The following are examples in 
which present time is defined with the help of de (rfe) or da : — 

Ghana jiati-hana kdmik haddna da e, whose boy comes behind you (L. 239) ? 
ao de ham (? hhani) J^usJiali harem, let us eat, let us make rejoicing (Par. 23). 

Here we have the present used as a present subjunctive or imperative. 
letih sansaragana Ghana J^idmat an da harem, for so many years I am doing thy 
service (Par. 29), 
an da hazam, I 50 (L. 77). 

men same tre ad‘mo kharasi da hazam, we three men all go to town (L. 17). 

The last two examples draw attention to the fact that, at least in the case of some 
verbs, a present base is formed by the addition of the letter z, and that the same base is 
also used for the imperative. Thus : — 

Prom the root ho-, become, be, go, we have haz-am, as above. 

Prom the root he-, sit, we have hez-inn, I sit (L. 79). 

Prom the root e-, come, we have ez-a, come thou ; and also ema, I come (L. SO). 
Prom the root de-, give, beat, we have diz (L. 81) or daz (L. 175), beat thon, and 
also dem, I beat (L. 81). 

If we remember that the letters candy are often interchanged, we shall recognize 
this same verbal present base in Shina, in which language also the present and the 
future have the same form, and in which also the root hu- means both ‘ become ’ and 
' go ’. In Shina the present-futuro of this verb runs as follows 


Sing. Plur. 

1. hujam, I go. bnjbn. 

2. hnje. hvjgat. 

3. hnje. 
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Prom the above examples, -we get the follo-wnig iorms of the Tivahi pveseDt 

Sing. rhiT. 

1, ema^ I come ; dema, I give, I beat, 
vthmi, I stand up ; bem, I become, I go ; 
besttm, I sit ; dem, I give, I heat. 

da kereni, I do, da baeam, I go. de ham (? hlidm), let us- 

eat ; de harem, let us- 
iiialco ; da bazam, we 

go- 

2 . 

3. Otoe, he comes ; da e, he comes. 

It will be observed that, although this paradigm is verj-^ incomplete, the forms arc 
mutually very consistent, and that they differ widely from those given in the paradigm 
taken from the List of Words and Sentences. Perhaps the forms ema and dema, which- 
end in a, are really plurals, and the forms de ham, de harem, and da bazam, which do- 
not end in a, are really singulars. 

Present Definite. — The Present Definite is formed with the aid of the verb sub- 
stantive. The following examples occur, but only one is certain : — 

myana mala Id sure fltdna-manziim broh umar langd ti, my father is living for- 
a long time in that small house (L. 233). Here possibly we should read 
Ian gd ti, in which gd ti is a iierfect, meaning ‘ has been 
mydna trdras pxiV‘r le myana spazam maxtas ti, the son of my uncle is married to- 
my sister (L. 225). This also is very doubtful. 
le ddam tana mdl tsarfi ti, that man is grazing his cattle (L. 229). 

As exifiained above, the form dita ti (L. 181), though given as a present, is- 
probably a perfect. 

Futxire. — As already explained, the future is the same in form ns the present,, 
although, when emphasis is laid on the futurity, the sylhtble ba or bo is prefixed, as in 
Pashto, The List of Words (196-200) gives the following paradigm : — 

Sing. Plur. 

1. ba dem. ba dema. 

2. ba dem. ba dema. 

3. ba dem, ba dema. 

It will be observed that in the above no distinction of person exists. It is probable- 
that this is only an instance of the carelessness already observed in the case of the past 
of the verb substantive and of the present. It is probable,— indeed, I may say that it 
is certain,— that any other form of the present may ako be used preceded by ba. The 
following examples of this tense are found elsewhere : — 

men tana malasi bazam, lest bo aram, I -will go to my father, I will say to him 
(Par. 18). Here thei-e is no prefixed ba to bazam, but there is bo prefixed, 
to aram. 

dezi hazir bazum, (?) today 1 shall be present (L. 173). The translation of dezt- 
in this sentence by ‘ today * is a mere guess. Here again the ba is not 
prefixed. 
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Pasi, — ^As in other Dardic languages, the past tense is formed from the past parti- 
eiple, to ndiich pronominal suffixes may or may not be added. It must he considered 
under two aspects, vis., (a) the past tense of intransitire verbs, and (&) the past tense 
of transitive verbs. 

(«) Intransitive Verbs. — The past participle of the verb bo-, go, is ga, gone. When 
used as a past tense, gd means ‘ he went ’, but also, as in other Dardic languages, is 
used to mean ‘ he became and hence ‘ he is ’. 

The only other intransitive verb occurring in the Parable is the verb e-, come, 
of which the past participle is ii or o. 

The following ai'e examples of the use of these two past participles as past tenses : — 
ao mard gam, I went (or became) dead, I am dead (Par. 17). 
me Meir gam, I am present (L. 166). 

ao cMna hiihm-ma bdhr nd gim, I did not go outside thy order (Par. 29). 
Prom these examples we gather that for ‘ I went ’ we may have either gam or 
gim. The vowel is probably an indeterminate sound like the fat^a-e-afg&dni 
of Pashto. 

Por the third person singular, Ave have : — 

Id be gd dttr mtillcaai, and he went to a far country (Par. 13). 

Id brbh odastagd, he became very htmgry (Par. 14). 

le gatia ptiPr ahussd khum gd, the elder son went on anger {i. e., he became 
angry) (Par. 28). 

Icdlajinda gd, now ho became alive (Par. 24, 32). 
vfe Mkushdl gd, the heart became joyful (Par. 32). 

le ddam kitifrd ddlca Mtim spdraga, he is riding on a horde’s back (L. 230). 

Por « or 6 we have : — 

levia patl mala tarafe it, after that he came towards the father (Par. 20). 

Idjaltl if, he came quickly (Par. 20). 
kdla it, he is noAV come (Par. 24). 

khd thdnaai boaha d, giddn nagAdra domdma dvodz it, when he came near the 
house, the sound of singing, music, (and) drum came (Par. 25). 
chdiia Id puPr 6, this thy son came (Par. 30). 

Por the first person plural, aa'b have : — 
paa diyan-ma ao gema, after beating (him) Ave went away (L. 178). 

(i) Transitive Verbs. — As usual, these are construed as passives, with the subject 
in the Agentive case. Thais : — 

me brok ditina kere Una, by me many blows have been made (Le., I struck many 
blows) (L. 228). This is really an example of the perfect, but is given here 
as a specimen Avith a plural object. 

ki tamt dostdna aama Jchttahdli kere, that (I might) have made rejoicing with rtsy 
■ friends (Par. 29). 

te maai tadll talndar nd dita, thou didst not give to me a goat's kid (Par. 29). 
te lenia dapdra breda bataa kuMkto, by thee, for bis sake, the good calf Avas 
slaughtered (Par. 30). 
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?fl. azi (femO achMte, his mouth was taken (f.c. (ho) kissed him) ( Par. 20). 

nrh he said (Par. 17, 22). 

putre-na le-na art, the son said to him (Par. 21). 

/e-»a Iasi art, he said to him (Par. 27). 

Id dvr tea, mala h'tchl, he was distant, the father saw (iiim) (Far. 20). 

Iasi Icl na difa, no one gave to him (Par. IG). 

7c malasi jaicdb cUia, he gave answer to the father (Par. 20). 
clidm mala Id hreda hatsa IculMo, fchjr fatiior slaughtered t!ip good calf (Par. 27). 
Id, mala talcslm here, he made division of the property (Par. 12). 
sure put^r fdint mdlas Jama here, the younger son collec’ed his property (Par. 
13). 

Id idnn mdlas bathndshi khuin chi (or chi:) hen', he wasted his properly in 
riotous living (Par. 13, 11, 30). 
mala ram here, the father made compassion (Par. 20). 
lemas fsir here, (he) made enquiry from him (Par. 2G). 
le adam pregi tcraiii tsarai, that man sent (him) to feed sheep (Par. 25). 
tdnn Wkuslidlt Ian here, by them their rejoicing was made (Par. 2 1). 

I am unable to explain with certainty the phrase sure piil’r mala ditanas, the 
younger son said to the father (Par. 12). Tlic word dita usually means * given *, but, 
assuming that it can also.mean ' addressed judging from the analogy of other Dardic 
languages, we may perhaps explain ditanas as dila-n-as, in which -n- is a i>ronominal 
snffix meaning ' hy lum *, and - oj 5 as a suffix meaning ‘ he ’. The whole would then be 
literally ‘by the younger son the father was-nddrcs.«ed-hy*him-he, which i.s quite a 
common idiom in, for instance, Kashmiri. TTe may compare with this word dniiies, 
which is similarly analysed on p. 290. 

'Perfect. — A perfect is formed by adding the verb substantive tim, etc., to the past 
participle. Thus : — 

lema ad^'mas puf'r Mvm me hroh ditina here Una, by me many .stripe.s hare 
been made on that man’s son (L. 228). 

le hila eh hanyd-ma achhita ti, (by me) (it) was bought from a shopkeeper of tlie 
village (L. 241). 

te le bdna hama adamasi achhita ti, from whom has th:it thing been bought 
by thee (L. 240)? ° 

Ghana bra v ti, thy brother has come (Par. 27). 

In this it .will be observed that the word for ‘come’ is written d, with a short 
mark over the «. The same sound is apparently represented ekewhere, by doublino- 
the initial i of ti, and writing tit fi, as has occurred in nazaram-mancum and brichat- 
tbna as pointed out on p. 269 ante. Thus : — 

lema tre had‘‘na malasi Mkabar tit ti, information has come from the fathers of 
these three children (L. 109). 

mydna dunsi ut ti, news has come from my daughter (L. 113). 

hrada adama-ma .l^abar nt ti, news has come from a good man (L So T 

127. “ V . 

The perfect of bo-, go, is gd ti, as in : — 
eh tdnu nauhnris ga ti, be has gone to one of his servants (Par. 26) 
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The perfect ga ti, he has gone, is also used to mean ‘it has become’, i.e., ‘it is 
happening Tims : — 

le Jet ga ti, what is happening (Par. 26) ? 

leina-7na ^a6ar gd ti, of him news is happening, i.e., of him it is said (L. 27). 

In the following gd te (fern.) is used as part of an intensive compound verb : — 

as mySna thana-mansiim eJt den m‘ra gd te, to-day a cow has died in my house 
(L. S3). 

jPluperJeot . — Similarly a Pluperfect is formed by adding wd, the past tense of the 
verb substantive. In the List of Words (205-209) gd tea, etc., are shown as presents, 
but this is probably a mistate of the informant. Certain examples of this pluperfect 
are : — 

ao as gaiia panda Wkmn gd todma, I went a long way to-day (L. 224). 

lemydna puV'r mura gd loa . . . fl'or gra wa, this my son had died . 

he had become lost (Par. 24. So 32). 

The forms given in the List of Words 295-209 are : — 

Sing. Plor. 

1. me gd warm. ao gd todma. 

2. tu de gd tedsa. tu de gd lodza. 

3. Za ga toa. ... 

Por the second person of both numbers, the List gives tu de gd vodza, and perhaps, 
in these cases, the pluperfect has been converted into a present by the prefixing of 
de, a word which we have seen is in other oases employed to form the present tense. 

Passive . — ^The only example of the Passive voice is me dita todma, I am beaten 
(L. 202) 
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{Sir Aurel Stein, K.C.I.E., 1922.). 


11. Ek 

ad‘mas do 

pufT-a 

wana. 

12. Lema-manzum 

sure 

One 

of-man two 

sons 

were. 


Them-among 

by-little 

pul.*r mala 

ditanas. 


‘ai 

mala. 

myana mala-manzum 

son father 

was-addressed-by-him-he. 

'0 

father, 

my property-in 

ki bissa 

owe, la 

masi 

de.’ 

La 

mala 

taksim 

what share 

comes, that 

to-me 

give.' 

By-him' 

of-property 

division 

kere. 13. 

^uk® daze 

pas 

stire 

put*i 

tanu 

mal 

was-made. 

Few days 

after 

by-little 

son 

his-oton 

properly 

jama kere. La 

bg ga dur 


mulkasi, 

tanu 


collected toas-made. JELe and went to-a~far to-country, Ms-own 


malas badmaslii chi here (k'r“). 14. La 

Ms-property debauchery on expenditure was-made. That 

pore la saw mal chiz here, le 


{?)after by-him all 

property 

expended 

was-made, 

that 

mulke-manzum brok 

grani 

we. La 

brok odasta 

g“' 

country~in great 

famine 

teas. Be 

vet'y hungry 

went. 

] 5. Le mulk‘-manzum 

ek ad“ma la 

^are nati-ga. 

Le 

That country-in 

one 

man he 

near [? took-t'efuge). 

By-that 


adam tanu tsataUnsi pregi wrani tsarai. 16. Le 
man to-his-oicn fields he-was-sent sheep for-grazing. Kis 

urc-nianzum le l^iyal wa ki ‘wranin myana shpua 

heart-in this thought was that 'of -sheep if) food of -me {f)shepherd 

he kho Iasi ki na dita. 17. La tanu 

also {?)food;’ to-him by-any-one not was-given. JBy-him his-own 

oTC-manzum ari, ‘myana mal* brok mazdui'ano wana, gre re 

heart-in it-was-said, 'of-my father many servants were, ? ? 

ditana, ao lemaji odasta-ni mara gam. 18. Me tanu 

{f)wsre-given, I here hunger-by dead went. I to-my-own 

main!;! bazam, lesi bo-aram, “ai mala, me asman be chana 

father will-go, to-him I-will-say, "O father, I of-heaven and thy 

nazar-manznm guuagar bgm. 19. Kala me sama munasib na ti 
sight-in shiner am. Koto me for proper not is 

ki chana put*r au dem. Tanu mazdui'ano |^um me samg 

that thy son I tnay-lir. Thine-oun servants amonge m like 

karo” 20. Lcnia pati mala tarafe u La dur wa 

make'". Thai after in-father's direction he-came. Be far was 
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bichi, mala ram kere, la jalti u, 

hy-the-father he‘ysa<i-seen, iy-the-f other pity was-maiie, he guicTcly came, 

asta wrmde(m-incle), la azi achhite. 21. Putre-na le-na 
hand {?)grasped, his month was-taken. The-son-by him-to 

ari, *ai mala, me asmaa be cliana nazaram-manzum brok 

H-was-said, ‘ 0 father, I of -heaven and thy sight-in much 


gunngar tim, masi raunasib 

sinner am, for-me proper 

22. Mala tanu 

By-the-father to-his-own 


na ti ki 

not is that 

naukaranosi 
set'vants 


lema-ma brada jama-na ana, le 

him-for the-good garment bring-ye, him 


cbana 

put'r au dem.’ 

thy 

son I may-be.’ 

ari, 

‘jalti bo. 

it-was-said, ‘ quickly go. 

panu; 

leina asto-manzum 

clothe ; 

his hand-on 


angur tsiya, 
ring pnt-ye-on, 
auines, 

-bring-ye-itfor-him, 
.24. Le myaua 

This my 
wa, kala u,’ 
•icas, now came.’ 


pade-inanzum pana tsiya. 

feet-on shoes put-ye-on. 

las kuli^to, ao de-kam (P kham) 
slaughter, we may-eat 


23. Ek breda batsa 
A good calf 
^usbali karem. 
rejoicing may-make. 


pufr mura ga wa, kala jinde ga ; le gar ga 

son dead gone was, now alive went; he lost gone 


Tanu kbnsbali Ian kere. 

Their-own rejoicing by-them was-made. 


23. Le-sSn gaga put*r tsakalan-manzum wa. Sia tbanasi bogba 


(f) Sis big son 

felds-in 

was. 

When to-house near 

5, gidan naghara 

domama 

awaz 

u. 

26. Ek tanu 

■he-came, , of-singing ' of-music 

of-drtms 

sound 

came. 

To-one Ms-own 

naukaris ga ti lemas 

tsir 

kere, ' 

‘le 

ki ga ti ? ’ 

to-servant gone he-is to-him 

enquiry was-made. 

‘ this 

what gone is ? ' 

27. Le-na lafii ari. 

' cbana 

bra 

ii-ti, 

cbana mala 1 a 

By-him lo-hini it-aoas-said. 

‘thy 

brother 

come-is, 

by-thy father the 


breda batsa kukbto, lema-ma la brok brade wa. 28. La gana 
good calf was-slatightered, that-for he much good was. The big 

^ptifr g^ussa ^um ga, andamn gawa ure na wa. Le malas 

son anger on went, within to-go heart not was. The his-father 

ga, las pnkhla kere. 29. Le malasi jawab dita, 
tcent, to-him conciliation was-made. By-him to-father answer was-given, 

^ bfcho, letik sansaragana chana khidmat an da-kerem, ao cbana 

‘see, so-many years thy service I am-doing, I thy 

kukum-ma babr na gim ; magar te masi teal! ^indar na 
order-from outside not went ; but by-thee to-me she-goat’s kid not 

dita, ki tanu dostana sama khusbali kere. 30. Cbana la 
-was-given, that my-own friends with rejoicing was-made. Thy this 

VOTi. I, TAUT I. 2. T 
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puth- 6, M chana mal-mata strizi j^um chi here, 
son came, hy-whom thy goods-chattels females ou eaepended tcas-madef 
te Jema dapara hreda baj^a kuU^to.’ 31. Mala gana 

by-thee him for the-good calf teas-slatighfered. By-the-father to-the-big 

putrasi jawab dita, ‘ ai purta, te mekhC' me kjbare we ; kasa 
to-son answer tcas-given, ‘ 0 sow, thoti oltcays me near art ; whatever 
myana wa, la ohanam ti ; 32. lekin khushali karan mtmasib wa, 

*»e»e ^ca8, that thine-verily is; but rejoicing tO'inake jn'oper was,. 

arg Miuslial ga ; chana bra mura ga wa, kala jinde ga ; 

the-heat t happy went ; thy brother dead gone teas, now alive icent ; 

gat ga wa, kala 6.’ 

lost gone was, now came,' 
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Th.y 
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31. Thrir 
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• 
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It 1)1 ri.] 

"ifT) . 

• 

4 

' i 

i.h}. (11-1;/.. r.Mwi. M-fr... 

u;. 

l.)."!'.. If'- 

U'-Vitti.-.l 
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• 

ni» 
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■ 


• 

(f>l-t!a-I iits- 
fV: >. JiiMlvI'ia'i.ly), ntj 
»•.»■); 70'lrr- 

.71. .V.rn 

• » 


liM. 


• 


• 

pM:r-1>'. j 

» 

3."». Ky r . 

* • 

• 

nclichlio. 

IV I . 

• 



1 

1 

ii 

30. Moulli 

• • 

• 

(III. 

i:, 0!t-.r 

• 

• 

• 

ii 

Tiir.ri'tH, t\\ tar. ' 

37. T.Mith 

• • 

• 

ilnnt. 

If.. Min- 

" 

• 

• 

( 

mtJna. j 

3^. liar . 

• 


knn*. 

17. ^\e . 

• 

• 

0 

ns'ii .nif’.i mih'i In! iul'ino ■ 
Uiirn.i <'n Inmm, .r- ' 
ll.ffx ri'!i oil 'JO to loicii.] , 

.3?, Hnii . 

• • 

• 

Iialn. 

15. Of n» 

• 


■ 

1 

4". Ilcml 

f • 

• 

kiiur. 

15. Onr . 

• 

« 


n.jSnn. 

•11. Toiigno 

• • 

■ 

jiib. 

1!'J. Tl.oa 

. 

• 

• 

lo [to lio5;liyiir lit'.] 

42. Holly 

• • 

• 

llama. 

.1!!. Of 

. 

t 

• 

(f-inn. 

43. Dnck 

■ 4 


iluk. 

i!2. niitio 

• 

• 


rli.inft [cliBtiii llihii l)ra'.In 
Ji, th’j Irntto If jooil.] 

1 

44. Iron 

• 


l^imbnr. 
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EnglUh. 


Tirahl 


Knglisti. 


Tiralil. 


45< Gold • 

46. Silver 

47. Pather 

48. Mother 

49. Brother . 

50. Sister 

51. Man . 

52. Woman 
63. Wife 

54. Child 

55. Son , 

56. Daughter 

57. Slave 

58. Cultivator 

59. Shepherd 

60. God 

61. Devil 

62. Sun 

63. Moon 

64. Star 


lol zar. 

71. Cut 

parana zar. 

72. Coek 

mal*. 

73. Duck 

ma. 

1 74. Ass 

brfl. 

i 

i 75. Camel 

1 

spaz. 

» 

i76. Bird 

1 

adam. 

77. Go . 


I 

. strS [eha strS tS, (hero ft ‘ 78. Eat 
one tcomanj] , 

. tefna [le strS mfSm " 79. Sit . 
^Ina te, this moman is • 
my wt/e. ] ’| 

. I 

, bad‘na [le bad*na myana 1 80. Como 
putr ti.] 1 


. potr. 


^81. Beat 


, dg, knmar [le snrg myana i| 82. Stand 
de tg, thtt Utile one is my |; 
daughter.] 'j 


ghu lam. 


, I zemindar. 


. ehpSn ; pidawan, herdsman. ! 85. Bun 


. I^ndai. 
, Shaitan. 


. I snri [az aurg hrada jj 88. Down 
1 today the sun is bright.'] i| 


, I spoghmai. 


I 89. Far , 


65. Fire 

• 

• 

• 

ngr. 

66. Water 

• 

• 

• 

1 

nwa. 

67. House 

• 

• 

1 

• 

than. 

68. Eioise 

• 

« 

1 

*i 

knz^. 

69. Cow 

, 

• 

•1 

dun. 

70. Dog 



1 

1 

• 1 

Sana. 


pishg. 

isauznwa, 

murfijiawl. 

kar. 

fikb Iplural nlilinna,] 
jnnrfdi [plural margJiSna.] 


Ih) [au da bazam, I am 
going.] 


83. Die . 


! 84. Give 


186. Up . 
87, Near 


, store [az broke store tina, ! 90. Before 
today there are many I 


: 91. Behind 
92, Who ? 

1 

' 93 . What? . 

■ 94. Why ? 

j 95. And . 

I 

I 96. Bui 


kha. 

lieza [bSzntn, I sil.] 


eza [an az thanasi gma, I 
coma to the house today.] 

diz [dgm, I heat]. 


uthn [an loma knrsi'mo 
nthum, J stand up from 
this chair.] 

mira [az myana thgna- 
mnnznm ok dgn m*ra gg 
te, today a coto died in 
my house.] 

^dg [le pakirasi ok ana dg, 
give one anna to the- 
faqir.] 
giyn. 


, kaza. 

, boaC?) 

. waza. 

. dOr. 

. mlkaaa. 

. patfkana. 

kama [le adam k3ma ii ?J 
. ki[lefciii?] 

. ki sawab ti P 
. bg. 

• ! tsnk'zam. 
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Knglish. 

TtrShi. 

1 Kngliali. 

Tirihi. 

97. If . 

... 

119. Agoodmau 

bra^a adam. 

98. Yes . . . 

••• 

120. Of a good man . 

bra^aadamas [bra^a adamas 
than bOj^a ti, the house 
of a good man is near.] 

99. No. ... 

xia. 

121. To a good man . 

bra^a adamasi [bra^a 
adainnsi le ^at do.] 

ICO. Alns • • • 

•• 

122. Prom a good men 

1 

brnda adama-ma [brada 
adama-ma ]^bar ut ti 
neios has come from a good 
man.] 

101. A father 

mala. 

123. Two good mon . 

do brnda adama. 

102. Of n father 

malas [le thiln malas ti.] 

124. Good mon . . 

brada adama [brada adama 
lema j^ar-manzum brOk 
tinn, there are many good 
men in this town.] 

103. To a father 

malasi [lo ]^at malosi dCm, 
I give ihtt fetter to the 
/al/ier,2 

125. Of good mon . 

t 

i 

brada adaman [brada ada- 
man thana sSra tina, the 
houses of the good men are 
small. 2 

10-1. From a father 

mala-ma. 

! 126. To good men . 

brada adaman [sawa brada 
adamnn le l^nbar dg-o, 
give the news to all good 
men.] 

105. T\ro fathoiB . . 

do mala [do mala tina.] 

127. From good men 

brada ndfimansi [brada 
adamaiisi ^abni nt ti.] 

lOG. Fathers . . . 

main. 

128. A good woman . 

brada strg. 

107. Of fathers 

m&ta. 

129. A bad boy 

^arab badaoi. 

108. To fathers . 

mtilnsi. 

130. Good women 

bi-ndo stre [myana tlionn- 
manznm brOk brads strO 
tina.] 

109. From fathers . 

malasi [Icmn tro bad'un 
mninai fsbabar ut ti, in- 
formation hat come from 
the fathers of these three 
ebildren.2 

131. A bad girl . . 

ok Uarab kumnr. 

lie. Adanghtcr 

de. 

182. Good 

brada 

111. Of a clangliter . 

dS [le mjaua ds panzi sansor 
tS, the age of my daughter 
is fifteen years.2 

133. Bettor , 

brada [myana thana-ma 
Ghana than brada ti.] 

112. To a daughter . 

d£si. 

134, Best 

brada [sawa thSnan-ma. 
oh&na than brada ti.] 

11.3. From a daughter 

dunsi [myOnn donsi kbat 
ut ti, from my daughter 
neiBS has eotne.] 

135. High 

kaza. 

114. Two daughters . 

[do] de. 

136. Higher 

kaza [lema brijasi le kaza 
ti, this tower is highet 
than ihat.2 

115. Daughters 

116. Of daughters . 

[tro] de. 

dun [mySna dun nmor, the 
age of my daughters,^ 

137. Highest . 

138. A horse . 

kaza [sawa brijan-tua le 
biij koza ti, of all towers 
that is the highest.^ 
kuz*ra. 

117. To daughters . 

118. From daughters 

dunsi. 

dunsi. 

139. A mare . 

140. Horses 

bare. 

kn^ra [lema Jaba-manznm 
sawa kuz*ra binds tins, 
in Jdba all horses are 

goo'li^ 
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Kn^Iisb. 


Tlruhl. 

EnglUlu 

Tirahi. 

191, I nm beating 

• • 

me dSraa. 

217. Go . 

... 

192. I vrns beating 

• • 

... 

218. Going 

... 

193. T Iiad bcntou 

• • 

... 

219. Gone 

... 

191-. I may beat 


... 

220. What is your name ? . 

ohuna nam ki ti P 

193, I shall beat 

• • 

ms badem. 

^ 221. How old is thy horse P 

chana kuz°ra umar katSsi 

196. Then wilt beat 

• • 

to badem 

1 

1 

! 222. How far is it from here 

ti ? 

lema jaisi Kashmir katesi 

197. Ho will beat 

• • 

Ic bad^m. 

to Kashmir P 

1 223. How many sons are 

dnr ti P 

ohana mala thaua-manzuia 

198. Wo shall beat 

• • 

no badenm. 

' there in your father’s 

house P 

224. I here walked n long 

katisi put’ra tlna P 

no az ennn panda Uinm e& 

199. Tou will beat 


ta badSma. 

way today. 

225. The son of my uncle is 

fvama. 

myana trOrns pnt®r le myana 

200. They will beat 


lo bndSmn. 

married to my sister. 

226, In my house is the 

spaznm manns ti. 

le parana kuz’ras mn myana 

201. I should beat . • 

202. I am beaten . . 

203. I was beaten . • 

204. I shall be beaten • 

me dita wAmn. 

saddle of the white 
horse. 

227. Put the saddle upon 

his back. 

228. I have beaten his son 

with many stripes. 

229. He is grazing cattle on 

the top of the liill. 

th&narmanznm ti. 

le zin knz'ra dak ^um 
thn. 

lema ad'mns pnt‘r i^um me 
brok ditinn kere tina. 

le udam tana mal breUita 
^fira l^nm ^saini ti. 

205. I go 

206. Thon goest 

207. He goes . 

208. We go 

209. You go . 

• • 

• 

me ga wama. 

tn de ga wfiza. 

le gu wa. 

no ga wama. 

tu de ga waza. 

230. He is sitting on a horse 

under that tree. 

231. His brother is taller 

than his sister. 

232. The price of that is 

two rupees and a 
half. 

238. My father lives [for n 
long time] in that 
small house. 

234. Give this rupee In him 

1 

1 235. Take those rupees 

le adam knz'ia daka Unm 
spara ga brichat tOna (or 
waza), 

lemns epaznnsi le ad'mas 
bra gapa (or kaza) ti. 

lemns ehisi dowadi rSpai 
kimat ti, 

myana mala la shre thana- 
manznm [brok nmar] 
Innga ti. 

le rfipni le adnmasi de. 

lemn-ma la rhpai aohhiio. 

210. They go . 


— 

1 from him. 

236. Brat him well and 

le adam brok do bO dama 

211. I went 


• •s 

bind him with ropes. 

237. Draw water from the 

hhnm tare. 

kni-ma nwa prela. 

212. Thou wentest 


••• 

well. 

238. Walk before me , 

my&na mfkana bo. 

213. He went . 



289. Whose boy comes be- 

ohana patfknna kamik 

214. We went , 


• •• 

hind you P 

240. Prom whom did you 

badana da S P 

te le bana kama adamasi 

215. Ton went. 

• • 


buy that P 

(or adama-ma) aohhita 
ti ? 

216. They went 

t • 

... 

241. From a shopkeeper of 
the village. 

le kila ek banya-ma aohhita 
ti. 
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VOCABULARY. 

The following vocabulary contains all the Tirahi words occurring in the preceding 
pages, and also all the words given by LeecJi in his collection on pages 782S. of the Journal 
•of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Volume VII (1838). The latter are spelt as given by 
Leeoh. Although there are possibly printer’s errors in his list, I have not ventured to 
norreot them. 

The order of words is based on the alphabetical order of the consonants, v/ithout 
uny regard to the vowels. The latter come into consideration only in cases in which 
the same consonant or consonants are followed or separated by different voAvels. Thus, 
the different words containing the consonants will be found in the succession Mn", 
Jcana, kune. All words beginning with vowels are arranged together at the commence- 
ment of the Vocabulary, their mutual order being determined by the consonants. The 
letter follows n, and is follows t.‘ Bor purposes of alphabetical order v and w are 
counted as the same letter. In other respects, the alphabetical order is that of the 
English alphabet. 

To each article, when known to me, I have added the related words in other Bardic ■ 
languages. 'Without attempting to give the etj-mology of every word, I have, when it 
appeared useful to do so, added the original Avesta or Sanskrit word which may be 
taken as the oldest known form of the particular Tirahi word under consideration. 
When a word is borrowed from Pashto, the fact is also indicated. 

Tlie following is a list of the contractions employed to indicate the various 
languages referred to : — 


List of Abbreviations (principally) of Language-names. 


Ar.= Arabic. 

Or.=Ormuri. 

Av.= Avesta. 

P.=Pashai. 

B.=Bashgali. 

Par. = The Tirahi 

Bal.=Balochi. 

the Prodigal So 

B ur. = Burushaski. 

Phl.=Pahlavi. 

G.=GawaTbati. 

Pr.= Prakrit. 

Gar.=Garwi. 

Prs.= Persian. 

H.=Hind6stani. 

Psht.=Pastito. 

Ish.=Ishkashmi. 

Sh.=Shina. 

K.=Kalasha. 

Shg.=Shig^ni. 

Kh.=KhOwar. 

Sk.=Sarikoli. 

Ksh. =Kashmiri. 

Skr,=Sanskrit. 

L.=List of Words. 

V.=Veron. 

Lnd. =Lahnda. 

W.=Wai-a]a. 

M.=Maiya. 

Wkh.=Watti. 

Mj.=]VIun3ani. 

Td.=Tudgha. 

0. Prs.=01d Persian. 

Z,=Zebaki. 


■nroL. I, TAUT I. 


2 U 
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addekda jiajoha. voiiTTsn': vni— rATiT ii. 

TIRAHl VOCABULARY. 

ai, intei^. 0 !, at mala, 0 fatLer (Par. 12, IS, 21 ) ; aijmCra, 0 son ! (Par. 31). 

ao, ffu, pers. pron. I; me, men, most, myano. For exam 2 )]cs of all these forms, 
see Grammar, pages 2790’. [P. G. K. a, I ; P. mcna. Tv. mat, my.] 

^/e-, come (L. 80). In the Imperative, the hnsc of this verh is eza. See Gram- 
mar, page 291 ; an oz thanasi etna, I come to the house to-day (L. 80) ; lei 
liissa owe, the share vrliich comes (tome) (Par. 12). hdmil: hadutia da-e, 
Trliose boy comes? (L. 239). 

thdnasi bbgha 6, he came near the house (Par. 25) ; chdna Id ‘puCr 5, thy this 
son came (Par. 30) ; gar gatca, Mia b, he %vas lost, now he came (Par. 32). 

Id jaltl 71 , he came quickly (Par. 20) ; mala iarofe ii, he came towards the 
father (Par. 20) ; le gar gdxca, Mia it, he was lost, now he came (Par. 2J) ; 
dteds ii, the sound came (to him) (Par. 2.5). 

chdna hrd xc-ti, thy brother has come (Par. 27) ; Ichabar xtt-ii, news has come 
(L. 109, 122, 127) ; a letter has come (L. 113). [P. y/xjc-, Sh. ^/e', 

TTsh. V K. axl, P. ax-l:, came ; with eza, cf. B. \/ats- and Skr. dgacliclilia-.] 

0 , u, see -v/c-. 

ttchchhe, the eye (L. 35) ; Leech, acJicha. [K. ecJi, G. itsi-ji, Sh. at^ljchln, Ksh. achJi* ; 
Skr. aJ:?i~i Av. ash.] 

achhita, le azl achhite, took his mouth (fem.), i. c., kissed him (Par. 20) ; Icma-mn 
Id riipai achhxto, take those rupees from him (L. 235) ; te achhita ti, host 

thou bought (L. 240) ; achhita ti, (I) have bought (L. 241). [? cf. P. \^ac-, 
bring.] 

dd’m (L. 26) or adam (L. 61) ; brada adam, a good man (L. 119) ; le hreda 
ad*xn ti, he is a good man (L. 26) ; le adam ditr tea, that man was distant 
(L. 164) ; le adam, = he (L. 229, 230), = him (L. 236) ; le adaxn 'pregl, 
that man sent (him) (Par. 15). 

elt ad’ma Id, l^are xiaii gd, he (?) took refuge with a man (Par. 15) ; brada 
adama-ma, from a good man (L. 122). 

ek ad/’vias do pnV'ra xodna, of a man there were two sons (Par. 11) ; 
brada adamas than bbgJia ii, the house of a good man is near (L. 120) y 
lema ad“mas piWr Mxtm, on the son of that man (L. 228) ; le ad’mas bra, his 
brother (L. 231). 

brada adamasi le Mat de, give this letter to the good man (L. 121) ; le . 
ritpai le adamasi de, give this rupee to him (L. 234) ; fe Mma adamasi (or 
adama-ma) achhita ti, from whom have you bought ? (L. 240). 

ta tre dd^ma hokhydr tiza, you three men are clever (L. 23) ; le dd?tna 

K««, those men are bad (L. 29) ; do brada adama, U’O good men 

(1,. i-d) ; brada adama lema Iskar-xmnzim brbk txna, there are many good 
men m this fmm n . t ^ ® 
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men samo Ire ad^mo ^drasi da bazam, \yc tlu'ce men all goto town 

brnda adavmn fhdna eSra tiiia, tlie liouscs of tlie good men are small (L. 
125) ; satca brada adaman le khabar de-o, give this news to all good men 
(L. 12G). 

brada adamaiisi Uk<’bar nf ti, news lias come from the good men (L. 127). 
[ P.slit. ddamJ] 

cdasla ; Id brol: odaxta tja, ho became very hungry (Par. 11) ; no lemaji odasla-ni 
mard paw, I boro have died (= am dying) from hunger (Par. 17). Cf. 
vdliast, Imngcr (Leech). [ ? Cf. B. ol, V. id, IT. aval, Imngei*.] 
opd, the sliouldcr (Lccch). [Psht. oj/a.] 

el-, one (L. 1) ; le jial-Jrasi el- dna de, give one anna to the faqiv (L. SI) ; ek 
ad'mas, of a man (Par. 11) ; le mull/‘~»ia>iznm el- ad“ma Id Miare nati gd, 
he (?) took refuge with a man in that country (Par. 15) ; ek breda batsa 
duim-x, bring ye for him a good calf (Par. 2.0) ; el- Idnit naid-aris gd li, 
he went to one, bis own, servant (Par. 2G; ; el- den m*ra gd le, a cow has 
died (L. S.O) ; ek l^ardb ktimdr, a bad girl (L. 1.01) ; ek banyd-ma, from a 
.«hoi)ko3iier (L. 211 j. Cf. Leech’s ik, one. 

eka sire Id, there i.s a %voman (L. 52). [Cf. B. e, ev; W. t, ek; G. gak; K. 
Sh. ek; Ksh. 

eko, eleven (L. 10), (Leech iko). 

pi. alcana, a camel (L. 75) (Leech ilM)* [Psht. vklt.] 
afchl, eight (L. 8). (Leech (ikhl). [Cf. P. akht. axhl, and so others.] 
akhlo, eighteen (Leech). Cf. aldra. 
dllakh, a side (Leech). [Psht. orM.] 
dma, raw (Leech). [Psht. 5»j.] 

umar ; mgdna dun umar, the age of my daughter.*: (L. IIG) ; cJidna ktizf’ra vmar 
kalisi li, how old is thy hor.ee (L. 221) ; brok umar, for a great age ( ? = for 
a long time) (L. 233). [Psht. ‘wiwr.] 

and, an egg (Stein). [Cf. Skr. ntidc*.] 

and, bring ye (P.'ir. 22) ; dnines, bring ye it for him (Par. 23). [Ksh. x/un-.] 
dna, an anna (L. SI). 

andarun, adv. within, to within (Par. 26). [B. alir, W. atlar, K. udhrman, G. 

atran, Kh. andreni, Ksh. andar.^ 

angiir; Icma aslo mamum angur teiga, put yea ring on his hand (Par. 23). 
[Prs. angiishlar, G. anguplar.] 

V'ax- ; bo aram, I will say (Par. 18) ; Id tdnu oi-e-manzim art, he said in his heart 
(Par. 17) ; putre-na le-na an, the son said to him (Par. 21 ) ; mala tdnu 
naukardnosi an, the father said to his servants (Par, 22) ; le-na Iasi an, he 
said to him (Par. 27). [Cf. Sh. -v/ re-.] 


2 u 2 
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‘lire, ore ; le ure~manzim, in his heart (Par. 16) ; ure Wktislidl gd, the heart 
became joyful (Par. 32) ; andanin gatoa nre m wd, his heart was not for 
going {i.e., he did not wish to go) inside (Par. 28) ; Id tdmi dre-manzvm art, 
he said in his heart (Par. 17). [ Cf. Psht. zra, B. zare, G. hero, P. hard.'] 
urinde, see lorinde. 

tlryaz, a cloud (Leech). [Psht. toarya^.] 

ose pi. ose, a male deer (L. 163, 163) (Leech osai). [Psht. osai.] 
dsmdn, heaven (sg. gen.) (Par. 18, 21). [Psht. daman.] 

ast, a hand (L. 32) ; (Leech hast ) ; asta wrinde, he embraced (Par. 20) ; lema asto- 
manziim angur, (put) a ring on his hand (Par. 22). [K. hdst-, G. hast \ P.. 
hdst, has; Kh. host; Skr, hasta-.] 

vt, see -y/ e-. 


dth, flour (Leech). [? Cf. Lnd. a/a.] 

^tdh- ; titha, stand up (impve.) (L. 82) ; ati lema hiirsi-ma vthim, I rise up from 
thischair (L. 82). [Ct B. ^/nsM-, Ksh. ^ tooth-, Skr. utthita- ; gaurasenr 
Prakrit, utthido ; but Lnd., etc. ^uth-.] 

atdra, eighteen (L. 10). Leech aMto. [Of. Lnd. athdra.] 
owe, see v^e-. 

wed, water (L, 66) ; woa (L, 237) ; Leech wa. [Psht. dia ; B. do, W. ao, K. n-h, G. 
ait, M. wl, Sh. wei.] 

dwdz, sound, noise (Par. 26). [Psht. dtcdz.] 
az, today (L. 62, 64, 80, 224). [Ksh. az.] 

azl, the mouth (L. 36) ; Leech, dzi ; la azi achhite, he kissed him fPar 201 TT? 
azhl; Sh. dzi, at; M. Gar. d?.] ^ 

eza, see >^/e-. 


vz (pi. 1 IZO ; f . tsdli), a he-goat (L. 130, 162). [Psht. toiiz.] 
vzh giini, goat’s hair (Leech). [Psht. uzh gMne.] 


la or lo, sign of future. See Grammar, p. 292. 

le (L. Oo), 6e, ie, and ; dsmdn le chdna nazar, of heaven and in thy si«^ht fPar 
18 21) ; * fa beat and bind „paa (I,.^ 

10). t K.t‘ 55 .] f > of H'o *epb Jl niao (Par! 


le, see le and liau. 


^ le; sit ; the present and imperative base of this verb is nc ix, 7 - t 
(Inst 79) ; idea., I sit (L. 79). Cf. Grammar, n 291 m /;/ P 
Sh. ./Sd-. Hah. H. ✓fa.v, Sh! | 

II) ; Wly (L. 11) ; d„.Mn„.ak Mtv-ina a" 

L • (rHT"":;-r„nV f a. nS , 

iiii-i. ijj. , panz-be,one hundred (L. 121 P .KVi r,sh v i. , ,, 
icdii/, .Skr. Ksh. P.. 



UUAIII. 30!> 

/'». isf t)u* l'nt«n«, in Usi lo ttrtini, 1 will sny to liiin (Par. IS). Sco flrnmmar. 
I‘. .nnil «'f. fi T. 

tl. 11), /» (l.*v»’h), tAVt'lv#* : <ta hinv ho, lifty-lwu (h. 12). 

^ 7>«'r ft'‘, lo to i;o ; julti ho, !,'<» fjini’kly (P.nr. 22) ; ho, go ! (L. 77)» 

: (L. 2.>i. 

Ti:.- jircxosii Jtn-i* of (h>*s vitIj J*. optionnlly l>az-, n.s in Imzain, I will go 
i I’.tr, 1'') ; ii:; «/<> I nm going (b. 77) ; nu'n sintw tn' d(l''ino lihiirasi da 

h'.zii!"., w«‘ ihri'i* nil'll nil to town (1/. 17). Cf. Gr.nninnr, ji. 2D1. 

I'c ! (L, 111'') ; I ntn (P.nr. 1^^) ; I nmy lie (L. 172) ; hazum, 

I -h.nll In* ^L. 17:l). 

t'f. g). 

' t’f. (t. iroi, h'* " n*. ; Skr. hhutt-. Cf. aNo Sh. haihi, to become ; bujoiki, 
to '.lO.; 

\ fi.-'-; 1. lioM I (Par. 2Si); owht hlrfii, tin: fntlnT tciw (him) (Pnr. 

2iM. ^ t.*f. Sl.r. ^ cilf-T Cf. nUo K*>h. j 

i-Vi'tiM'. f.'rr. 

, 'I <• \ 

'.’.i n. in rio't'ii*- livitn: i J'.ir. III). fpr.«. hit(l-ma‘dKhi.] 
l id’f. u -1 chibl; I-" h'ut’n-i tnodoo piitr (i, tlmt cliihl ii my .^on (L. 51); lenio tre 
it-iUui l ut (i, infiTm.ntinn Imx come from the fathers of these 
thri .' rhildn-n (L. li'i'.l' : (:hordh hodoni, n Ind hoy (h. 1211); htfmik haddna 
r/<*-r. uh'—’ b’O o .itiiw • jl.. 2.'5lh. 

1, I'Jiii, \ r ! h'dJ. .1,. .i'7), hoiut (l/‘ech), near; thdiiaxi h biih n v, he came 
ivnr ill-- Ikhi*'* ( P.ir. 25 ) : hrorl,i mhinai thiiu l>bff£a it, the house of the 
”.-'1 nnn U n*-ir <1., I2f>t ; fan mien trdina, you were nil nearby 

(1/ ir.ifi. I'r Cf, Skr. ii/i-i/.vi, Or. /('M.J 

li.ttn il/'i'-hi, i-nrib. |Skr. hhiiini-, Ksh. hum. ] 

f.-jAi', i-u'^iib' ; on rhA:-,a huhum-mn hdhr txt f/im, I lUd not go ontsidn thy order 
1 1’nr. 2'.*;. [ P‘hl. hdhir. j 

h 'dn .1, 2'.is, friJ? il.* <Thb Imir. f (J.ar. hdl, Imla, ,Sh. hull, Ksh. iciil, Skr. 

hilt Mind. [ Cf. Prs. ftfiff, .\v. Skr. rnfo-.J 

hiUiiti' (r ) il/ i-eh), a eat. ( Ksh. //»•«;**, Skr. fciV/nfa-.] 
hdrin, r ii vr^- ’l, di-li (L. 210). f Ksh. briiia, a vc-ssol. ] 
hf.nija I I/'* i b a I'bite, fSee the preceding. ] 
hnuw-nn, from a shojikecper (L. 211). 

hrd (I/. -11);, h/n-h (l/rth), it lirolhcr ; c/itiiia brfi n It, any brother has come (Par. 
27) ; cfiitiio bra muyo //nfco, tliy brother had died (Par. 32) ; Ic-mas spazunsi 
iv un'm'i/i hm kazti ti, hir. brother is taller than his sister (L. 231). [U. broh, 
\y. brd, (J. biiaui, Ksh. fjo'y', Aw brdlar-, Skr. Wwnfar-.] 

Utr (J/?ech), fruit. [Peht. bar. ] 

bnfe (L. 131)), bhadai fJxtech), ii ninre ; pi. iafn (L. Ml). [ Cf. Skr. ondaba.'] 
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Sir uMk (LeecTi), a lie-camel ; bira tsinda (Leeolil, a he-goat. “ [ Cf. K. hirera rout, 
Sh. 6?ro ros, a male deer. ] 

bricJi (Leech), a tree ; le dclam Iitt^ra dalta T^um spare ga brichat tona, he is sit- 
ting on a horse under a tree (L. 230). [Skr, »rZ*«a-.] 
bra^a (L. 132), breda, good. For examples, see Grammar, p. 276.[?] 
btirod (Leech), a wolf. 

brij, a tower ; lema brijasi le bam H, this tower is higher than that (L. 136); gaica 
brijan-ma le brij baza ti, this is the highest tower of all (L. 137). [Psht. 
bruj.'l 

firoZ: or (Leech) iro7;7/, manr; much; well, very. For examples, see Grammar, 
p. 277. [? cf. B. Milt ah. belgtib^ 

brekh (Leech), pain. [Psht. brebl}.'] 

brekhta. a hill; le Adam tana mol hrekhta J^ara ^iim tsarti-ti, he is grazing his 
cattle on the top of the hiU (L. 229). 
barsat (Leech), rain. [H. barsat^ 
bret (Leech), a moustache, (Psht, bret.l 
bat (Leech), a stone. [B. icott, Lud. vaffa.] 

batsa, a calf ; eb breda batsa anines, bring a good (f.e. fatted) calf (Par. 23); 
chana mala la breda batsa ktt]^to, thy father slaughtered the good calf (Par. 
27); te lema da-para breda batsa bul^to, thou slaughteredst for his sake the 
good calf (Par, 30). [Psht. ha<ihai.'\ 
bhoukuj, in te bSwuIdif tis, thou art foolish (L, 157). [Prs. be-tcitqitf.'] 
biybtai (Leech), scissors. (Psht. Myall.) 
beza, see be-, 
btzo (Leech), midday. 
bazam, see y/ bo-. 

chi in chi here, he wasted (his substance) (Par. 18, 30); chiz bere, be expended 
(Par. 34). 


chdna, see to. 

chap (Leech), left (not right). [Prs.] 

chiz, see chi. 

da (for do, two, q, v.). 


da, of , da me or masi-da, of me (L. 15); da-para, for the sake of, on account of, 
lema da-para breda batga ktil^io, for his sake thou slaughteredst the fatted 
calf (Par, 30). [Psht. da.] 

do, t/e, apparently an auxiliary verb meaning “is,” added to other verbs (like 
Psht. dai, f. da)i an da bazam, I am going (L. 77); chana Mkidmai an da 
berem I am doing thy service (Par. 29); tv, de gatoaza, thou goest (L. 206); 
* m? hadana da e, whose boy comes (L. 239); men samo tre ad^mo khdrasi 
a we three men ail go to town (L. 17); au de bam khushdll barem, 

e us M , et us do rejoicing (L, 24); de gdtodza, yon go (L. 209); oM dem, 
I may he (Par. 39, 21), is doubtful, [Psht. dai, f. do.] 
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/ rfe-, give; le paklrasi elt ana de, give one anna to the faqir (L. 84); hradaada- 
masi Ic l^at de, give this letter to a good man (L. 121); le rupai le adamasi 
de, give this rupee to him (L. 234); la masi de, give that to me (Par. 12). 
le M.at vittlasi dem, I give this letter to the father (L. 103). 
me le adam dhjaiiasi diia tea, I gave that man to be beaten (L. 177); te 
masi tsall tsindar na dila, thou didst not give me a kid (Par. 29); Idsi kl n& 
diia, no one gave to him (Par. 16); le malasi Jatcdb dita, he gave ansu'er to 
his father (Par. 29); mala gana putrasi jatcdb dita, tbe father gave answer 
to the elder son (Par. 31). 

gre re ditaiia (Par. 17),? the meaning, dita-na may = ‘were given;' 
ditanas, he said (gave) to him (? was-addressed-by-him-he, see Grammar, 
p. 291-.) (Par. 12). [Of. the next.] 

‘\/de-, beat, strike. Tbe present base of this verb is optionally das- or dis-, as 
in dis (L. SI), das (L. 176), strike (? pi.); le adam brok do, beat that man 
well (L. 236). Of. Grammar, p. 291. 

dem, I beat (L. 81); me dema, I am striking (L. 191) ; ao ditam, I strike 
(L. 179); le dilama, thou strikest (L. 180); le dita t/, he strikes (L 181); ao 
ditama, we strike (L. 182); td ditama, you strike (L. 183); le ditama, they 
strike (L. 184). Except the first two, these all are probably really in the 
past tense. Sec Gr. p. 290. 

me (, te, le) ba-dcm, I (, thou, he) shall (will) strike (L. 196-197); ao (, ta> 
le) hadSma, wo (, you, they) shall (will) strike (L. 198-200). 

me (, te, le) diia xoa, I (, thou, he) struck (L. 185-187); ao (, ta, le) dita 
toama, wo (, you, they) struck (L. 188-190). 
me dita Kama, I am struck (L. 202). 

rfjtfji, a stripe ; le-ma ad^mas pvfr Mtam me brok ditina kere tina, I have 
made many stripes on that man’s son. 

ditjan, the act of striking ; digan brade mb ti, it is not good to strike 
(L. 176); pas diyan-ma ao gema, after beating we went away (L. 178); me le 
adam diganasi diia xoa, I gave that man to be beaten (L. 177). 

[In many Dardic languages, tbe same word is used for both " give ” and 
“ beat.” Kh. n/dx-, give, beat ; K. y/ de-, give, y/ tt-, beat ; P. Sh. y/ de-, 
give ; Sh. doiki, to beiit, (-Cbilasi), y/ de-, beat ; Gar. y/ dd-, give ; M. y/ dai- 
(p. p. dit), give; Ksh. ,/di- (p. p. give; Av. Skr. / dd-.] 

de, a daughter (L. 66, 110) ; le sure mydna de te, this little one is my daughter 
(L. 56); le mydna de panst sansar te, my daughter is fifteen years (of age) 
(L. Ill); desi, to a daughter (L. 112); mydna dimsi Mat nt U, news has 
come from my daughter (L. 113); do de, two daughters (L. 114); ti'e dS, 
three daughters (L. 116); mydna dttn ximar, tbe age of my daughters (L. 116); 
dunsi, to daughters (L. 117), from daughters (L. 118). [M. dM, Sh. dl. Gar. 
diii, Pr. dMd, Skr. dnhitar-.] 
do, see / de-, beat. 

do, (L. 2), dii (Leech), two ; ek ad^mas do pvfra xadna, of a certain man there 
were two sons (Par. 11); dd mala tina, they ate two fathers (L. 105); do de, 
two daughters (L. 114); do brada adama, two good men (L. 123). • 
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do id i/iyt/ (LcccU), forl.y: do hiau ck, forty-ono (1^ 11); da 

iiau daJi, fiHy (L. 12); da Unit fif.'y-otip (L. 12); da hinv bo, fiHy-hvt) 
(L. 12). 

[B. W. dv, P. G. K. Sh. Gfir. :M. dtl. Aw Skr. </(•«-.] 
didi, a beard (Leech). [B. dari, Kali. doi'‘, .‘'kr. dudhiha.] 

■dilda, (? dfida), dust (Leech). [JVlif, diira.] 
dttdb, milk (Leech). ( ICsh. dod, Skr. dtif/d/w.] 

dab, len (Leech), L. 10. fP. dd, G. K. (Jhr. ^1. dash, Ksli, dab, Skr, dafan-.^ 
dbitng, smoke (Leech). fB. dtiw, Ksh, rfV/, Pr.*-. dfi, Pshl. /»>, .Skr. dbiimn-.] 
dbiiiifl, a needle (Lccoh). 


•ddl', the haek (L, d-3); Ic si >i hus''ra ddk tihuni ihd, ]iiit this .■•mldle on the horse’s 
hack (L. 227); Ic adam huz'‘rn ddba }^nm sjuirn tmlnrhot tvaa,ho 
oil a horse under that tree (Ti. 2U0). [K. ddk\ ^I. ddii, dd. ? of. K*-h. dah, 
a support.] 

dhl, a shield (Leech). [Psht. dSL] 

dama (L. *12), danma (Leech), the helly. 

daw, a rojie ; hind (him) with rope-f (L. 2.'10). fPsht. dam, a 

snare]. 

dem, see da, de, and dc-, give. 

domdma mods (Par. 25), the noise of drums. [Psht, damdmo.] 

den (L. G9, 1*13), dhen (Lccoh), a coir; as ini/ana fbdtin^mansiim id: drn in*ra pd 
ie, today a coir died in my house (L. S3); dew, cows (L. 115). Cf. po. [Skr. 
dtieun-, a cow. ? cf. K. ddn, Sh. dono, a huU.] 

dun, see de, a daughter. 

daiit (L. 3(), dauda (Leech), a tooth; chdnn sands danli' broJ; trip/iiia Una, iho 
teeth of your dog are very sharp (L. I-IG). [B. dad ; tV. dSf ; Ic’. dandurial : ; 
G. dSt’, P. ddnd, ddnt ; Gar. Ksh. da«d; Jf. ddn ; Kh. don ; Prs. damldn ; 
Skr. danta-.^ 

da-pdra, see da, of. 


d«r (L, 89), dii?’ (Leech), far; 7e adaw dar tea f/aijs icfddw J^utn, that man was 

away at the time of the theft (L. IG-t); Id U pd dnr mutlasi, and ho went to 
a far country (Par. 13); Id dfir tea mala biebi, ho was distant (when) the 
father saw (him) (Par. 20). [Psht, dttr.] 

tag i *i,„(LeccI.). tall. [B. .frjr, r.ga. SI,. f%S, 

Or. cbtg, Skr. dirgha-,] 

■drtst (Leech), false. 

das (Leech), a day ; cf, das. 

ddshnixhM- kildnudostdna sama ]ckusbdli here, that I made reioicin'' witli 
my own friends (Par. 29). [Psht. dost.] rejoicin„ nitJi 

dita, seey de-, give, and y' de-, beat. 
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ditana, ditanas, see y/ de-, give. 
ditin, see v/ de-, beat. 

dotcadt, two and a bair ; lemas shisi doioadl rftpai kimat ti, the price of that is 
two rupees and a half (L. 232). 

diyan, daz, diz, see y/ de-, heat. 

dttz, or (Leech) das, a day ; tsidf daze pas, after a few days (Par. 13). [P. 
daicds, dicds’, ]M. dis’. Gar. das; Sh. des; Ksh. doh; Skr. divasa-.^ 

dezl, ? toUaj •, dczl hdzir bazum, I shall be present (L. 173). The meaning of 
this word is very doubtful. 

ga, went, became. Apparently used as the past tense of v'' ho-, q. v. 

In L. 205-209, it is apparently used in a present sense, although the 
forms are certainly those of a past, or rather of a pluperfect. Thus ; — mg 
■ gd icama, I go; Iv. de go, waza, thou gocst; le ga tea, he goes; ao gd wdma, we 
go; tu de ga icdza, you go (? singular). Possibly these are shown as 
presents by mistake, for wo also have ao az gana panda Mktim gd wdma, I 
kave gone a long way today (L. 224). 

Other forms mth the meaning of “go” are ao chdna hnkmi-ma hdlir 
iid g'm, I did not go outside thy order (Par. 29); la he gd dw' mtdkasi, and 
he went to u far country (Par. 13); ek tdnu naukaris ga (read gd) ti, he has 
gone to one of his own servants (Par, 26); pas diyan-ma ao gema, after beat- 
ing we went au'ay (L. 178). In andarun gdioa nre na wd, his lusart was not 
for going inside (Par. 28), gdtoa appears to be used as a verbal noun. 

Forms with the meaning of “ become ” or “ be ” are : — ao odastani mar a 
gam, I am become dead (J.c. I die) of hunger (Par. 17); vie hdzir gam, I am 
present (L. 150); la. hrok odasta gd, he became very hungry (Par. 14); Id 
gaiia pufr gitissa ]^um gd, that elder son became in anger (Par. 28); ure 
Mushdl gd, the heart became {i.e. is) joyful (Par. 32); kdla jinde gd, now he 
became (/.e. is) alive (Par. 24, 32). 

le kt gd ti, this what is become (Par. 26); levia-ma l^abar gd ti, of him 
the news is become, i.e. of him it is said (L, 27); az m.vdiia thdna-manzum ek 
den m*ra gd ie, today a cow is become dead (i.e. died) in my house (L. 83). 

le gar gd wa, he had become lost (Par, 24, 32); le mydna pufr [chdna bra) 
mura gd wa, this my son (thy brother) had become dead (Par. 24, 32). 

Doubtful is vati ga in ek ad’-ma Id Mkare nati ga, (?) he took refuge 
near a man (Par. 15). 

[B. go", W. god; G. Gar. gd; P. gl-k; Sh. gab; Ksh. gd{o) ; Skr. gala-. 
In Ksh. the verb means both “ go ” and " become,”] 
go, a bull (L. 142); go, a bullock (Leech); brbk go, many bulls (L. 144). Of. den. 

[G, go, M. gd, P. go-lang, Sh. (dialect) goto, all meaning “bull”; Av. 
Skr. gav-, go-, an ox, a coav.] 
gad (Leech), mud. [? cf. Psbt. gad, blended.] 
gadh (Leech), clarified butter [? cf. Pslit. gAwarl.) 
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gidad ( ? gidad) (Leech), a jachal. [Psht. gidar.'] 

giddn ; gidan dtodz «, the sound of singing came (Par. 25). [Cf. Skr. glia- ; cf, 
K. guro, P. ge, M. gela.] 
gitgh (Leech), deep. [? Cf. B. guru^ 
ahodi (Leech), abuse. 
ahuldm. a slave (L. 57). [Psht. gJnddm.'] 
gliom (Leech), wheat. [Psht. ohattum.'} 
ghar (Leech), a mountain. [Psht. gK ar^ 

ghm (Leech), a bow (the weapon). [Cf. Psht. ghtir-Jcamdn, a pellet-bow.] 
gluts (Leech), grass. [Skr. ghdsa~ ; £sh. gdsa.] 
gh ashg (Leech), an arrow. [Psht. ghc tshai.'] 

gAvssd, anger ; ghtssd Mwmi gd, he became angi-y (Par. 2S). [Psht. 

gAtoar (Leech), good. [Psht. gAioara.'] 

gUwar hand (Leech), thunder. [Cf. Pdit. gA»rii»ib, thunder,] 

gtil (Leech), a flower. [Pdit, gtdJ] 

golai (Leech), a bullet. [Psht. gdlal.] 

galiz, theft ; gcdiz walcta M««, at the time of the theft (L. 164). (Cf. Psht. 
ghal. a thief.) 

gaitcc or (Leech) ghaifa, great, large, tall, elder, ao az ga^a j)anda Jchnm gd 
wdma, I went a long way today (L. 224) ; lemas sj)azunsi le ad-mas hrd 
gam ti, his brother is taller than his sister (L. 231) ; le sdn gam put-r 
tsahaldn manzim wd, his elder son was in the fields (Par 25); la gam pufr 
gliussd Mk«ni gd, that elder son became angry (Par. 28); mala gam putrasi 
jawdb dita, the father gave answer to the elder son (Par. 31). [Psht. gatj, 
close, dense.] 

guilt, in 4zh gmf, goat’s hair (Leech). (Cf. Psht. glundai, a bag made of 
goat’s hair.] 


gunagdr-, gumgdr bem. I am a sinner (Par. 18) ; brolc gmiagdr iim, I am a great 
sinner (Par. 21). [Psht. gmahgdr.] 

gre, in gre re ditana, ? meaning (Par, 17), 

gar, in {le) gar ga tea, he had been lost (Par. 24, 32). 

that land (Par. 14). [Psht. 
guslith'ani (Leech), a house. Cf. than. 
giya,x\m\ (L. 85), 

hohhydr, clever ; to hohhydr tis, thou art clever (L. 20), [Psht. hdhhydr 1 

orte (P». 29). iZi. J ■■ 80 mm. a, 

hindwhn'a (Leech), a water-melon. [Psht. Undusdiia.) 
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it ast (Leech), a hiuul. Cf. as/. 

hazir, present; me Iidzir gam, I am present (L. 15G); le sawa Mzir wama, 
they ivere all present (L. 167); dezl hazir bazmi, (?) today I shall be 
present (L. 173). [Psht. /jdy/r.j 

« 

jai, a place ; Icma jaisi Kashmir halSsi diir ti, how far is Kashmir from this 
place ? (L. 222). [Psht. dzdeJ\ 

yaft, the tongue (L. 41). [Psht. zhiba;^. jip; K. Sh.y«6; P.y/6,y«J; Skr. 
■jibi'd.] 

Jalli, quickly; Idjalil w, he came quickly (Par. 20); jalti 66, go quickly (Par. 22). 
[Psht. jalt, quick.] 

Jama ; sure tdnu mdl jama here, the younger son collected his property 
(Par. 13). [Psht.ynmfl*.] 

jdmd, a garment; Icma-ma hreda jdmdna and, bring for him good garments 
(Par. 22). [Psht. Jdma.] 

jiiidc, alive ; hdla jindc gd, now he is alive (Par. 24, 32). [Psht. ehwatidai.'] 

Jang, fighting ; to suro todz jango toahla manzum, at the time of fighting thou 
wast small (L. 163). [Psht. jang.^ 

Jaicdb,nn answer; tc malasi jaiodb dila, he gave answer to the (Phis) father 
(Par*. 29) ; mala gaifa pulrasi jatcdb dila, the father gavo answer to the 
( ? his) elder son (Par. 31). [Psht.y««ca6.] 

.hi, hi, interrog. pron. what? le hi ti, what is that? (L. 93); chdna ndm hi ti, 
what is your name ? (L. 220) ; le let gd ti, what has happened ? (Par. 26); 
hi sawah ti, why? (L. 94). Cf, hdma. [B. he, hai; P. ho; Gr. hi; K. Ma ; 
Kli. hga ; Ksh. hgdh; Gai'. hai; M. gi.^ 

jhi, rel. pron. who, what ; chdna la jJuf’r 6, Id chdna mdl-mafa strlzl Jcimm chi here, 
thy this son came, who wasted thy property on women (Par. 30) ; mydna 
mala manzum hi hissa owe, amongst the property, the share which comes to 
me (Par. 12). 

.hi, conj. that; le Mkiydl toa hi, this thought was that — (Par. 16) ; mundsibndti hi, 
it is not proper tliat (Par. 19, 21) ; tsdli tsindar nd dila hi tdmt dostana soma 
Jihttshdll here, thou didst not give a kid, in order that I might make 
rejoicing with my own friends (Par. 29). [Psht. /■:».] 

Jit, by anyone ; Idsi hi nd dita, no one gave to him (Par. 16). 

[anyone, B. Sh. ho, W. hi, P. hi, Kh. hd, Ksh. MA, M. haz.) 

hui or (Leech) hu,ai, a well ; kui-ma moa prela, draw water from the well (L. 
237). [G. hui, Ksh. (dialect) hhiih. Gar. hoi, M. hdh.'\ 

■'kuchh (Leech), butter. [Psht. huch.)^ 

(?) when ; thdnasi bbgha 6, when he came near the house (Pai-. 25). 

.^/hhd- ; hha, eat 1 (L. 78) ; ao de hdm ( ? khdtn), let us eat (Par. 23). [M. 

^hha-. Gar. ^/kho-, Ksh. ^/khi~, Skr. ^/hhdd-.) 

. hhb, Ichb, ? food ; wranin kh o mydna shpun be hhb, (?) the food of the sheep (is) 
the food of me the shepherd also (Par. 16), 
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Mo, card, six (Leech. L. G). [B. Gar. sho ; W. slifi ; P. sh” ; khe ; G. M. shoh ; 
K. shoh ; Sh. Ksh. shah ; Av. MsJivash : Skr. sliash-,] 

M.abar, nevs ; lema-ma J^ahnr gCi ti, of hiDi it is said (L. 27); lenia tre bad'na 
malasi Mabar nt ti, information has come from the father of these three 
children (L. 109). [Psht. Wiahar.l 

khod, see Md/a. 


Kliiidai, God (L. 60). [Psht. TT/i udap..'] 

^ka (Leech), a horn. [Psht. k}ik<tr.] 

Mpla (L. 10), khod (Leech), card, sixteen. 

Mknm, in, among; with, hy means of. Por examples, see Grammar, p. 274. 

Mf«o, a wife ; le sire mijana kkim te, tl)is woman is my wife (L. 53). [Psht. 
M a wife’s sister.] 

Mdr, a town ; meu sanio tre dd^mo liharasi da bazam, we three men all so to town 
(L. 17). [Psht. 

Mdr, the head (L. 40); the top of anything; h^Wa M.ara mm, on the top of 
a hill (L. 228), ^ 


More, near, with; la Mare natl eja, (?) took refuge near him (Par. 15); A* meMa 
me-Wkare we, thou wast always with me (Par, 31). / i— 

Mardb, bad, Por examples, see Grammar, p. 278. [Psht."' 

Mftrff (Leech), the armpit. [Psht. tMarg.] 

[Psht. 


“"tlSfffar Mv' r V’Tf- ao 

rejoicing ^^I'ai. 23 ), tanv Mfisbali Idn kej’e tliPr • 

(Pas. .4), 

my own friends (Par. 29): khttshnJi - •, ejoicing mm 

proper (Por. 32). [Poht, mUm.) 

dumi Mai vl ti. new. hos ooniefrom mr “aJhto (L I’Sl , 

U Mo( de, give m, letter to the good n,.; (L. fa) “ 

Mtcai (Leech), right (not left). [Psht. Mof.] i- ^ ‘ 

MiyaV, thought ; feiij-e wamtm le khiudl wa « r.. 

(Par. 16). [Psht. Miyd/.] thought was in his heart 

^Xihihio s Icu Jcli to. sl&uffliter if*, 7 - 

father hath slaughtered the good calf '(PaT 2 7 We f 
kuMio, thou slaughteredst for him the good calf 

kukri, pi., young dogs, pups (L. 149) fa d i,* 7 - 

keruhh. Gar, kuchur, M. kusar, Sbr. wL 

kila, now (Par. 19. 24 (bis), 32 (bis) ) ro -p 1 1 - , , 

kola- time.) ’ ’ ^®^t. kala, at any time. Of. Skr. 
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kila, a village ; Ic kila ek banyd-via achhita ti, I bought it from a shopkeeper of 
this village (L. 241). [Psht. kUai, giPer.] 
kdm (? khdm), see \/ khd-. 

kdina, interrog. pron., who ? ; le adain kdma ti, who is that man (L. 92) ? ; chdna 
pailkana kttmik haddnct da e, whose boy comes behind you ? (L. 239); te le 
bStia kdvia adamasi (or adama-ma) achhita ti, from whom did you buy that ? 
(L. 210). Cf. ki, what ? [B. kit; IT. he; P. ke, kid ; G. kara; E. kura i 
Eh. kd ; Sh. ko ; Esh. ktts ; Gar. him ; M. Xsa.] 

kamdii (Leech), a bow (the weapon). [Psht. kamdn.'] 

kumdr or (Leech) kiniiiir, a daughter (L. 56); ek khardb kumdr, a bad girl (L. 131). 
[Eh. kimeri, a woman ; kumoru, a girl ; Skr. kumdrl.1 

kimat, price ; Icvias shisi doica^i ritpai kimat ti, the price of that is two rupees 
and a half (L. 232). [Psht. gi/Hat.] 

karf or (Leech) kan, an ear (L. 33). [31. iap, Gar. kyan ; Sh. kiin ; Esh. kan ; 

Av. karena-, Skr. farwa-.] 

kana, in mfkana, before (L. 90) and patfkana, behind (L. 91); mydna mikana bo, 
walk before me (L. 288); chdm jiatTkana kdmik baddna da e, whose boy 
comes behind you (L. 239). 
htnc or (Leech) ktninai, card, nineteen (L. 10). 
kand, in ah tcar kand, thunder (Leech). 
kangana, black (Leech) ; kangana inirch, black pepper (Leech). 
kar (L. 71) or (Leech) khar, an as«. [Psht. 

^kaT-, do, make ; ki fdiiu ddsfdnasama lihushdli here, that I made rejoicings with 
my own friends (Par. 29); tana mdlas badmdshl t^umchi kere (k'r'), he wasted 
his substance in riotous living (Par. 13) ; Id saw mat chiz ken, (when) he 
had wasted all his substance (Par. 14); ki chdna mdl-matd sfrtzl l^nm chi 
kere, (thy son) wlio wasted thy property on women (Par. 30) ; Id maid takslm 
kere, he divided the property (Par. 12) ; sure piit’r tana mdl jama kere, the 
younger son collected his property (Par. 13); mala ram ken, the father made 
compassion (Par. 20) ; tdnu khnshdli tdn kere, they made their rejoicing (Par. 
24) ; lemas fstr kere, he asked him (Par. 26) ; Ids pukhld kere, conciliated 
him (Par. 28). 

me brok ditina kere ii, I have made many blows (L. 228). 
ao de kdm ( ? khdm) khushali karem, let u<s eat, let us make rejoicing (Par. 
23). 

chdna khidmat ait da kerem, I am doing thy service (Par. 29). 
l^tishdii karaa mvndsib tea, it was proper to make rejoicins (Par. 32). 
[Psht. kfl. B. Eh. K. G. v'ker-. P. M. Gar. Esh. /iar-; 

Av. ■^/kar-, Skr. y,/kr-.] 

kargha (Leech), a crow. [Psht. gar^ti”.] 

kurkti mand (Leech), saffron. [? cf. Psht. Mirkamdu, tv.rmeric.] 
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hvaw, business ; lema-ma hvam J^wtdb ti, tlieiv business is liad (L. 31). [Sh. 
lerom, Skr. learman-.] 

Ictirsi, a obair ; au Icma hirsi-mi utlimi, I rise from Ibis cbair (L. 82), [Psbl. 

A7«rS3.] 

hasa in Tcasa wyd/na ted, Id cJidtiain it, 'wbatever ■was mincj tbat is tbino (Par. 31), 
[B. kai, W. kasti, G. /«.] 

Icatimi (Leecb), short. 

leatari, a razor (Leecb) ; IcathH, a knife (Leecb). [Cf. H. kafarl, a dagger.] 

Jeatesi, bow mneb ? ; chdm hus^ra miar IcatBsi ti, bow old is tby horse ? (L. 221) ; 
lemajaisi Kaslmirlcatisi diirti, hovr inv is it from hero to Kashmir? (L. 
222). Of. letih. [G, Jcaia, P. kav, Kb. Jemnd, Sb. hichdk, Ksb. ZhZ“, Gar. 

Jcaiisi, bow many ? ; chdna mala ihdna manettm I'atisi Una, bow many sons 

are there in tby father’s bouse ? (L. 228). Gi. letih. [Cf. above.] 

kavza (Leecb), a hut. 

kaza, high (L. 136), tall; odv. up (L. SO); lema brijasi le haza ti, Ibis (ower is 
higher than tbat (L. 136) ; satoa brijan-ma le brij haza ti, of all towers tbat 
is the highest (L. IS?) ; lemas spaztimi Ic ad^mus bra haza ti, his brother is 
taller than bis sister (L, 231). 

iuit'ra or (Leecb) huzrh, a horse (L. 68, 138) ; lema Jaba manzum satca hiiz’ra 
brade tina, in Jaba all horses are good (L. IdO) ; cJidua htz’ra timar hatesi 
ti, bow old is thy horse? (L. 221); le pardna huz^ras zin mydna ihdna 
manziim, the saddle of the w’bite horse is in my house (L. 226) ; h ztn huifra 
ddh Mvm thd, put the saddle on the horse’s back (L. 227) ; le ddani huzfra 
ddha s'para gd brichat idtia, be is sitting on a horse under tbat tree 

(L. 230). [? Cf. Bur. hayknr. Of. the word bare, a max’e.] 


id, le, le, this, that, be ; lema, lemo, lemas, Idn, le-na, Ids, Idsi, lesi, le sdn. Por 
examples of all these forms, see Grammar, pp. 283-4. [Cf. V. es-Je, be, mft, 
they; P. Jila, that, mis, of this; Kb. hamv, him; Sb. ro, be; K. cle-driis, 
they ; Mavchi Bbil, eld, be.] 


Inii. in led zar (Leecb, hthl zar), gold (L. 45) ; see lidn. 
ladh (Leech), wood. [Psbt. largai.'] 
hthi (Leecb), red. [Skr. Ibhita-^ 
lahai (Leech), a tail. (Psbt. lahai.) 

lemaji, here; ao lemaji odaticni n.cid gem, I am dying here of hunger (Par. 17). 
Of. hma jaisi, s.y.ld (L. 222). 

Ion (Leech) salt. [P. Idn ; Ksh. latoan, Iv/n ; Skr, lavana-^ 

langd ^ lives, dwells , mydna mala Id sure thdna manzum brdh umar langd ti, 
my father has dwelt for a long time in that small bouse (L. 233). [ Perhaps 

we should read Ian gd ti.'\ 
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JSlili, so nitiny ; IStik sansavogana chana l^idtnat nu da herein, for so inaiiiy years I 
am doing thy service (Par. 29). Of. katisi, hatisi. [With IS-tih, cf. le, and B. 
e-ggah, W. i-ti, G. a-{a, Sh. a-chah, Ksh. ijUgun\ Gar. 

ma, from, etc. Por examples, see Grammar, p. 274. [Gar. ma.] 

Ilia, termination of Icma, see Id. 

ma (Leech mit), a mother (L. 48). [M. mhdi, Sh. mdli, Ksh. mdf, Prs. mddar, 
Psht. JMor.j 

me, see ao. 

mil (Leecii mtin), the face (Leech). [B. muhd, Kh. mttkh, Sh. muhh, Ksh. mdhh, 
Skr. mithJia-. Cf. tlie following words meaning 'before ’, B. -pa-mynk, V. 
ti-mihh, W. myuh-ne, GSr. muhd, Sh. mood, M. muthd.'] 

magar, but (Par. 29). [Psht. magar, mangar.] 

mhhtti (Leech), a fish. [Psht. mahai.] 

mekha, always ( ? = Iiamesha ) ; te mekha me-kharS toe, thou wast always with mo 
(Par. 31). [Psht. hameaha.] 

mihana, before (L. 90) ; mydna mihana bo, walk before me (L. 238) ; formerly 
in the past time (L. 187*190). [V. ti-mihh. See m#.] 

mala (Leech, mlialn ), a father (L. 47, 101, mala ) ; mydna mala Id aitre 

thdna maiizum brdh umar laiigd ft, my father has dwelt for a long life in 
that small hoitsc (L. 233); 

mala ram here, the father made compassion (Par. 20) ; mala bdchl, the 
father saw (him) (Par. 20) ; mala tdnu nauhardnosi art, the father said 
to his servants (Par. 22) ; chdna mala Id hreda balsa hukhto, thy father 
slaughtered the good calf (Par. 27) ; mala gaiia putrasi jaicdb dita, the 
father gave answer to the elder son (Par. 31) ; 

mydna mal" brdh mazdurdno lodna, of my father there were many servants 
(Par. 17) ; chdna mala thdna manzim, in thy father’s house (L. 223); 

aure puV'r mala ditanas, the younger son said to the father (Par. 12); 

mala iarafe «, he came in the direction of the father (Par. 20) ; 

at mala, 0 father ! (Par. 12, 18, 21); 

mala, fathers (L. lOG) ; dd mala tina, there are two fathers (L. 106) ; 

mala, of fathers (L. 107) ; 

mala-ma, from a father (L. 104) ; 

malas , le malas gd, his father (pron. snff.) went (Par. 28) (see Grammar, 
p. 270); 

malas, le than malas ti, that house belongs to the father (L. 102); 

malasi, to the father; le Mkat malasi dim, I give this letter to the father (L. 
103) ; me tdnu malasi bazam, I will go to my father (Par. 18) ; le malasi 
jatodb dita, he gave answer to the father (Par. 29); 

malasi, to fathers (L. 108); 
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malasi, from fathers; leina ire bad’na malasl Ukahar ui it, information lias 
come from the fathers of these three children (L. 100). [il. mhala, Sli. maid. 
Ksh. mdV". Sh. maid is the masculine of malt, mother. Sec «/</.] 
mM, property ; cattle (pi.) ; sure pnt'r Idmt mal jama here, the younger son collected 
his property (Par. 13) ; 1& snio mal chiz here, (when) he had wasted all his 
property (L. 14) ; ki chdtia mal-mala chi ket’c, who wasted thy substance 
(Par. 30). 

la mala takslm here, he divided the property (Par. 12) ; malo-manzum, from in 
the property (Par. 12) ; 

timi malas (? pron, snfE.) chi here, he wasted his property (Par. 13) (see 
Grammar, p. 270) ; 

mdl (pi.), le ddam tana mdl tsarH It, he is graising his cattle (L. 220). 

[Psht. mal, property, cattle.] 
inaliich (Leech), cotton. [Psht. malttch.] 
mulk, a country. 

mullf, le mullf maiiznm ek ad‘‘ma Id ^are nail gd, (?) he took refuge with a 
man of in that country (Par. 15); 

mtilke, le nmlke manzim Irak grdnl xcl, n great famine hccamc in that country 
(Par. 14). 

mtillcaei. Id de gd ditr mulkasi, and he went to a far country (Par. 13). [Psht. 
wkW*.] 

warns ? married ; mgdna troras pui^r le mydna spazam manas it, the son of my 
uncle is married to my sister (L. 22.7). 

mundsil) ; we sama mtnidsib nd ii, it is not proper for me (Par. 19); tnasi mmdsih 
nd U, it is not proper for me (Par. 21); l^ushdl'i karan mtuidsib tea, to do 
rejoicing was proper (Par. 32). [Psht. mundsih^ 

manzum, in ; from among. Por examples, sec Grammar, p. 275. [V. mmij, Ksh. 

tnanz, Gar. me, It. mat, Skr. madhye. Cf. Ksh. nianztim", intermediate.] 

Vmav', die; mira, die (impre.) (L. 83) ; tro lemnji odastani ward gam, I die here 
of. hunger (Par, 17); mtira gd, tea, he had died (Par. 24, 3.2); ek den m'ra gd, 
le, a cow has died (L, 83). [Psht. mt"!.'] 

mare (Leech), the neck. [Psht. mqral.] 

inirch, in kangana ndreh (Leech), black pepper. [Psht. wirac/i.] 

nmry^, (Leech) margia, (pi. margjidna), a bird (L. 76). [Psht. margh'.'] 

nmrghdiol (Leech), a duck. [Prs. mtirgh-db-i.'] 

mrm (Leech), sweet. [B. maohi, Ksh. wym'‘, Sh. moro, Skr. mrs/a-.] 
wfes (Leech), meat. [Sh. Ksh. Skr. »iamsa-.] 
maid, in mdl'tnatd, see mdl. 

mazdur-, mydna maV' hrdk mazdwdno todna, there were many seiwants of my 
at/ier (Par. J , mQzdurdno Mkiim 7 >ie sama iare^ malce me equal among 
t T servants (Par. 19). [Both. Pashto forms.l [Psht. mazdur,'] 
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WI. « putroiut ft'-na a/v. «he son sjiirl (o liirn (I’nr. 21); brcda 

fuun-tut (? Jniiuhia. pi.) niul, liriiis: ye a good ganuciit. (Par. 22) ; Ic-m Iasi 
fjrl. Ilf faitl f.i liim (Par. 27). [V. pa-»e, to; W. h-a-nc, V. pa-uca, G. 
pcre-Vi\ M. IMil. ««. fi-oni ; (J. »«, of; K. o-im, in.] 

tia, intfrj. no 1 (Iv. HPi. 

t;<j. nogativo ; //(/fro Hi-f «« ir«, his hf:u-l was not for going inside 

(Par. 2Si ; htfi kt i.vi no one gave (o him (Par. 10) ; mumisib iid li, it is 
no* prx'i <‘V tPar. IP, 21 ) ; it’ imift ts'di mi difa, Ihoii didst not give mo 

a kid ^I*ar. 2P) ; rt(i rki'nw Inikiiimwa hiifir mi pim, 1 did no! go outside tli}’’ 
onh r (Par. 2‘.Vi. iP.<lit. na.] 

niiif <1.. P and Lfrdi). 

'loo/Vo'.i, ki-ttlftlrnni'' ; pUiiin iw^fidrn tlomiiuia dicnz ii, the sound of singing, 
kotth dniin*', and ilrnins iP«i‘- 25). [Ps-ht. mi tr/i drn. ] 

tuiki. {Jy'-.'hl. .1 hoof. [Cf. P>ht. uiiyjiuM, a nail fof liiigor or toe).] 
r;:7.7i i l,«'> oh>. a nail. [ P.'hl. ni'i/'.] 

f.kk'i!- (l.f'cli', had. j I'sht. «(//•(//•, us('lt->s; Ksh. mi him, had.] 

OffAvir, a siT\anl ; W.‘ tdt.ti mtukarit pa (road <7u) ii, he lias gone to one his own 
f'Tvanl (I’ar. 2 (m. J P-^lit. iitihtr.~\ 

>:/*. un-fti (.‘'Seiii). I.^li. lillt’i, Ksli. a.vii/’', Skr. «?/rt-.] 

a nnsiif ; rkitmi mini ki it, wlinl is tliy name r iL. 22ii). [Psht. mini,] 
fi'ij" (hfi’fh tihr), fire (h ()5i. (Psht. hoi*.] 

! at, ’.he n<f» <,!'• ‘-t)- [K‘'h. uat'i. ««s.] 

j,«»' i,.''lfin*, mi>Hi (l.'.eeh’, llio no^o. [P. «««, misimitt ; ICsIi. nasi, itaa.] 
iinii, in It' iiudk’ titniiziit,i rk ttd’mn id Izharc iiait tjd, (?) he took refuge near a 
man in that enuntry (P.ar. I'n. 

tif'Zar, siiibl ; ebdna mt:tu iraitzuni ffitunffdr hem, in thy sight, I am a sinner 
(Par. isi; * 0 , china vazamm mainum hrok ijnmiiidr iim, in thy sight I am a 
Croat .‘•iniifr (Par. 21 1 . f pshl. nazar.] 

pU (J/ ech), a leg. f P.-lil. jm. [Cf. the nc.xt.] 

j-adi, a f«K)t (Ij. 32 1 ; padc manztnn pami taipa, put .\e shoes (? a shoe) on his feet 
(r foot ) (Par. 22). [IV. pd-pa ; P. pa, pat ; Sh. pa ; Ksh. pad ; Av. pddJia - ; 
.Skr. pddn-. Lf, the jirecediiig.] 

pndnkahnr (Leceh), lightning. 

jfidairdii, n herdsman (U. 50). [P. pddaicdn.] 

phngdai (Ltiecli) ( r patjdai), a turban. [Psht. pagrai.] 

jdiallii (Leech), grain. [ r a misprint, cf. Psht. pkalla. But, on the other 
hand, cf. Ksh. phol", grain.] 
jihutiai, .see paiid. 

pvl\hld, appeased, conciliated ; las piilchld kere, conciliated him (Par. 28). [Psht. 
pal^tdd.] 

•VOI- 1, I'-MITJ. 


a Y. 
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pakl;(t (Leceh). cooked (IliiidosUniii^. 

palcir; U paku'asi eh ana de, give one ajuin to the facjlr (L. 81). (Afridi Pslit.) 

phU (Leech), bread. 

j}lan (Leech), broad, fat (adj.). fPhhf. / j/oh,] 

(Loech^, wool. [Ksb. phamb, pham.] 

paint, shoes ( r a slioo) ; Leech, phanat, slioes : padc maiisum ptntii ffh/a, pn< ye 
shoe* ( r a shoe) on Ins feet ( ? fool) (Par. 22). (Pshf. pnua.) 

pdnu, in h ptinu, clothe ye him (Par. 22). 

pond, distance, journey; ao az (/ana paiida-j^uin pil tedtna, I Imvo wnlkcd a long 
way to-day (L. 224), d. pant, a road, i)ath (.Stein). [Psht./j«n^/ ] 

pondi (Leech), the calf of the leg. [Cf. Psht. payhni, the calf ; jutndai or pantjal, 
the heel.] 

(L. 5 (Leech), five. [P. pvch, IV. pitch, V. tick, P. panj. Gar. 
panti,Yi..pbnj,lSh. pttnj,%\\. (Puniali) Ksh. Gar. panj, .M. 

paz, Av. panoha-, S];r. pauchnit-.] 

panz he, a hiuwlred (L. 1.3). 

panel (L. 10), panzi (Leech), fifteen. 


para, see da-pftra, under da, of (Psht.). 

pore, ? after; Id pore, t after that (Par. 11). [Psht. jnirc, uj> to, beyond.] 
pregl, he was sent (Par. 15). [Cf. Psht. pregd’l, to .«ct free.] 
prela, draw tboii (water) ; hui^ma utca prela, draw water from the well (L. 237). 
(Leech, jparanao), white; /jcrroatf (Leech, janmn/rt) ror, .silver (L. 40); 
1e par&na htz'ras zjn, the saddle of the white horse (L. 220). 
ph'an (Leech), a coat. [Psht. pafrdhan.] 
piratha (Leech), thirst. 

pas, after ; pas dhjan-ma ao gema, after beating we went awav (L. 17S) ; tsut 
daze pas, after a few days (Par. 13). [Psht. pw.] 
pishe, a cat (L. 71). (P.^ht. pishb.) 
postakai (Leech), leather (Psht., untanned hide). 

pafl, after ; pat; mala tarafe it, after that ( ? tl,is) he came in the direction 

badl T'- (L. 91) ; c/tdna palUhana hSmik 

Sh I iff- % comes behind thee (L. 239). [IV. pal, G. Ksh. pata, 
tsli. phaftt, Gar, paid, IL paid.] /Li. i 

^ nd li I’i ^hdii ^ n (Leech), a son ; kdla me sama (or masi) mundsib 

thyson(Par.'ir21).'''' me it is not proper that I may be 

.on had died (Par. 24); 

95) • Id aanamit- • elder son was in the fields (Par. 

;hiidism;i“ this 
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MihjocJ of (mu'!, vrrlt in past tonse. sihc put'r viala ditanas, tlie 
yomiiror son said to lus father (Par. 32); giirc ruf’r Ithni mil jama lerc, tlio 
Youniror son oolloi'totl his property (Par. 13) ; 

j.ft'r (nhl. s*;.) ; leu, a nd'niitx pnt'r l^hum me hred: diliiia here thm, 1 Ijave made 
many stripes on his son (L. 22S). 

pvtre-un le^nn or/, tin* son said fo lain (Par. 21). 

pt’lrasi ; mala paiia juilrasi jatedb dHa, the father gave answer to his eldest son 
(I’.ar. 33). 

Vo<*. ai j>al‘ra, 0 son ! (Par. 31). 

jii’l'ra (pi. nom.) ; ei ad'niao da pvl'ra tnhia, of a certain man there were 
two son>- (Par. 11) ; chdna mala ilutiut manztnii kalhi put’eii Una, how many 
•■on* are there in yonr fatherV h<iH>-er ^L. 223). [ U. prlr, W. pititr, K. 

ptife, li. pvU, K*h. pii(li*e . Av. pit'Jira~, Skr. pv(rn~. ] 
p^h: (Leeeh), an onion. [ Psht. piin'tz.] 
re, in err ec difano, ? meaning (Par. 17). 
roy/.o (f.'S'eh), a plain. [ Ci*. Ps-ht. ro^, a meadow.] 
rdi7j; i.},da r,hn /:‘‘re, tho father made compassion (i'ar, 20). [Cf. Ar. ea/tm,] 
rf/n (J/'erh), the thigh. [Psht. /'MH. j 

rfy-ei, a rupee; le etipni k ndtuna^t de, give this rupee to him (L. 23-1); lemas 
flid dotetdi r,ipai k'wud tl, the price of that is tworupcc.s and a half (L. 
232) ; leina’Via hi rupni a'-hhito, take tho'C rupees from him (L. 235). [Psht. 

nijiai. ] 

/•./*• »i tlr-'ch), a n>pe. [ Psht. rasa/.] 
ra.-! (••ie.) i.lr’ech), true. [ (’f. J’shl. riid. j 
rh: tl/'-rch), nieli! (Hindi, r<?/). 

fnl/'t ^Stein), to-morrow. [ Psht. xabd. j 

xo/ii (l.e.'ch'l, little. 1 ? IVht. mlda, abradetl. Cf. also siira hclow.j 

r/.(' tlr.veh, .s//rt(), a thing; Icmnt rldsi Izimal, the price of this thing (L. 232). 

[ Psht. s/iffi. ] 

fhhnl (ly.'ecli), cold- [ Gf. Ksh. fhehol" , 15. f//i7c,J 

flnle (Stein), a coat. [ r cf. P.Mit. dialtcde, trousers, or slifd, a shawl. ] 

dtvv.dn (Leech), the lip. [ Psht. nhunda.l 

flptni, a shepherd (L. 50) ; iri-ardn nvjdnn s/ipun be IM, r the food of the 
shoe]) (is) also the food of me the shepherd (Par. IG). [Psht. shpCtii. ] 

fhfiihhi, a devil (L. 01). [Psht. shaUjin.] 

4 ama, postpos, with, (ogcthcr with!; tnnv dbstana sama Hhitshall kerz, (I) made 
rejoicing with my friends (Par. 29); 

Formins a dative ; me ftnvin (or tn-tsi) mvndsib mi fi, it is not proper for 
mo (Par. 19, 21) ; 

0^0 
M K «* 
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like, cquaHo; W«w iiidsdurdno kkiim ««»»« 
among tliy servaiiis (Par. 30). 

[ Cf. Skv. sanuf, equal ; saw, witli.] 

sawo, all; forms plural, 7 )U‘» sawo treiid'mo l^drasi da hazaw, we three men all 
go to town (L. 17). f Cf. Skr. sama-, together.] 

mm 1 (Leech), thin. 

stm 2 (Leech), a leek [Cf. Ar. idw, SimlJn Ihum'’, Hal. etc. ihow, A^^ tim, garlic.] 

(Leech, sff/m), a ilog (L. 70); chdna satids danie hroh lr!ffA»n tiiia, the 
teeth of your <log arc very sharp (L. MG); pi. saiid (L, 3 IS); strlzn sand, 
a hitch (L. IJ'7) ; pi. tlic same (L. MO). ( AV. (kTi, K. shc\‘, («. shuun, P. 
shvrhig, Sh. s/jif, Ksh. litni", Av.span-, Skr. 

snn, ? postpos. of gen. ; Ic sthi gaija put">', his cUhfr .‘•on (I’ar. 2."i). 
sen (Leech), a bedstead. 

sflMSffr, a year ; le mniina dopanzisansar te, the age of my daughter h’ liftecn 
years (L. Ill) ; letil' sansaragana. clidtia Ichidwat ait da kenm, for so m/uiy 
years I do thy service (Par. 29). [Cf. Ar. sow.] 
spoghnai (Leech, fi^a^wa/), the moon (L. 03). [f’sht. spOguiui.] 
spansi (Leech), thread. [Psht. spa/wa?.] 

spara ga, mounted ; le Mam Jctiifra duica M«w» spiira ga bidchtd tma, he is seated 
on the hack of a horse under a tree (L. 230)* [IVht. spatvd'l, to ride a 
horse. ] 

epaz (so also Leech), a sister (L. 50) ; tnydna Irbras j)id"t‘ Ic wydna spazaw 
manas U, the son of my undo is mnrrioil to my sister (L. 225) ; Imas 
spasunsi le ad"ma8 bra Icasa ii, his hrothcr i.s taller than hi.s ststor (L. 231). 

[B . SHS, V. siiisK, W. SOS, G. sasa, P. sa7, Kh. fsp?'.var, Gar. ishpo, Sh. sa//, 
Skr. soosar-.] 

sura (fern, sure), young, small. Por examples, see Grammar, p. 27S. [Cf. 

P. suratala, Sh. shub, slmdar, Ksh. slmr', a child. Of. also sltdh abovo.] 

surt (Leech siiri), sun ; sure, the sun ; az sure brada ii, to-day the sun is bright 

(L. 62), [B. sw, W. soi, K. swn, G. snri, P. sii}', 3VI. sioir. Gar. sir, Sh. sitri, 
Ksh. eiire.] 

sat, card, seven (L. 7), (Leech sath). [B. stii, "W. sot, V. sete, P. G. K. Sh. 

Gar, sat, Ksh. sat-, M. sSf, Kh. sot.l 
sato (Leech), card, seventeen. 
satdra, card, seventeen (L. 10). 
sathan (Leech), trousers. 

stre. a woman ; eka atrS te, there is one woman (L. 62) ; le sire mgana Wiina te,. 
this woman is my wife (L. 63) ; hrada stre, a good woman (L. 128) ; myana- 

tliana manzvm brbk brade sirb Hna in my house there are many good 
women i.L. 130). 

[B. W. tshtri, K . istri. P. shim, Sh. chei, ghhi, Ksh. My, Wkh. strei, Skr. sdrl.]' 
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store, a star ; as hrohe store tina, to-day there are many stars (L. 64;. (Psht. 
storai.) 

sir'Ka, female, she- ; slrisa sand, a bitch (L. 147), bitches (L. 149) ; ki chdna 
mdlmaia strlsl khum chi kere, who wasted thy substance among women 
(Par. 30); slrfsy (Leech), a wife ; stHzff itMk (Leech), ashe-camel; strie^ 
isalf (Leech), a she-goat. [Cf. sire.] 

saw, saioa, all. For examples, see Grammar, p. 279. [Ksh. sdr\ Skr. sarva-.') 
sawe (Leech), a hare. [Psht. sbe m. satoa f.j 
sawab, a cause ; ki sawab U, why ? (L. 94). [Psht. sabab.] 
ti, verb substantive (L. 158, pres. sg. 3); te, tim, tima, Una, tis, tiza. For 
examples of all those forms, see Grammar, pp. 287, 292, and 294. 

[G. tkana. Gar. M. tbit, he is. Cf. Skr. 

to, til, te, te, thou ; id, too, chdna, chdnam. For examples of all these foims, see 
Grammar, p. 281. 

[B. Ti’. K. G. Kh. Sh. tu, Gar. M. t«, P. to, Ksh. thou ; Ksh. ohydn^, 
G.ar. chha, thy.] 

thn, put thou ; te zln knz'‘ra ddk khtm thn, put the saddle on the horse’s back 
(L. 227). 

[Sh. tarn, I do ; Ksh. thdwm, to place ; Skr. ^/dhd-, or y/sthdf-, put.] 
than, a house (L. 67) ; chdna thdn brada li, thy house is good (L. 22) ; lemo than 
sura ti, his house is small (L. 28) ; le thdn malas U, this is the house of the 
father (L. 102) ; brada adamas thdn hbaha ti, the house of a good man 
is near (L. 120) ; 

thdiia', mydna thdna manzim brbk brade stre Una, there are many good women 
in my house (L. 130) ; chdna mala thdna manzim, in thy father’s house 
(L. 223) ; mydna thdna manzum, in my house (L. 226) ; myoma thdna-ma 
chdna thdn brada ti, thy house is better than mine (L. 133). 

tlidnasi ; thdiiasi bbgija b, when he came near the house (Par. 26) ; au ag 
thdnasi ema, 1 come to the house to-day (L. 80) ; 

thdndii ; sawa thandn-ma chdna thdn brada ti, thy house is better than all 
houses (L. 134). 

[Psht., Lnd. thdn, a cattle-stall ; Skr. 8thdna-.'\ 
tekai (Leech), a scabbard. [Psht. tekai.^ 

tak8im, partition; Id mala tak8lm kere, he divided the property (Par. 12). (Psht, 
taqstm.) 

tdnti, own (=Hindi apnd). For examples, see Grammar, p. 286. 

[TV. G. tami. Gar. tani, own ; P. tanik, Kh. tan, M. ta, Sh, tomb, Ksh. pdna, 
self; Skr: dtman-, self.] 

tbna, under ; le ddam kuz^ra ddka khum spdra ga hi'iehat totia, he is seated on a 
horse under a tree (L. 230). 
tandr (Leech), a thunderbolt. [Psht. tandar,"] 
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tavdrai (Leech), a mouse. 

tre, trh, three (L 3) ; tre de, three rtaughtors (L. 116) ; tre he, sixty (L. 12) ; (re 
hiau dah, seventy (L. 12). 

[B. K. ireh, W. tre, Sh. Qljci, P. hie, Q. (Ate, Kh. trot, Ksh. (rVi.] 
tre (Leech), salt. 
tro, thirteen (L. 10 ; so Leech). 

^tar-', /ere, bind thou; ddma j^um tare, hind (him) Avilh a rope (L. 230). 
[Psht. /«»'"/.] 

toraj, direction ; mala tara/c «, he came in the direction of liis father (Par. 20). 
[Psht. faraf.] 

tri^iAna, sharp ; ohana /tanas dantc hruk (riffina (7na, yinir dog's teeth arc very 
sharp (L. 110). [Cf. Psht. trijch, hittor; hut Skr. t'llcshna-, sharp.] 

tri^t (Leecli), hitter. [Psht. trllA.-] 

tror, an uncle ; myana trbras pufr, the son of my uncle (L. 22."i). [Cf. P.sht, tror, 
an aunt ; hut (rah, an uncle. Possibly there is a mistake in the original.] 
tarioali (Leech), a su'ord. [Cf. H. tahodr, tanoar", Psht. /wra.] 
tatth (Leeeli), hot. [H. /«/; cf. Psht. forf.] 
tsahar (Leech), cloth [? misprint for .warfar; cf. Psht. ^arfa;*.] 
tsauda, fourteen (L. 10). Leech, tsondh. 

tsuk (Leech), little ; tsuTi' daze pas, after a few days (Par. 13). [Cf. P.sht. tpw.] 
tsalcal ( ? ), a field ; Ic san yatfa puCr isahalan manziim tea, his eldest son was 
in the fields (Par. 25) ; Ic adam tdnu tsahalSnsi prcgl, that man sent (him) 
to his fields (Par. 1.5). 
tsuhzara, hut (L. 96). 

tsdli, a she-goat (L. 1.51) ; pi. tsale (L. 152) ; tsnll-tsmtar, a kid (Par. 2!)) ; slrizy 
tshli (Leech), a she-goat. [Cf. Psht. chelai, Gar. ehcl, !M. salt.] 

tsimbar (Leech tsimbar), iron (L. ‘14). [Bur. chbmar.'\ 

tsinda, a kid (L. 1.51); cl, tsal'i-tsindar, B.r.tsSIl; btra tsiiida (Leech), a he- 
goat. [ ? Cf. B. oho, IV. c/it7.] 
tsondh (Leech), see tsmda. 
tsindar, see tsdli and tsinda. 
tsanzuwa, a cock (the bird) (L. 72). 

1 v/ tsar-, graze (cattle) ; le adam, pregl tcrani tsarai, that man sent him to feed 
sheep ^Par. 16) ; le adam tana ( ? tdmi) nidi l/rel^ta khdra tsarfi ti, 

he is gracing his cattle on the top of the hill (L. 229). [Psht. tsaranfl, to 
graze; W. K. Gar. Sh, \/ char-, Ksh. >,/tsar-, M. •>/ sdr-, Av. Skr. 
V char-,] 

• , tslr, asking; lemaa tsir here, he asked (Par. 26). 
tsor (Leech), four, see isuwor. ■' 

teat (Leech), the back. [Cf. Psht. (sat, tlie nape of the newk.] 
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tsatoor, four (Leech tsor) (L. 4) ; tsmoor be, eighty (L. 12) ; tsawor Uau dah, 
ninety (L. 12). 

[B. shto, "M'. shta, P. Sh. char, G. ehitr, Kh. Gar. chot', Ksh. tear, M. saur, K. 
chav, Av. chathtodrd, Skr. cliatur-.] 

t^^yo, put ye ; Icnia asto niavzuin avfftir pads nianztttn pan& tsiya, put ye &> 
ring on his hand, put ye shoes on his feet (Par. 22). 

[Cf. G. anUau, put ye.J 

wa, led, he was, we, todma, tcdtia, tods, wdsa. For examples of all these forms, 
see Grammar, pp. 2SS and 295. 

[Cf. Psht. tou, he ivas.] 
toa (Leech), water. See tttod. 

toalil j me snro toama lema wakta Mkum, I was small at that time (L. 162) j to 
siiro tods jaiigo toakta mancum, at the time of fighting thou wast small 
(L. 163) ; le adam dftr wa gaits toakta Mtm, that man was away at the tima 
of theft (L, 164). [Psht. toaqt.l 
toama, see wa. 

wrani, sheep ; pi'egl wrani t&arai, sent (him) to feed sheep (Par. 16); wranin 
Mo. ? the food of the sheep (Par. 16). 

[Cf. Psht. wrai, a lamb ; Or. torn*, a sheep,] 
writide or vrinde, in asta wrinde {urinde), ? he embraced (Par. 20). 
wasa, adv, down (L, 88) ; postpos. imder, briohat waza, under a tree (L. 230). 
tods, wdstt, see toa, 

yaya (Leech), a bear (the animal). [Cf. Psht. ya^, a bear, yaya, a she-bear. 
Possibly Leech’s yaya is a miqirint,] 

sabzala (Leech), an earthquake. (Psht. zalzala. Possibly Leech’s word is a 
misprint.) 

zliibba (Leech), the tongue. [Psht. shiba.] 
zam (in basatn), see v' bo. 
zemindar, a cultivator (L. 58). [Psht.] 
smarrai (Leech), a tiger, [Psht. smarai.^ 

sin, a saddle ; le pardna Ictisf'ras zin mydna thdna manztm, the saddle of the 
white horse (is) in my house (L. 226) ; le sin hw^a dale Mkttm thd, put the 
saddle on the horse’s back (L. 227). [Psht. s*«.] 
zav (Leech), barley. [Cf. H. jau ; Skr. yava-.\ 
syad (Leech), yellow ; brass. (Cf. Psht, ziyar, with both meanings.) 
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GILGITl SHINl. 

Although the account of Shipa given in the pages of the Survey was only published 
in 1919, it had been prepared several years j)reviously. It was based on materials which, 
while they were the best available at the time, were not always accurate or complete. 
During the interval that elapsed between its preparation and its publication no further 
materials came within my reach, but since then the language has been made the object 
of serious and detailed study by Lieutenant-Colonel D. L. E,. Lorimer, C.I.E., who was 
Political Agent at Gilgit from 1920 to 1924‘. To him I owe a heavy debt of grati- 
tude for a quantity of material (including a complete grammar) which he has from 
time to time most kindly sent me. These necessitated such heavy corrections in the 
pages of the Survey devoted to Gilgiti Shina, that I have thought it best to rewrite the 
whole section as follows. In these pages, the numerous examples have been taken 
bodily from Colonel Lorimer’s grammar, and I would here exiness my thanks for his 
permission to utilize them in this manner : — 

I. PRONUNCIATION. — Colonel Lorimer wrote his Shina words according to the 
system of spelling introduced by the International Phonetic Association. This is far 
more accurate than the somewhat rough and ready system followed in the Survey, and 
takes account of minute differences of sound which hitherto I have not attempted to 
distinguish. Por the sake of uniformity, I have transliterated his Shina words into the 
Survey system, and in so doing, I have more than once been compelled to represent two 
different letters of his transcription by one letter in mine®. If, in doing this, some of 
my spellings are inaccurate, it will he understood- that the fault is mine, not his. With 
this understanding I proceed to explain the pronunciation of Shina. 

Besides the usual pairs of vowels, a (the sound of which fluctuates between that of 
the a in ‘ America ’, and tha fc of the u in * hut ’) and d, e and e, o and 6 , m and w we have 
also h and e. The letter « indicates the sound of the a in the German word ' AfnTiTi 
or the short sound corresponding to the long a in ' father and d that of h in the 
French word ‘pere’. These two vowels are often uncertain in their pronuncia- 
tion. The vowel o is quite often sounded as o, as in ash or ash, today; and 
5 is often sounded as c, as in c/idi. or c]iei, a woman ; fahe-jo, from proj)erty, hut ja2) 
(nom. sing.), property. In the following pages I shall mark h and e only when I am 
certain that these soimds are correct. In other cases, I shall write a and e. In addition 
to these I represent by d the sound of the a in ‘ cat which is occasionally heard, as, for 
instance, in tha word dclihi or hcfihi, an eye. Similarly 6 represents the sound of the o 
in ‘on’, which occurs in c^on, leisure, and a few other words. There are 
several diphthongs. The commonest is ai, which has nearly the sound of y in 
‘ fly ’. It is sometimes pronounced like ei, and is so written by some authorities 
on the language. General Biddulph represents it hy eyi. The diphthong an is 
sounded like the oio of ‘ how ’. The letters di in diki, the termination of the infinitive, 

* While tlicse pages were passing thiough the press, there n-as puUished Dr. T.Grahatue Bailey’s reiy full and com- 
plctc ‘ Grammar o£ the Shina (SinS) Language’, CI.onaoii, Boyal Asiatic Society, 1P24). Unfortnnately its appearance was ioo 
late for me to make rise of it. 

’ For insl.ar.ee, I rej resent folh Colonel Lorimer’s o and bis a !>}■ a, his i and h;s i by », and Iiis u and his by „ 
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do Dofc indicate a diphthong, the tAvo vowels being separately sounded, as in tJioiki, 
pronounced iho-iki, to do. 

The sounds represented by the letters u and o are often interchanged. Thus, degu 
or dego, lie gave. Final vowels, especially e and e, are very commonly elided. Thus, 
mase, tna/tc, or Hias, by me ; ashiime or hshpus, the horse ; guiero, guth'u, or giiter, 
in a house ; dljeie, dijelc, or dljet, to a daughter. 


As regards consonants, the most prominent peculiarity is the frequency Avith which 
sounds which in India proper are aspirated are here aspirated so slightly that the fact 
is hy some writers not shown in writing. Examples ore (sometimes written mvh), 
a face, Ilindostani mulch; Ichblki (sometimes -a-ntten koiVci), to eat, S. khaud; kho/oiki 
(hojdihi), to ask, H. khbjnd,- to seek ; Ukhbiki (Ukbiki), H. likhtid, to write ; thbiki (tbiki), 
to do ; fid"/;, with, H. sath. The sonant consonants pr,y, d, d, and h are indeed, as in other 
Dardic language.s, never aspirated at all. Thus, hago, a share, H. hhdg ; maja, among, 
H. majh. 


The fricative sound, /"is not uncommon, as in bajur, ibex-down; lafd, a pace; 
nifaibiki, to arrive. It does not appear to be used as an initial, hut the aspirate ph is 
generally sounded like y with or without a slight p-sound preceding it, as in ’’fdl (or 
/ial) ihbiki, to throAV ; (fatCt (oxfatu), afterwards ; *funar, a flower ; *fitik, vexed, and 
many other,':. The sound of the Ul of * think * does not occur at all, and that of ‘ this,* as 
Avcll as the Uh ond ^ corresponding to the .tlrabic ^ and ^ , respectively, do not 
occur except in borrowed Avords. 

There are four true cerebral soimds in Sbhna. These are represented by si;, cl;, j (or 
r/i), and d (or r). The letter §h is sounded like a strong Indian cerebral q’ sha, and simi- 
larlv d (or f) is sounded nearly as in India. The letters c1i and j ore sounded by attempt- 
ing to pronounce ch and j, respectively, Avith the tip of the tongue curled back so as to 
come in contact Avith the highest part of the roof of the mouth. Former Avriters often 
represented c7i by ir and j by /r, and accordingly these sounds will often be found so spelt 
in the specimens of Shina dialects on pp. 18Gff. of Vol. Vllf, Pt. ii. But such signs in no 
AvaA' represent the sounds of these letters, which are pure cerebrals. When the letter#* is 
in close proximit}' to a cerebral letter, it itself becomes cerebralized to if, and is then 
pronounced as in Xorth-W est India. Such a ccrebralization occurs in the word ‘ Shipa ’ 
itself, in Avhich n has become ii o'ving to the proximity of the true cerebral sh. 

The sounds represented by the letters t and d are not dental, as in India, but are 
alveolar, as in English. In some words these sounds are post-alveolar, but, in such 
cases, they are certainly not cerebral. Natives of India, Avhen transcribing these post- 
alA'eolars, write them as cerebrals. In the cases in which I have noted them, I have 
indicated the sound by putting a dot under them, as in btego, he brought ; bado or baro, 
«'reat ; but it must not therefore be assumed that the sound is so distinetly cerebral 
as in India proper. Judging from the specimens received by me, when an Indian tries 
to write Shinii in the Persian alphabet he is uncertain as to how he should represent 
the sounds of these Shina post-alveolars, sometimes Avriting them as dentals and some- 
timer, as cerebrals. For instance a writer in transeribing a Shina passage for me 
had to write the word gbt, a house, on two occasions. In one place he Avrote «=>/ and in 
the other This was quite nafAual, as no Indian alphabet has any character 

A'Ot. I, PAnx I. • ® ^ 
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accurately indicating these alveolar and post-alveolar sounds. In the same way it will 
he found that other authorities differ as to whether, e-g.^ a word should be written with 
i or d or with t or d. 

B usually becomes ]>, when it finds itself at the end of a word. Thus the woi-d for 
‘property’ in the Parable is with an ablative singular jahe-jo. But the 

noniimitive singular is japt not jab, because the b is here final. So, the Shina word 
corresponding to saliib, is saip, not saib. Similarly d, when final, becomes i. Thus Ave 
have a genitive dud~b, of milk, but the nominative singular is dtif, not dud. 

II. NOUNS. — Gender . — ^There arc two genders, masculine and feminine. Hlany 
masculine nouns end in -o, the corresponding feminine termination being Thus, 
pocho, a grandson ; iidcJii, a granddaughter : dado, a grandfather ; dbdi, a grand- 
mother ; mdlo, a father ; m alt, a mother (also used to mean ‘ a mother’s sister ’). Sex 
is. however, geneniUy indicated by different word.s as in bdbo, a father ; aje and nid, a 
mother : asiqio, a horse ; bdm, a mare : dono, a bull ; gdo, a cow : jd, a brother ; sd, a 
sister ; and so on. Some nouns indicate gender by prefixing i7ro,’ male, and sonebt, 
female. Thus, biro sZiff, a dog : soncbl shw, a bitch. 

The nominative plural of most nouns ending in a vowel ends in e. Some- 
njouns ending in a consonant, especially when feminine, form their plural in e, but 
others, especially masculines, in 7. 

Many nouns of relationship form their plurals in -are or -rb. Thus, — 


jd, a brother. 
sd, a sister. 
di, a daughter. 
gybn or gren, a wife. 
dddJ, a grandmother. 
shdsb, a mother-in-law. 
{fipi, a iKiterual aunt. 
nusi, a daughter-in-law. 
jdje, a sister-in-law. 


PlnraJ. 

Jdre. 

saidrb or sedrb. 
dijdre or dichdre. 
ggindre or grhtdJ'e. 
dadldre or daddre. 
sha.^hdre. 

^fapidre. 

niijdre. 

jajare. 


The word pucJi, a son, is quite irregular, its plural being dare. 
plurals are : — 


bane, an egg. 
dah, a water-channel, 
bar, a load. 
dar, a door. 
bardo, a husband. 
barish, a year. 
shU, a dog. 


Plural. 

baneje. 

daleje or dalje. 

berl. 

ddri. 

berdkul. 

bartji. 

sbffi or sbfftci. 


Other irregular 
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Crtjsc.— There are very few variations in the declension of nouns, although the 
dilVerent terininations have each variant forms. The case terminations are as follows. 
Tlie Accusative is the s;une in form as the Nominative : — 


. Sinpnlnr. 

Nom. and Acc o, u. 

Agent. 

Oblique, -t. 

Gen. -c. 

Dat. -/(«). 

AM. -Jo, -Ju. 

Loc. I. -r(o). 

Loc. II. -cfi, -J. 


Plural. 

-5, -? (see above). 
-8(e). 

-0, -u. 

-0, -u. 

-m. 

•Jo, -ju. 

-r{o). 

-ch, -j. 


It will be’ seen that there are several forms for each case. In each instance the 
most usual form is given first. The use of the others depends pirtly on the personal 
equation of the spealcer, and partly on the swing of the sentence ; but in the nominative 
singular, while many nouns take o or i, others have no termination at all. IVhen a termi- 
nation ends in e, c is often substituted. 

In the terminations -s(b) of the Agent, -/(e) of the Dative, and -r[o) of the 
Locative I., the final c or o is frequently dropped, so that the usual terminations are -b, 
-/, and -r, respectively. So, the final -e or e of the Oblique singular is often omitted. 

The termination of the Agent case is added to the Nominative. The Oblique ease 
is really only the genitive put to a special use. The terminations of the Dative and 
Ablative are added to the Oblique Case, so that they usually appear as -et and -bjo, 
respectively, in the singular, and as -ot (or -iit) and -ojo, respectively, in the plural. 
The Locative I. case takes either e or a in the singular, and usually « in the plural, so 
that we get -er or -a?’ for the singular, and -iir for the plural. The Locative II. 
generally takes / in the singular, so that we get -ic/i or -if. In the plural the termina- 
tion is added to the oblique case, so that we get -oc/i, -oj, -iich, -uj. 

The Locative I. has the meaning of ‘in,’ and the Locative II. has the meaning of 
‘ on ’, with, of coiUTse, in each case derivative meanings. 

It will be remembered that the vowels o and are often interchanged. We have 
.an example of this in the word got, a house, which becomes gut- in all cases except tbe 
nominative-accusative and agent singular. In other respects it is regular. Thus : — 


singular. 


Nom.-Acc. 
Agent. 
Oblique. 
Genitive. 
Dative. 
Ablative. 
Locative I. 
Locative II. 


got, a house. 
gotse, a bouse. 
guib. 

guie, of a house. 
gutbt, to a house. 
gutbjo, from a house. 
guter, in a house. 
gulich, on a house. 


Plural. 

giiti, houses. 
gwtls, houses. 
guto. 

gufo, of houses. 
giituf, to houses. 
gviujo, from houses. 
gutur, in houses. 
gtttiij, on houses. 


In the above I have given only the most commonly used forms. The other tenni- 
.nations given above can also be used. 


.3 z 2 
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If a noun ends in o, there are a few irregularilies. Thus 


JTom.-Acc. 

maiiiijo, a man. 

maHtiJd, men. 

Agent. 

i/ianfijus, a man. 

mn»itjes, men. 

Oblique. 

manttje. 

manitjo, manitju. 

Genitive. 

maniije, of a man. 

manujo, of men. 

Dative. 

maiiiijet, to a man. 

Hianiijof, iiKinfiJtii, to men. 

Ablative. 

maniijejo, IVoin a man. 

maiifijojo, niaiifijiijo, from men. 

Locative I. 

iiiaiivjer, in a man. 

wanvjitr, in men. 

Locative II. 

maniijicli, on a man. 

iiiaiitijoj, manujxtjt on men. 


The following are examples of other nouns in the noiuinatirc and oblique cases. It 
will be observed that some present slight irregularities. 


Singalor. I’Inral. 


Komiuative. 

Oblique. 

Noaiinuiire. 

Oblique. 

sa, a sister, f. 

sale 

sat 3rd 

saidro. 

ja, a brother, m. 

jatoe 

jdrd 

jdro. 

(And so other nouns of relation in the plural 

as described above.) 


ga, a valley-river, m. 

gnie 

gnid 

gaigo. 

badsJia, a king, m. 

(gen.) hddshde 

hadshate 

bddshao. 

(but dat. hadshdt) 



pd, a foot, m. 

pad 

paid 

pdtoo. 

(There are two different declensions of nouns in d.) 


hall, rope, f. 

ball 

bald 

bdlyo. 

fori, a polo-ball, f. 

iarl 

land 

iarto. 

(There are also two declensions of nouns in ?.) 


mulaii, a girl, f. 

mfilaib 

mulaid 

miiJaio. 

di, a daughter, f. 

dije 

dijdrd 

dfjdro. 

(See the nouns of 

relationship above for the idural.) 


’ficTiu, a mosquito. 


{frc/ie 

’ficho. 

daru, big game. 

dar it e 

... 


(There are also two declensions of nouns in «.) 


8«, a needle, f. 

Slid 

site 

8UO. 

slM, a dog, m. 

sJi^e 

sJmxol or shut 

shuo. 

sho, a bridge. 

shwe 

samod 

Samoa. 

barho, a husband, m. 

berhiod 

berakul 

berhkulo. 

fThis word is ireegular in both numbers.) 



Most nouns ending in consonants are regular, such as : — 


mdrbch, a mulberry, f, 

mdrochd 

mdrochd 

mdrocho. 

^funar, a flower, m. 

'funare 

^fimard 

^fimaro. 

Irregular is ; — ; 




dar, a door. 

ddrd 

dart 

ddro. 


See also the iiTegular plurals given above, on p. 330. 

W e now proceed to deal with the various cases in greater detail. 
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The -i'JccH.w/ZfC is always the same inform as the nominative. This gives rise to 
110 flinicultics n-hon a noun in the accusative is tlio object of a iransitive verb, for, in 
that case, the subject is always put info tlic ease of tho Agent. Examples are : — 

injsble III if Ida ’^fuiiare Yusuf dt decneii, (they) give fine flowers of many hinds to 
Joseph. 

mas (agent case) tat rti fSin pitcliat hbchumus, I want your daughter (as a wife) for 
my son. 

The xigcni case* plays a more important part in Shipa than in Indo-Aryan lan- 
guages. In them the subject of a transitive verb is put into the agent case only when the 
verb is iu one of the ten.scs derived from the past participle. In Gilgiti Shipa,* on the 
contrary, the subject of a transitive verb is put into the agent case in whatever tense 
(even tlio jircscnt or future) that the verb may he. In this respect, Shina agrees with 
tho Tibetan .spoken to its cast. Hut, assuming that this case in Shipa is an agent, 
as in India proper (wliich is not yet proved), all mcmoiy of the fact seems to have 
disajjpc.ared, and, so far as meaning goes, it is treated as a nominative, and the verb agrees 
with it in gender, number, and person, and is not put into the third person as in India. 
Thus, we have mas damns, I give ; (us deiiio, thou givest; badshds dein, the king gives; 
siis din, the sister gives ; and .so on. The termination of this case is -se, -se, or -s. The 
last is only used when the nominative ends in a vowel. Thus, we have puclise, not 
pSclfs, from piicl}, a sou. Bul^ iu the plural, as the nominative dare ends as a vowel, 
we may have durbsa, darbsc, or darbs. 

'J’liis ease is used not only Avith tho finite tenses of a verb, hut also with participles 
and other non-finite forms. Tims : — 

khtiksb khc. fat thiluk kite tusliuni-sik, kos rbsbt nbi deinis, ‘the pig(s) having 
eaten, I eating Avliat-is-lcft-over avouUI be satisfied,' (and) no one used to give 
to him. 

The Oenitive singular is given above as ending in -b or -e, as in gufb (or gate), of a 
house; hut this termination A’-aries with different speakei-s. Sometimes it is heard 
ending in -e’, -bi, or ~aii, or in A'arious intermediate sounds. Examples are : — 
gidb kilt, the AA-all of the house. 

gutbr shed bshpe* illbn han, in tho house is the saddle of the white horse. 
hbtb bk hbibioalb-jo, from a shopkeeper of the village. 

The Dative is formed by adding -tb or -fe, usually reduced to t, to the oblique case, 
'i’hus, gulbtb or gutbl, to the house ; gutide or giituf, to the houses. So : — 
chtmo piiclisb bahet regu, the younger son said to the father. 
diii' kilgbkblb gou, he Avent to a far country. 

The ylblative is formed by adding jo or ju to the oblique case. Thus : — daljb-jo 
wait nikJtalb, draAV Avater from the irrigation channel. So saie-jo jigu, taller than the 
sister; hbtbiodle-jo, (bought) from a shopkeeper; shikdre-jofatu, behind the fort. 

’ I liave, in tho nhovo poTadigRi, given an agent case to gof, a house. This form, in the instance of this word, is neces* 
sarilj* hypothetical ; for * honse * can hardly he the subject of a transitive verb. 

* In tho §liina of Astor, Uurez, DrSs, and psh-Hann, and, to a certain extent, in that of Chilas, there are two agent 
cases. One is used as in Gilgiti flunB, but only for the subject of a verb in a tense not formed from tho past participle. Tho 
other is used for the subjectof a verb in a tense formed from tho past participle. Tho uso, therefore, of this second form of 
tho agent case is more like tho use of the agent case in HinddstSni and other Indian laaffuagos. See Vol. VIII, I't ii, 
pp. 1S7 and £1 1. 
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The First Locative is formed hr adding ro ns explained on p. SSI. The final vmvel 
is usually dropped, so that the termination is ffeuerally -hr or -ar in the singular, and -ur 
in the plural. This termination is probably Ji contraction of thc 2 >o®tposition am or hrit, 
in, inside. Thus, gufe-ro or gute-r, or pnfar, in the house ; gufu-r, in the houses. So 
e kttyir hiiri konsr polo, in that countrj- tliere arose a violent famine. 
anu shakar waiiir bilokiin, this sugar is to he melted in water. 
aniise hglikhirfuk pdlun, he has catamet in his eyes. 

The Second Locative is indicated by the termination -y usually pre- 

ceded by i in the singular, and by « or o in the plural. Tims : — 

chtslie eherttj (nom. cJieru) gge, having gone up on to the top of the mountain. 

ashpicJi ^fal btgas, I mounted the horse. 

hshpicJi tilen de, jjut the saddle on the horse. 

sumichfat ban, it is Ijiiig on the ground. 

badshae Jitikemich, on the king’s command. 

This termination is jjrohahly a contmetion of the postposition, aje (see below), but 
is sometimes used with it. Thus we may have tnechich or megliicb ajb or megT} ajk, all 
meaning ‘ on the'tahle,’ much as we should .«ay ‘up on the table.’ Similarly, thskij aje^ 
on the roof. 

The Stiffla; of Unity. If k is added to a noun, it gives the force of an indefinite 
article. It is generally preceded by the vowel e, but if the noun ends in o, this is simply 
changed to «. The noun with this suffix is then declined like an ordinary noun ending 
in a consonant. Thus, kiii, coimhy, kiiybk (for kviek), a countrj-, ktiybkk, of a coimtiy, 
diir kuyekbf gbn, he went to a far countiy'. The noun may also be preceded by the in- 
definite pronoim ko, some, or by the numeral ek, one, as in maiitijo, man ; manitjvk, a 
man ; ko manujakaiHoT ek mvskdke) du dare asil, of a certain man there were two sons. 
As another example of a noun ending in o, we may take ashpo, horse ; ashpuk, a horse. 
This k sometimes has the force of the definite article, as in musha-k, the man ; thUti-k, 
the thing done. 

This suffix is not used only with nouns substantive. It is found added to the inde- 
finite pronoun ko, anyone, whoever, as in koitk. It probably also accounts for the final k 
in jek, anything, something, and is even attached to the verb ban, is, in the phrase maii 
jeh banuk 6 tbaii aki ban, whatever is mine is thine. 

It is sometimes used with nouns in the plural, and then indicates a group or body, 
as in du sbdlak sbadari asbpar, (a body of) two himdred mounted followers. Here the 
suffix is added to shat, a hundred. Similarly, we have daiek, a decade, and maidruk, 
a single game animal, hut maidrek, a herd of such animals. 

Other case-relations are indicated hr postpositions, of which the following are the 
principal : — 

aje or aji, on, upon, above. It is added to the oblique case, hut the final vowel of 
this is usually elided. Thus, fbaf kalam nibfh' aji fat ban, thy pen is lying 
on the table. As pointed out above, this postposition is often used in 
conjunction with the second locative. 

gi> ge, gini, or glni, by means of, with (in an instrumental sense). It is used 
with the accusative, which, as we have seen, is the same in form as the 
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uominntivo. Thus, chanitus ajon! chelak-gl mh sharminda tharego, the thief 
hus made me ashamed by an exlmordinary triek ; sfniclio htwo-gi, with a 
sincere heart ; mas in juk-gliii shidam, I will beat you with a stick ; 
(sirao-gini jdknr thoiki, to do the hair Avith a razor, i.e. to shave. 
l-ach or kachi, near. It takes the oblique case, and closely corresponds in its 
use to the Hindi pas. Thus, ek mils tom jamdate-kach Saiabdn baiyhn, 
Haiaban remains AA-itli bis wife for a month ; uthei tom math kacM bujtm, 
liaA'ing arisen, I AA-ill go near my father. 

kdr, kdrte, kdrgo, or kdri, for, for the ssike of. It takes the oblique case, and coz’- 
responds to the HindOstani (ke) wasto. Thus, charerbikh-kar, (sent 

him) to feed sAvine ; anu sababb-kar, for this reason ; anese-kdri, on 
Ibis account. With this postizosition, the final a'oaa’cI of the oblique case is 
usually indistinctly prauoAmced, and may sound as a or i, as in wea-kar 
gbuu, lie has gone for AA'afer ; aim kbm sifhoiki-kdr -mas mash thamus, 
I am making practice in order to learn this Avork. 

^•/r, beneath, beloAV, under; kirfe, to below; kiro or klro, from under. Both 
these take the oblique case. Thus, o tnme-kir, under that trB6',juneh 
bate-kiro niklidlo, a snake came out from under the stone. 
majif (stress accent on the final syllable), in the middle, between, in; maja-jo or 
majiib-Jo, from among, from in. These take the oblique case, but the final 
voAA-cl tf of that case is apt to bo sounded ns a. Thus, A^agir bodo \fitt 
gdeke-majd ban, Nagir is (situated) in a very narrow valley ; sandfikb 
majiie-jo mat iiezCtr iiikhalb, get my shoos out of the box. 
mvchho, before, in front of, ahead of (both of time and place). Except as stated 
beloAA', it takes the ablatiA'e, as in ma-jo mitc/fho wato, he came before me ; 
ant xoaibike-ju muchho ddre~j1 dang dang thb, befoi’o coming in knock at 
the door. When the sense is ‘ in front of,’ i.e. ‘ in or into the presence of ’ 
(equiA’alcnt to the HindOstani sdmiie), it takes the oblique case, as in 
ma-mticljho tea to, he came before me, i.e. into my presence. 
ffafu or fatii, after, bcliind (both of time and place). It usually takes the 
ablative, but sometimes the oblique. Thus, kese shuo tu'jo ’tfatft loaan, 
AA'hose boy comes behind thee ? ; dpb dbzb-jo ^fatd, after a few days. 
fidV*, sdat/, or sff'R, Avith, in company with. It takes the oblique case, but the 
final voAA'cl e of that case often tends to become o. Thus, ma-sa‘‘ti tod, 
come AA'ith me ; ko dahtbii Iblgo dshpo-sfflt per gbun, which groom has gone 
on Avitli the chestnut horse ? 

In addition to the Instrumental formed by adding gi or gini, etc., a few nouns foi-m 
an instrumental Avith the aid of the suffixes -o for the singular and -a for the plural. 
Thus, ro Mir Sdiph shadarh hate-jo ttiro (or iitria) §hiditun, be has been beaten by the 
Mir Sahib’s servant Avitli a Avhip {pr with whips). This form occurs only Avith certain 
nouns, and is rare. Compare kdryo, for the sake of ; kiro, from below ; and ajono, 
from above. 

/ltZy<?c<tVes.— Adjectives ending in o (and nearly all do so) form the feminine 
singular in i, and the plural of both genders in e. An adjective agrees with its qualified 
noun in gender and number. The final vowel is apt to be slurred 0A’’er to a, and this 
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viii viuckhd loato, lie came before me (*.e. into my presence). 

vih-kar Kaahgarh-jo ros bk mislfto itaJipo toaleregtm, he has caused to be got (i.e. 

has obtained) a good horse for me from Kashgar. 
t}ia-sa°U wh, come with me. 
ma~kach rujmie iiisJt, I liave no money with me. 
hitkam bill Itt-ga tdh, it has been ordered that you also should come. 
mas Itijitk^glni fliidam, I’ll beat you with a stick. 
tu-ga ddsef harOit, we shall take you also to the desert. 

(us kachdk gdclibt tcalegh, at what price did you buy it ? 

(hat disJier kos kom thiii, who will work in your place ? 

(hai kaldr o sanditkht hiii, your knife is in the box. 
tuf jcbabar dam, I will give j'ou information. 
balit mas tut zhek reganus, what did I say to you yesterday ? 
lit’jo via ’/atakl-h, itt-jo via sheii-h, am I balder than you, am I blinder than 
you ? 

Idflitai tu-kach team, I shall come to you tomorrow. 

hukam bill bh-gn tcdii (or tso-ga wh), it has been ouiered that we also should 
come (or that you also should come). 

aUhana ro cldiiit bul to, bd gye baton (or tso gye baiet), if he comes late, we shall 
(or you will) have gone. 

bi-ga tso majd ant dir bin, this is the boimdaiy between us and you. 
owe rupaih tsos ako majd bagh, divide this money up among yourselves. 


There are at least three Demonstrative Pronouns, each of which can be used as a 
pronoun of the third person. Those arc o and ro, both used when the object is remote, 
and amt or ««, used when the object referred to is near. 0 and ro may therefore be 
translated ‘ he,’ ‘ she,’ ‘ it,’ or ‘ that,’ and ann or «» by ‘ he,’ ‘ she,’ ‘ it,’ or ‘ tins.’ All 
three have distinct forms for the feminine only in the nominative-accusative and in the 
agent singular. In the other cases of the singular, and throughout the plural, there is 
no distinction of gender. It may be added that, strictly speaking, o belongs to the 
Puniali dialect. The usual Gilgiti word is ro. 

As in Indian languages, demonstrative pronouns are sometimes used where we 
should employ the de&iite aifiicle, as in the sentence thai katdr o sandukhr hin, your 
knife is in the box. Other examples will be found below. 


"When these pronouns are used as adjectives, they agree with the noun in gender 
.and number, but do not change for case. In practice, however, the final vowel is often 
dubious. 

The declension of o, he, she, it, that, the, is as follows : — 

Singalar, PlDral* 

(Common Gondor}, 


Kominative-Accusative. 

Agent. 

Oblique. 

Genitive. 

Dative. 


masc. 0 , fern, d, d 
masc. os, fern, es 
eab (comm, gend.) 
hah, bsei, etc. 
daei 


VOL. T, PART la 


at. 

aiab. 

aino, ainu. 
aUio, ainei, avnaii. 
ainoth, ainut. 


S A 
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Ablative. hsh-ju aine-ju. 

Locative I. auiuv. 

Locative 11 . ^shli, hij. aimich, ainuj. 

The following are examples of the use of this pronoun 
ns naie de, he will give dancing (i.e. will dance). 
os 0 kom akot theffun, he has done that work by himself. 
ese got gye, going to his (».a. another pei-son’s, not his o\vn) house, 
fise ek h&zthanak asitl, there was a necklace on her neck. 
ese fatu, after that. 

ese aji sliito clih'ienen, they place the boy on the top of it. 
aiiw-majd hkse rego, one among them said. 

In the following the pronoim is used adjectivally ~ 

(а) Masculine singular : — 

0 mauujo nuMimcliho tcalga, bring ye that man before me. 

0 tolh tom kuye-jo sttgom dh hit wait hadshat salam theen, the parrot, coming from 
its own country down through the smoke-hole, says ‘salaam ’ to the king. 
uskunts tom tom gute-jo tiki o mmiult toalencn, the relations, each from his own 
house, bring food for that man. 

( б ) reminine singular 

mas ten-aki e cjiei iiit shb tharam, I shall now at once get that woman to accept 
you. 

e cheye shakhr ek kao asul, there was a bracelet on the woman’s arm. 
b klihih-jo anh kliht hoslnhp mas ro net p'ashlgnnns, from that time to this time- 
I have not seen him. 

e kuyhr tamasha thhenis, in that country they were holding festival. 
e khhiU tan, up to that time, up to then. 

(c) Plural (common gender) 

aijago-jo o sMto dvr gyehaiyhn, the lad, going far away from those people, site- 
down. 


The declension of ro, he, she, it, that, is as follows : 


Singalar. 


Flnral 

(Common Gender.) 


Nominative-Accusative, 
Agent. 

Oblique. 

Genitive. 

Dative. 

Ablative. 

Locative I. 

Locative II. 

The following 


masc. ro ; fern, re 
masc. I’ds, rosh ; fem. rese 
rese (comm, gend.) 
rise, risei, etc. 
rise/, risiti 


risi-jo, ~Ju 
riser, risar 
risieh, risij 

are examples of the use of this pronoun : 


ri. 

ris, risi. 

rino, riiiU: 

rino. rtnei. 

rinoii, rinui, r^noL 

rini'jtt, 

rimir. 

rinuch, rhmj. 


ro bala Gilti-jo Jas bul, he started off from Gilgit yesterday. 
baldo-jo ro rogoto ban, he has been ill since yesterday. 
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■4'0 ma-jo mucl},ho nifato, he arrived before me. 
ro hbdo hair&n bul, he was much surprised. 
ma-jo ri jele he misjfti bili, how was she better than I ? 

.mas ro nei ^asklgunns, I have not seen him 

ro-ga lip tharbn sugoni db ajd, him also he hurled up through the smoke-bole, 
j’d died sdHl harige, they took her with them. 
ros aho-Jedr bhehiti, he wants it for himself. 

ros anu hdm torn ikjttidr ge thego, he did this on bis own authority. 

'tus degarei gnclji doilet hano, gd ros dothi han, either you or he must give the 
price of the sheep. 

■tu p'ashlgl to, res-gajddu tlidik' 'in, when she sees you, she too will do magic. 
rdne dxhpo mat ctshpe-jo mi§lito ban, his horse is better than mine. 
rise ek pu^liak astd, he had a son. 

■mas risi raibikit haofyik nei wahmis, I do not believe what he says (lit. to his 
saying). 

rise nbmjik 'an, what is its name ? 
risit buyit tlii, explain to him. 

poi rupaii risif dbik bait, it will be (necessary) to give five rupees to him. 
mas risit ho thegas, I made a call to him (i. e. I called him). 
risif (or risi-ju) kuji, ask him. 
mh risi-ju yir be gds, I went on in front of him. 

'jakun hot * the, ^fii thi risi-war, saying ‘ may she become an ass,' blow towards 
her. 

Khndds sho dashtaii ri kbs haranis, God best knows who used to take them away, 
rts akb-majd jikik cimri thigin, they have committed some theft among each 
other. 

nii rino-sam birga thin, they will fight with them again. 

rlno-fatu rbs-ga hai the got todn, he too, running after them, comes to the 
bonso. . 

.rino-majd zid hin, there is enmity between them. 

In the following the pronoun is used adjectivally : — 

(o) Masculine singular : — 
ro manujo, that man. 

(b) Feminine singular : — 

atii pan ri pbni-jo bin, this road is better than that road. 

i(c) Plural (common gender) : — 

mas n dti manuji char pachdr thegas, I brought the two men face to face. 

.rl jak fatii-muchho hantik biiti chemfi hani, the people living round about 
are all thieves. 
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The declension of a««, he, she, it, this, is as follon-s. A variant of it is mi, vrhich- 
is declined in the same way, with the omission of the initial a of anu. It may he* 
remarked that forms of the pronoun mi- also occur in the village dialects of Xashmirl. 


Nominative-Accusative. 

Agent. 

Oblique. 

Genitive. 

Dative. 

Ablative. 

Locative I. 

Locative 11. 


Sbgakr. 

masc. amt ; fern, ana, an§ 
masc. aniise, anus ; fern, artist, 
ants 
andse 

anese anhsei, etc. 
aneset 
anese-jo 
aimer 

anhaich, anhij 


Plural. 

(Coamon Gender.) 
anl. 

anlsh, ants, 

aneno, anenu. 
anene, anhiei. 
anemit. 
anemi-jo. 
anenur, ctnlmir. 
anbnv.cli, anemtj.- 


The following are examples of the use of this pronoun : — 
anu tvi tfafhki han, he is fit for thee. 
ane maii di ne, she (this woman here) is not my daughter. 
anu adh fat the, leave this so. 

mas amt iiei hechumus, ama kyeto mntu nish mas gimimtis, I do not want this 
one, but because there is no other I will take it. 

anitse bufoiHt rak nish, he does not intend to go (lit. of him for going there is- 
no intention). 

amts tom hyuo^ghii kdm theen, he works with his heart (i.e. enthusiastically). 
amts amt mbr the Idko gbit, saying this, he immediately went off. 
anus ami kbm ?hata^ thegii, he did this action on purpose. 

dashtamus anus hat thegun, anhsei hfsh tedan, he looks as if he had run, he is 
breathing so (lit. I know he has done running, his breath comes). 
anhsei jek theenen, what do they call this (indirect object in dative) ? 
anesh-ju fain, after this. 

anese-jo basko mat derkdl nish, I do not want (lit. to me is not required) more- 
than this. 

ma-ge anhsh-kdr toatusus, for this reason I too came. 

anesich kdlo rJbkun, a patch should be put on this. 

anese hakerjhk raano, what have (you) to say in regard to this ? 

anhse sa°tt mas chdnum, I shall send it with this (person). 

aiihno-maja badi farak bin, there is great difference between them. 

anhno-majtt hopasand ihheno linn the, take whichever you like of these. 

In the following the pronoun is used adjectivally 
to) Masculine singular : — 

«WH bao ntaii han, this thing is mine. 
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amt hornet ma'ijih chara nisli, of (i.c. for) tliis matter I have no remedy. 
atiu hulu tiias fen pdzf/otkdfd hermn, I shall take this grain now for grinding. 
btlte batoe aiiu sanduhi-jo nihliald, take everything out of this hox. 

Jah bilfb ami vtanvjb-jo nards ban, everyone is disgusted with this man. 

(i) Pcminino singular : — 

and dis/ie-Jo mat jwzdf hos harlfftiti, who has removed my shoes from this 
2)]nce ? 

<; hhend-Jo and khdn boslndl, from that time to this time. 
and pan rd pbnd-jo mishfl bin, this road is better than that road. 
and indrd babdr, in regard to this matter. 

an: hbttcbi bdni tnaf gineregnno, 3'ou have made me buy this worthless mare 
(lit. j’ou have made bought to me this worthless mare). 

(c) Plural (common gender) : — 

atit jdrd, hiri icaidikdr, ddsd-jo misljifd mis).ifd *fnnard wale, Yusuf dt deenen,. 
the brothers, on coming do\ni, having brought beautiful flowers of varied 
kind.s from the country, give them to .Joseph. 
ani ebeds Yusuf jtasbt haferd-gini jds tom natbo chininen, jes..,, the women, on 
seeing Joseph, some of them cut their noses with the knives, some . . . 

The Genitives of the personal and demonstrative pronouns are used as Possessive 
Pronouns. 

Equivalent to the lliudi apnd, always referring to the subject of the sentence, is the 
Bcjlexivc Possessive Pronoun tamo or tom, own. It is treated like an adjective. Thus : — 
mas Ibai d; torn fitgljidl bdchvvtus, I want j'our daughter for my (own) son. 
mat tom got dish dd, give mo a place in your house. 
ros ami ham tom ilihlidr gc thego, he did this on his onm authority. 
mdlus tome shadanit biihani thego, the father gave order to his servants. 
ushunls tom tom gutd-jo tlH o musbdt waldnen, the relations, each from his own 
house, bring food for that man. 

esei Jd tanii said-jo jigo ban, his brother is taller than his sister. 

The Pejlcxive Pronoun is aid or bid, self. Its oblique form is aho or hko, which is 
also used for the accusative. Thus ; — 
mas akt pashlgas, I s,aw it royseJf. 
ros aho-hach ebbivigo, ho kept it udth himscK. 

Eqtiivalent to the Hindi dpas-me, is aho-maja, among themselves, as in ; — 
ris aho-maja gcr tbeigd, they quarrelled among themselves. 

It is very doubtful if there is any Relative Pronoun in the language. Sometimes 
the Interrogative Pronoun ho appears to be used as such, but an occurrence of this kind 
is rare. As a rule the two clauses are simply stated in juxtaposition, the relative clause 
being put first. Thus : — 

o manujo bal'a toato, eh rupai dset ddictm, a nipee is to be given to the man who 
came yesterday. 

hath toato manujo, ami bun, this is the man who came yesterday. 
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As an. example of the use of hOt it is not incorrect to say ; — 

0 manftjo, ko balk trMlus, ash-ga tcaittn, the man who came yciterday Ims also come 
today. But this construction is not usual. 

The Interrogative Pronouns ateko, who ?, which ?, what ? (animate), and zhbk or Jek, 
which? what? (inanimate). Either may be used adjcctii'ally. In that case, A'o, like 
other adjectives, agrees with its noun in gender and number, but not in case. On the 
other hand chek or jek, when used as an adjective, is iin'ariable. 

The pronoun ko is declined as follows : — 






Xominative-Accusative. 

Agent. 

Oblique. 

Genitive. 

Dative. 

Ablative. 

Locative I. 

Locative If. 


Masc. 7:o : Ecm. ke 
llasc. kos, kb>e; Fem. kes^ 
hhh 

hesh 

kese, keeei, etc. 
keset 
kbse-jo 
keger 

kesnch, etc. 


kai, kbi. 
kttis, kaise. 

kaise. 

koise, kaisei, etc. 
kaixef. 
l:aigc~Jo. 
kaiser, 
kahich, etc. 


The following are examples of its use : — 

ko ashton Uhjo hshpo-sa’lt yer goun, which groom has gone on mth the cbe.<tnut 
horse ? 

anb dishb-jo maJ pezar kos harlgun, who has removed my shoes from this place ? 
thal dishbr kos kbm thii, who will do the work in your place ? 
anu kagaz kbse-kar ban, for whom is this letter ? 


The pronoun zhek or jek is declined like a substantive in the singular when not used 
-adjectivally. Thus : — 

bala mas tut zhbh riganus, what did I tell you yesterday r 

anuse Imkbr jbk raano, what have you to say in regard to this ? 

resb nbm zhbk ban, what is its name? 

zhbkb non khujbno, of what are you asking the name ? 

zhekb-kar, for what? on what account? 

rbsb-karjbk bukam bin, what order is there for him r 

The iuterrogative pronouns are also used as Indefinite Pronouns. Ko mav take 
dhe form l:o~ga, and zhbh may take the form zhbkek, meaning ‘ a thins:,’ * somethin^.’ 
Thus ° 


ko net toatbn, no one came. 

icato to, ;vHM# da, if anyone came give it to them, i.e. give it to whoever 

comes. 

The genitive of ko-ga, is kbsb-gb or kbse-ga as in kbsb-gb kdt ban to, de, whose-ever 
the wood is, give (it to him). 

keset pnsaud thoiki, to approve of some one. 
mate zhek tiki de, give me some breid. 
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mas slibkek bechmivs, I ■want something. 

mat sht^k cliara tiish, I have no remedy, i.c., there is nothing I can do in the 
matter. 

Zhi-pa, with a negative, means • nothing,’ not anything, not any, ns in shbga nish, 
there is nothing. 

Pronouns of Quantity nro achdk or atya£, so much, so many, and kaohak, how 
much, how many ? The inttor may ho used either as a relative or as an interrogative. 
Examples are ; — 

achdk pin kacfidk awdjin to, take so mnch as is necessary. 
achdk net pin, don’t take so much. 

kachiik numuj^ han to, aiydk kintsie wale, bring ns many ohairs as there are 
people. 

tus knchdk pdcliet waleph, for how much price did you buy it ? 
dnyo Ydsinef kachdk dezo pon han, how' many days march is it from here to 
Yasin ? 

IV. VERBS.— A. Auxiliary Verbs and Verbs Substantive.— The present 
tence of the Verb Substantive has, in the singular, separate forms for the Masculine 
and for the Feminine. In the plural it is of common gender. It is conjugated as 
follow.^ : — 


I am, etc. 


SlKOVLAB. 


Fionit. 


Un’cnlinc. 


Feminine. 


Common Gender. 


1. hanus, hunus hania hanis, hands. 

2. hano hand handt. 

.'}■ han, him, hano, hanu hin, hani han, hand. 

The nccent throughout is on the first syllable. 

In the third person singular, the initial h is often dropped, and the remaining ’au, 
'nn or 'in becomes an enclitic. Thus, mislito Imn, he is good, becomes misht ’-'un, and 
misliti hin, .she is good, becomes mistit'-in. In the same person, the forms ivithout a 
final vowel are those most commonly used. The follo'wing are examples of 1,he use of 
this tense : — 


mas tdn-aki bujoikdf chat: hunus, I am ready to start at once. 
mil read zima haniis, I am his surety. 

Ina ddpardi gayli ddiki hano, you are to {i.e., must) give the price of the sheep. 
agar niahbilcdl laidr han, the fire is on the point of going out. 

< 171 M tut ijafhki han, he is fit for you. 

jak butd aim manufd-jo ^fitlk han, everyone is disgusted with that man. 

that hahjjo han-h, have yon a horso i* 

that jdk kom 'an, what business is it of yours ? 

read ndm ehdk 'an, what is its name ? 
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that stiraf ane sCirate-tnajd jek ytih htin, wliat difference is there betweeD your 
appearance and this picture. 

anti shada)' ac^emo han bait, ainh her kbinet tinu hun, this servant may be a 
knave, but he is clever at anything. 
ten bilkvJ mishto hun, he is quite vrell non*. 

that jek ibm hanu to, mat chaga the, whatever your business is, tell me. 

wbbiket rak hin, it is his intention to nm away, 
mat kbm daper thaii jek hajai hin, what business have you got with my affairs ? 
that katdr o sanduker hin, your knife is in the box. 
ane sanditk aptkfullV 'in, this box is a little broken. 

TO mishto boiki nmet haul, there is hope of his getting better. 
sinei-majd ek ban girlk (sak ttfhei han't, there is a large boulder standing in the 
middle of the river. 

«jfl? nasib jek haut to, e haii, whatever my fate may he, tliat will come to pss. 
mat chei ashpe han, of me there are (/. e., I have) three horses. 
dnyo Ydslnet kachdk dezo pan han, how many days’ march is it from here to 
Tasinr 


The Past tense has three forms,~two longer, with I in the termination, and a 
shorter without 7, The shorter form is conjugated as follows ; — 


lla*«3fce. 

1. asvs 

2. afo 

3. asu 


I was, etc. 

Siiscrxi:. 

FiisisScf. 

asis 

ase 

ast 


Vivzxu 
Coascs 6ts><r. 

ases- 

G*ht. 

ash 


The first form with 7 is conjugated as follows : — 

1. asuhis asUis asilis, 

2. aside as He asiiet. 

3. asul, asulu asU, asilj asat, asite. 

In the third person, the forms ending in a vowel are not in general use. In both 
the above paradigms, the str^s accent is on the first syllable throughout. 

The second form with 7 is a compound of the two preceding forms, in which theform 
withont 7 is added after the form with 7. TTe thns get asidiisus, I wtis, and so on for 
the other persons. As indicated, the accent is here on the penultimate. 

The only example of the first form that I have noted is : — 
arte mi§ht' ast, this (thing, fern.) was good- 

Pxamples of the first Z-form are more common. Thns : — 
yun ga sfirl pdrido shuok asul, there was a hoy like the moon and the sun. 
resS ek piichak asul, he had a son (lit. there was a son of him). 
tnuchid anu ashdto asul, fen dp-ap shattlo bulun, foTmerly he vras weak, now he 
has gradually become strong. 

chiUnji chfshij achdk hin asul, be par boik bash ne asul, there was so much snow 
on the Chilinji Pass that there was no ability that we to cross it (7. e., that 
we were nnable to cross it). 
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afeiflWff mat l^abcr asil to al mh bam s7l‘, if there had been news to me {i.e., if I 
had been informed), I should hare been there, 
w/// ffto asif, there was a bridge over the river. 
aim clatcai jamdal perl asil, the Dev’s wife was a fairy. 

There is a negative verb substantive, iiiah or was//, meaning ‘is not,’ ‘are not,’ as in 
tiie following : — 

aiimv bujuil-t'l rak nish, there is no intention of him to go (f,e,, he does not intend 
to go). 

anhc-jo basko mat (lerkdl tiis/i, more tlian tins is not necessary for me (i.e,, I do 
not want more than tliis). 

mat lei nish, it is not hnomi to me (/.c., I don’t know). 

t/d kino hshpo icalb, yd lollo. 1‘crtcd nhh, bring either the black Iiorse or the bay. 
There is no matter (which). 

Other tenses of the verb stibstantive arc supplied from the verb boiki, to become. 
The following arc the i)rincipal tenses of this verb : — 

Infinitive, boiki, bbik, or (in composition) bbk, to become, the act of becoming. (This 
csin be declined like a noun. Its oblique case is hbike.) 

Airocoiwled Infinitive, bb-. 

Present Participle (continuous), bbje, a-bceoming, becoming. 

Conjunctive Participle, bb, be, bei, or bai, having become, having been. 

Puturc and Present Siiltjunctirc, I shall become, I may become, etc. 


.'INOn-il!. 

C'oinmnn GcnJpr. 

1. bom, bam, bum, baibrn^ 

2. be, bi'i, baiv' 

3. baii, baib, bai, bei 


rtvniLL. 

Coinmon Gender. 

bbii, baibn^ 
boat, baidt^ 
bben, bein, baien^ 


Present, I become, I am becoming, etc. 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 


1 . 


2 . 

3. 

1 . 


2 . 

3. 


}Ins 'aline. 

Feminine. 

Common Gender. 

bbnnis, bamus 

bamis 

bbanas 

beino 

beinb 

bdanef 

bein, been 

bln 

beineii, beeiien, beenin 


Imperfect, I w.as becoming. 

etc. 

bamaaus 

bamisis 

bbnasis 

beiso 

beisd 

baasdt 

beis, bees 

h(s 

bbinish 


Past (a), I became, etc. 


bultis 

bilis 

biles 

hulo, bilo 

bilb 

bilet 

bul, htilit, bulo 

bit, bin 

bilb 


* These forms are used only in the formation of the *jabjunctive or 
p. 353. 

VOIi. I, PAIIT I. 


of tlio hitnie perfect tense of another mh. See 

S s 
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Past (&), I l•cp!lnlc, etc. 


AIti<rulinr. 

Vosi'min'’. 


1. bfffas 

bigls 

highs 

2. h’laa 

high 

high/ 

3. huaut bugo 

hlgl 

high 


Perfect fa), I have broomo, 

etc. 

1. buhuius 

btliiiis 

hilhnis 

2. buluno 

hikuh 

hiihnht 

3. btihin 

bih'it 

hilhii 


Perfect (b), I have become, 

, etc. 

1. bifranm, hlgantis bigiuis 

hlgiiiis 

2. blgaiio, btgam 

blgeiih 

hlghiihl 

3. htgv.ii 

high) 

hlghn 


Pluperfect (<i), I bad become, etc. 

1. bithmts 

hilhsh 

hilhsis 

2. buhm 

bifhsh 

hilhsht 

3. bulus 

bills 

hilhsh 


Pluperfect (&), I had become, etc. 

1. b'lgasKs 

hlgisis 

bighsis 

2. blgaso 

btgish 

blghshl 

3. b'lgus 

bigls 

hlges 


Impel ative. 


2. bo, become tbou. 

ha, become ye. 

3. hot or bbl-'a, let him or them be. 



It Trill be observed that in this verb the Past, Perfect, and Pluperfect tenses 
have each two forms, marked a and b, respectively, in the ixtradigm. In each pair of 
forms the meaning is the same. 

This verb is used not only with the meaning of ‘ to become,’ ‘ to be,’ but is also 
employed, with the infinitive of another verb, to mean ‘ to be able.’ 

The following are examples of (he use of this verb in all its meanings : — 

Infinitive. 

Chilinji eht^lpj achak Iitn asvl, be par hoik bash «e asul, there was so much snow 
on the Ohilinji Pass that Tve were unable to become across (f.e., to cross) it. 

shakar fash boiki kachi han, basarS-jo basko ffhok-tm, the sugar is about, tn- 
become finished, more must be got from the bazaar. 
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jas hdilce~jo muchJid, tu via-kaoh loh Imkem ginbikH, before you become started 
before you start) come to me to get orders. 

ashj)o 61 ' hbiker fbs ashpo zamego, on the horse becoming shying («.&, on its 
shying) he beat the horse. 

Apocopated Infinitive. 

ana kheii bd-sinbt, up to this time being, i.e., up to now. 

skfio mislfto bb-sln loaii Mkabar ginen takurse, by the time the boy becomes better 
(lit. until the boy’s becoming better), the barber comes and enquires (how 
he is). 

'Conjunctive Participle. 

tu aie be baiybno, having become thus you sit, i.e., yon sit thus. 

o gala dUo parulo be yaiyen, he walks having become like a wounded man, i.e., 
as if he were wounded. 

Puture and Present Subjunctive. 

lo^lpfaiek bujbik bam, to-morrow I shall be able to go. 

horn tus thbik be, in the end you will be able to (i.e., must) do this 

work. 

kai khen bb-fanet tiis mai iislj, db\h bet, by when will you be able to pay what you 
owe me ? 

thi Haiabdn niabsaati cljtgii baii, now Haiaban will become in love 'nith this 
(woman). 

pbT rttpaie rbset dbik baii, bk rupaibk zerur dbik bei, it will be (necessary) to 
give five rupees to him, (in any case) it will certainly be (neoessaiy) to give 
one rupee. 

tut lei baii, it will become known to yon, i.e., you will understand. 

■mai naalb jbk haul to, b baii, whatever my fate will be that will come to pass. 

mail buba baii to, tail aim bshb dei aik, if my father were (here), he would give 
your dust to the wind (i.e,, annihilate you). 

■aMiana ro mirljb aik to, rbab pmfy rbab diahbr Bd baii aik, if he died, his son 
would become Raja in his place. 

ash rdato rbabt ]^at db, kyeto ro loakfaiikb clibl jhs bei, give him the letter 
to-night, so that he can become departed (i.e., leave) early to-morrow 
morning. 

Oiltbi In-ga-bk tdrlkbr nifaibikb-kdr, bb Childab-jo asUtdi tdrlkbr Giltehiodr ^aa 
hoik bon, in order to reach Gilgit on the twenty-first, we shall have to start 
from ChilSs on the 18th. 

dashtamus zerur tkai but fser bein, I know your boots will certainly go to 
pieces. 

Miib kurai ane sandukb-adati gati the gane, kyUo am beri baiyb pdrulb bben, having 
put this together with the box, tie (a), so that the tAVO.half-loads may 
be equal. 

jihhana ro THiainb-jo bujb aik to, Thsineijek butb shurtdr been aik, Hlxe vceve to 
leave Yasin, all the people would be glad. 


3 B 2 
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In the follotving the subjunctive meaning is emphasized by the addition 

VOS khtijfffU tlioi hshpo p&ch gtttoihi bdni-a yu nS, he asked me (whether) I 
be (willing) to buy your horse or not. 

mh dl haiem-'a, nei ha^iem-'a, mat lei nish, whether I may be there or not is not 
known to me. 

shaiyad kiH gaier bdrupbe been-a, perhaps there may be duck (lower) down in the 
ravine. 

Present. 

ddsbr haie thlgas to, mh oijano bamvs, (when) I have played in the open, I become 
hungry. 

tusmat pot rupai ten doik beim, can you give me five rupees now ? 
badshd bein jerl mur gl, the king becomes pleased at what the old woman 
said. 

dut sW.haeh gyet mulaie atar shall bein, the milk going on a straight (line) 
becomes full in (i.e., fills) the mouth of the girl. 

Saiaban sbddt Jets bein, Haiaban becomes departing {i.e., sets out) for trading. 
gtimdn bin ma-kach ek manak gum been, probably there is witii me about a maund 
of wheat. 

tu-jo basko ^fatako net been, there is none more bald than you. 
laiak net been to, has fat thh'a, if it cannot be found, just give ye it up. 
sah mi§bfo net been, the light is not good. 

na ro ruj^satij hnjoih been, m Ut, neither he can go on leave, nor you- 
her-khen amt ashpij hula dege to, kudo been, whenever they have played polo on 
this pony, it becomes lame. 

"With a intimating an implied question, and hence giving a subjunctive force, we 
have: — 

manit-kaehi manek gum bein-a, yd hash* bait, luih, whether there may be about 
a maund of wheat, or whether there is more, is not known. 

gumdn[iem.'> bin, there is a presumption, Aeace, probably, I suspect (that), I 
imagine (that). So imkdn bin, there is possibility, possibly. 

bddshde jamdat dn~dn the kacliere bin, the king’s wife, hee-hawang, becomes a 
mule. 

tabaker paid shak beenen, maggots became full in the dish, i.e., the dish became 
full of maggots. 

anw ek {fala, huger kachdk cheyb agure nei heenin to, chabio chert nikliale, ai 
client ek ek the de, cut this one apple into sixty pieces, and as many 
women in the country as are not preguant, to those women give one each. 

Imperfect. 

shuddro shakaj lamigo to, shako chas bees, when he laid hold of the boys’ arm, 
the arm was becoming (i.e.. u>ed to become) broken (i.e., the arm of one 
of ibe boys broke). 
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Past. 

ten tih Tchtgaso. Jcanliap Ice be oydno bilo, you had just eaten food, why did you 
hccoinc liungry so soon ? 

-!??»• Saip tom shadarft chiih thUuj ’^fitik but (or bitlnn), the Mir Sahib was (or 
has I)»en) disple»ised at something which his si-rvant had done, 
ro bald Gilld-Jo jas bttl, he became started (/.e., he started off) from Gilgit yester- 

diij*. 

sore-ji mat kon mto but, my ear became bhio with the cold. 
ro tiodo liairan but, he became much surprised. 

ck ekel giiati but, one became with to the other, i.e., one helped the other. 
aid paha (fom.) fash bit, this money became c.vhausted. 
vin~jo re jhk be misljti biti, how was she better than I ? 
res ade thbiker, btifb rb^hdle bile, on her saying this all became angry, 
ttshpicb ^fal bigas, I bc«-ami* mounted ou tlie horse, i c., I rode. 
aiie dishi'-jo tu tan biga to, mastu maram,ii you became moved (j.e.,if you move) 
from tliis place, I will kill you 

Perfect. 

Yiisuf jdiio hun. JUiscri Bddsha btdua, .Joseph is alive. He has become King 
of Eeypt. 

gumiin bln kakas gala ditohnlnn, probably the partridge has been wounded. 
ibn dp-dp shalilo btdun, now ho has gnidually become strong. 
ana satranji jbk-na-jbkbk khaebt bilin, this carpet (fem.) has become somewhat 
damaged. 

dcrum-bo-slfiet via-kdr mislifo sbuka Ibik blgdno yh net, have you yet been able 
to get me a good chbga or not ? 

Pluperfect. 

gulb-jo ycr-dl mai bdicak fat bnlus, a thing of mine had been lying a short 
distance ahead of (i.c., from my point of view, beyond) the house. 

Imperative. 

mas bechimns tu par e cJitfbich-aji bo, I request, ‘ do you climb (i.e., I want 
you to climb) up on to tlie lop of that hill over there.’ 
tu Jbk bo to, mas tu maram, become prostrate (».e., lie down), (and) I will kill 
you. 

o dl net bbt, let him not be there 1 i.e., may he not be there 1 
EhudaiyU, one kachbrbk bbt, O God, may this (woman) become a mule ! 

‘ jakiin bbt ’ the, ’’’fa the resb-iodr, saying ‘ may she become au ass,’ blow towards 
her. 

With reference to the statement made above that bbihi often means ‘to be able,’ it 
may here be mentioned that the Shiua for * not to be able ’ is dnbbiki. Examples of 
the use of this latter verb will be found under the head of Intransitive Verbs. 

B. The Transitive Verb- — In Shina there are two different verbal conjugations, — 
that of the Transitive and that of tht* Intransitive Verb. These differ materially in the 
conjugation of the past tenses. Except in the Future tenses and in the Imperative, the 
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finite tenses have two genders each, in the singular, while in the plural they are all of 
common gender. If, in the singular, the subject of the verb is masculine, the masculine 
form of the verb is used, and if it is feminine, the feminine. Whether transitive or 
intransitive, and whether in a past tense or not, the verb agrees -with the subject in 
number and person. There is nothing like the passive construction of the past tenses of 
a transitive verb with w'hich rve are familiar in India. On the other hand, the subject 
of a transitive verb, in whatever tense the latter may be, is always put into the Agent 
case, as in mas sjiidam, I shall strike. This eustom, although the form itself is Arj'an, 
seems to be borrowed from the neighbouring Tibetan, in which the idiom is the same, 
and in which the Agent case also ends in «. Thus, the Tibetan for ‘ I ’ is ««, but * I 
beat you’ is ms lehyod The Tibetan verb does not change for number or person, 

but Shina, while adopting this idiom, has at the same time retained its old Aryan 
inflesions, and does so change. 

The' Infinitive, in its full form, ends in -oiM, -oiA’, or -ok, as in sliiddiki, §hidbik, or 
sliidbk, to strike. This is really a verbal noun, meaning ‘ the act of striking ’ and is 
declinable like any other noun, its oblique case ending in -bike. It is also used as a 
participle of necessity, as in ^hidbiki or sliidok, one who has to strike^ one who must 
strike, one who is on the point of striking. An apocopated form of the infinitive is 
obtained by omitting the final -iki, as in This is used in tlie formation of the 

present participle, and also in certain adverbial phrases, such as ^^idb-sinbi, up to the 
time of striking. 

A Noun of Agency is the' same in form as the infinitive, as in f^idbiki or (thidbik, 
(one ■ w'ho is prepared) to strike, hence, a striker. It is really the infinitive employed in 
a special idiom. 

A Present Participle (continuative) is formed by adding tbe postposition aje to the 
apocopated infinitive. Thns, ^J^idb-ji or ^hidbje, on striking, equivalent to our old- 
fasbioned ‘ a-striking. ’ 

The Conjunctive Participle, or Past Participle Active, is formed by substituting e, 
ei, or aii for the -biki of the infinitive, as in §kide, fjfidei, or skidaii, having struck. 
In this form tbe stress accent is always on the termination. Thus, ^/.lide. Eoot-aceented 
verbs (see hdow) take the termination e not i. Thus, lim'i, having taken away. 

Por all Verbs, the conjugational base may conveniently be assumed to be what 
remains of the infinitive after rejecting the final Thus the conjugational base of 

§liidbiki, to strike, may be taken as fUd- and that of dbiki, to give, as d-. 

The tenses of the Transitive verb fall into three groups. The first group is founded 
on the Puture tense, in which the personal terminations are added directly to the base. 
Th\is, »ias siid-am, I shall strike. This tense was originally a present indicative, and, 
as we shall see from the examples, is still occasionally employed as such. Prom this 
a Present is formed by adding fragments of the present tense of the verb substantive, as 
in ma8§hidamu8, for sUdam-hnnm, I strike. Again, an Imperfect is similarly formed 
with fragments of the past tense of the verb substantive, as in mas ^Udarntmts, for 
sfiidam-asvs, I was striking. 

In the second person plural of these three tenses, the stress accent usually falls on 
the termination, as in you will strike; s^tdefnii, you strike; sktdifsbf, you 
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•were striking. Some verbs, however, prefer to keep the accent on the base, and, in 
such verbs, the termination of this form is lightened. Thus, tlie verb haroiki, to take 
away, forms harat, not ha you will take away; haranet, not har^net, you take 
away ; hdrdsdf, not har^sdt, you were taking away. These verbs, which may be called 
‘Iloot«accented,* have other poouliariti&s, which may be summarized here. Tlie 
conjunctive particijde ends in f, not as in hart, nab hare, having struck. The second 
Iioi’son singular of the imperative has no termination, as in har, not hare, take away !, 
and the past tenses (see below) are formed with tlic termination -tg-, not -ig-, as in 
larlpo, not harPgo, he took away. These forms uill be dealt with more fully on subse- 
quent pages. 

TJjo sccoiid group of lenses is founded on an old past iJarticiple, now obsolete, 
made by adding -ego or -egu * to the conjugational base. Tims, ^skid-ego or *sl}id~egu. 
In the first and second persons of the past tense, the personal terminations are simply 
added to this old past participle, as in mas shidegas, I shuck. The third pei’son is the 
participle alone, without any ternunation, ns in ros fliidego, ho shuck. To form a 
perfect, fragments of the present tense of the verb substantive are added, as in mas 
phidegiitiiie, for phidegit-hunus, I have struck. Similarly, with the past tense of the verb 
substantive, we get a pluperfect, ns in mas shidegasiis, for shidegit-asus, I had struck. 
Iloot-acccntcd verbs (see above) take -ig-, instead of -eg-, in these tenses, and we shall 
see subsequently that some of these also insert f in the tenses of the first group. In these 
tenses the stress accent is alwoy.s on the first syllable of the termination. Thus, pUdigas, 
ffiidegastts. 

The third group consists of Periphrastic tenses, formed with the help of auxiliary 
•»-crhs. Such are ; — 

The Future Perfect, formed by conjugating the Conjunctive Participle (or Past 
Participle Active) with the future of boiki, to become, as in mas pfiide baiem, I shall 
have struck. 

The Tense of Obligation, formed by conjugating the infinitive, in its sense of a 
participle of necessity, with the verb substantive, as in ttias pltidbiki humts, I have to 
strike, I must strike. This is usually contracted into mas pliidok-tinns or sliiddktmus, 
which may also mean, ' I am on the point of striking.’ 

An clement of uncertainty, equivalent to our ‘ perhaps,’ is given by adding the 
third singular future of boiki, to any of the tenses of the first two groups, as in mas §hidam 
Jai, perhaps I shall strike; shidegas bai, it may be that I struck. In many cases the 
context will make this practically equivalent to a subjunctive mood. 

All the above forms belong to the Indicative Mood. The Future Indicative may 
also be used where no .slioidd use the Present Subjunctive, and in such cases, if the 
particle it is added, it gives a definite subjunctive force, as in mas sliidatn-a, I may 
strike. Other tenses of the English Subjunctive are indicated by the use of certain 
particles which will be dealt with under the head of Indeclinables,' together with the 
appropriate tenses of the Indicative. We shall see, under the head of Indeclinables, 
that this particle, a, is also used to give an interrogative force to a sentence, and this is 

' 1 lie Towo! ol t!ii« (ermination hgo or r.gu i> really (ho lonj; Bounil of e, hut, ao the lepreientation of this would entail 
comlilications in printing, I wnto simply f, wliioli approiiraatoly, if not accurately, represents the sound. 
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Perfect, I have struck, etc. 


SiKarLAB. 


Flubal. 

Masculine. 

Feminine. 

Common Gender. 

1. shidegunus, -gamis 

§^idegi>iis 

^hidegbnes 

2. sl}idegiino, -gano 

§hidegine 

slj,idegenbt 

3. shidegim 

§lj.idegin 

§hidegen 

Pluperfect, I had struck, etc. 


1. sliidegasus, -gusus 

f^tdegasis 

skidegesei 

2. shidegaso, -giiso 

^hidegise, -gisb 

sJ^ideghset 

3. fhidegus 

sl!,idegis, 8]}idegi8h 

§hidegbs 

Puture Perfect, I shall have struck, etc. 


SlXGULAB. 


Pluual. 

Common Gender. 


Common Gender. 

1. sl}ide baihm 


f}!,ide baibn 

2. fliide baib 


stride baiet 

3. shide bate, bait 


9 ^ide baien 

Tense of Obligation, I have to strike, I must 

strike, etc. 

SZKOUIiAB. 


Flubai.. 

Masculine. 

Feminine. 

Common Gender. 

1. sliidbkwms, -amis 

sliidbkanis 

§l}idbkanes 

2. sfyidbkano 

shidbkanb 

§hidbkanht 

3. §1iidbkun 

sliidbkin 

§hidbkane 


Imperative, strike thou, etc. 

SlKGULAB. 

Common Gender. 


Plubal. 
Common Gender. 


2. §li{di (but liar, take thou away) 

3. fliidbt 

The following are examples of the use of the above forms : — 


slirida, fhid%, §fyidyh 
shidbt. 


Infinitive. 

khbiki sashti Jinn, dbiki naro him, to eat is easy, to give (i.e., to pay for it) is 
difficult. 

jatoah dbiki dubalo to, mhram, if he cannot give the answer, I will kill (him). 
rbs ma~jo khtijegu thal ashjpo gdci ginbiki bbm-h ya ne, he asked me whether I 
shall be able to buy your horse or not. 
anil nibs pajii-jo are khbik ’nn, this meat is to be eaten without salt. 
gueho tliaii tiki khbiki mat hardm han, to eat your bread gratuitously {i.e., 
without making any return) is unlawful for me. 
ami kbme-kdr tnsjbk thbiki thaii lilr han, what is your intention to do about this 
matter ? 

kachl-jglni jakiir ohiiriik thbiki, to cut the hair with scissors. 

VOl. I, PAllT I. ® ° 
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aMet ' ««« fits fhoik be, as a rule you must do this. 

amt U.at-ge Iieri ddk-likSnaet vidiJ: bash bo, having taken away this letter also» 
you should put it in the post-ofiSce. 

"We have seen that hoiki is used to mean * to he able.’ ‘ Xot to he able ’ is indicated 
by the verb dubdiki. Thus : — 

ami I’di ade pito him mas banbik dubuvnis, this coat is so tight I cannot put it 
on. 

Slier Afzal bida daik dubeen, Sher Afzal cannot play polo. 

aim icaii achdk tdto ban mas pidik ditbunius, this water is so hot I cannot drink 
it. 


Tbft infinitive is declined, as in : — 

loslifalekef bola cliakoikete tu tcdno net tcdno, are you coming to watch the polo- 
to-morrow? 

e klien mas doiket cJiak asuJusus, at that time I was ready to give. 
ta ma-kneb ica bukam gindikei, come to me to get orders. 
doike-jv cbei cbbaku-jufatu, three days after giving. 
mas raioike-Jo gttcbo, without I saying, i.e., without my instructions. 
ro tnaibiher Mfe jak isak iiibile, on his coming all stood up. 

loete ^fdl thdike-kdr gbei sbttddre derkdl ban, three boys are required to throw up 
(i.e., to field) the balls (at tennis). 


Apocopated Infinitive. 

/;« kbeit tus ilk kbd-sin mas asbpo Idmum, while yon are eating bread, I will hold 
the horse. 

tus raid-sinei mb ne parudumis ro aghiifo, until you told (me), I haven’t (i.e., 
hadn't) heard that be ran (i.e,, had run) away. 

anh disbev bait mas bo ibd-sinet, stay in this jilace till I 
Noun of Agency. 

e khenh- mas doik asulusus, at that time I was on the point of giving (or ‘prepared 
to give ’). 

doik i-o mfiuii, the giver (i.e., the debtor) has died. 


Present Participle. 


flf/iKw db-kir chakbje ash'e hires, a-looking down the hole, it (the horse) 
ding tears. 


was shed- 


/« uwghto,a,w dSarawjetomjamdata-xcdr the, when vou go from here 
repe.'Jting this prayer (i.e., spell) blow towards your wifk 
rdat: sitryo rcije hatyc», he sits weeping night and day. 


Conjunctive Participle or Past Particpie Active. 

KO IW, Clake mat bdlij Jak die, O Tustrf, having looked take pitv on mv 


taparzlni-ghii Jirc thifj, de, having delivered a blow with 
the old Woman’s hc.'id. 


an axe down on 
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nuts chaktim hye (hemm rkek nei khye ‘ Klimlaid khattds' thin,! shall sQe\\h.y, 
not eating my daily food, she says ‘ I eat God’s.’ 

Jibvdtl lout clttutdo-jo mislite nii^lite chltile nihhale TTisiifet bansren, Ghibriel, 
liaving taken line clothes of varions kinds out of his pocket, clothes Yusuf, 
Khmlii-git JRasttUch loiti janulal Iiawala the nikhdan, consigning his wife to (the 
care of) God and the Prophet, he goes off, 

jtdn fat the abbm net bo, liaving left the road, do not go ficross country. 

vias hai the, gyc, ro jap taniigas, I, having done running {j.e., having run), 
liaving gone, seized him without Avarning. 

tns tom hier mat the, • jakiut hot ' thi, Tm the rise-war, to jek jtashigh to, phshh, 
then, having made a prayer in your heart, having said * may slie become 
an as-s ,’ mnlm a 2>nfl toM'ards Jier. Thon you null see xrbat you. will see. 
Tlio use of the, as here, to mean ‘having said,’ or ‘ saying ’ is very 
common. So : — 

mas tat regasns, 'ann \faluib turn an ue chttke' the, 1 said, to you, saym^ ‘do 
not plant the applc-trco here,’ i.e., I told you not to plant, etc. 

JIaiabdnse A~aitidr-ga Jiniidr bo suafT gini, soddt jas beiti, Haiab^n, having taken 
both Xaniar and Janiar with him, set out for trading. 
aiyo manujeket ana miilaii hart di, having taken this girl, give (her in marriage) 
to such a man. 

resb hatij laml, having hikcn her by the hand. 

Tbs charifto pashl nSi lamtgun to, bbdo jakiiii han, if, having seen the thief 
lie has not caught him, ho is very much of an ass. 
diibaii hilelo-kach tcaJe fat theneii, having brought the fire of ‘ ispandur ’ to the 
bridegroom, they jiut it down. 

badshus chaketi, faklre-wdr ctfakei suyen, the king looks. Having looked towards 
{i.e., at) the faqir, he recognizes (him). 

iPuture and Present Subjunctive. 

Jek tns bbchino to mas ini dam, I will give you w'hat you want, 
mas dam-h nei dam-h, lhai jdk kbm ’an, what business is it of yours whether T 
• give or not ? 

mas dam bat, perhaps I shall give, 

mal bariio maregnno, tin mas tu kyi the haram, you have just killed my husband, 
how am I now to marry you ? 

*kham ’ the, hat iiiego, .saying ‘I will eat,’ he put out his hand (to the dish). 
mas tu maram, I will kill you. 

mas kyi the khacho kbm tliam, why should I do an evil thing ? 
mas kll marbik taldsh tham, I shall make an attempt to kill an ibex. 

■annse sdall mas ckdpnm, I will send it with this person, 

mas c/fakum kyi the mai riaik nei khye ‘ Ehudaii khamis ’ thin, I shall see why, 
not eating my daily food, she says * 1 eat God’s.’ 
mas akbl gimim- (or haritm), I will take it myself, 
mas tti jiik-gtni sliidmi, I will beat you with a stick. 


S c 2 
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chaM to i buyer tamaslm theems, he finds that in that country they were holding 
sports. 

juMi torb nikhald to, hMsliah puclise tom gei'ht t^rai, get ye out stumps of wood, 
(and) the prince will split them up for his wedding. 
cl}akaii to ami datoai jamdat peri asil, he sees (that) the dev’s wife is a fairy. 
Klmrlds sJio dashtaU rl Ms hdranis, God best knows who used to fake them away. 
aMma rbsetjbk bdwak derJcdl hm to, tti-Jo bbcliei, if he wants anything, ho will 
ask you for it. 

ros tom di eerur dei, he will certainly give his daughter. 
th<d dishbr Ms Mm tliei, who will do the work in your place ? 
ld§ktaieket char bashb loeib don, we shall strike balls (e.e., play tennis) to-morrow 
at four o’clock. 

bk perda ganbn, bsb fain thai jamdat baii tom chaga that, we shall fix up a curtain, 
and your wife will sit behind it and tell (lit. let her tell) her story. 
kaisb §},iisliich bbti to, bddslid ginm, on whosesoever head it (tlie hawk) may 
alight, him we shall take as king. 
tu-ga ddsbt hbron, you also we shall take to the desert, 

anijiaisa. fash bit to, neijbk thon, when this money is exhausted, then what shall 
we do ? 

Kbudaih-todn buybt than, we shall make a petition to God. 
yd nmcliho ydfatu rbsei dtishmanis ro mitren, sooner or later his enemies 17111 kill 
him. 

nbi rino-s&‘ti birga thbn, they will do fighting {i.e., will fight) with them again. 
doik-ro-ge ginbik-ro~gb baiya nmMmuk there, ako-majd s^Ii theeii, bring the 
Debtor and the Creditor face to face, and they may make settlement (t.e., 
let them settle the matter) between themselves. 


Present. 

dashtanms zerh' thai buf tsfir bein, . I know your boots will necessarily go to- 
pieces. 

d 5 the to, mas khamus, you prepare ijarohed wheat, I eat (».e., will eat) it. 
o«M hshpo mas bilhtl Mmsh nb thamns, I do not like this horse at all. 
ami Mm aichdikidedr mas mash thamus, I am practising in order to learn this 
work. 

mas thai di tom pucMf bbchumus, I want your daughter (as a wife) for my son. 
mas ami nei hbohwnm, amh, kyb-to nvutu nish, mas gimmtis, I don’t want this 
one, but, because there is no other, I take it. 
ttohdk UitM han, mas sabak raibiU nei pdshtmus, it is so dark that I do not see 
to read. 

mas chahim kyb the mai rigbk nei khye, ' Kliudaib khamis’ thin, I shall see why,. 

not eating my daily food, she says ‘I (fem.) eat God’s.’ 
jbk bbcheno to, bech, ask for whatever you want. 
jbkb now khnjbno, what are you asking the name of ? 
ins §hivd fhbbno, do you speak Shina ? 

ese-kdr ako tsupush theeno, for that reason you make yourself grieved (i.e.,you 
are wonded). 
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Ho asIii'O //tV/j(HO io, /ior, lake whatever horse you want. 
antift' hal-tT /W rihaio, what tlo you say in regard to this ? 

Inhifftiis rdtfii, ' iirt/ii, tvs khiitir mishto thitcui,' ‘not at all,’ says the 

king, * you serve me excellently. ’ 
supvm <!('•/:{}• rhaHci'ii, he look.s down through the smoke-hole. 
l,(tdff,as t’l: (tacHdi' tom Jllr 11 azh'tit htikam derti, one day the king gives orders 
to hi< Chief Vir.icrs. 

amistOih iinto-irtni lout th^cii, he works with his heart (/.c., enthusiastically). 
k'tdsUtf rlvlvii, fvk'irc'iciir vljokcl, sttueti, the king looks, having looked towards 
the fakir he recognizes him. 

hvjdlWr Old ti'.'tol I tdt^ dvn, ou their going away, he gives grain to them all. 

tom hr-on-dfipor paui'n, he tics the noo.se round his waisr. 
sliio mif’i/o ho-siii, icoii kknlntr ffuieii takurse, by the time the hoy is better, 
the barber, h.nving come, lake.s nows (f.c., inquires how he is). 
o muff.df rdoii, ^ luii Knniiatti,' then, the man s.ays, ‘I am a Canaanitc,’ says bo. 
eh'tte dojuilet dtdi”s fnhnn fn'chin, iho Dhobi wants soap to wash the clolhe.s with. 

rCs ttdt’ ntoji to, khnttr rtv'ii, if he says so be lies. 
tliu pvt kv' kiirdii nil! to. ti’shij tiikhnii rot, whoever recites tlio Quran in your 
htm-e, let liim cotne u]i ou the roof and recite it. 
tiki di‘ir<' p'j'dji' fa'ti /7i^vr<V ('Aayjw, she sends food with [i.c., by the hands of) 
(iier) ilauubter and son to the fakir. 

ni'is ok/yir'iro t/d (n’runuk y't rtipniH' taknrkt din, the mother gives to the barber 
from hei^clf cither a ring ora rupee. 

rdnni, ‘ iro Yvnif, vlyil-r, mnT InVij jdk d/d. ’ thin, .she .s.ays, ‘0 Joseph, having 
lo.-kcd, t.nkc pity on my state,’ .says .she. 

Zni'it rdnn, *itt-jo iiiit {fotaki-hl tn-jo ' mti slfcii-df,* Zura Khatuu 

>ay<, ‘am I balder than your am 1 blinder than you r ' (Here Zura @]atun 
i'- a woman.) 

ani kiri tcniOkt'r, ddfi'-Jo niisht^ niiditk ’^funarb tcale, Yusii/ef deeiicii, the 
l)rothor', on coming down, having brought fine flowers of many kinds with 
them from the country, give tlicin to Joseph. 
irttdfftk ni hdi yhd'div thicnen, round .about they make the twelve figures. 
t‘k pdiibk ’/ditftj pdimncn, they tic one leg (ot the old woman) to a poplar tree. 
dv.hnn hilcto knch tcald fat thbnen, they bring the fire of ‘ispandur’ to the 
bridcaroom, and put it down. 

ztiri ddiii' fi'rij rjenen. they put the ‘ztiri’ pomegranates in the sun. 

Ufkiinif tom tow pnib-jotiki o niushdf walbnen, the relations, each from his own 
hoU'O, bring food for that man. 

In the above, note how in the verb raioiki, to say, the letter d as the first vowel of 
the termination, os in rdnno, lliou s.oyest, rdan or rnn, he says, rdani or raan, she says, 
is drawlinclv Icjurthencd to da. This is not uncommon. In such cases, the or] may be 
part of the termination, thus, rd-ano, rd-an, rS-ani, and so on. Similarly, from khoiki, 
to eat, we have : — 

gati Id khnannn, they ent together. 
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If the root contains a short vowel, and the stress accent falls upon it, the vowel is 
liable to be lengthened. Thus, from ganoihi, to fix, wo have, al)Ove, gSnenen, they tic 
or fix. 

Imperfect. 

aMfltia buh mvcI}.lio dees to, Ibn ktjin deen, if he used formerly to play polo, why 
does he not play now ? 

mat guman bin, ros her chhal: tom huslret el: I'tipat dels but, it is my belief, bo was 
probably giving {i.e., he may have been ginng) a rupee a day to bis cook. 

Ms tiki digi to, hesher nei khas, if any (woman) gave him food, iii bis anxiety he 
was not eating (it). 

ojehana ras reset zulem Ihees to, mat kgiu bitgcl thego, if the Governor was doing 
oj)pvession to him, why did bo not make petition to me f 
ana chaga thdlker, resb jares ddrich kdii deenis, while be was saying this, his 
brothers were giving car at the door. 
e huger tamasha theenis, in that country they were bolding festival. 
faiu miichho hai theenis, they were running iKickwards and forwards. 

Past. 

mas aki pashigas, I saw it myself. 

bald mas pjnegas ese-Jo amt ashpo mis^to him, ihis horse is better than the one I 
rode yesterday. 

mas resdt regas tus resht Imkam dbi sikjek horn thokun, I told him you M*onld give 
him orders what to do. 

mas rl du maniijechar pachar thegas, I made (i.e., brought) the two men face to 
face. 

mas Jill: birachich trak thegas, I made cut (i.e., I cut) the wood crossways. 
guman bln mas amt bardlet mucltho tom mazuri degas bai, I fancy that perhaps I 
gave this coolie his WE^es before, 

natd dega to, abom nei ted, subom tod, if you dance don’t move from left to right, 
but from right to left. 

■tus kte dde regh, why did you speak thus r 

rhse-jo khojen the kid ami Mm tus nei theg'a, ask him, ‘ whv did not vou do this 
deed?’ 

‘ hham'‘ m hat 'atego, saying ‘ I will eat, ’ lie put out his hand. 

ros ma-jo khujegu, he enquired from me. 

ros mat regu, he said to me. 

aino-maja ekse rego, one among them said, 

&hhh mbre-kaHe ma rafego, mat lei nish, I do not know for what reason he 
stopped me. 

amts anu kom dsinaigo thegu, he did this deed by accident. 

Tbs anu kbm tom iWmr-ge thego, he did this oii his own initiative. 
cheise tiki dde khegl ogatiz parull, the woman afe as if she were hungry. 

Note Ms tiki digl to, hdgher nei kltds (imperfect), if any (woman) gav^ him food, in 
his anxiety he did not eat it. Here, according to the paradigm, we should expect degi. 
ako-majd gash theigis, we quarrelled among ourselves, 
tcaleget to, mardn, when ye have brought him, we shall put him to death. 
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herhhen ami huhjiiJ bitla degh, Trlienerei* they played polo on this horse. 
r7s ako-majd gcr tlieige, they quarrelled among themselyes. 
j)oni-jmJd tcail, alco-majd- sida theige, haring gone (some way) on the road, they 
came to terms among themselves. 

Perfect. 

mas tom tiniiak reset degtinns, I have given him my rifle. 
lath mas tut chek reganus, what did I tell you yesterday ? 

tus ‘ dam ’ the degnno, saying ‘ I will strike,’ you struck (*.e., you struck him 
intentionally). 

tus o ashpH du shat rupaie deghno, you have given two hundred rupees for that 
horse. 

mai barao ten mhreguuo, you have just uow killed my husband. 
derum mail iisli mat iiei degun, he has not yet given me what he owes me. 
o manitjo ber-ndhak maregun, he has imjustifiably killed that man. 

6s o kdm akoglia thegun, he has done that deed of himself. 

rds ma-sdHl ash dv.k boiki kdt thegun, he has made promise to meet me to-day. 

Plup:rfect. 

‘ mas dam ’ the, ne degasus, saying • I will strike,’ I had not struck him {i.e., I 
had not sti'uck him intentionally). 

e khenhr mai shak bid ' resbf mas mazuri iiei degusus bai* at that time my doubt 
occurred (that) perhaps I bad not given to him the hire, 
mas tut regasus, I had said to you. 
pumSko mas dde thegasus, at first I had done thus. 

akhana ivs b kdii gindik bechlgus, pdr ginoik bait sik, if he had wanted to take 
the land, he could have taken (f.c., bought) it last year. 
tdise ashpe chome asbdb bate khegis, the (she-)fox had eaten all the leather work 
of the horse Q.e., the saddlery). 

Future Perfect. 

mas de baiem, I shall have given. 

ma nifaioike-jo muchhb carur Mvnshls berdliit maztirl de baie, before I arrive the 
Munslu will certainly have given pay to the coolies. 

Tense of Obligation. 

mas bardlet mazitrl dokunus, I have to give the coolie (his) pay. 
tus dbgarei gdeh doiki hano (or dokano), yd, ros ddiki han (or dokun), you must 
give the price of the sheep, or he must give. 
rds mat ddkun, he has to give to me. 

tu pashigl to, res-ga jddu thdik' ’in (or thdkin), when she saw {i.e., sees) you, she 
too will do magic. 

an'is mat ddiki hane (or ddkane), they have to give to me. 

The third person singular of this tense may also be used impersonally, as in : — 
o maniijo bath wato, bk rupai esbt ddkun, it is necessary to give a rniJee to the 
man who came yesterday. 

ashpe sdrpe gandkitn, it is necessary to shoe the horse. 
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ashpe hut-^ Jlgd htlin, Hrd her pa ihblcttn, the horse’s hoofs have hccomo long, it 
is necessary to cut them. 

thi huyet tiii tliohin, it is not proper to make a petition now. 

«»« kom kb<eUge tliokun, it is necessary to do this work somehow, /.<?., this must 
be done somehow. 

mas rhset regas tus reset huknm del sik Jek kom tliokun, I told him you would 
give him orders (as to) what is to be done. 
anhsich kalo vidkttn, it is necessary to put a patch on this (garment). 

Imperative. 

ciake, mat hdlij fak hfd, having looked, take pity on my state. 
mecJi^ kir chak^, look imder the table. 
ami ^falaid ins ah itb ehukd, do not plant this apple-tree here. 
kagazl mbcjfich aji chliurb, put the papers down on the table. 
math shhk iikl dh, give me some bread. 
aehak bbdo nei kame, do not spend so much. 
bhie batch anu sandukh-jo iiikbale, take everything out of tl>is box. 
iom shadero-majne-jo dh hushiar maititje om» komich shh, put two intellisrent men 
from among your servants on this job. 
jap lami sJfidh, strike (him) without warning. 

atm chhUi' sumh ihl ?^ak the, make this lamp (lit. in this lamp) full (with) kero* 
sine. 

fjis gge waii walh, do you, having gone, bring water, i.e., go and bring water. 

Ihe following are examples of verbs that omit the final e in the second person 
singular imperative (see p. 352) ; — 

Jhk bichhno to, hich, ask for whatever you uwnt. 
ami kagaz Sdipe kach chav., send this letter to the Sahib. 
achdk gin, kaehak aicdjin to, take as much as may be necessary. 
ko ashpo bichino to, liar, take whichever horse you want. 

The following are examples of the second person plural : — 

anh riipaie tsds ako-maja haga (or samara), divide these rupees among yourselves. 
herkhen ro icato to, resH fikl dea, whenever he comes, give ye him food. 
fitkaii tbrh mkhalh, get ye out stumps of wood. 

Kban Saiphi rh ma-kach wait, tell ye the ©an Sahib to come to me. 

»m htikamh-jo gitchofat nh thh'a, do not ye let him go uithout my orders. 
aniish dijoiket shoh thed, take ye cate for its falling, i.e., that it does not falL 
mai shadhri thgh to, tsut bodi talab dam, serve ye me, (and) 1 Avill give vou much 
pay. ' * 

0 badshah piicli icalyd (or tcal'a) to, mdron, bring ve that king’s son, and we shall 
killHm. '' '■ 

The following are examples of the third person : — 

ihttii gbf kos kuron ran to, thshij nikhaii rot, whoever (it nmy be that) recites the 
Quran in your house, let him come up on to the roof and recite (it). 

Kbudds nei tJidt o al nei hot, God grant he may not be there (lit. let God not do, 
let him not be there). 
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dk pirda ffanoii, dsbfatu ta'ijaniiat haii, tom chaga that, vre shall fix up a curtain, 
and your wife will sit behind it, and (there) let her tell (her) story. 

"We have seen above (p. Sol) that the Past, Perfect, and Pluperfect tenses are formed 
from an obsolete past participle ending in -ego or -egu, so that we get the forms sl^id- 
egae, I struck ; sliid-Sgmus, I have struck ; and ?hid-egasua, I had struck. Root- 
accented verbs (see p. 351), .such as ehhindiki, to cut, prefer, however, to substitute i for 
the e of the termination, so that we get forms such as ehhlnrigas, I cut, and so on. The 
following are the forms of these three tenses : — 



Past, I cut, etc. 


■ 

Sis'oniAB. 

Flobal. 

Ma'caline. 

Feminiae. 

Common Gender. 

1. chhhiigas 

chhinigts 

chhiniges 

2. clihinlgh 

chhtnige 

chhinigbt 

8. chhinyugo 

chhinigi 

ehhinigh 


Perfect, I have cut, etc. 


1. chhlnigunus 

chhiniginis 

chlnntgenes 

2. chhinigtino 

chhinigine 

ohhinigdnbf 

3. chhinigiin 

chhinigin 

chhinigen 


Similarly, the Pluperfect is chhlnlgams, I had cut, and so on. 

Some verbs, as n’ill be seen from the following examples take either e or I at option. 

Thus (p. 358), wo have digas, as well as degas, thlgas, as well as thegas, and so on. 
sham hoslnU loSth digas, I played tennis till evening. 
mas rSsd cimit ginlgas, I w'ent surety for him. 
mas TO jap lamigas, I seized him without warning. 
mas Izo Ian boikhr nei pashlgds, I saw no one pass by. 

ttis tliegh h chokij mas-ga tliigas, I did it in the same way that you did (it). Here 
we have the same verb with both e and * in the same sentence. 
kikhen Uts koerS banlgh to, jas bon, as soon as yon (have) put on (your) boots, we 
shall start. 

khkhene-jo tits ro paskiga, bbdojero bidnn, since you saw him he has become very 
old. 

khklihn ttts kbm misJitnk the nei thigh to, hit talab baski nei tham, so long as you 
did (j.e., do) not work properly, I will not increase your wages. With thigh, 
compare thegh, a few lines above. 

shtidaro shakaj lantigo, he laid hold of the boys’ arm (t.c., the arm of each boy). 
kaikken rbs mavoaioker pashlgo, tsak nthUo, when he saw me coming he got up. 
alcana ros ami kbm nei thlgn to, jel-j^andr chhivih, if he does (lit. did) it again 
(nei), put ye him in prison. 

kos tiki dlgi to, hesbrh nei khas (imperfect), if any (woman) gave him food, in 
his ansSety he did not eat it. 

hi pashigl to, res-ga jadu thoik' ’in, when she sees flit, saw) you, she also will do 
magic. 

voii. I, taut I 3d 
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Propc'iit, I ))lncp, I am i)lnoing, etc. 

Mn'.'alinf. Fminin*. Common Oendor. 

1. chhinufuns chhirlttinls cJihivlutids 

2. chhinvtw chhiritnb chJiiv'ninbt 

3. chl.iribn cJihlrhi chhivtcncn 

Similarly, (lie Imj>erfcct is chhivlusm, 1 was placing, etc. 

Past, chhinpns, I ]ilncc(1, etc., like ehh'migttit, above. 

Perfivt, chhingunm, I have placed, like rhhinlgmm, above. 

Pluju'rfi'Ct, chUrlpiixus, T had placed, like chhtiitgnsus, above. 

Imperative, chf.irl, place thou ; chhiriti, place ye; chhictbt, let him or them place. 

I have noted the followin': examples of the use of verbs of this conjugation : — 

ro abb-kach thadet'lr chhichnn, I shall kccji him near myself in service, i.e., 
1 shall take him ns a .servant. 

tihpn /litrli ghil;nrb-Jo mttrhhb fhal hat chhictiiii, we shall place the girl and the 
boy a hundred cubits in front of the tower. 
lorn vtiirhhb chhiribii, he luifs (it) down in front of himself. 
hb~aji fhbn chhir'ibitcn, they jilace the boy on the top of it. 
rbt ehiir} (he hftl'i gb" ahb-kach chhivifugo, he kept the stolen cow (lit. taken cow 
Imving done theft) in his possession. 
a’lu (Uger kyb (hr iniigifb, how bad you (fern.) reared the goat? 
vu'rht kirchhtrt, jnit (it) under the table. 

alcana rbs aim kbm iiri th'iiju to, jcl-^anur chhiv'iit, if he does this thing again 
(nci), put ye (him) In prison. 

0- The Intransitive Verb- — The conjugation of the Intransitive Verb differs 
from that of the Transitive A'crb only in the tenses formed from the past participle. In 
tin* transitive verb these are based on an obsolete past participle ending in -ego or -7go, 
which is' added to the oonjugational base obtained b.v rejecting the termination of 
tlm infinitive. Thus, from fhidmiki, wo gel the old past participle *fhitl-rgo. 

Intransitive verbs fall into two groups,— original and derivative. An example of 
an original intransitive verb is hiij-bitci, to go, of which the coujugatiounl base is bttj-. 
Hiforc often an intransitive verb is derivative, i.c., is derived from some transitive verb by 
the addition of the sufiix -'tj- or -ij- to the transitive conjugational base. Thus, from the 
transitive verb fer-aifei, to turn (something) round, we have the derivative intransitive 
rcih fcrij-biki or Jcrij-bil-i, to turn round, return. We shall see subsequently that this 
sniffix -?y- or -//• is also regularly used to form passive forms, and, in fact, it is some- 
times difiicnlt to say whether we arc to look upon a given verb as merely intransitive 
or as passive. In the case of intransitive verbs, variants of the suffix -7/- or -»/- are -dj- 
OT -aj-, ‘I'j-, and -dch- or -ach-, but these are of comiiaratively rare occurrence, and do 
not seem to be used to form passive verbs. Examples arc hilnjoikl or (tilajoiki, to 
melt; par u bill, to hear; and urljdchbiki or ttcliachbiki, to arrive. 

Original transitive verbs form the past participle by adding sometimes -to and 
sometimes -fo to the conjugational base ; but in making this addition there are many 

3 D 3 
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irregularities. Especially, wheu the conjugational base ends in a consonant, this is 
generally dropped before -to. Thus, from rnwhoiki, to escape, we have mu'to. 
Some verbs take only -to, others take only -lo, and others take one or other •without 
change of meaning. A few original verbs take -do instead of -to. 

Derivative verbs change the j of -ij-t -aj-, or -uj- to -do, and in several cases have 
-lo as well as -da. Thus, from fcrijoiki, to turn round, we have ferido, and from 
hitljoiki, to move, we have hitido or hitilo. The few verbs with the suffix -ach-, change 
the oh to -to, as in ncl^dto from uc!}dcJwiki. 

To illustrate the above remarks, I here give specimens of the formation of the past 
participles of various intransitive verbs 

1. Original Intransitive Verbs, with Past Participles in -to or -do. 


InSniiive, 


Part Participle. 


mtichdiki, to escape. 
nrhbiki, to run away. 
dijoiki, to falL 
iiikhaibiM, to come out. 
ucaiaiTei, to come. 


muto or mcdhido. 
ucliMto or iiclfido. 
dito. 
nikhato. 
imto. 


2, Ori^nal Intransitive Verbs, ■with Past Participles in -lo. 


diki, to come. Slo. 

hdiki, to become. hulo or bigo.^ 

diiboiki, to be unable. dvbdlo, 

Joiki, to be born. jalo. 

poiki, to make an appearance. polo, 

rodiki, to weep. rblo. 


3. Original Intransitive Verbs, with Past 
uthoiki, to rise. 

chbiki, to be delivered (of a child). 
nifaioiki, to arrive, 
sieJfbiH, to learn. 


Participles in -to {-do) or -lo. 

tithido or iUhzlo. 
chadi or chdU (feminine). 
nifdio or nifdlo. 

8tcJ}ido or slchilo. 


4, Derivative Intransitive Verbs. 


iichachbiki or tichScMiki, to arrive. 
chlmjdiM, to be cut (of itself). 
lamjbiki, to pass along, die. 
parvjbiki or parttjbiki, to hear. 
vhumijbiki, to be tired. 
manttptjbiki, to be skilled in. 

5, The following are altogether irregular;— 


tichaio or ttclidto. 

chl'fo. 

lanido. 

parttdo or parudo. 
shwmtlo. 

manupido or mampulo. 


haibiki or bebiki, to sit, remain. 
nmushbiki, to forget. 
hujbihi, to go. 

mirjbiki cr mirtjbiki, to die. 
pachbiki or pajbiJd, to ripen. 


hnito or hbio. 
amuto or dmushllo. 
gbu or gatm. 
muo. 

pako OT pajido. 


» Note tlat th« vtA irar alw be eonjogaUd as if it. were tramit.rc.' 
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The verb bujoiki, to go, is irregular in some of its forms. Thus : — 
Conjunctive Participle or Past Participle Active, gye, having gone. 


Past, I went, etc. 


gas 

gg^s 

gyc^s 

ga 

gy^ 

gyc*t 

gSf", gou, gam 

gyei, gei 

gye* 


Perfect, I have gone, etc. 


gamts 

gge*nes 

ggcanhs 

gano 

gy^nb 

gyeanU 

gbmi, gavhn 

gin 

gyean 


Pluperfect, I had gone, etc. 


gasits 

gtje*sis 

gy^sas 

gaso 

gge^sh 

gye'sbl 

gbns, gbs 

gis 

ggeh 


Imperative* io, go thou, bb, huj'a, go ye. bujbt, let him or them go. 


The verb teaidiki, to come, also presents difficulties in conjugation* The follo\ving 
are its principal forms ; — 

Conjunctive Participle or Past Participle Active, icaih having come. 
Puture and Present Subjunctive, 1 shall come, I may come, etc. 


1. 

Singular. 

warn 

Pltttal. 

won 


2. 

tod, wh, 

icdat 


3. 

leau 

icddti, trail 


Present, 

SlKGI7tl.B. 

I come, I am coming, etc. 

PlVBAl. 

nsscoUne. 


Fmininc. 

Common Gender. 

1. toamm 


wdmis 

tcbiias 

2. waano, warn 


todtne 

todanbt 

3. toaan, iodn 


toditi, todau' 

todanen 

1. toamusm 

Imperfect, I ivas coming, etc. 
todmisis 

tebneses 

2. tobiso 


tebisb 

todesbt 

8. toeis 


wbls 

tednisi 

Past, I came, etc. 

xoatus, etc., like baitun. 




Perfect) I have come, etc. 

loaUmus, etc., like baiiitnus. 

Pluperfect, I had come, etc. 
tcahisus, etc., like baitvsiis. 

Future Perfect, toaii baibm, etc. I shall have come, etc. 
Tense of Obligation, toaidktmus, etc. l have to come, etc. 
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Il)ip6rRtiv6i ted, come thou, or, come ye. toof, whwdt, let him or them come. 

The above are the forms used in Gilgiti Shina. In Puniali, a different verb is 
used, viz .: — 

Infinitive, diki, to come. 

Present Participle, djh, a-coming, coming. 

Conjunctive Participle or Past Participle Active, Cff, havine come. 

Future and Present Subjunctive, I shall come, I may come, etc. 


1 . 

3. 


Uascoline. 


Singainr. 

em 

ei 

a 


Plural. 

on 

eat, aat, at 
dn 


Present, I come, I am coming, etc. 

SlSOVLUl. 

Feminine. 


PLUBilu 

Conunon Gender. 


1. amv.s, emm amis dnhs 

2. d'no dine a’net 

3. e'a eln eneii 

Imperfect, dmitsiis, etc., I was coming, etc. 

Past, diii^y etc., I came, etc. 

Perfect, dlunus, etc., I have come, etc. 

Pluperfect, dlusus, etc., I had come, etc. 

Future Perfect, eil baiem, etc., I shall have come, etc. 

Tense of Obligation, oknnus, etc., l have to come, etc. 

Imperative, b, come thou, d, come ye. dt, let him or them come. 

Although this verb is looked upon as Puniali, the Past, Perfect, and Pluperfect are 
also heard in Gilgit. 

The following are examples of the use of regular intransitive verbs : — 

Infinitive. 

l-diii-et tan baidik beino to an tsag bo, stay here as long as you are able to 
stay, (».e. as long as you can). 

shildiki sababich mhsdiki ebtbumus, lam unable to sleep because of the aching. 
ma nifaidike-jo muQhhd, before my arrival. 

Giltet bT-ga ek tdriker nifaidike-kdr, in order to reach Gilgit on the 21st. 

amt kdm slrhdiki-kdr mas mash thamus, I am practising in order to learn this work. 

kds baidiket dish nei deenen, no one gave (her) a place to sit down (?. e. a lodging), 

dti bashdiket, at striking two, i. e. at two o’clock. 

agar nishdikdt taidr ban, the fire is ready to go out. 

ro o ashpich pindiket tnjen, he is afraid to ride that horse. 

chdiki asili, she was about to be delivered (of a child). 


Present Participle. 

rdati sttrgo rdje baigen, he sits weeping night and day. 


Conjunctive Participle. 

kaikhen ro ncliachl (or nifait) baitun, at what time he arrived (lit. having^ 
arrived), he sat down. 

teshij nikhait rot, having come out on to the roof, let him recite. 

Sshinaiyo br.f sheohl miio, being struck accidentally by a stone, he died. 
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Future and Present Sttl)juuctive« 
los}}taiek bdsln^f it^Itdchinn, I shall avrivo tomorrow. 
ashpe cHjote kh' baiaui, I shall sit under the shade of the horse. 
pa Clieojjalet btijuiii, >/d Gisei'cr baiyunt, iiei via ninzci panztnoi M/Huct GHIH 
'iiifahm, whether I go to Ciiitral or stay in Ghizitr, I shall he hack in Oilgit 
by the 15th of June. 

mh Gilter mfaihn bai, I may ijcrhaiis reach Gilgit. 
hsh fata tai Jamdaf baii, thy wife will sit behind it. 

Present. 

^fashjo nei bijttuntSi I am not afraid of hanging (/. e. Jjcing hanged.) 
dpi dpi satar bashmnvs, I play the guitar a very little. 
mddsh httla ghal'biJce} bitjdiJ: dubtimuSt I cannot go io*dny to watch polo. 
mas bandik diibinmis, I cannot ptit it (a coat) on. 

ami horn thoiki mil net parujumus, I do not hear (/. c. under-sfand) how to do this 
work. 

mil ten S}j.iHd slclinmus, 1 am now learning Shina. 
acJidk gin kaehak awdjin to, take as much as is necc?sar3'. 
at jago-jo 0 shiio dtir gije baighn, the lad, going far awaj' from those people, .sits 
down. 

hula dbik dubecn, he cannot play polo. 

ashmuo berl^liei' kfii hiiier kbnir gen, in the eighth year a famine appears (lit. is 
bom) in all countries. 

herkhht ami bshptj hda dege to, kttdljbn, whenever they have played polo on this 
horse, it goes lame. 

ShStire Peri Miyer nifaien, he arrives in Shalira Perl’s country. 
hbsM-jo nikhdan, he becomes unconscious (lit. comes out of his sen.scs). 

TO mishto be pant jen~ii, does be hear well ? 
hshpofattti yaiyen, the horse walk« backwards, 

0 ddsei cJivper nifaihnen, they come to the edge of that idain. 

'We have feminine forms of the third pi*rson singular in 
tsvpnsh he tom gbt bailn, having become grieved, .she sits in her owi house. 
ek kdyeker nifaiin, she arrives in a certain country, 
panioh gaihi, she proceeds along the road. 

Imperfect. 

gbib-ju futu bates, he was sitting behind the house. 
tumb kir sees, he was sleeping under the tree. 

Past. 

ami kbmieh manvpldns, I am skilled in this work [manvpijbifn). 
zhek tvs raiitvk mil p'antdvs.l have heard what you said {phnifbiki. Maiituk is 
past participle passive with the suffix k of unitj”) (see p. 373). 
hsh baldtet ma-kach toh. Subdlo to, chel bvjbt toh, come to me this evening. If 
you cannot, come early tomorrow morning {dnlbihi). 

here sbumiJo to, Itikiik sIm the, if at any time you get tired, take a little rest 
{shttmtjoiki). 
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Im lie! jvr/o-sfficV tint tie pdrinhinus ro u<t/iii(o, until you told me. I haven’t (t.e. 

hadn’t) heard that ho ran had nm) nwny {ticlidil'i). 
htiMui I'us itiit icoioiki^r pafhtgo, isak itthllo, when he saw me coming, he got up 
[nthviki). 

Jlniabtin, tom dhpucho-stVit, mS'iinVosaUt, lorn t/iilh' lihuslidn'io-sa’tl baito, 
Haiithfin abode happily in his homo with his children and parents {baiyoiki). 
jtttciib iloiki ttiilHih, he could not give an answer (duboiki). 
iMii tiJoii6 kirli difo, he fell down from the top of the roof {dijoiki). 
rotfitipo dap?r Inbldo, he passed through the garden (lanijoiki). 
ro mn-Jo mvfbho n[fnio, he arrived before me (iiifaioiki). 

JtiiiH boll^ kiro nikhdlo, a snake came out from under the ctjno {nikhaioiki). 
mal hh' pah, in my understanding it came into existence, i.e. I understood 
{puiki). ( Jlir is locative I of hyuo or hlico, the heart, mind). 

/•tVoi iiu'ik dJak ^ pun dttpri- tcaii, pfrtt the rblo to, chcriito o haii, if any one’s 
mother or daughter come along that road, and, looking away from it (i.e. the 
suspended oorjisc), wept (i.e. weeps), that ])crson is the thief (rooiki). 
keisd fhhljich W/7 to, biidsfnl pfawa, on whosesoever head she sat (f.o. the hawk 
may alight), him wc shall take as king (baiyoiki). 
ro itaiuikrr bfi(<ijak hak iithlle, on his coming all the people stood up ( iithoiki). 

Perfect. 

rhe nim vtlt dmufiium, 1 have forgotten his name (eimushoiki). 

ttia nC'i raw’sifihf niti ne jninidtitiiifi ro ucljuto, until you told me, I haven’t (i.e. 

hadn’t) heard that he had run away (pnrnjoiki, itntjoiki). 
in rhnm'iluuo to, dBl'k ffiu thb, if you have become tired, rest a little (fifumijdiki), 
kaikhen ro n^hatun baifnn, when ho (has) arrived he (has) sat down (iiglfacbdiki, 
baiyoiki). 

hati’ji lit dilun ; yumdn bln kakatt gala dito btilnn, blood has fallen on the stone, 
(so) the ])nrt ridge has jirobably been wounded (dijoiki, bbiki). 

<tnM nghhlurfuk puliin, cataract has made its appearance on his eyes (i.e. he has 
cataract) (pdiki). 

afehann ros Shina slgbllun to, kyin mori Sfpiid ros net fhden, if he has learnt Shina, 
why docs he never speak it ? (elchdiki). 

■chei cbdlin, midttick jdliii, the woman has given birth, and a child has been born 
(i.e. the uoman has given birth to a baby girl) (cUuiki, joiki). 

.anb bttli thisropowassovered with a knife; it was 

not severed of itself, (chhlndiki, to cut (transitive) ; chhlnljoiki, to become cut, 
to cut (intransitive). Chhlnlto is tlic past tense passive of chliinbiki, Avhile 
chhtdo is the past tense intransitive). 

tbshij sitgomich ebune shnddrb baitbn, small children have sat domi (t,e. are 
sciitcd) on the roof at the smoke-hole (baiyoiki). 

Pluperfect. 

kekhvn m'a dl baiftttitts, du manuje hai Ihajd tcale, while I had sat down (i.e, was 
seated) there, two men came running up (baiyoiki). 
kilt dfiper baifm, he had sat down (i.e. was seated) on the top of the wall 
(baiyoiki). 

3 x 
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shtidar asul, in nir atetu he was (only) a hoy, and so he Imd become tired 

and fell asleep {§1),tmljdiki). 

konhoro the bait^, they had sat down {i.e. were seated) round about {haiydihi). 

Imperative- 

iv> an baii ro nei toaid-sinet, sit down (i.e. remain) here till he comes. 
ajet nikha, climb up {mklmCiJci). 

Ibko iicl^h, flee ye at once {ttclibiki). 
d&mada baiyh, sit ye down round about, 

vbset rh, koiit han, al beyut, tell him to stay where he is (lit. where he is, there let 
him sit down). 

maii jeh feruoa nish ya ro miriat ya jono mvehot, I do not care whether he lives- 
or dies (lit. either let him die, or let him escape alive). 

The following are examples of the use of some irregular intransitive verbs 
1. biijoiki, to go. 

anesb hujbiket rak nish, he does not intend to go. 

ai jago-jo o shito ditr tjye baiyen, the lad, having gone far from those people, sits 
down. 

bujbiker ani butot kitlb den, on (their) going away, he gives them all grain. 
na ro ruMksatij bujbik been, na tu, neither you nor he can go on leave. 
dertm nei bujb-sin iu ma-kach wh Jinkam ginbiket, before you start (lit. up to 
your not starting) come to me to get an order. 
ma akl btijmii, I shall go myself. 

aMana ro dU asul to,rdjbr biije sik,\i he were here, he would be very angry 
(Jit. he would go into anger). 
mh-ga tu bon, you and I shall go. 

til Giltit bujeno-h ? awa, Qiltbi bujnmns, are you going to Gilgit ? yes, I am 
going to Gilgit. 

deo akbt,jek khbik-kdr, jblet bujbn, the Dev goes off by himself to the jungle to 
get something to eat. 

kacJidk dese-Jo Ztilef^a zinddnbf biijtti, in the course of a few days, Zulai^ba 
goes to the prison. 

char biiles, cherulh mbr-giiit, ^kataier &ru bujbnen, at the thief’s saying, all the 
four get into the bag. 

Mtr Ship Hiagirei ma-kach wato; nei to ma tbniset biijumusus, the Mir of jN"agir 
came to see me; otheru'ise, I would have gone [note the use of the imper- 
fect j to (play) tennis. 
ehukaii bujeiso, you were going uphill. 
bwMikht gas, I went off to beg. 

ftt ino gh to, anu dua raibje tom janiaate-toar *fu the, when you go (lit. went 
from here, repeating this spell, blow towards your wife, 
ro ako-sha go", he went off of his own will (t.e. without permission). 
diit puQhei aiar gbu, the milk went into the boy’s mouth. 
silet gauu, he went for a walk, 

paisa biiti toaii mukhij gei, all the money (fern.) went on the face of the waters- 
(i.e. was wasted). 
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mh Gilit uifaibihe-jo muckho ro goun bai, he may have left before I reach 
Gilgit. 

wea-kdr goun (or gauan), he lias gone for ■n-atei*. 

«M««a ro clihiit bttl to, mil gge haibm, if he coines late, 1 shall have gone, 
ponfat the abdm nei bo, having left the road, do not go across country. 
ger ba, go ye on forward. 

char bfite gliataier arii bujh, all four of you go inside into the bao" ii.e, get 
into it). 

yn ro Ohildset bujbt yd ro GUle begot, yd nmchho yd fhtu reset dnshmanls ro 
mareii, let him go to Chilas or let him stay in Gilgit {i.e. whether he goes 
or stays), sooner or later his enemies Avill murder him. 

2. mirljbiki, or mirjoiki, to die. 

aj^aiia -ro mirije to, rose puch, rbse disker Ra bait sik, if he were to die, his son 
would become Eaja in his place. 
beshak ro mirljei, of course he ivill die. 

‘ mas dam ' the ne degasus ; dshinaiyo bat sliechi muo, I had not struck (him) 
saying ‘ I will strike ’ (i.e. intentionally) ; accidentally being hit by a stone 
be died. 

doth ro muun, the giver (or debtor) has died. 

mat lei niah ro miiutt-a, jono haii, I do not know whether he is dead or alive (lit. 

‘ has he died ?, is alive ?’). 

a]chana mfitts to, rese pac],i rese dishbr 2fd haii sik, if he had died, his son would 
have become Eaja in his place. 

•alihana ro o ehhdrb-jo nere goun to, ekhenbr-akl mmis bai, if he has fallen from that 
cliff, be mirst have died on the spot. 

3. toaioiki and diki, to coinc. 

ani jdre, kiri loaidiker, ddse-jo miphti misfyti pfimare wale, Yusuf et deenen, the 
brothers, on coming down, having brought fine flowers of many kinds from 
the countty, give them to Jose^jh. 

drii waibikh-ju miiglikb ddrd-ji dan dan the, before coming in knock at the door. 
md Childset waib-sin than gumdn bin ro aidkbr OiUet nifaii bai, by the time I 
arrive at Chilas, he will probably in the meantime reach Gilgit. 
derij wail kirti ho thin, coming to the window slie calls down. 

Ibshlai iu-kach warn, I shall come to you tomorrow. 

In an baii ro nei waio-sihef. Ho Ibko toaii, you will remain here till he comes 
(lit. up to the time he does not come). He will come soon. 
be rese merdkef kge-be won, why should we come to his court ? 
tu shabdk dn haii, mit firiji wdmus, you will sit here a little, I am coming back 
(i.e. stay here, I shall return). * 

tu ma-sdati lodano, yd ne, are you coming with me or not ? 
tu herchhak ma-kach wdno, you are always coming to me. 

rinofatu rbs-ga hdi the gbf wan, he too, running after them, comes to the house. 
dashtamus anus hai thegun, anbsei htsli (fem.) wdcin*, he looks as if he had run, he 
is breathing so (lit. I know he has done ninning, his panting comes). 

Asibnje GiltU wdanen kuto harbike-kSr, ihe Astoris come to Gilgit to buy grain. 

3 E 2 
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lo^htaieh tu tcdtoto, mas tv! il' rupai damns hat, if you come (lit. came) lo-morrouv 
perhaps I shall give (lit. am giving) you a rupee. 

0 mamjo balh mlo, bh ntpai bsbf dohm, give a rupee to tlie man who came 
yesterday (lit. the man came ye.«!lerday, to him a rupee is to he given). 
tvi damtjdr (fern.) teat? to, ami ’^fiirgo dai, if trouble comes (lit. came) to you, 
burn this feather. 

kbkhi'ti md al baitusvs, dv mamtje hat ihd-'jb leatc, while I was seated there, two 
men came running up. 

tv hsh wahnio ? tie, bald tcalumis, have you come tn-day ? no, I have come 
yesterday. 

rds biiyet fhbikef tcatnn, lie has come to make a petition. 

ajchana reset slial (fern.) tcatin lo, resef ktcinen de, if ho gets fever (lit. if his fever 
has come), give him quinine. 

ash rap bate Gilii dertcalbn, to-day all the Rijas have come.into Gilgit. 
md -ge anbse-kar tcatitsus, I too had come for this purpose. 
kese( lei nush, ro koho tcalvs, ro koiiife go'‘, VLCt one know-s (lit. to any one it is- 
not known) whence he came (lit. had come), or whither he went. 
liar dbs gou ma-kach tcaidhiii, every day (lit. every day went) you U)ust come to 
me. 

hsh baldtet ma-kach ich; dttbalo to, cltel bvjet tcit, come to me this evenijjg ; if you 
can’t, then come early to-morrow morning. 
bate iiald ma-khch ted, all come to me together. 
rbsef lihabar ihb, ma-kach tcbl, tell him to come to me. 
ro-ga ichedi, let him also come. 

djo tedtebi, yd nb tedtoU, mh scriir deriit bujvm, whether it rains or not (lit. let 
rain come or let it not come), I am certainly going out. 
ajonb dsMvaiyo bk batbk dlo, suddenly a stone came down from above. 
piishak-ginifaktrek dlun, n faqir has come with (f.e. carrying) a head. 

D* The PUiSSive Voice. A transitive verb may be put into the Passive Voice by 
adding -ij- or -ij- to the root. Thus, shidbiki, to strike, shidijbiki, to be struck. The 
employment of -Ij- or -if- depends on the stress accent. Por instance, in slpdijOiki 
the accent is on the 5, and therefore we hare -iJ-, with the f short, but in shidfjtim, 1 shall 
be struck, the accent is on the -ij-, and therefore we have the ? long. The uassive verb 
so obtained is then conjugated like a derivative intransitive verb in -fjbiki. It thus- 
occurs that it is often difiBcult to say whether a given verb in -fjbiki is intransitive or 
passi<e. In a few verbs there is, however, a difference of form. Colonel I,orimer gives- 
the following : — 

mirbiki, mirjbiki, or mirijbiki, to die. 

♦ 

mdraiki, to kill (causal). 

m&rijbiki, to be killed (passive of c.ausalh 

nikhaibiki, to get out of. 

nikhaUiki, to tom out, extract (causal). 

mkalijoiki, to be turned out, extracted, etc. (passive of causal). 

•Die verb chhhibiki, to cut, has cZ/Xinyoitt both for its intransitive (to cut, become 
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cut of itself) and for its passive (to be cut by some one) forms, but these differ in the 
past participle. Thus : — 

chhinljen, cuts (of itself) (intr.), or it is being cut (by some one) (pass.). 
ohhtdo, it cut (of itself), it broke (intr.). 
chhhnto, it -was cut (by some one) (pass.). 

TTe have seen (p. SGi) that most intransitive verbs in -fjdiki form the past 
participle in -do. Thus, ferljbiU, to turn round, laa&fertdo. Passive verbs generally 
form their past participles in -to, not -do, as in chhlnUo, above, but the termination 
-do is sometimes used. 

The past participle is frequently used as a simple adjective, asin ball, the cut 

rope. "When the -to of the past participle is clianged to -tuk (i.e. with the suffix of 
unity added), the u-ord becomes a substantive, as in thituk (from thaild), a (or the) 
thing done, an act ; railtuk, a (or the) thing said, an injunction. 

As in Indian languages, the use of tlie passive voice is rare, and the only examples 
that I have noted arc all in tenses formed from the past participle, although I know of 
no prohibition to the use of the other tenses. The following is a list of passive forms 
that have been noted by me 

Acrirr. Passiti. 



InfinitivB. 

Put pAiticiple. 

chhlnoiM, to cut (something). 

chhinijbiki 

ehhlnlto 

ddiki, to give, to strike. 

dijbiki 

dito 

raioiki, to say. 

ranjoiki 

raiifo 

§(iiddiki, to strike. 

?h.idijdiki 

^Ijidlto 

thoiki, to do, make. 

thijbiki 

thito 

kamdiki, to spend. 

kamijbiki 

kamido 

mhrbiki, to kill. 

mhrijbiki 

mando 

pdlbiki, to rub on. 

palijbiki 

palido 


'I’he following ai’e examples of the use of these passive verbs in tenses formed from 
the past participle : — 

ane ball katar-gi chhlnltl, aki nei chMdm, this rope was out with a knife ; it did not 
cut (i.e., break) of itself. 

o gala difo parnlo be yaiyeii, he walks as if he were wounded (lit. being like a 
wounded person). 

ro Mir Sdipe shadare hati-jo turi-glni shiditun, he )jas been beaten by the Mir 
Sahib’s servant with a whip. Here we have an example of the rule that 
when a personal agent is expressed in connexion with a passive verb, this is 
done by the aid of the phrase 'hate-jo ’, by the hand of. 

Mir Sdip tom shadarb zhbk thitiij ( = thito + ajS) ^fitlk bul, the Mir Sahib was 
displeased at something which his servant had done (lit. displeased on 
something done of the servant). 

aelidk bodo kamoiki ne astil. Maajek tham? Gutb-kdr kamldo, yoa. should not 
have spent so much. TlTiat am I to do ? It was expended for the house 
(hold). 

ro dimt-gl marldo, he was killed by a bullet. 
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J:oeri-j idls -palidim, (your) boots are muddy (lit. mud is smeared on the boots).. 
zlieJi bus raubtth mh panidus, I have heard irhat you say. Note here that bus is 
in the agent case, although routnhis passive. This is the rule in such cases. 
Khtidaie sliuknr thaii bhUuh, thanks be Thine, 0 God, for what Thou hast done. 
Here, by an alternative idiom, bhaii is in the genitive. 

E- The Causal Voice. — a. causal verb is made by adding the syllable er or ar (or, 
when the accent falls on it, er) to the root of the primary verb. If the root ends in a 
vowel, the contiguous vowels usually coalesce, but the typical r remains unchanged. If 
the primary verb is intransitive, the causal formed from it is usually an active causal, 
as in nikhaibiki, to come out, causal nihhatroiki, to cause to come out, to take out. If 
the primary verb is transitive, the causal usually implies the passive of the primary 
verb, as in marbiki, to kill, causal niararbiki; to cause to be killed, to have killed. 
There are, as in India, some irregular causals. One of tliese is marbiki, to kill, just 
mentioned, which, itself is the cau.«al of mirbiki, to die. Another is nikhaibiki, to 
emerge, causal nikhaibiki, to extract, beside nikhairbihi, to cause to emerge, Nikhaibiki 
ha<, itself, u double causal nikhalerbiki, to cause to be extracted. I have no record of 
other irregular causals, out they probably exist. 

In some cases double causals may be formed by doubling the -hr-. Colonel 
Lorimer gives the following example : — 

pachbiki, to ripen, to he in the process of being cooked, to cook (intr.), 
causal pflc/jcr6t7;i, to cook (something), as in bus ben Uki paehere, cook some food 
now. 

double causal pachererbiki, to cause to be cooked, as in bus thn tiki font shaderh 
habhjo paohh'erh, have some food noir cooked by your servant. 

The following are examples of causal verbs 

Canaat Vet'S. 

banerbiki, to put (clothes on another 
person). 

chelerbiki, to cause to proceed, to carry on 
(affairs). 

deroiki, to canse to be given, to put. 

• ganerbiki, to cause to be fixed. 
ginerbiki, to cause to be bought. 
kuderbiki, to lame. 

khaierbiki, to give (food) to be eaten, to 
feed. 

marbiki, to kill. 

mararbiki, to cause to be killed. 
nikhairbiki, to cause 'to emerge. 
nikhalerbiki, to cauce to be extracted. 
pierbiki, to give 'to be drunk, to give to 
drink. 

pasherbiki, to cause to be seen, to show. 
reiroiki, to cause to be said, to cause to be 
recited. 


PrimMy vett. 

banoiki, to clothe (oneself). 

chelbihi, to proceed. 

dbiki, to give. 
ganbiki, to fix. 
ghibihi. to take, buy. 
kiidijbiki, to be lame. 
kkbiki, to eat. 

mirbiki, to die. 
inbrbiki, xo kill. 
nikhaibiki, to emerge. 
nikhaibiki, to extract. 
pToiki, to drink. 

f'a«hbil:i, to see, 
ratbiki, to say, to recite. 
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sloiki, to sow. 
ffiidoiki, to strike. 
ihdihi, to do. 
tcaldiki, to bring. 


slerbiki, to get sowj], 

fhiderdiMt to have (n person) beaten. 

therbihi; to cause to bo done. 

Kalcrbiki, to eauso to bo brought, to obtain. 


The follow ing aro e.vnmplcs of the use of tbeso causal verbs : — 

Jibrdll tom chandd-Jo miolf/d misfifd ptfhilc nikhalc, Ynaufbt haneren, Gabriel, 
linving taken line clotiics of various kinds from his pocket, puts (them) on 
.1 oseph. 

am ashroju' giiil aue jcrls tom gntet kbm mix/ifiik the chblenn, taking t\\e ashra/is, 
tbe old ■woman carries on the affairs of her house well. 

/(V; Ibilgo bshpich tUbn derbkmi, now the saddle i.s to be put on the red horse 
linve the n’d horse saddled now). 

auette-jo fall! mas tom ttshpo siirpe gancrum, in future I shall have shoes fixed on 
luy Iior.ee (f.c. I shall have him shod). 

fi«» khaahl bam mat giiicrrgiino, yon have made this worthless mare bought to me 
(/.c., you have made mo buy it). 
ana hshpo lus ktidereguiio, you have lamed this horse. 

gar (hi; ashpi^f tcaii picrh, fatv baspfir khaiere, first make water to be drunk to 
the horse, afterwards make gniin to bo oaten to it tt.c. first water the horse, 
then feed if). 

rba 2llr Saiph shadai'ii halb-Jo tiimakd didfi-gl (or difu-gl) ako mhrarego, ho has 
had himself killed with a gun-bullet by the Mir Sahib's servant. 
ro mas tom tsage-jo uikhairiim, I will make him get nut of iny garden. 
ro mas tom tsagi’-jo vikhatcnim, I will have him removed from my garden. 
hshpo cho the, hcrt siiiich, mas tut wait jiieram, gallo]) your liorso, bringingit to 
the riv(.*r, and I will give you water to drink. 
reset pashcre amt kbm shSk chvkttj thbn to thei, show’ him how to do this job (lit. 

.show him how one does it, so that he may do it). 
cbuao barbf sftimho hhcn-gl kalima reirdneii, they cau.se to young and old the creed 
to be recited with a sincere heart {i.e. they made young and old recite it). 
mas ttkb-kaf chhiti derzle haUs-jo eieritmus, I am having clothes sewn for myself 
by I he tailor. 

alcana tiis amt kbm Ihegli to, mbs In Jcfiri ^liiderum, if you do this, 1 will have you 
severely beaten. 

tits lorn hale-jo baiek astil liishdr damijdr Iheregvtto, you have caused me as much 
trouble us possiijlo. 

chcriiftis ajbni chclal-gi mil sharmimla iJierego, the thief (has) caused me (to be) 
ashnincd (/,c. lias put mo to shame) by an extraordinary trick. 
mas ten-akl e clihi ltd shb theram, I shall now at once get that woman to accept 
you. 

ma-kar Kushgarh-jo ros bk mislifo hshpo toaleregun, he has had brought {i.e. 
obtained) a good horse for me from Kashgar. 
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V. lUDECLINABLES .—The negative particle is nb, ne, nhi, or nei, not. It may 
also be used to mean ‘ is not as in maii di ne, this in not my daughter. The same 
words are used to mean ‘no*. A stronger negatii’e is »bt/a, not at all, or ‘O, no’. 
‘Yes’isflioo. ‘Neither . . . nor’ is #/« . . . na. 


The word for ‘and’ or ‘both . . . and ’ is or It is used cncHtically after 
the first of the conjoined members, and may bo repeated after the second. Colonel 
Xiorimer gives as examples : — ma-ga tu bon, I and you shall go ; ma^ga yo-git bnigh bon, 
both I and he shall go. The same word is also used with the meaning of ‘ and also ’ 
‘too ’ as in Bno hshpo toalb, Idilo-ga wait, bring the black liorse, and also bring the bay. 

We have seen above (p. 351) that when the particle h is appended to the future 
tense of a verb, it gives it a subjunctive force. This particle is also emi^loyed to indicate 
direct interrogation, when there is no definite infen-ogativc word in the .'ontence. In this 
case it is usually appended to the last word in the sentence, which is generally the 
verb, as in tu Giltet bujeno-h, are you going to Gilgit ? If there is on alternative, it 
IS usually appended only to the first element, as in ro wef watm;, has ho come 

or not. ? 


The particle to is of very frequent occurrence in Shina, and is, I beliovc, the same as 
the termination -ta of the polite present imperative of Kashmiri, as in WHcA/i-m, please 
to see, or, as we should say in English ‘just see*. In Shina it is put at the end of the 
phrase, ^.e. generaUy immediately after the verb, and its effect seems lo be to give a 

Kotftlinr/ «) expended, then what shall wc do? 

That ^ . mean ‘then’, as wc might think from the analogy of Hindi. 

That word is supphed by ,m, which is here an adverb of time with that The 

and the whole burden of the ‘ if ’ is ^ ^ akhana is omitted, 

iodo vinm, if you are hungry, I will throw Zn lotVof dIte?£”yot ''' 

Tf the Conditional sentence is sunR o - 

or ‘ would have ’ in English the word 7 . ‘ ’ 

as iu amana ro muo to, rbab puch rbab apodosis, or then-clause, 

become Eaja in his place. Ora^l ltZ * 

bail sik, if be had died, his sou would ^ rbab piich read disUr m 

example, aik may sometimes also be ovtionJl^ P^ace. As in the last 

the meaning. m the protasis, without affecting 

Prom several of the above PvsimT.i»„ 

tendency in Shina to put the verb of the T^- ^ ^ marked 

English, should use the present indicaH +i indicative, where we, in 

‘ should *. or the phrase ‘ were to ’ or the auxiliary 
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Sometimes, but much more rarely, to is used, ns in Hindi, to introduce a new 
art iclo in a sequence. Lr sucli eases it begins, not concludes a clause, and may be 
translated, ns in Hindi by ‘llicn Thus : — 

fot chupt'i' liiitlsfias * Kbndaii/a, ftHt: kacMrhl: hot ', the, dam den ; to aidl'o-maja 
ht'td$h(tt^ jamCtat an-ah the Icaclierh bin, fumlly, tlie king saying' 0 God, may 
tins wojuan become a mule *, blows (towards her) ; then, on this (or 
‘ihoreuimn’, aidko-majd), the king’s wife, saying ‘hee-haw’, becomes a 
nude. 


I owe the following version of the Parable of the Prodigal Son into Shina, to the 
kindness (if Colonel Lorimer. If. was made by Sarfariiz, son of Bakbtawar, a Kachatei 
Yashkun of Gilgit. ami was revised by Colonel Lorimer. Attention must bo drawn to 
flic laxity in iTgard to vowel souncls, to whicb, esiieoially in the conjugation of verbs, 
reference has heen made on ji. .‘loS ante. In several instances, the spelling of declen- 
sional and conjugal ional forms in this specimen will bo found to dilVer slightly from 
those given in the proceditig pages. There is, however, nothing which need cause 
diPieulty. 
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DARDIO SUB-FAMILY. 

\Ide%itenant-ColonBl J}. Jj. It- X/orUnaVt C.JtJEv I0S3.) 

BLo-manujaliaii du clarfe asi\. Cliu«o 

Of-a-certaiit’iiion ttoo sons were. Thc-sniall 

‘ ala bal)o, thaii-Jibii-jo jfclv baguk mat 

‘ 0 father, from-thy-proptrly what a-share lo-inc 
then. IMalus tom jap «larut 

he-saqs. The-fathcr Ms-own properly lo-lhe-soiis 

ffvefes, cliuno 


Dard Group. 


pnfthstt mftlhl 
son (o-lhc-fathcr said, 

nifaicii'to mat flc/ 

way-nrrice lo^nu: 
.‘;ainnrC'gu. bOdo- 

dirUUd. Then vmny 


dezi 

days 


maia 

indhe-mkht 


nc 

not 


buto-jfek 


lati 


O *' 

had-yone, 

the 


thc-small son 

(w slfialfi) 


tom 

his-oicn 

dur-kfiyfckbt 


every-what {i.n. eteryihiug) coiled ed having-made {or hacing-collcctcd) I o-a far-con id rir 


jas 

setting-ont 


goxi. 

went. 


be 

having-become 

kbacho-yaiyoiki-’jfe naiego. 

on-had-proceeding he-lost (i.o. wasted). 
karaaegus-to, g*kuyer kuri 


^'6 
Then 

Nhi 

Then 

kOner 


al 
there 


tom ja}) 
his-own properly 

kare-ge jck Imuo butci- 

as-soon-as what is all 
polo (or xvato). Dugfiiiyo- 


he-Iiad-expended, in-that-couniry strong famine occurred (or came). Again 


n6 ro 

yfleijo 

bulo ; e-kuyk 

6k-manQjkkk*kachi 

gou. 

then he 

destitute 

became ; of-that-counl ry 

to-besidc-a-inan 

he-tccid. 

Ros I'O 

tom-^hechur 

suri ehararOiket 

chanigii. 


rtsk-hiei 

Se him 

in-his-own-jietds 

swine for-to-mahe-graze 

scat. 

Then 

of-his-hearf 

gunao 

asu ki 

kei k§ie suns 

kbkanis 

ai«fe-jo 

torn 


the-desire tons that what 
der sliak thoiki : kOs-gfe 

belly fall to-malce ; anyone 
ros hoshav ■n'aii rest 


pods the-swxne nsed-to-ear theni-from 
vbsbt jbkfek u6 denis. 
to-Jiim anything not nsed-to-givc. 


his-oicn 

Nb 

Then 


ki. 


‘ maii-nialfe 


kachak-buot 


he in-sense having-come said that, ‘ of-my-fafher to-how-many-hired-lttbourers' 


mh an oy^lno mirijumus. 
I here hungry am-dying. 
rfesfet liiam. 


tiki pas6m-nishi-’j laiik bin, n& 

food on-grudging-there-is-not ohtainalle becomes, and 
ilk uthei tom-malfe-kachi bnjam, nfe 

1 having-arisen to-beside-my-own-father will-go, then to-him. I-will-say, 
babo, mk Smda (or asmanSi) nm?hho nfei thaii-atjhhik mu^hho dojorolo- 

father, 1 God (or of-heaven) before then-again of-thy-eyes before sinful 
bnlus', anfe yashki fat nki ti^as 


“ala 

“0 


ki. 


became; of -this worthy remaining not I-have-hecome that, ‘again I 


‘ nk mk tbaii 


thy 
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'J)uq1i linuiis fJiCj rflioiki* totno l)u.6 p9inil6 the,**.* 

son am' haoing-said, to-sag. lie thy-oion hired-labourers like make"'. 

j\ni inoru ami puQhs^ akdsha tom-hiar ras. JlIo 

These words this son of-himself in-his-oton-heart was-saying. Thence 

fa til ro iittici tom-malfe-kach gauu. Eo darum dur 

after he having-arisen to-beside-his-own-father went. Se yet distant 
asul ki, . TO phslii, r^sfe-malei liiar jak ali {or uirei TOtl). 
■was when, hhn having-seen, of-his-father in-the-heart pity came {ov compassioti came). 

ilaliis, liai the, tom pugh wale, shotar 

The-father, running having-done, his-own son having-brought, O7i(-his-oton)-neck 

vigu. Nfe rfesfe tom-phgbfe 

■fin'eto (i.e. drawing his son to him clasped him to his neck). Then Ms of-his-own-son 
muklii-’i aghhiu-’i bOchb degii. PCiglisb malbt regii, ‘ ala habo, 

■on-the-face on-the-eyes lasses gave. The-sou to-the-father said, ‘0 father, 

mi asuian-gi thei-aghhii muchho dojopOlo bulus ; anfe yashki nfe 

I heaven-and of-thy-eye before sinful becaine ; of-this toorthy not 

bigas ki, "ni mi thaii pugh haniis” the, raioild.’ 

I-have-become that, “ again I thy son am ” having-said, to-say' 
IMalus tom-shadaiTit raan ki, ‘mishti-jo misljfi ghhilfe loko 
The-father to-his-own-servants says that, *than-good good clothes quickly 
nikliala maii-chuno-pughit banari, ni risei-hatar barOno 

■haviJig-taketi-out to-my-small-son cause-ye-to-be-put-on, then on-his-hand ring 

thavii, ni pawur paizari banaryi’, thin. 

cause- y e-to-be-done, then on-feet shoes cause-ye-to-be-put-on he-says. 

Mains nfei rian shadanit, ‘unite ro batso wale halal 

The-father then says to-sercants, ‘nmdured that calf havUig-brotighl slain 

thii, ta-ke bes kliye shuriar thon ; kyi-to maii anu 

make-ye, so-that we having-eaten rejoichig mny-viake ; because my this 

pugh mtius, thin jOno bulu ; naiyito bulus, thin laiak bulu 
son had-died, now alive became; lost had-become, now found became'. 


Alo fatu ris .shuriar thoiki shati. 

Thetice after they I'ejoidng to-make began. 

Ekbyin anisi bare pugh gheghar asul. Eo waii 

At’that-thne of-this-one elder son in-feM was. Be having-come 
•guti-kachi uebato. Gaife dOiki shofio parudo. i\e 

house-near arrived. Songs of-aiving the-sound he-heard. ^ Then 
tom-ik-shadarikit khujoik shato ki. ‘ni jikfek bin.’ Eos 

io-Ms-own-one-servant to-enquire he-began that, ‘ this a-what beconiesl' Me 
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r&s^t regu, 
to-him said, 


batso 

calf 

chuno 

small 

rosh 


balal 

slain 

puQh 

son 


rosh been, 
anger became. 


n5 thaii mains 


unlto 


'thaii ja iralnn, ne than mains umio 

‘fbg brother has-come, then thy father the-mirtnred 
tharegim, anfef’fe-hari ki ro 

has-cattsed-io-be-niade, this^on-account that that 

mishteri-’j lego.’ Baro pu<;h 

on-goodness (i.e. icell) he-found.’ The-elder son 

gutbt am bujoiki rak nb thegn. Sfagar rbsei 


Sfagar rbsei 


malo 

father 

Ros 


to-the-house into to-go intention not hc-niade- 
gye baro pu^h morar-fbarbi 


darn gye baro pu^h morar-fbarbii. 

out having-gone the-elder son in-Kord-catiscs-to-he-niade (i.e. entreats). 
tbm-malei raiitikbr rego ki, ‘ chakb, achak-barijar 


TTn of-his-own-father on-ihe-said {-thing) said that, ‘loot:, in-so-mnny-years 


mas tiiaii kom thamus, r 
I thy tcorh ani-doing, 
theganus ; magar math tusb 


mas kar6-ge tLaii-raiihik iib ne 

I at-antj-iime (to-) thy-a-said {-thing) no' “wo” 

b kare-gb bk-aiei chalak-gfi nei 


have-said ; 


to-me thou ai-any-thne of-onc-she-goat a-hid-ecen 


ki mas tbm-shngulo-saati shuriar tham {or thai*um)-sik. 


gavest that I my-own-friends-wifh rejoicing may-ma1:e{ov cause-to-be-madc). 

Kare-gb thaii ann puQh ivato, kos thaii jap khacbo-kombf 

As-soon-as thy this son came, mho thy property in-ecil-tcorh 

{or kanchanio fata) naiego, tus rbsb kar tus unito 

(or harlots after) lost (i.e. wasted), thou of-him for-the-saho thou the-nurtured 
batso halal tharegb. Malus baro-puQhbt raan, ‘ ala 

calf slain hast-caused-to-be-made: The-father to-the-elder-son says, *0 

pugb, tn har chhak ma kach hano; ne maii jbk banuk 
son, than every day me with art; and-then mine whatever is-thing 
o thaii aki bon. Kb shuriar tharoiki, shuriar buiki 

that thine one is. Then rejoicing to-cause-to-be-made, rejoicing to-be 


Kare-gb 


irato. 

kus 

thaii jap 

khacbo-kombf 

came. 

who 

thy property 

in-ecil-worh 

tus 

rbsb 

kar tus 

unito 


batso 

halal 


tharegb.’ 


calf 

slain 

hast-caused-to-be-made.’ 

pugb. 

tu 

har 

cbhak ma 

kach 

son. 

thou 

every 

day me 

with 


o thaii aki bon. 
that thine one is. 
yashki asil, “ ki ” 


yashki asil, «ki» thega-to, thaii ann ja mans, 

proper was, '‘why?" if-thou-say {le. because), thy this brother had-died, 
thbn jono bulo; naiegasis, thbn leganis (or naiitus, 

noio alive became; we-had-lost, now we-have-found {or he-had-been lost,- 

thbn laiito)’, thbn. 

noiD he-taas-foundy , he-says. 


{or naiitus, 

(or he-had-been lost,- 




Ensiis}i. 

1 IpliSna. 

\ 

1 

J 

1 

Kngliili, 


i7. Father 

• 

1 

! bubo, malo. 

I 

73. Dnck 

* • 


bunifli. 

4>. Mother . 

• 

aje, nin. 

74. Ass . 



jaken. 

49. Brother 

• 

•ja. 

75. Camol 

• 


fit. 

fiO. Sister 

• 

I 

I Ea. 

76. Bird 



chnii'. 

hi. Man 

« « 

1 

' mnnfijo, mnsha. 

77. Go 



bnjuifci (inririj/ir*’). 

h2. Woman , 

• • 

' chei, (dialeetie) ^hM. 

t 

78. Eat . 

• 

• 

khniki (tnjiuiltre). 

4>3. Wife . 

- 

' g 3 'en, grSn, jamuat. 

1 

79. Sit . 


• 

b-sioiki (injimtict). 

■64. Child 


1 shndar. 

SO. Come 

• 

- 

waioifci (tnamVireJ. 

55. Son . 

• 

pnch 

81. Beat 


. 

ahidoifci. doiki (tnMlivfs) 

56. Danghter . 

• a 

di. 

82. Stand 

• 


b'Jibi 

57. Slave 

• a 

dimalo, marijtan. 

S3. Die . 


• 

mirjijiki. TnirJj/iikf (iVidni. 

58. OnltiTator . 

• * 


84. Give . 


* 

doiki (tr,f!)iilive). 

59. Shepherd . 


peyalo. 

85. Rtm . 



hai tboiki (inj'niltve). 

60. God . 

• 

Qiuda. DabSo. 

86. Up . 


• 

aje. 

€1. Devil . 

* 

Sfagian. 

S7. Xear 



fcach. 

62. Snn . 

• • 

Enil. 

8S- Dotto 



kin. 

63. Moon 

• • 

TBU. 

S9. Far 

• • 

. 

dnr. 

6i. Star . 

• 

taro. 

90. Before 

• 


yer. 

65. Fire . . 

• • 

agar. 

91. Behind 

• • 


fata. 

66. Water 








laili 

92. Who? 

■ • 

. 

ko. 

67. House 

• • 

got. 

93. What? 

• • 

. 

iek. 

63. Horse 

• ■ 

ashpo. 

94. Why? 

• • 

. 

kye. 

69. Cow 

• • 

gao, gO“ ga. 

9o, And 

• • 


ga- 

70. D(^ . , 

- 

shS. 

96. But 


. 1 

“agar, ama. 

71. Cat , 

* • 1 

bfislu. j 

97. U . 


r 

^khaiia. 

72. Cock 

3S2 — S^na of 

Gilgit. 

knkurjoho. j 

1 

— 

98. Yes 


• s 

Tra, 




99. Iso 

100. Alas 

101. A fatlicr 

102. Of a father 

103. To a father 

104. From a father 

105. Two fathers 

106. Fathers 

107. Of fathers 
li*8. To fathers 

109. From fathers 

110. A daughter 

111. Of a daughter 

112. To a daughter 

113. From a daughter 

114. Two daughters . 

115. Daughters 

116. Of daughters '. 

117. To daughters . 

118. From daughters 

119. A good mau 

120. Of a good man • 

121. To a good man 

122. From a good man 

123. Two good men 

124. Good men 


ne, nei, uBja. 
girpi. 

bdho, babus. 
bdb5, babui 
babet. 
babb-jo. 
dn babb. 
babbj babbs. 
babo, 

babot, babut. 

babo-jo, babu-jo. 

dl, dis 

dijSi. 

dljbt. 

dljb-jo. 

do dijarb. 

dijorb, dijarbs. 

dijaro. 

dijaru}. 

dijaru-jo. 

bk niifhto mauDju (o/ 
mantijuk). 

bk mi^hto manujb. 
bk mighto manhjbt'. 
bk miahto maufijb-jo. 
dn niifhtb manfijb. 
miahtb mantijb. 


125. Of good men 

126. To good men 

127. From good men 

128. A good woman 

129. A bad bojr 

130. Good women 

131. A bad girl 

132. Good 

133. Better . 

134. Best . , 

135. High 

136. Higher 

137. Highest . 

138. A horse 

I 

, 139. A muro . 

1 10. Horses 
*' 141. Mares . 

I 

142. A bull 

143. A cow 

144. Bulls 
1^5. Cows 
146. A dog 

j 147. A bitch . 

148. Dogs 

149. Bitches 

150. A he goat 


. ! mi^,itb maiifijo. 

I 

• j mijhfb mantijnt. 
mijhfb nmniSju-jo. 

i 

bk mi?htl chbi (or chbibk). 


. I ck khacho slifio. 


. mifhtb chbib. 


. J bk khach! mnlaii Ar 
. mulaibk). 

. i mishtu. 


. I (rb.sb-jo) inishto (heller 

j than Ihnl). 

• (bntb-io or bnllnb-soi 

mishto (best of ail). 

. uthalo. 

(rb.eb-jo) nthaio. 

(batb'jo) nthaio. 

ilsbpo. 

bam. 

dshpb 

bumb. 

dOiio 

gdo. gO", go. 
dOnb. 
gawb/go. 
shD. 

sonrhl shu. 

fhSi, ibnm. 
soDfhb shawl 
mugar. 


of Gileit. 



Gnglisb. 

151. A female goat . 

152. Goals 

153- A male drer 

154. A female deer . 

155. Deer 
156-219. 

220. What is your name ? 
221 How old is this horse? 

222. How far is it from 

here to Kashmir ? 

223. How many sons are 

therein your father’s 
house ® 

224. I have waited a long 

way to-day. 

225. The son of my uncle is 

married to his sister. 


226. In the house is the 

saddle of the white 
horse. 

227. Put the saddle upon 

his hack. 


384 — Shina of Gilgit. 


§hi 08 . 


ai. 


mSgarl, lach^. 


For the conjugation of the | 
verb, see Grammar. 

thnii nOm jek ’an ? 

ann ashpo kachak bnrljo 
han ? (o/ hoiB many 
years is this horse ?) 

ano Kashlruth kachak dfir 
hanl ? 

thnii babsi guter dare 
kachak hanh ? 


m& ash jigtih gatal ganus. 


mat chhuo mSlgi pfichet o 
mu.shni& sa gar ' ’ the 
atSghs (marrying, they 
have brought the sister of 
that man to the son of my 
father’s j^ounger brother.) 

guter sheo ashpei tll^ 
ian. 


esij tllen dA 


Knslidi. 


228. I havo beaten his son 
with many siripcs. 


229. He is grazing cattle 

on iho topoftho hill. 

230, Uc is sitting on a 

horse under that 
tree. 


231. His brother is taller 

than his sister. 

232. The price of that Ls 

two rnpocs and a 
half. 

233. dly father lives in that 

small hou<=(!. 


23-4. Give this rupee to him 

233. Take those rupees 
from him. 

236. Beat him well and 
• bind him with ropes. 

237. Draw water from the 

well. 


238. TTalk before mo 




mas esi> pflchh bndo mufh- 
tahu dCgunns (lit, I have 
pummelled hit ton teve- 
rely toith fists'). 

rfise mill chnruj 

charGin. 

rOsa o tome hir iishpij 
plnegnn. (plnnild) to 
mount on ; is treated as a 
tran'iUve verb leilhout a 
direel objeet.) 

i:i tomi saie-jo jigo 
han. 

Gst'i cagh dn rilpaiu-ga trad 
hani. 


mal bilbo o chilno gut^r 
baiyen. 

one rfip-ii hset dfc. 

ai i-fipaio rjse-jo gin. 

o mijhtnk thO ?hid5 h'dl-gl 

gwV. 

dalje-jo (from the irrigation 
channel) wnii nikhale. 

raa-jo yGr ynii. 


239. WTiosc boy comes be- i k&so sbilo tn-jo fata wnan 1 

hind yon ? ! 

240. From whom did' you 1 1 ese- jo anh gagh ginigano r • 

buy that ? | 

241. From a shopkeeper of . hetei h6thwal5i-jo. 

the vilhigo. i 
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in Paclia^an in Tagan, and, with pome dialectic difference in the Shutnl Valley north 
of Gulbahar, where the people are Paid to liavc come from Nijrau, roriiierly it I.*- paitl 
to have been in use in Panjihir, and the name of the village J’aracbi in the Pagliinrm 
Hills, west of Kabul, may indicate that the tribe was alpoonce poLllcd there. 

Like Ormuri, with which language it iircsent.q some .striking .similarities, it 
shows some ‘ We.st-Iranian ’ features ; but it is also closely coiuiccted with -Minjant 
[ the ‘Munjani * of the SuiTcy ] and the Pfiinir dialect^. I hope to be able to demons' 
trate that neither Ormuri nor Parachl are recent immigrants from Western Iran, hut are 
the remnants of the old Iranian languages spoken in Kastern Afghani.stan hefore the 
advent of the ‘ Sakic ’ Pashto language. 

Paraohi has hcon very deeply influenced hr Pa-sh/ii, not oj>ly in its vocahnlar}*, 
but also in its morphology and phonology. Especially striking is the adoption of aspi- 
rates, not only in loanwords, but even in original Paraohi words, tbrougli a kind of 
transposition. E.g. gurum, I seize, but ghV, .seized, from ' grifta-, * gift, * gihf ; pcchcm, 
I cook, but phok, cooked, from * paliLva-, * pahk. 

The First Sentences of the Farahlc in Varachi of Shutnl. 

Zhu ddam di pusii dero-bon. Pu.sh-c -chino bftw-kun-e jari, ‘ai 

One man tieo sons had. Son-tchich-gonuger foihcr-tO’his said, ' 0 
ba,w, havi m&l-a taldisim kan, ma-kftn hisAb da. ’ Law niAbc* 
father, this progerty-thy division make, mC'to share give.' Thcfathcr pro- 

^ukl takhsim kur, zaghftn-c-kbukS-kun-e dii. Chfi ruch pe-sb 

perty-wMch-his-omi division made, boys-tchich-his-oten-io-he gave. Some days after- 
chhan pu^-e-chino-e mfilAn-o jam kOy, mulk-e-derin tar rawAn 
wards son-tohich-yotinger-his goods-his collected made, cotiniry-ichich-far to starting 
chhl. 
went. 

Dr. Morgenstieme tells me that, before n and m the sound of d is ‘ darker ’ 
than in other positions. Phus, the two as in mdi^dn, ours, are not quite the same. 
He has also provided the following lists of words in these two languages. 
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Classified List of Indian Languages as shown in 

THE LINGUISTIC SURVEY OF INDIA 

AND IN THE 

CENSUS CF 1921. 

Tin: following ivigcs show the sintisticnl results of the Linguistic Surrey of ludin^ 
coinparofl. so far as is jiossiblo, uilh the language-figures of the Census of 1921. 

A few words must he added ns to the classification of the languages mentioned in this 
li.'-t. Tor those which have been dealt with in the Linguistic Survey, I Jiave followed 
tho grouping there adopted. 'I'ho only exception is Alikir (No. 189), which later infor- 
maiinn has caus-d me to transfer from tho Naga-Bodo to the Naga-Kuki sub-group. 
As regards the other languages, — nearly all of wMch arc spoken in Burma, — 
have thought- it best, for convenience of reference, to follow the classification of the 
Ccnsuc of 1921. A Linguistic Survey of Burma is at the present moment in progress, 
and it seems to me to be advisable to defer any alteration of tho Census arrangement 
until that Survey has pub tlio nltcmpt upon a secure foundation. Any immediate 
change could only be temporary and provisional. 
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Serial 


i 

XcKcm or PrrjitrE!. 

i 

Name of Ijangiis;;e or Dbleet. 

1 

1 



^o. 

i 

fnrTfy Eitiinmlti (ISCU.’j 




Karen Family 


... 

1,114,026 

' e;’y 1* ^ c» 

.0.1 

Karen . .... 

• 

... 

1,11J,02G 


.12 

Jlree ..... 

• 

... 

10,597 


S3 

Karenlpt .... 

• 

... 

ii,m 

1 

34. 

Sffato ..... 

• 

... 

soSf'SJ 


So 

l^wo ..... 

. 

... 

359,455 

1 

SC 

I'annffiiii .... 

. 

... 

210,' 35 


37 

Padannff .... 

• 

... 

13,743 


38 

Yiniaw .... 

. 

... 

nfiaOJ 


SO 

G/ieio ..... 

• 

... 

3,079 


40 

Karenni .... 

• 

... 

34,453 


41 

Zaytin .... 

• 

... 

3,911 


41a 

Others^ and Unspecified . 


... 

mf~3 



Man Family .... 


... 

591 

Fr-lr?!** Csr^i. 

42 

Yao 

• 

... 

107 


43 

.Miao or PImong . . . 

• 

... 

30 1 



Tibeto-Chinese Family 

« 

1,984,512 

12,885,346 



Siamese^Chinese Snh-Family 

• 

4,205 

1 

926,335 



Tai Group .... 

• 

<1,205 

020.33.') 

S!****; rj -Itslt T 

44 

Lao . . . . • 

• 

... 

.^SSl 


43 

Siamese . .... 

• 


s.ru 


4C 

Lu . . . . . 

• 

... 

2(5,1"'' 


47 

KhUn 

. 


33,210 


48 

Liiyc ..... 

• 

... 

7 VC 

1 

49 

Sh&n . ... 

• 

200 

"4.3,^ 10 


60 

Alton ..... 

• 



1 f {f 

61 

Ahom ..... 

. 



?:r>» fn.*v*. 

Atw'' n -t I'.I 






1 

63 

KliSmtl ..... 

, 


P.fifiP, 

AntT, 

63 

Khiimii Proper . . 


9,930 

... 


61 

Pidiiai .... 


G25 

• •• 


Go 

Tat-rony .... 

• 

150 



60 

iVonl ..... 

. 





Tibcto-Bxxrman Sub-Family 


1,980,307 

11,959,011 

-•I'f-** t*fv. 








Tibeto-Himalayan Branch 

• 

399,742 

440263 



Tibetan Group 

• 

205,505 

231,555 


67 

niiOtiu ..... 


20.'».5fi? 

231.S'5 


es 

o/ Tibet or Tibetan , 


7,905 

Sf>95 


69 

Jthutia of Batliifan or PaltT 





c. 

Pbr.tia of Pnrik 


1 1S0,€7S 

143;iG'Z 

f *. 

c 

Itbcfia of Ladakh or Ladakhi . 

• 

SPfOG 

33,3'j3 

\ « n . ..'..4 •* 

f5 

JSholia of Lehnl or Lainli 


l,r,T9 



0, 

1 iili'/fil of SfHt 


3.r,ss 



f 

1 Bf.tdiS of Upper Ka-at-ar or Xpa 

’ais! 

Ifitl 

! 

t 

\ 

I 

\ 


» 1 -fl »£• (T."', r rti («' 


.! If 'ft. 
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‘•■i- 1 




JTrj'En. or 


"^n.‘ 

Xarntt of Lnpsirc or Dialect. 



i^nrrtr Kiiiaot. i (1'31). 

A^^ f p ;s ‘ 

lUS 

Kutuiidii .... 



• •• 


100 

Bhi-iir/tu 





no 

Thatsya . 

■ 


•• 

t’p ' t' • ^ « ‘••rAft 


Unspecified 

■ 

• 

... 

i.t 

> «. ,r" \ f' ''1 ) *• >' 


Xon-Pronominiilizod Ilini 

filavan 


300,,Vj7 . 


Group. 





in 

Gtiriintr 


- 

... 

.',211 'A' ‘ ’ ' ■■'-•r* 

112 

'Muriiii 


• 

".IS 

, _• ' r.*'" 4,'- -r’ . 

113 

Stinwur .... 



.'i.ririO 

1 -u ’ •■’’i'*. ■ s; > .. I ■ > 

^ I*- • .J *.»»» **.. t > 

lit 

• ilii<;ari .... 


• 

10.97:1 . 

20 'i; ii ' '* 

no 

Xewuri 


• 

r.,!'79 ; 

K'.l.'J 

lie 

Netcan Proper 


• 

i 

.. 

117 

Pud fix, Pahfi, or Pail 


- 


; 

ns 

lldn^ or Lcpclin 



.'n.S:'} ; 

2it, ! 

no 

Kami . . . . 



t 

•’R' 1'.' 

120 

^lunjlii . I > 



1 

...... ‘ ' i< '.I f 

121 

T6{o 


• 

idO 

271 


North Assam Branch 


. 

36,910 

80,4S2 *y*, 

12'i 

Aku or llrn^so 



•20 

• t x%t -<*u « .• ■ ■- V ' 

•* , *«*• t X\4trp f'» t «i 

123 

Atior . . 



170 ■ 

13, .71 7 

131 

Miri .... 


. 

3.V>10 

0.7,2?’.' 

125 

Ditfla .... 



'.'HO ’ 

l‘o9 

J2tl 

Misliini .... 



•:eo 

i 

'5-7 


Assam-Burmesc Branch . 


. 

1,543,655 

11,438,265 '-.‘'..-vv; A."; 


BAru, or Boclo Group 



Gis.o.in 

7i.V'!tii -v.'.'.'.:; *’■ 

127 

Ilapi, Uodo, or I’lains Kfic'iari 



272.-’.", 1 

271,012 

12S 

Jiotlo Proper . 


. 


.. 

120 

Mreh 


• 

P3.V1I 


ISO 

Lrtllliii; 



l'\10‘) 

lo.,>'; 

131 

lliiiin><:a or Hills Kftchari 



1‘,0S1 

11,»'.-’ 

132 

Standard 



U,d>3f 

... 

133 

lli'ijiti .... 



i^.V? 


13-1 

Gato .... 



i; ’,7«-. 


135 

Jirlif or Standard 



77 ; rt 


ISO 

Airap , 




... 

lo? 

.Tfiac. or A';''Ik 



;<7.'s'7 


13S 

.Tr. . 



i-orfii 

... 

15.1 




1 .V»1 

. 

IJ't 

PTu 



•. t'i 


141 

If : . . . 



f 



I'-i'-tnti 



V "7 


M2 

KiVli . - - 



1 

I ’ 

11? 

//-rt'r'iv* 


* 



Ml 

.sV; .1 





M5 

V ** .1/ T I'T y 



* * 


11- 


- 


*.*' » - 


UT 

7V.'. 


- 

; 5 . . 


, 

M5 T !* 







14 % Bibbs 

149 E5v£^5-nia 

150 3In-JsriS or Ilofrst 

151 'Epira or Iilrsng 

152 Cusz.jk . 

IZS Mcraa 

^'a^a Group 


Weiten Z\ 5 gd Sub-Group 

154 AngS-rai .... 


157 A£).ti n 

155 3”5iV ST Zr-Tts 

159 Ssrrs 

IGO if Iff! . . 

IGl ZJ.isns-r.i 

152 Br-gas cr Crzi 
ICS Vr.sS . 

1 C 4 • • . 

155 fi.g7.bi— a ... 

Central 2 \aga Sui-Group 

’'^5 1^0 CT Hitlgciria i 

l'"'* (JJ,rr-vli ST ZvT.ri 

f r^frl 

Lb5<‘J. cr Ts5-ts5 

-71 T^t I— — T , . 

1”- Ta.;brrr.i . 

Bim.lem Zsaga Sub-Grtru 

IT'S Augrrlriin: cr Tsblgag 
1*4 Ti~lr or Cbrrgrsi’ZT:!: 

175 Bsrpaii ... 

375 'A^'.cz^'S. . 

177 7-10b:r.cii. BzrinrS f/r Vi-'- 

177* Cbir^ cr 31cbrz.z 


354 blO^barg 

* »*j* a « 

XSga-JBodo Svl-Gro rp 

'.-t cr BstbiLa 2»srs 




SO.STO 


105.550 


292 , 7&9 


ioSf'jJ 


~ 5,4 CO 


55 vC ''>9 


i 2 .v 0 :- ' 


i(/.( 75-5 ■ 

I 

W 

-3 

1.5 1 'i 


1,570 ; 


35 ^ 5 $ 


2— 5 45 


!c- 3 . 7 £:’ 


r T iO 

tit i‘crrf 7 #*'S 3 ia'a I» 7 so: 

3 riur SiaT^LT? rroc^sT-cSsJ 

■nsi, ici .3 IF i-ai ▼•21 2. Off 


33 S, 6 : 3 i 

SS 2 U 

4 -S .?50 


■iS.OSi .U f=T!r 

*1 «T'i 3 Xf^ i 5 TT»f»» « 2 *" Su*» 
Soto 5l»5 xrs** T5£i Si* 
£y,l'a- i!C«: tJSlj sxn'er j-g-lasF 


Sc n ’ Jo sl »5 xrsHf T-i si* 
i!C«: tJSlj sxn'er j -g.’Sa sF 
^ rl'tt 5 ir€aaS.«‘ 2 lS 3 S!toST 3 -* 2 » 
T? SatT^a.m' r:»aiat aicsn»ss 
‘ vsZf£ I'sr-l t4=s«r S '»3sf 
i =snrx«C:5f srrrssiRaSfc^ s» 
maSW £Uj 3 SSLIf!S-rf«*«*-l*^ 
^ Tfi ii-s oaJ Jp 

* =i ^ irffp* fir ^ 

‘ S'^iASratT., ▼liux ^l»rci 2 . «** 
'j craeuxura'O v s tar; jirr *ss.^ 
- (d; iStt rt'ul ajcrlisr ^ 

' IfiiB.? ilr »2 IcCTarsf sss fvOsx 
Jif-Tsii "iisKQsa. &* ssii 

grflBgiSiir sixa- -•*? 

x^Scifil? fp«gi»?O ail 5 r »i- 


T* *rt.r Scrar {mAcsIv si* xxs 2>^ 
i£ TpisLLss fir Sir 
Srnrj Wi» iiC Tsi 

sxC rf t7»iale!2a 


•lA-.nait aa=i4ii*--. ’;r 

Sn^tagilfi **"2a, aana’SSCiRt-.. 
? 3 , «»causs sifr 2 .asta*c? 'it 
i ^nUt ll^' 2 *hsc 

aJSr T "i 3ir m sSi» i?3S* 

2 a ^ Sjl-rrjss- 


riusK iocriaaaa-rv a alT sapT 

S» grt* arasS’Es.?' si»c^ Co* 
air~«aaSf 25 ^ st» 3 trg 5 « g ^ 
a^nsica lit Cilasr » afiotf 
» liunci. in- £3t Ti-tor » laatf 
±Z fics s=* wil St tti 


HTJOB , Tii Ssr ^(7 siuiiSsa' m S 31 !F 

T»rf- ^ J*r.w 5s SI. Sts®* 

Sr.t’c. Sxl-S^iog* 


] ****«» aaailis'* ^ 

y Esu*i>i ttsr*-5 £a.t^ *=* 

> Tatsirs^ 
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Serial 

Ko. 


Kama o£ liangange or Pialeet. 


£22 

223 
223a 

224 

225 

226 

227 

228 

229 

230 

231 

232 

233 
23-1 

235 

236 

237 

238 

239 

240 
211 

242 

243 

244 

245 

246 

247 
2-tS 
249 

230 
261 
252 
233 

231 
236 
256 
267 
23S 
259 


259 .', 


Yohoa 

Lakher, Uara, or Tlongsai 
Others i and Vnspecifiei 
Ltisliei or Dnlien 
Fannai - 
Fgente 
Banjd;?! . 

Pankbu 

Old-KuM Sub-Grottp 
Hrangkhol, Bangkhol, or Hrangohal 
Hranghhol Proper 
Bete . * 

Hallam 

HallSm Proper 
Khelma 

Sakajaih or Shetasip 
Lnngroiig 
Aimol 
Chii-u 

Kolhreiig or KolrSu 
Kota 

K}'au or Chaw 
Hmar 
Cliote 

Aluntuk . 

Karnni 
Purum 
Anftl 

Hiroi-Lamgang 
Viiiiihei 

Southern Chin Snb-Os’oup 
Chiittne 
Welaung . 

CWnbok 
Yinilii 
Chill bOn 
Tamigflia 
Kiiyang or Sho 
Khamj, Khwe-mt’I, or Kiimi 
Ann 

M’han" ... 

Usiclassed KuM-Chin 
Kiiki (Unspocified) 

I Chin TJnol.'ic.'Cd® and (Unspeciiied) 

]Jnrmn Group 


XVMBEB OS SrUKEBU. 


Snrrsy jBsbiiaatea ( 1891 ), 


lAccordiogto Cenana, 1921. 


2<-0 Maiiigtlia 
‘-•'I Sri <ir Atsi 


2,m 

1,100 

1,600 

40,589 


800 

500 

48,814 

8^450 

7,820 

680 

26,848 

86,533 

315 

6,266 

750 

750 

750 

760 

2,000 


760 

750 

760 

110,285 


? 

? 

? 

? 

? 

? 


95,599 

14,626 


62,652 


'1 I- , (!,U •!, I.»I }0 nwr), Krteell ra.om ,n.l 

-1.*, 'll*, 1'*, C'.' fliMfilCW,- SirOTT. I**V. 

iJ I'li.Mi,* ard TaT:»r |5.), *' 


818 

6 

41,055 

77,180 


26,245 

671 


8,181 


387 

1,577 

600 

2,855 

861 

8,586 

264 


1,183 

8,065 

744 


USMAaKS. 


Ttao name ' Unni ’ Is not giTsn In 
the Snrrer, 


The Sarrey &eiires Inclnde theee 
for diaircta. The d^nree lor the 
Boparate dialects are niihnovn. 


The correct name ie Hranghhol, not 
Bliighha), ae in the Snrrcr. 


The Entrey cstimatee lor Ihe remain- 
ing language ol thic Enh-Qronp 
vcie admittedly reiy rongh and 
their correetnfsa la donhtlnl. 

The name 'Kolrcne,* also niren In 
the Snrrcr and adopted In the 
Ceneos ol iPll, it Incorrect. The 
tnc nunc le blhreng. 


The spelling ''BmSr" Is more 
correct than 'illblr.' 


2,882 Kot described in the SnrTcy. 


36,206 


105 

688 

6,253 

107 

27,846 

712 

• •• 

167,517 

25,052 

142,40.3 

9 , 335,595 

339 

.5,603 


Most of tlio faoguogcs of (f:l8 Sab* 
Groap belontr to Oarmo. a Fro*- 
Tlsce irbicb iratootmbjret to the 
operatioos of the Sorreje juaiij, 

faoTrercr, are dixeasBed in the Sur«- 

T6j, although the number of tbefr 
Bpeahera irae onlmoiroo For the 

otbere, the dasgfdcatfon of the 

Censux has been folloired. 


The Sorrej i^rea ore taken from* 
the Burma Ceneue ot 1801. Except- 

ing Kbami (2^), the;- inclade ali 
speaVen of the Sab-Gronp. trho 
rrcre then ail connoted fn Banna 

bj the general name of Chin or 

(.^akanese) Khjang. About 100* 
Kb/angaarerecoraedin theBarrer 
aaloandin the Chittagong fllii- 
Tracts. 


Zfearlr all the* langnagea of this 
Group beiong to Parma, a Pro* 
Tineewbieh •*aanot8ubJeet to the 

g fieratiosa of the ean^. The 
ensns treats MrQ as an nnolasaed 
language. In other reapecta the 
eiaaalDcation of the Censos is fo^ 
lowed. 


Ksungtae (ST). 

. Saiftsbtuoy (7,532*, Uwt^ <3,0*3), 


toton (5,109), Phentang Cbamiggyi Chin ICCO), 
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NoMomt or Sfeakebb. 

Uejiabes. 

ferial 

No. 

Knise of longnage or Dialect. 


Survey Eatimatca (1891). 

According to Ceneiis, 1921. 

303 

Toda ..... 


736 

6G3 

1 

1 

304, 

Kota ..... 


1,201 

1,192 

; 


Intermediate Group 

• 

2,180,858 

3,066,698 

) 

305 

Kuru^ or OraS 


503,980 

805,722 

{ 

1 

300 

Malhar ..... 


• »* 

344 

This langaaBo itas dIreoTered after 
i the Sqitci bsd been finished for 

807 

3Ul) 

Malto or Malcr . . . ■ 

Kai, Kaudhi, or Khoud 


12,801 

818,592 

65,904 

483,068 

'biF Groap If i> probablj cormpt 

1 KanV^ fKo. &06). See Vol. lYf 
p. 4)0. 

Uonj Bpoakers of thtu Innraage 
beloni? to the Mndraa Frcsideocyf 
which was not aubjeet to the 
operations of tbo Barrej. 

309 

Kolnmi . • . . 


23,295 

23,989 

310 

Kolaml Proper • . • 


S3, 100 

... 


311 

BhlU of Basim 


f 

• • • 


312 

Naiki . . . ■ . 


195 

... 


313 

Goridi . . . . 


1,822,190 

1,610,911 


314 

Standard .... 


1,147,180 

... 


315 

Gatttt ..... 


3,033 

... 

• 

310 

Koi ..... 


51,127 

... 


317 

Mafia ..... 


104,340 

... 


318 

Parji ..... 


17,387 

... 



Umpeeijied .... 

• 

123 

... 



Andlira Language , 

• 

19,783,901 

23,601,492 


■319 

Tologn ..... 


19,788,901 

28,601,492 


320 

Standard and Uii»peci/ied 

• 

19,735,840 



321 

KGni{ait .... 

a 

3,827 



322 

Saletoari • ' • . . 


3,660 

... 


323 

Gdlarl . .... 


2o 



324 

Beradi .... 


1,250 

... 


325 

Vadari .... 


27,099 



320 

Kamdtln .... 


12,200 

... 


327 

Dasari 


f 

... 



Nortli-'W'estern Language 


165,600 

184,368 


328 

Ilrahui ..... 


165,500 

184,808 



Semi-Dravidian Hybrids 

• 

2,452 

... 


329 

Ladhndi .... 


2,122 



330 

Bliaria .... 


380 

... 



Indo-European Family 


231,874,403 

232,852,817 



Aryan Sub-Family 

• 

231,874,403 

232,852,817 

1 


Eranian Branch . . 

• 

4,617,890 

1,987,943 

For this nraneb uo trustwottlij 
ficarea wcie aTallable from the 


Persian Group 


7,679 

1 

! 

6,268 

Orusns of 3601. Tbo Surrey 
figures are aicordlogly baaril on 
those of the CensaK of 1011. Bat, 
evun from ibis, few dialect figures 
can be ui tained. 

In fbe ngre of the Surrey, this 
Bra* im and the IndtHAvyan 
Braoch ate afyUd. on a i arrower 
riew, * Fan Hies.* not * Branches.' 
In those pages, the general 
question of the relationship of the 
longusges divcaased to the wider 
Indo-European Family did not 
arise. 

o31 

P2riiati ..... 

• 

7,579 

6,208 


S3C 

Jlihirarl .... 

• 

7,679 

6,268 


323 

Mn.*tung Sub-Dinlect . 


1 ? 



33 1 

Knifit Sub-Pialcct • . • 


! ? 



aari 

Kitfini Suli-Diabrt . . 


; ? 




1 Bttfla^xAi .... 

j Eastern Group . . 


1 / 

: 4,610.311 

1 

j 1,981,675 

1 

Spoken omilde Britiili Territory hot 
de«eribed In the Surrey. 



THE lINGniSTIC SUBVET AND 


the census oe 1921 


Sriial j 
No. 


Ntttne of liADgna^e or Dhlect. 


Afghanistan-Bahichhtan 

Group 


S37 ! 

Pashto 

* 


1 

3?S ■ 

s 

Xorlh-Easffrn Dialect 

* 


339 j 

Standard of Pesbawar 

t 


310 i 

Btmcr Sob-Dialect . 


« 

311 i 

TCsorzai Sob-Dialeot 


t 

342 ;■ 

Sirat Sob-Dialect 


• 

343 ; 

Bajaor Sob-Dialect . 



344 ; 

Ghilzai Sob-Dialect 



345 

Afiioi Sab-Dialect . 



346 

Chbicbbi Fas^td 



347 ■ 

Dsogafh Sab-Dialecl 



343 ] 

Soeth-WetUrR Dialect 



349 ■ 

Siaodats of Banna , 



350 . 

^atafc S-b-Di.iIect. 



351 

BaraSchl 



352 , 

Marsrat Sab-Dialect 

f 

• 

353 i 

Wziifi ■ . . 

< 


354 

Sr^sltri c* Kao^ahar 


4 

3So 

K£iip 

t 

• 

356 

LI?! - 


< 

337 

S&ecl . . 

• 

0 

353 

Sat'Pialwt 

4 

4 

339 

Ii=?5 er C'aaljaii , 

Vcireei’Ud Dioleet 

0 

0 


v.nxjihftr of tpts^cfi 

euUidt 


Erihtl Tirrilory. 



SCO 

Orncj; cr Bar^^ta . 

• 

• 

361 

Bsl-joi: 

‘ 

• 

3C2 

WtiUrr. JjicUtl 

■ 

J 0 

363 ’ 

3:ic:5a;3'T?:ifl • 

■ 

• 

3Ci 


■ 

' ' 

365 < 


• 


3o6 

- ''if 






367 

Stia-diri. -A IJaluilW"’) 


363 

363 

i'tnSr-Z ‘ 

iC-Tii I'd 

ll.b, W»<. ; 


Ei,-a-rir;a-.- - 


* 


DtAeel 

- ' 

* 

\ 

1 


^alchah 

« 

1 

0 

370 

- * ' 

1 

i 

?;i 

m&zz , , ‘ 

t 

j 


Suh- 





Srjiaes op Seaizr.in. 




I 

4,610^11 , 

3,995,725 ' 
S00^4 : 


lfi8JS7rj I 




I fiavey E,tto»U> (1591)- ISajJ 
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B 

— — — 



yoUBEB OF SfEAEECS. 


1^1 

yame of I.ar*ga.tge or iHslecfc. 



Survey Estimates (IBSl). 

4cooTdins to Census, 1921. 

Kesiabks. 


Dardic or Pisacha Branch 

- 

■ 

1,195,902 

1,304,319 

Except Tor KS.«hn]1r1y the 1021 Censas 
retnrns for all the lanraa^ei of 
thieBr.-incb are }D?omplete. No 


Kafiv Oii'oiip 

• 

• 

? 


litres TTere orifTinxilf araHahle 
for the SanrfT, The Sarret fi^es 
for RS<hin!r] are ba««(l oi tbofe of 
the ion Ccnfu«. Krarlr all the 
Isneoa^^s are described fn the 

STO 

Ba^gali . . • • 

• 

t 

? 







Surver. 

m 

TTai-ala , . ■ • 

• 


• 

• •• 

381 

Wasi-veri or Veron 

• 

■ 

? 

... 


3S2 

Ashkand . • • • 

• 


? 

■ 



Kala^a-Fashai Sub-Group 


• . 

? 

... 


3S3 

Kala^a 

• 


? 

... 


384 

Gawar-bati or Narsati 



? 

... 


355 

Pashai, Lasimani, or Dehganl 

• 

. • 

0 

‘ 

... 


386 

Eaitern Dialfct 


• • 

It 

9 


3S7 

If'estcTii Dial eft- 

• 


f 

• 


3S- 

Dirl 

• 

1 

? 

... 


3S9 

Tiraht 


> 

p 




KJiowar Group 

• 

a i 

a 

121 


390 

Kliowar, Cliitrali, or Arnii'a 

. 

. j 

? 

121 



Dard Group . 

• 

i 

1,195,902 

1,304,198 


391 

Shina 


• 

p 

28,4S2 


392 

j Gilgiit 


• • 

f 

9 

‘ 


393 

AtfSri 

. 

. 

f 

■ ? 


394 

Chilati 

• 

. 

f 

c 


393 

Gnrest 

. 


? 

f 


396 

Drat Dialect 



/ 

? 


39/ 

Srdfcpa 

- 

• 

/ 

f 


39S 

yorti-TTestern Dialect 

• 

. 

/ 



S99 

Eashmin 

. 

. 

1,195,902 

1,268,85+ 

The Serrer £p:ree differ fees 
ttese of tie Cesszs, otriesr to 

400 

Standard 

. 

• 

lfl39DG4 

f 

dlS’erecce cf classiffcatlfin of iioze 
of the Mixed Dialects. 

401 

.Kathtatcarl 

. 

' 

7,464 

f 


402 

Mixed Dialect 


. 

45,316 

1 


403 

PigaU 

. 


8,168 

) 

, p 


404 

Siiaji of Pdila 

- 

« 

14,732 



403 

ESrohani 

• 

• 

2,174 

i C 

t • 


406 

RiSsi Dialects 



20,232 

1 a 



Viispecifed 



103,158 

9 


4or 

EObistani 



P 

6,862 


408 

Garter or BaAtaianH 



/ 



403 

Tortcah or Toncalal- 




0 


410 Chili. 

• 

, 


1 s 


411 

Maiya 

* 



; f 


4lJ 

KilVDuleri Jib • 

, • 

, 

1 

1 _ 

\ 


Its Koli-Palu. 


, 

I * 

* s 

\ 


ill Sco-Einlar 



1 

’ p 

1 

1 ? 



Indo-Aryan Branch ■ 

. ’ 


! 226,060,611 

i 229,560,555 



Sanskrit .... 

. • 


1 

i 356 



Outer Sab-Branch 



i 117.778.342 

j 123,328,825 



iXortli-TTesfern Group . 



! 10,162.251 

: 9.023.972 

Tor tbs diff'ereacs b.t'vsea the 

ij 

*> L'.bnJa or IV extern Panjahi 

• t 


J r,092.7SJ 

=3{Ter asd C«a£s« fyerea, s«fl 

* *Tbe Cea<3« arsr.« »-e tea !otr. 


t 

• f 

i 

- 

1 ‘ 1,507,837 

... 

caiT ,p«iters cf the br.p^xn 
hin^z heea it:cva as sttsasers of 





APPENDIX L 


^02 



- 

Nvmbeb of SpaaxEBB. 

Remabss. 

Seiul 

No. 

Kame ol Longnage dt Siilect. 

Surrey Eitimatcs (1891). . 

Lccordiog to Cenaua, 1921 . 

467 

SaitgameSrarl . • • • 

1,832,800 

«a« 


468 


1,787 

• •• 


469 

Ghatl . • • • • 

2,000 

■ aea 


470 

MSoll . . . • • 

86,000 

aai 


471 

Xstkari or Estliodi < 

76,700 

ta» 


472 

Varli . . • • • 

02,000 

iaa 


473 

Vtt^^val . • • ■ • 

3,500 

aa a 


474 

Phnd'gl . • . . • 

1,000 

• aa 


475 

SSmTSdl . . . . • 

2,700 

aaa 


476 

Bialett of Berar, the Central Provineet, 

7,677,432 

• a a 



and the Nizam’s Dominions, 




477 

YaihSdi or BeiSn .... 

2,084,023 

• •a 


478 

Nsgpuri ..... 

1,823,476 

• aa 


479 

Dlian'gatl ..... 

1,800 

• •a 


480 

DZUfpl . • • a « 

6,000 

aaa 


481 

GdvStl • • • • • 

2,650 

• aa 


482 

ESaliti ... . 

2,900 

aaa 


483 

XntnbliSrl . ■ . • . 

4,500 

aaa 


484 

Enii'baa ..... 

110,160 

• •a 


485 

Msbsrl ..... 

19,000 

a* a 


486 

Marheti .... 

? 

aaa 


487 

Nntab&nl . . . . .‘ 

180 

• aa 


488 

Kfitia « • a • 

18.700 

aaa 


489 

Broken dialcots .... 

111,196 

• aa 


490 

Hal'M , . 104,071 




491 

Bhanjiu . • . 2,000 




492 

Kshnil * » a 482 




493 

I^mGrl > . . 3,743 

Unapcoified of Hyderabad . 

3,493,868 

... 

' 

494 

Kohhavi ..... 

1,565,391 

406,808 

The difference bettreen the Ccnaas« 


fiKiireendthoieottbe Snmrle 

403 

Standard ..... 

Xudul! . . • . • 

683,650 

90,000 

■ aa 

due to difTbreneee In the eleesifi** 
cation otthe man; enb^Iateeti- 
of Ronkan Standard. The Surrey 

496 

• at 

also inclndee 6RO,000 epeakers in 
PoTtngneee Indh not Inolnded* 

497 

a a « • • 

23,600 

aaa 

in the Cenens tetatns. 

498 

ChU|)uvan> .... 

69,000 

• a* 



Unipcci&ed . . . ... 

699,241 

• aa 

Inelndee 660,000 ipeakers in* 
Portngueee India. 


Marathi Unspecified ... 

225,225 

18,387,586 

409 

I Smgha1e.se 

• «. 

8,487 

Thif lanpnagc did not fall within, 
the scope of the Snrrey. 

600 

Standard ..... 

... 

a • • 


601 

Mahl ..... 

• •• 

aaa 



Eastern Group .... 

89,604,143 

61,171,923 


602 

Oriyd 

9,042,525 

10,148,166 


603 

Standard ..... 

8,352,228 

... 


601 

Mixed Dialects of the North ■ • 

582,798 

• •• 


606 

Bhatrl ..... 

17B87 

• aa 



Unspecified , . 

90,112 

... 


60C 

Bilinrl 

37,180,782 

7,831 

In the Cenens of 1031 nearly all’ 



speakers of Bihlrl and Raatem 

601 

Mailhili ..... 

10^3^57 

■ • a 

Hindi were returned as speaking 
* IllsdI.* If we a<)opt the eyAtein 

60f 

Standard . . . , 

1,946,800 

•aa 

of ealrnhitlon followed on p. 835 • 
of the Cenens Report of ]011> and 
take fiS per cent, ol the total of 
the Censne figures fur Bihlrl. East* 
em Hindi, and i^estern Hindi* 

go: 

Soatbem Standard ... 

2,300,000 

•a* 

r>i( 

Eailem ..... 

1,302,300 


we find that the nnmher of speak- 
ere 4*f Bihlrl was approximately 

61 

Eastern Proper . . 1,300,000 


■ 91,843^. 

61: 

TliSrQ . . . 2,800 









APPENDIX 1 , 


Name of Language or Dialect 


Nvainer. or Sruimt, 


Sanrey E^tlmalrs (1691). lAceording to Ccnstti, 1921. 


f 

657 i 

Eastern Hindi . . 

1 

• • 1 

24,511,017 

1,399,628 

63S 1 

Atcadhi, KotaK, or BaiiKafi 

• -i 

16,143,548 


659 1 

Bagheli, Baghllkhandi, or Bxndi 

4,612,756 


660.; 

i 

Standard 

. . 

3,692,126 

... 

661 1 

Broken Dialects of the West 


824,600 


562 : 

Tirhtri . . . 

223,7<>» 



663 ; 

‘BondSli* . . . 

236.2i)() 



564 

G&hors • • • 

243,4>KI 



563 ' 

Japat 

114.6'Hi 



o66 1 

BanSphari . 

6,1 "to 



667 

Broken Dialects of the South 


95,830 


66S ' 

5Iarurl . . . 

62,700 



569 1 

Powtri . • • 

43,000 



670 ' 

HnmbbSri . 

30 



371 j 

Oihi . 

100 



572 

ChhattUgarhl, Laria, or Ehaltahl 

3,755,343 

• • • 

573 

Chhattiegarhl Proper 

« • 

3|S30eSl 0 

•»« 

574 

Snignjia . . . 

« • 

331,546 


575 

Broken Dialects . 


31,022 

• 

576 

Sadri Konra , , 

4,000 



677 

BaigSnl , . . 

7,100 



S78 

Binihtraii . . 

9,662 



579 

SalangS . . . 

600 



oQO 

BhnliS . , , 

13,S6'J 




Inner Snh-Branch 

• 

83,770,622 

139,166,945 


Central Group . . 

• « 

81,605,821 

137,249,408 



Western Hindi 


Sindottarn . , . . 

Vcniacnlar HindSst&ni 
Intetarj HindistSnl 
Urdu 

Hindi . , . 

OaUiinl HindostSni or Hnialmini 

Bandars, etc. 

Bsngatn Proper 
JatS .... 
HariSni cr DeairSli 
BraJ BlSMa or Antariedi 
Standard 

Standard Proper . . i. 

Jsdabsti ... 
SibamrSii . 

North-Western 

Sonthem 


599 ! 

Sonthem Dialect Proper . 

652,003 

600 1 
< 

pao^ or Ks-kachhh.kn Boll 

501.436 

601 i 

t 

PSgar-TrSrS 

105,766 

€02 i 

KfiEmSl 

81,216 

€03 » 

} 

DScghhSiig 

80,363 


Kanaaji 

Kananji Proper 


4.203,469 

140.000 

127.000 


83,013,928 


16,633,169 I 

0,252.733 ! 
r,6.'>G564 1 


3,054,172 

2,165,784 

875.535 

732,296 

557,953 

7,864,274 

4,470,469 


1,967,021 

1.426,784 


I In the renr:i of IMl rcarl; alt 
srrsVcri c! Itlblrl is4 ri*t»ra 
IlIndlwcK rrfimil sn iprstlne 
1 * Uimi." II wt e4nft the ejiona 
[ of ratsnlttlon fotlewM on p. 535 of 
I IhtCrniei Iteporl of IPll sod 
tale !3 r^r te-l. of ihe total 
oltfeCremt rgnm hr r.fhltl, 
r.Klrra Hindi, and WwHni 
Ill-dl, i»e EM ttat tt« r.-.mbtr ct 
ar»aVtr» of Eatt'fn Iflrdl wit 
aprniI-naIeljS3,:«.M3. 


9G.714.8G9 .latkeCesRS of IMI neartj an 

' I speakRt cl BOilH acd Eartera 
) HlcA! were r^tsrsM t« 

! *ilirdt* 1( weftd7rtth« ^tes) 

: ofeilenIftUoa tollowedea p, 335 
I of tbf Crasiif Keport of 1911 and 
‘ take i2 per cent, of the total of 
• •• j the Cer.fci dporei for Blhlrl, 

( Caiteni Ulcdl, asd Weftero Btsdi. 
wo find that tM Buaker of fpeak* 
ersr! Westers nindl wao approx*- 
I iaatelr 41,SI9,918. 


4,431,500 

3,201,500 
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Seiml 

No. 



XDKB&B OJf SsS4KBB8. 

. 

Name of Langnage or Dialect. 


Sarrey Estimates (189i; 


Remabes. 

L. 


. According to Census, 192] 

606 

Nixed Dialects 


1,280,000 

■ Of 


607 

Eanaujl of Cairapore . 1,090,000 




60S 

Tirharl of Cawnpore . 

40,000 




600 

Konauji of East Hardoi . 

160,000 




610 

Bnndeli or Bundelkhatt^i , 


6,869,201 



611 

Standard 


3,619,729 



612 

FawSri 


363,600 



613 

LodbSnt! or Bs(borS 


146,600 

• 


614 

EhatOlS 


891,200 

44. 


615 

Nixed Dialects of ibe North-East 


366,600 

• 44 


616 

SanSphari . 

336,400 




617 

Kupdrl 

11,000 




618 

NibhattS 

10,200 




619 

Bbadann or Toffargcrhl 

■ « 

1,313,000 



620 

Broken Dialects of the South 

« 

289,672 

• 44 


621 

I6dh1 

18,600 




623 

Chhindmra Bnndeli 

146,600 




623 

' Bagheli ' . 36,000 





•624 

■Bondeli’ . 83,600 





623 

FowSri . 3,000 





626 

GSoli . . 16,093 





627 

Bagbbbansi . 3,114 





638 

KiiSrl . 4,760 

Others . 43 





629 

Eoshtl Dialects . 

14,692 




630 

Eumbhsr Dialects . 

4,980 




631 

Nsgpud Hindi . . 

106,900 




632 

Panjabi . . , • 

• 

12,762,689 

16,233,506 


633 

Standard 

• 

11,180,611 

14,79SB09 

The difrereoee betireiii the fiforai 
ol the Sarrej tod those ox tbs 

631 

Naihi . • • 

• 

2,807,628 

... 

CsBf Bt If do» (0 the /act that the 
lalterlaolade laanj etieaksnt of 
Labndi. 6se Irfihfida, aboro 
(X0.416>. 

636 

Jnllnndar Doabl 

• 

2,268,769 

... 

636 

Poabl Proper • « 2,061|448 




637, 638 

EablDr! or BilSsmin, and 
Hoshiarpur PanSn 

207,321 




639 

FoirSdbl 

• ' • 

1,897,146 

... 


640 

Pacbhsffi, Bsthi, Jand, or Naill 


38,990 



641 

NalwBi, Jahgali, or Jatkl . 

• • 

2,130,064 



642 

Bhattianl . • • 

• • 

116,000 



6d3 

Bath! of Bikaner . 

22,000 




644 

• Bagn ’ of Farilka . 

66,000 




645 

Bathanri of Ferozepore . 

38,000 




646 

Panjabi merging into Lahnda 


2,432,024 

... 


647 

J}ogra or Jiogri 


1,229,227 

418,678 

The dlireresee between the drare» 
of tbe Soreer aod those el the 

648 

Dogra Proper 


668,727 

... 

Ceasaa |e erobablj doe to the 
Kaaert Plaleet beiufiT Jaclatled la 
tbe utter ai a fonn ol Staodard 

649 

• > • 


10,000 

... 

PafiJfbL 

650 

Kangra Dialect 


636,600 

... 


651 

Bba^iali 


14,000 

... 


Vnipecifed 


352,801 

1,019,609 


852 

Gujarati . . • • 


10,646,227 

9,651,902 

kceonllaff to the Sorrer. tbe aosUr 
of epcakeri of (jeiaritl la 
eoaatrles of wbfrh it was tbr 

663 

Standard • 


f 

1 

eeraaeular was 0^ls,iC9. 

664 

K&gart 


"A* . 4? » 

1 

" , i 


666 

Bombag Dialect • 


- ■ 
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APPENDIX I. 


Xasa of Langcsge or Siaket. 


Anav)’‘l3 or Bhathela 
Dialed of Eatlern Broach 
Parti Gujardii 
CharofarX 


Vadddari 

Gdma^ia of Ahmedahad 
Pattani 

Kdthiydvd^i ^ 
JkalarrSffi . • 


Gobiltrau 

tJnspecifiei 

rhordtdX 

Ehdr^tcd 


Tafimitki or Ohitdil 
Uatpeeifed Dialects 
hill 

Bhili or Bhilo^ 

Ah XrT . 

Andrya or Paha^X ■ 




2J596,m 

437,030 

733.000 

770.000 

631.000 
25,000 

10,150 


5j9Q0 

123 

1,669 

1 ^ 30,977 

2,691,701 

1,163B72 

30.500 

43.500 

43.000 
1,000 
1^00 

m,35S 

45.000 

60.000 
14,050 
43,715 
90f00 

950 

232,613 

40.000 
UflOO 

30.000 

13.000 

12,100 


350rn 


1,856,617 


Tks Ssmj Cars Rter caly to tH 
mskei* foacd in the Soohsr 
PreiiefscT. 


The dliTlrresee belireea the Sarrey 
Cfcxcs and those of the Cea«cs u 
dae to TvrUtSoi Is clbesifie&tioa. 
To xecsrd t9 Esuxy diitecteitis 
Ispnn^Ie to decide deSoitely 
srbethsr thej bclo*'^ to BbHL to 
GsjuSti, ct to RXHsihSsi. Tbs 
cisengfotloa of the Saxrer his 
bees Bide with sons eire. isd 
Is sort Uhelr the sore eorreet. 


i The £r«pei of the Cesns of INI 
were 314. The scsiherof speihers 
VIS cot recorded far th* tfarrer 
or is the Cessss cf ]«S 1 . 

P2s«dhl ftsd ^hiRhld ire mSr 

^M.**®*" a* •robes hr 

diSemt IrlbR. 






THE I.1NGXHSTIC SURVEY AND THE CENSUS OP 1921. 

„ I 'NujtBIIB op Speaxebs. 

ftame of Langnago or Dialect. n — 

Surroj Estimatea ( 1891 ). According to CensuB, 1921 


Reuabss. 



'01 

JRali'‘vi 



•03 



! 

OC 



r 

07 

Kliandesi , 


7 

08 

Standard 

• 

m 

< 

00 

KtuflSu . 


7 

10 



7 

11 

Itahgarl . 

. 

7J 

2 

ItfijnslhanT 


7 

13 

Jltlricari 

• • 

71 

4 

Stondnrd , , 


71 

6 

Enslcrn , , 


71C 

HaTirfirl'UliuQdhllri 

40400 

71 

i 

GSrilnatl . 

16,000 

718 

Ajmer Dialect 

208,700 

710 

AIcnrara Dialect . 

17,000 

72 

) 

MSirSri . . 

1,387,100 

72 

1 

RSrirarl , , 

64,600 

721 

i 

Sanrlfl , 

16,000 

725 

t >' 

1 

Kliiiirari . , 

228,264 

721 

1 

Sontlicrn . , 

• « 

723 

\ 

G6<]iTCrl • , 

147,000 

720 

i 

SirSM 

170,800 

727 

i 

Standard 

171,800 

728 


Abd Ij6ic*k] Roll 

2,000 

720 

j 

SaOth-lcl D6li 

6,000 

780 

: 

Dcorawati . 

66,000 

731 


Slarirarl-GnjarBt! 

66,270 

732 

! 

Weatem . , 

, , 

783 

1 

Tiin)i 

480,900 

734 


‘ MSrirSrl-Sindlii • 

181,000 

735 

t 

Pliat'kl 

72,789 

73G 


Northern 

• , 

787 

1 

BlkSnSri • 

643,770 

738 

1 

ShEkhKwSti 

488,017 

739 

f 

Bagri 

327,859 

740 


Central Eastern Rajasthani 

t 

741 


JAiparl • . . 

, , 

742 


Standard . • 

790,231 

743 


TorSw&ti . 

842,664 

744 


KsthairS . 

127,967 

745 


Chonrual . . , 

182,133 

74C 


NCgarchSl . . . 

71,676 

747 


Rajswit(l . . . 

173,449 

748 


KiahaDgarhl . . 

• 

740 


AjmOrl . 

. . 

760 


HSrantl • 

. • 

761 


Standard . . , 

943,101 

762 


SipBii a a a 

48,000 

i ~ 


BMlast Bhill 

certain tlmt many apeakeTa of 
tma langaaae eseaped enomer- 
aUon as aacli at theCenmi. 


12.6S0.562 I fame apeakefe oftbu 

"oordedMapSk! 



4^)8 


appendix I. 


Serid 

:;o. 

Xame af Langaage or Dialect. 


IfTWBBB OS SPEAEEBB. 

£ 

inrrey Eatimates (1891.).L 

Lccording to Censns, 1931 

763 

2^orth-Baftern Eojaithanl 

• • 

1,570,099 

a.. 

761 

llensti 

t • 

1,121,161 

... 

753 

Standard • 

233,800 



73G 

Bsthi 

222,200 



767 

Na8§^ llSffStl . 

169,800 



768 

Ka^her M6w&ti . 

193,300 




Unspecified . 

282,561 



759 

Ahirwati or Hinvfip 


448,015 

... 

760 

Malvi m 


4^50,507 

... 

761 

Mslri Proper or Ahiri 

• 

1 3,872,228 


762 

B&iign or Bsj-w&fi . • 




763 

Sonder&rl 

• 

203,656 

aa. 

761 

Mixed Dialects 

• 

274,723 

•«. 

766 

Hosbangabad Dialect 

126,623 



766 

piioUeraii . 

119,000 



767 

Bhoyari 

11,000 



768 

Katiyai 

18,000 



763 

Pat'vi . 

200 



770 

Ntmadt , . 

- 

474,777 

... 

771 

Banjan or Zahhani 

• 

158,500 

■ •t 

772 

Labbanl of Fanisb and Gnjarat . 

23,733 

• •• 

773 

Other Baniaii- . 

• » 

131,866 

SOI 

774 

Kakeri ... . 

■ * 

40 

... 

776 

Babrbpia • . . 


3,872 

... 

776 

Giijarl 


mm 

... 

777 

Gujar! of Hazara . . 


1 26,619 

J 


778 

Ajiil of Hazara . . 

• « 

... 

779 

Kasbmir Gnjon . ■ 

• • 

252,692 

... 

780 

Gujar! of tbe Plains . 

■ • 

19,362 

... 


Unspecified Dialects 

• 

451^15 

... 


Paliaii Group 

• • 

2,104,801 

1,917,637 

781 

Eastern Pabfirl, Kbas-linra, or 

Naipali . 

118,721 

279,715 

782 

Standard . , 


143,721 

279,715 

783 

Pdlpd .... 


• •• 

* • • 

78i 

Central Paharl . . 


1,107,612 

3,833 

786 

Kumaitut 


436,788 


780 

Kbasparjiya . 


75,930 

*•* 

787 

Fbaldakotiya 


20,908 

... 

788 

Facbba' 


93,7SO 


789 

Bau-ChaubhaTe! 

• • 

66.679 


790 

Ban-Chnobbais! Proper . 

6,375 



T91 

Standard of 27iuni Tal . 

18,017 


\ 

793 

Cbbakatiya . 

23,800 



793 

nsuigatbiya . 

• 3|9o7 



79» 

Bsrati 

. 2,000 



70o 

BhabatS of Baupur . 

• • 

300 


796 

Kumaiys 

• • 

37,090 


797 

CLangatkbiya . . 

• « 

i 37,210 


7l'S 

Gaftguls . . 

■ 4 

, 37,731 


709 

DlapariyR , . 

• • 

23,851 


KX 

SSriyali . , 

• • 

19,900 

... 


Rescabes* 


The firarea origlnsllT avAilahle for 
the SniTe/ ivereeltogetber Ineom* 
pletfrfthe laDgaage not hating been 
reeoMed In the Censna of 1691 . 
The Snirer figures here g'lren are 
baaed on those of theCenins of 
1011 . All the dfaleeta mentioned 
are dealt rifh in the finrtej. 


The number of speahera of thle 
language In British India neeessa* 
Tilf flnetaates. Host of them are 
temporatr immigrants or Gdtirhi 
I soldiers. 


I The Censns figures are certainlf in- 
correot. Numerous speakers must 
I have been returned as speaking 
I Hindi. 
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Serial 



Numbes op SPKuaas. 


yame of Laagnago or Dialect. 






Besiabes. 

2?o. 


Sttrrej Bstimatea (1891}. 

becoming to Census, 1921, 


Unclassed Languages . 

• 

101,671 


15,598 


sso 

Bunishaskf or JOiajgna 

• 

? 




Tlie oftblsloogassihars" 

never been 8abj«et<>d to s Ceostxs 

851 

Standard of Emsa~Nagar 


f 

? 


••• 


ood ibeir aember is aaknown. The 
laaffOft^e and its dialeetie raria* 
tions are described ia the Sarrefa 

832 

irarshikjudr or Biltwii of Yasin 



a • • 


853 

Andamanese .... 


• •• 



580 

Xot dealt nth ia (he Serrex. 

00 

Gipsy Languages 



101,671 


15,018 

These are zaoitix secret ha^ges, 
aad.as sadi, their Doaberr can 
hardlr be obtalaed trich a»x aeoo-^ 
racr brtbe ordioarr ooentionsof 

853 1 

Beldarl .... 

• 


5,140 

... 


856 i 

BhSmtl .... 



14 



a ceosat. The Sarm6g:are8are 
the resalt of local iegomes. 

857 1 

Bom ..... 

• 


13,500 




868 ! 

GSrodl .... 

• 

f 


••• 



859 ! 

Gtdgulia .... 



853 

a a a 



8S0 ‘ 

Kanjarl .... 

• 


7,085 

• •a 


• 

861 

Eachbandhi 


f 


• a% 



862 

Kolhaii .... 

* 


2,367 




863 

la^l ..... 



500 




864 

Matharm .... 

• 


30 




863 

Malar ..... 

• 


2,309 

aaa 



866 

MySuKale or Lhari . . 


r 





867 

jVff/r ..... 



11,534 




868 





2,814 

aa a 



869 

Pendharl .... 

• 


1,250 

*»a 



870 

QojoT 

* 


2,700 

aaa 



871 

• « • • • 

• 


51,550 




S72 

Sikalgarl «... 

• 


25 

aaa 




Language not returned . . 

1 


»•« 



5,66-1 
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Appendix lA. — Details of Languages and Dialects. 


Soriftl 

1 

1 

Nnino of Lsngnagc or Dialect. 

NUMBBIl OP LANGI 

AocoBDiiro 10 Sdbtet. 

rAOEE A17D DIALECTS, 

ACCOBDIKO TO CeBSVS, 1921. 

Langnoget. 

1 Dialects. 

Langoages, 

Dialects, 


Austric Family 

7 

14 

18 

11 


j Austro^Nesian Sub-Family 

• •• 

SSI 

2 


i.2 

: Malay Group 


■ Sf 

2 

* «• 


Austro-Asiatic Sub-Family 

7 

14 

16 

11 


] Mon>Khmer Branch . . . . 

1 

3 

10 



JIon-Kbmer Group . . . . 

• *4 


1 

... 

S 

Mun ....... 



1 

... 


Palaung-Wa Group .... 

• •• 


7 

■ t S 

i 

Pnliang ....... 



1 

... 

s 

VTa 



1 

,, 

■« 

Yanglam ....... 



1 

... 


Banair ....... 



1 

... 

7a 

Others ....... 

• •• 


3 

« ••• 


KLasl Group 

1 

3 

1 


S 

Khfisi ....... 

1 

3 

1 

... 


Nicobar Group . . . ' . 

• •• 

ss s 

1 

• •a 

13 

Nicob.'ire^c ...... 


» • • 

1 

• •• 


Munda Branch 

6 

11 

6 

11 

14 

Khertv5ri • . .... 

.1 

11 

1 

11 

SC 

Kfirka . ..... 

1 


1 

... 

sr 

Khariu ..... . . 

1 


1 

... 

28 

JuAiig 

1 

... 

I 

... 

29 

Savnra ....... 

1 


1 

... 

.30 

Gadnba < 

1 


I 

... 


Karen Family 

... 


1 

14 

31 

Karen ....... 


... 

] 

14 


Man Family 

• •• 

... 

2 

... 

42 

Yao 


... 

J 

... 

43 

Jliao or Hmong ...... 

-O 

... 

1 

... 


TibetO'Chinese Family 

116 

86 

124 

15 


Siamese-Chinese Sub-Family 

3 

4 

7 

... 


Tai Group 

3 

4 

7 

... 

44 

Lao . ...... 

... 

... 

1 

... 

-'46 

Siamese ... .... 

... 

... 

1 

... 

40 

Lti ....... 


... 

1 

... 

■47 

Khiin ..... 



1 

... 

48 

Diiye 

... 

... 

] 

... 

49 

Shun ....... 

1 

1 

1 

... 

ul 

Ahom ........ 

1 


... 

... 

52 

Khamti . . • • • ... 

1 

S 

1 

... 


Tibeto-Burman Sub-Family 

113 

82 

117 

IS 


Tibeto-Himalayan Branch 

32 

31 

20 

6 


Tibetan Group ..... 

1 

14 

1 

6 

67 

Bhotrin ...... c 

1 

14 

1 

6 


-3 k 2 


i . 
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APPENDIX I-A. 




NUMBER OP IiANGU.4GES AND DIALECTS. 

Serial 

Kame of Language or Dialect. 

ACCOBOIHO 10 SimvsT. 

Accosdqio to Cehsus. 1921. 

tlo* 


Languages. 

Dialects. 

Languages. 

Dialects. 


Pronoxninalized Himalayan Group 

22 

16 

10 



Western Sub-Group . . . • 

11 

. 

4 


72 

Manchati or Fatni . . . • • 

1 

... 



73 

Cbamba Labnii . . . ■ • 

1 

... 

... 


74 

Banan 

1 

• •• 

...- 


76 

BanglSi, GOndla, or Tinan . • • • 

1 

• • ■ 



76 

Kanashi 

1 

... 

1 


77 

Eanauri ... ... 

1 

— 

1 

• . t 

78 

Bangkas ...... 

1 

... 



79 

Dai-miya 

1 

... 


• •• 

80 

Cbaa'dangsi ...... 

1 

... 

1 

. « . 

81 

Byangsi . . . . • • 

1 

... 

... 

• •• 

82 

Janggalt ...... 

1 

... 

1 

■ • « 


ISasiern Sub-Group .... 

11 

16 

6 


83 

Dhtmal 

1 


1 

a •• 

84 

Thanu ...... 

1 


1 

• •• 

85 

Limbu ...... 

1 

... 

1 


86 

Yakba ....... 

1 

... 

1 


87 

EbambO ....... 

1 

16 

1 


8S 

BSi or Jimda . . . . . . 

1 


1 

... 

108 

Vfiyu or Hfiy . . . . . 

1 

... 

. »• 


107 

CbepMig . . 

1 



%.• 

108 

EuEunda ...... 

1 



... 

109 

Bhrama 

1 

... 



110 

TbkkEya ....... 

1 


• •• 

• •• 


Non-Pronominalized Himalayan Group 

9 

1 

9 

• • • 

111 

Gorniig ....... 

1 

... 

1 


112 

Mormi . . * • • ... 

1 


1 


113 

Sunwar ....... 

1 

.. . 

1 


IM 

MSgnrI ....... 

1 

... 

1. 


ns 

Ngwarl ....... 

1 

1 

1 


118 

Bdng or Ijepcba ..... 

1 

... 

1 


119 

ELfiinl ....... 

1 

... 

1 


120 

M£njbi ....... 

1 


4. 


121 

Toto 

North Assam Branch .... 

1 

5 

• •• 

i 

5 


122 

Aka or Hmsso ...... 

1 

... 

1 


122 

Abor ....... 

1 

a* • 

1 


121 

Miri ....... 

1 

... 

1 


125 

Bailu ....... 

1 

«•# 

. 1 


120 

j Misbmi ....... 

1 

... 

• 1 



Assam-Bunnese Branch 

76 

51 

92 



B&Ttl or Bodo Group .... 

9 

15 

9 


12! 

BiW, Bodo, or Plains Kncbati . . 

1 

1 

1 

• •• 

lyn', Lalung 

1 

... 

1 

• •• 









DETAILS OP LANGUAGES AND DULECTS 


Sryi.Ell (If LANr.l'AflJ AM' 


Itaae of Uzr g'ltgc tr IliiVi-t. 


Arco^::yr- tom sf»r. 


T 5 t, Jl'-J 


tArrsirn. I 


lAl Diin<V83 or llitlB Kucliurl 

134 6ur& ..... 

142 Koch ..... 

148 BfibhA . .... 

151 TiporS or Mrung 

152 ChuUj'a ... 

163 Moran ..... 

Naga Group .... 
Western Nagd Sub- O roup . 

154 Atigumi ..... 
150 Scmfi 

162 Rcngma or UneA 

165 Kczh5m& .... 

) Oenlral Ndgd Sui-Oroup 

I 

160 , Ao or Hotigorria . • 

ICO I LhOtfi or T8Snt8& . . 

170 Tcng«a KagA . 

171 Thokumi 

172 Yachami . • 

JEastern Ndgd Sul- Group 

178 Angwftnkn or Tableng 

174 Tamlu or Chingmegnn 

175 Danparii .... 

176 Mutonifi .... 

177 Mohongia, BorduariS, or Panidnat 

178 Narasaogia 

170 Clillng or Mojung 
Igu Afeiringift . . 

131 Aloshang 

132 Shauggo 
Nagd-Bodo Sub-Group 

133 Kmpco or Kttchcha Naga . 

137 Knhui or Kopnrl 

133 Khoirao . ... 

i Ndga-Kuki Stib-Oroup 
160 j Mikir .... 

101 j Sopvoma or Mao If&g:! 
lOJ J Marani .... 
lOfl MiyangkhSng . 

107 j Kuoirrug or lAying . 

10-^ 1 T&ngkhul 

t.O Maring 

; Kachin Group 

?‘'3 ( Ksohin . . . . , 

; Kuki'Chiii Gnmp . 




APPENDIX I-A, 




NUMBEB OP 1ANG17AGES AND DIALECTS. 


1 

SerW 

N«. 

Name of Laognage or Dialect. 



Aocofinnre lo Sustex. 

AOCOBSI.VO TO C£.VS17e, 1921. 


Dangnagee. 

Dialects. 

LsngliBgCF. 

Dialeofe. 


Meithei Siil- Group 

• 


1 


1 


206 

Manipuri, Meithei, Ea^g, or P6np5 

• 


1 

... 

1 



Northern Ohin Suh-Oroup . 

t 


6 

4 

5 


SOT 

Thado . . . • ‘ 

• 


1 

4> 

1 

... 

212 

Soktg . . . • • 


• 

1 

• • • 

1 

• « I 

216 

Siyia . • 


• 

1 

• •• 

1 

... 

214 

Baltg 


• 

1 

»*» 


• •• 

215 

Paite . . . . • 


• 

1 

... 

1 



Central Ohin Sub-Group . 

e 


5 

7 

4 

8 

216 

Shunkla or TasbSn . . • 

« 


1 

1 

1 

1 

219 

Lai a . 



1 

4 

1 

7 

224 

Lushgi or Dulien 



1 

2 

1 


221 

Banjogi . . ■ • 



1 

... 

1 

• ■ • 

226 

Pgnk1i& .... 

• 


1 

• •• 

... 

t .• 


Old KuM Sub-Group . 

• 


16 

3 

13 

• • . 

229 

Hrfingkhol, RangkhOl, or Hrangohal 

• 


1 

1 

1 

■ • . 

2£2 

Hallam . . . ■ . 

• 


1 

a 


• »« 

236 

Langrong 

• 


1 

... 

... 

>e* 

23? 

Aimol ..... 



1 

... 

1 


238 

Cbiru ..... 

• 


1 


• i 

f *• 

233 

Kolhreng or Kolrgn . 

• 


1 

... 

1 


210 

Edm ..... 



1 

... 

1 


241 

Eyau or Chaw .... 

« 


1 


1 


242 

Hmar ..... 

• 


1 


1 


213 

Chote . ... . 

• 


1 

>.• 

1 

... 

214 

Muntnb ..... 

« 


1 



... 

245 

Eamm . . ' . 



1 

• .* 

... 


246 

Puruzn ..... 


• 

1 

... 

] 


217 

Anal ..... 


• 

1 


1 

• V . 

248 

Hirui-LamgSng 


• 

1 

. 

1 


249 

Vaipbei ... 





1 



Southern Ohin Sub- Group . 



8 

... 

6 

. a. 

250 

Cbinmb ..... 


• 

1 




261 

"WelanDg ..... 



1 


... 


263 

Cbinbok ..... 



1 

... 


t. 

263 

Vindn ..... 



1 


1 

• •• 

251 

1 Cbinbon ..... 

• 


1 


1 

... 

266 

{ Taatigtha . . . 

• 


1 

... 

1 

• • . 

25C 

1 Kbyang or Shu . . , 



1 


1 

• • • 

25; 

' Kbami, Kbweynni, or Eumi 



3 


1 


251 

1 % 

j .-.nn ..... 



... 


1 


OV 

•>\>« 

M'hfttig 








Surma Group . 



2 


16 

• • • 


5 Mainptka .... 


• 



I 


2*. 

1 Sri or Afci .... 


• 



1 

... 















details of LAJIGUAGE5 AKO DiALtCTS. 


Nsm« 1 1 LuKsir' er !)»!"(• 


M'jtt;};;; or .'.vi* -■ 

Arr-;:;.*". r, 

Ltrr.t.— . ; :.Vr-.. is,-.-.. 


aoj Lashi . , 

2C3 

2Ct 

2G3 Uinmcfc . . , 

2GB Arakaiie'O . 

867 Taiinjjyo . 

2G9 Iiitlja , . , 

2Gf' Danii 

270 Tnvoyan . . , 

271 ChnniijjtLa 

272 Yniiliye , 

272o Otlien. 

Lolo-^Ios'o Group . 

278 Lolo 

274 , :^[o-s'o . 

275 ! Li^s, 

I 

276 j Aka 

277 I Kwi , , 

277o Others 

‘ Sale (Lui) Group . 

278 liOi 
281 ' Kailu 
292 Dainsfnet 
2s:i Ganan . 

284 Sal: or Hiet 

I Dravidian Family 
Dravidn Group 

285 Tamil 

203 Malaviilam 

20G Kanarofo 

Sill ’ Koijngn or Cwrj;i 

S02 Tii|u . . « 

r03 ! Tcvla 

SCA ' Kota 

j IiitpriHcdinto Group 
SOS Ktiriikli ot OrA'S • 
i Miilliar 

fo* Maltti or Malcr . 

S'"*^ K«i. Katicllil. or Kl’.ci'l 
•O' K«'lA!ni 
Sir. ■ 

; Andhra Lnr.ijua;;*! . 

Sts' Tch-cn . . . . 

• Xoith'Wcstorn Lsneus; 

l 5 t;hA 


1 
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NUMBER OF IiSNOUAOES AND DIAIiECTS. 

Serial 

No. 

Name ol Langaage or Dialeet. 



Acoobduto to SoBTiir. 

ACOOBSIirO TO Ceksos. 1921. 










Iningaages. 

Dialects. 

Langnsges. 

Dialects. 


Semi-Dravidiau Hybrids 


• 

2 

• •• 

... 

... 

m 

Ladhadi ..... 


• 

1 

••• 

... 

... 

330 

Bharia .... 



1 

... 

... 

... 


Indo-European Family 


• 

38 

402 

26 

9 


Aryan Sab-Family 



38 

402 

26 

9 


Eranlan Branch 



8 

35 

3 

1 


Persian Group 


• 

1 

5 

1 

1 

331 

Persian ..... 


• 

1 

5 

1 

1 


Eastern Group 



7 

30 

2 



Afghanistan-Balv.ohiatan Sub- Gi'oup 


3 

26 

2 

... 

33? 

Pasl^to .... 

• 


1 

20 

1 


360 

Ormnri or Bargisia 

• 


• 1 

• •• 

... 


361 

Balocbl .... 



1 

6 

1 

. . 


QAaloliah Sub-Group 



4 

4 

... 


370 

i 

Wa^i 



1 

• ■ • 

... 

.•% 

3?l 

^ig^nl ..... 



1 

1 

„ 

... 

373 

I§bka^mi .... 



1 

2 

... 


377 

Munjant or Mangl . 



1 

1 

••• 

.. 1 


Dardic or Pisacha Branch 

* 

• 

13 

22 

4 



Kafir Group . ... 

• 

• 

9 

2 




Kafir Sub-Group . 

• 

• 

4 



... 

379 

Basbgali ..... 

• 

* 

1 




3E0 

Wai-alS ..... 



1 




381 

IVasT-veri or Veron 



1 




3!s2 

Afbknnd ..... 



1 

... 




Kaldshd’Pushai Sub-Group . 


. 

5 




383 

Kalasha ..... 



1 

... 



?.81 

Gawar-bati or Narsati 



1 




383 

Pasbai, Laj^manl, or DebganI 



1 

2 



3'>8 

Dlri ..... 



1 




SSd 

'lirabi . .... 


• 

1 

• • ■ 




Khowav Group 



1 

• •• 

1 


390 

Kbowar. Cbitrall, or .Aruiya . 


• 

1 


1 



Dard Group .... 



3 

20 

8 


391 

Sbin& . .... 



1 

7 

1 


399 

Kssbrnlri .... 



1 

6 

1 

1 

... 

407 

KObisc&nl .... 



1 

7 

1 

... 


Indo-Aryan Branch 



17 

345 

19 

8 


Sanskrit ..... 



i 

! '** 


T 


Outer Sab-Branch 

North-Western Group . 



i 7 

! 3 

110 

31 

8 

2 

3 

o 

41C 

4r 

Lahni}& or W cstern Pafijabl 

Siadbi ..... 



i 1 

; 1 

24. 

7 

1 

1 

A 

2 

— 

Southorn Group 

• 

— 

1 1 

1 

39 

2 

1 









Dmn.8 OF LAKGCAGES XlOJ DIALrCTB, 


■117 


Serial 
Ho. ' 

yuae of or Dialect. 

NL'JMii 

•f: or MNor trs 

•' AMi l-Ut.lCT.-. 

Acoosai’a 

TOteSTsr. 

\ 

Awitrs-a 

) 

i 

to-’-rcsire*. 

\ ; 


455 1 

Mnrathf ...... 

« 

1 

.‘.p 

2 

•lO!) ! 

Siti^li.ilc'tc ..... 

• 


! t 

■ •1 

2 ' 

1 

Eastcvii Group .... 

• 

■i 

i 

4 

*• 

502 1 

Oriyji ...... 

• 

1 


1 

500 ; 

UiliArl ... . . 

• 


l!- ! 

1 

520 

Bcii<;.i]i ...... 


» 


1 

552 

Assamese ...... 


I 

s . } 

1 


Mediate Sub-Branch 

* 


j8 ; 


567 

Bnstern Hindi ..... 


1 

t" ' 

i 

2 


Inner Sub-Branch .... 


9 

217 1 

9 ■■ 


Central Group .... 


C 

ICI j 

a ■ 

581 

AVe.st'’rn Hindi . . • • • 

■ 


■•5' : 

1 ■ 

032 

Piifijfibi ...*■• 

“ 

1 

1'- ; 

1 

652 

Gujerali ...••• 


1 

i 

i 

j 

077 

Blrdi ... ... 

■ 


25 . 

1 

2 

4 

707 

KliAndOsi ..... 


1 

'• ! 

» 

712 

Ilfijiislliilni ... 


) 

55 1 

1 


Pnliarl Group .... 

• 

«» 

»> 

5(’* 

.'5 . 

781 

Uaetorn rnhfiri, KlmS'knrfi, or Nnip.'di 

• 

1 

1 , 

1 ■ 

781 

Ccntr.il PnliOrl ..... 

• 

) 

26 

J : 

8M 

'Wc'tcrn Pnlififi . • • 


1 

■;p 

i 


Unclasscd Languages • 


2 

19 

2 

hoO 

liurnsliasUi or Khajana * • • 


1 

! 

t 

853 

.-Vndnnianeyo . . • • • 


... 


\ 

851 

Gijisv Langiuages .... 


I 

18 

1 


Total for oil Indio 

( 

\ 

1 

179 

541 

IbS 


voi, I. TAJ.y I 


K# C/| 


Appendix IB.— Summary of the General Tables. 


KtTUBEB 07 Spsaeebs. 


Kame of Latigaage^Groixp. 


Austric Family 
Austro^Nesian Sub-Family 
Indo-Nesian Branch 
Malar Group 

Attstro-Asiatic Sub-Family 
Mon-Khmer Branch 
Mon* Khmer Group 
Palaung-TTa Group 
Khasl Group 
Nicobar Group . 

Munda Branch 
Karen Family . 

Man Family 
TifaetO'Chinese Family 
Siamese-Chinese Sub-Family 
Tai Group 

Tiheto-Burman Sub-Family 
Tibeto-Himalayan Branch 
Tibetan Group . 
Pronominalized Himalayan Gi 
Hon-Pronominalized Himalaya 


Sarrcy Sitlinates (ISfl). 


AccoTdiog to Census, 1521. 


Group 
lyan Group 


North Assam Branch 
Assam-Burmese Branch 

Bodo Group 
Naga Group 
Kacbin Group . 
Kuki-Cbin Group 
Burma Group 
LolO-ilos'o Group 
Sak (Lui) Group 

Dravidian Family 

Dravida Group . 
Intermediate Group 
Andhra Language 
North-Western Language 
Semi-Dravidian Hybrids 

Indo-European Family 
Aryan Sab-Family . 
Eranian Branch • 

Per.-ian Group . 

Easteni Group . 


3,052,046 

4,529,351 

» « • 

5,561 

... 

5,561 


5,501 

3,052,046 

4,523,790 

177,293 

549,917 

• ■ » 

189,263 

... 

147,889 

177,293 

204,103 


8,662- 

2,874,753 

3,973,873 

... 

1,114,026 


591 

1,984,512 

12,885,346- 

4,205 

926,335 

4,205 

926,335 

1,980,307 

11,959,011 

399,742 j 

440,263 

205,503 

231,885- 

93.978 1 

107,841 

100,250 

100,537- 

36,910 

80,482: 

1,543,655 

11,438,266 

618,659 

715,696 

292.799 

338,634 

1,920 

151,196 

567,625 

796,314 

62,652 

9,335,595 

... 

75,683 

... 

25,145 

53,073,261 

64,128,052: 

30,940,550 

37,285,594 

2,180,858 

3,056,598 

19,783,901 

23,001,492 

165,500 

184,368 

2,452 


231,874,403 ; 

232,852.817 

^.31,874,403 

232,852,817 

4,617,890 

1,987,943 

7,579 

G,26S 

4.610,311 

1,981,675 
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APPENDIX II. 

Iiist of Gramophone Records available at the time of writing this Volume. 

[Sets of those records linvc been deposited for the use of Students at the India 
Office Library, tlio British Museum, the Royal Asiatic Society, the School of Oriental 
Studies, the Bodleian Library, the University Libraries of Cambridge, Dublin, and 
Edinburgh, and the Institut do France.] 



iritli Srri.ll So. in 
Api«n(lix I. 


1 Province. 



Bistinguisbing No. of Record. 

3. 

.MOX-KHStfiR. 

Mon or Tnlajiig . 


. Burma 

• 


5501-AK., 5510-AK. 

•t. 

Knlntr Pnlanng . 

• 

. Do. 

« 

• 

5498-AK., 5527-AK. 

7. 

Danniv 

• 

« Do. • • 

• 

• 

5525^-AK. 

15. 

MO^JPA. 

Snntfrit 


. : Bihar and Oriesa 



3207.T., 8298-y., 3801-Y. 

IG. 



.1 Do. 



8290-y., 8291-T., 3292-T., 3303-T., 

19. 



. Ccnlral Fiovinccs 



3305- Y., 3306- Y. 

5460-AE., 6461-AK. 

SO. 

ITo 


. Bihar and Orissa 



3294- Y., 3295- Y., 3296- r., 3299- Y.,. 

25. 

Konv.'i 


. Central Provinces 


• 

S300-Y. 

5457- AK., 6458- AK., 5459- AK. 

2(;. 

Korku 


Do. 


• 

6477- AK., 5478-AK., 5479-AK., 5488-AE. 

27. 

Klmpu 

• 

. Bihar and Orissa 


• 

8289-y., 3293- y. 

29. 

Siivam 

• 

. Madras 



136-AK., 137-AK. 

30. 

Gndnlxi 


. Central Provinces 



6471-AK., 5472- AK. 


Do. 


. Jlndnis 



139-AK., 140-AK., 141-AK. 

32. 

KAREN. 

Bwe . 


, Bnrma 



6511-AK. 

32. 

Knronni (Red Karen) 


. Do. 



5503-AK., 6515- AK. 

33. 

Knrenbyn (While Karon) 

. Do. 



5514-AK. 

34. 

Sgnw 

. 

. ' Do. 



5505- AK., 5507-AE. 

35. 

Pwo*. • 

. 

. Do., . . . 



6504-AK., 5506-AK. 

35. 

Mopwii 


. 1 Do. 



5512-AE. 

36. 

Tnnngili” 

• 

• 1 Do. • » 

i 



5500- AK. 
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APPEKDIX ir. 


Langnage, 
with Seri J No. in 

Appendix L 

Provinoe. 

Distinguishing Eo. of Becord. 

E ARB JT— “<!0 w ^ • 







S7. Padanng .... 

Burma 

• 

• 

• 

• 

55ie-AK. 

39, Gheko .... 

Do, 

- 

• 

. 

• 

5517-AK. 

41*. Wewaw .... 

Do. 

« 

• 

• 

• 

5518- AK. 

TAI. 







47. Khun .... 

Do. 

• 


• 

. 

55134-AK. 

49. Shan .... 

Do, 

• 

• 

• 

• 

5308-AK., 5509-AK, 

TIBETO-BUEMAlir. 







111. Gnrnng .... 

United Pro-rinceB 

• 


6951-AK. 

114. Uagarl .... 

Do. 



• 


6950- AK. 

115. Eewrarl .... 

Do, 





6952- AK. 

■204. Ohingpaw .... 

Bnrma 

« 

• 

• 

* 

5519-AK,, 5522- AK. 

219. Lai 

Do. 

• 


• 

• 

5533-AK. 

255. Tauiigtha .... 

Do, 

* 

• 

• 


5531-AK., 6632-AK. 

{P) 256. Southern Chin . . 

Do. 

• 

• 

« 


5502-AK. 

263. Mam 

Do. 

• 

• 

• 


5520-AK, 

265. BnrmeEc .... 

Do. 

• 

« 



5497-AK. 

266. Arakanese .... 

Do. 


• 



5499-AK. 

267, Tanngyo . . . , 

Do. 

• 

• 



5523- AK. 

268, Intl^a . . . . 

Do. 


• 



5524- AK. 

269. Danu . . . . 

Do. 

- 

• 



5526- AK, 

270. Tavoyan . . . , 

Do. 


• 



5530.AK. 

272*. Fhnn . . . . 

Do. 





5528-AK., 6529-AK, 

272*. Taw 

Do. 


• 



5634-AK. 

275, Lisu (Lis'aw) . . 

Do. 


• 



5521-AK 

DRAVIDIAK. 







2S5, Tamil 

Madras 

• 

• 

• 

• 

142-BK., 143-BK., 148-BK, 149-BK. 

287. Koram . . • , 

Do. 

. 

« 

• 

• 

154-BK. 

239. Irnla . . 

Do. 

• 

« 

• 

• 

128-AK., 130-AK., ISl-AK. 

290. Kaauva . . . 

Do. 

• 

» 

• 

• 

126- AK., 127-AK. 




IilST OF GBAHOFHONB BECOKDS. 
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Lnngnngc, 
iritb Serial No. in 
.Appendix I. 

Prorinco. 

Distingnisbing No. of Brcord. 


DBA VIDIAN— eon id. 






293. 

Malaya]aoi . 


■ 

Madins . . 


• 

113-AE., 114-AK., 144-BK., 145-BK., 

160-BE., J5I-BK., 156-BK., 157-BE. 

296. 

Eiinarese 



Bombay . . 



5535- AK., 5536- AK., 5537- AK. 


Do. 



Madras 



14fi-BE.. 147- BE., 152-BE. 

298. 

Baraga . 


• 

Do. 



115.AE., 120-AE. 

299. 

Kni-ninba . 



Do. 



129- AE. 

301. 

Ko^gn 



Do. 



118-AE., 119-AE. 

302. 

Tnln . 


• 

Do. 



116- AE„ 117-AE., 132.AE., I33-AE. 

CO 

o 

CO 

Toda . 



Do. 



122- AE„ 123-AK. 

304. 

Eote . 


. 

Do, 

• 


124-AE., 125-AE, 

305. 

Kni'n^ 



Bihar and Orissa 

• 


3302- Y. 

308. 

Eni . 


• 

Madras 

* 


134-AE., 1.15-AE., 138-AE. 

309. 

Eolaml 



Central Provinces 

• 

• 

5482- AE., 5483- AE. 

313. 

60];i4i 


• 

Do. 


• 

6466-AE., 5467-AE. 

317. 

Maria . 


« 

Do. 


• 

5462-AE., 546a-AE. 

318, 

Parjl 


* 

Do, 

• 


5468-AK., 5469- AE. 

319. 

Telngn . 


• 

Do. 

• 

• 

5475- AE,. 5476-AE. 


Do. 



Madras 

• 

• 

169BE., 164-BE., 165-BK. 


INDO-ABYAN. 






... 

Sanekrit 



United Frorinces 

• 

• 

6954-AE., 6955-AE., 6956-AK., 6957- 
AK. 


Vedio Sanskrit 






6953-AE. 

445. 

Sindlil 



Bombay . 


• 

5702- AK., 5703-AK., 5704- AK. 

447. 

Sirdiki Sindkl 



Do. 

« 

< 

5706- AK. 

448. 

Thaioll 


' 

Do. 


• 

6705- AK. 

455. 

Mardtlil 



Do. 



5540-AN., 5541-AK,, 5542-AE. 


Do. 



Madras 



162BK., 163-BE. 

477. 

BerdrI M^a&i 



Central Provinces 


. 

5493- AK., 5494-AK. 

478. 

NflgpnrI Maratki 



Do. 



6489-AK, 5490- AE, 

481. 

Mixed Marathi of Ohhitidw 
(? GOvari). 

ara 

Do. 



5484- AK., 5485- AK. 

490. 

Hal*bl 

• 


Do. 


• 

5464- AK., 5465- AK. 





appendix n. 


Iiangaage, 
with Serial No. in 
Appendix I. 


Province. 


Dietinguishing No. of Becord. 


IN DO-AEY AN — contd, 
494. EOnka^i . 

602. OpiyS 
607. Maithill . 

516. MagaM 
619. fibojpnri . 


526. Nagpurin . 

569. Baghell 

572. ChbaiiiBgarbl , 

685. Ui-dfl (Delhi) . 

Drclfi (Lnoknow) 
586. Hind! (Agro) 
Hindi (Benares) 
592. Bi-aj Ehakha . 

604. Knunnjl . . 

610, Bundfil! 



Do. ... 

. Central Frovinces 

652. 

Gujarati 

. Bombay « . 

674. 

Pnt“niill . . 

. Madras 

677. 

Blull (Gujariitl) 

. Bombay 


Bhili (Marathi) . 

. Do. 

707. 

Khiindgsl . 

- Do. 

764. 

MOwatl . . ' , 

. Delhi . 

759, 

Ahirwuti . . . 

• Do. 

770, 

Nimadt , , 

. Central Provinces 

781. 

Khiis-kuru . 

. United Provinces 

786. 

Knmnnnl . 

. Do. 

sot. 

Gni'hwuli . . . 

Do. 

S16. 

Jannsuri 

• 1 Do, 


. Bombay , 

. Bihar and Orissa 
Do. 

. ! Do. 

t 

. I Do. 

1 

I 

Diiited Pix)vinoea 

• Bihar and Orissa 
I Central Provinces 
I United Provinces 

. Central Provinces 
. Delhi 

. United Provinces 

• Do. 

Do. 

• Do. 

> Do. 

. Do. 


. 6538-AK., 6539-AK,- 

. 6690-AK., 6596-AK. 

. 6589-AK., 6695-AK;, 

. 6585-AK., 6591-AK. 

. 6.586-AK., 6587-AK., 6592-AK;., 6593- 
AK. 

. 6964-AK., 6965-AK,, 6968-AK., 6969- 
AE. 

. 6588-AK., 6594-AK. 

. 5491-AK., 6492-AK. 

. 6972-AK., 6973-AK. 

, 5473.AK., 5474- AK 
. 6826-AK., 6826-AK. 

. 6974-AK., 6975-AK. 

. 6960- AK„ 6961- AK. 

, 6966-AK., 6967-AK. 

. 6968-AK., 6969-AK. 

. 6962-AK., 6963-AK, 

, 6970-AK., 6971-AK. 

. 6480-AK., 5481-AK. 

. 6696-AK., 6697- AK., 6698- AK, 

, 160-BK., 161-BK. 

. ■ 5609- AK., 5700- AK., 670 1 -AK. 

. 6644- AK., 5547-AK., 5648-AK. 

. 5543-AK., 5545- AK., 6546-AK. 

, 6827- AK., 6838- AK. 

. 6828- AK., 6837- AK. 

. 6486-AK., 6487-AE. 

. 6948-AK., 6949-AK. 

. 6946-AK,, 6947-AK. 

. ! 69‘^AK., C945-AK. 

. ! 6943-AK. 


APPENDIX III 


Index of Language>names. 


NOTE 


The following Index contains all the language-names occurring in the pages of the Linguistic 
Survey, with references to the place or places where each is mentioned. For the sake of completeness 
I have added all other names of Indian languages that I have collected from many different sources 
and more especially from the Census Seports of 1891, 1901, 1911 and 1921. I must specially ack- 
nowledge my indebtedness to the excellent Glossary of Obscure Language-names.- given by Hr. 
Sedgwick as Appendix B. of the 1921 Bombay Census Bepoit. "With its aid, supplemented by 
further information kindly supplied by him, I have been able to clear up many points that had 
hitherto been doubtful. 

A Linguistic Survey of Burma has been begun, and a valuable preliminaiy list of the 
languages spoken in that Province has already been issued. With the permission of the Government 
of Burma, I have incorporated in the present Index the names of many languages mentioned in that 
list. As these names were not recorded in the Linguistic Survey of India, — which did not extend to 
Burma, — their inclusion will greatly eiihance the completeness of this Index. 

The only contraction in this Index that needs explanation is the letter L. which appears fre- 
quently in the 7th column. This means the Standard last of Words and Sentences which is appended 
to each group of languages throughout the Survey. 
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appendix m. 


Irtnspisga or Dialoct* 


Xnsjter io 
Cbi'iCsd 
Lut. 


AlisOTfOiyt 

AVer 

Aia B5S or BatbiJ 

Aching cr CJjs? - 

Atcib Kisj3c 

Mhii, or Giro stai'liid 
diaStct. 

A'iivs ... 
AAhcri . . . 

.... 

Aimaizt . . . 

Adiid'.isciii • ■ 

AfghSnt 


Afjit.nlsi«.a-E4!Bf!iutan 

•nVsKint- 


1S5 


123 


725 


133 


ScjnrzB or SrrAszEt 

WhEB* BtAW WITH JS TBB 
LiyciTiano Suetet. 

Arccrdtcg 
to the ^ 
Idrpiistxe 
inrvevo 

According 
to the 
Cenms of 
1921. 

1 

Volume. 1 Part. 

« 

Page. 

35,000 


in 

IX 

t 

|6S,61,13i(L.) 



HI 

H 

1 

332 

170 

13,317 

ni 

X 

563,531,623(1,.) 

2,000 


IX 

u 

90.93 



III 


^ 352 



HI 

XX 

63 

55,100 

... 

■ HI 

u 

6S. 73, 133 (L.) 

» 




... 

**> 


... 

VH 

... 

■ 331 

... 

... 

: — 

... 

... 

... 

... 

— 

— 

1 *** 

1 

J 

... 


! ... 

1 

• .» 

» 

i • ■" 


; 


» 


... 

' 



• ••• 


Beuaess. 


AfrUl 


JfilOMl . 1,S31,67S i 


; 3 


3S3 


4S 


A dialect of Giro (m),spolten in A«ain (Garo Hills) 
and Bengal (Mrmensingh). 

Another name for Banpara (17^. 

A Tibeto-Bnrman langoogc, JTorib Assam gronp, spoiut 
in East Assam ontsJdo settled British _ TerritocT. 
The Census figures include speaVers of Miri {12-1). 

A form of the Sirohl suh^'alect (726) of the Mirwari 
(713) dialect of Bajaathani (712). 

The Chinese name for JfaingSia (260). 

Another name for Giro (13-1). 

A dialect of Giro, spohen in Assam (Garo Hills and 
ricinitj'). 

Another name for hlalajalam (203), need in Coorg. 

A form of Hal'hl (-190). 

A form of ‘Hindi* reported in the Baroda Census 
Eeport for 1691. 

Beported in the Bomhar Census Eeport for 1691 as a 
form of Pashto (337). 

E<-ported in the Bomhsy Census Report for 1921 as 
a corrupt Hacarete (296) spoken bj- members of a 
irat deriag tribe in Dharwar, CJ. HaRnshihdrl. 

A name sometimes nsed for Pashto (337). 


A snVgronp of the Eastern group of the Etonian 
branch of the Aryan sab-family of the Indo-Euro- 
pean family of languages. The Surrey figures for 
I this sah-group mclude speakers of languages who lire 
' outside British India, in countries not subject to the 
operations of the Ceasos. 

Asah-dialcct of the Xortb-Eastern dialect (SSS) of 
Pashto (337). 


Anis&c • • • 


... 

- . ■ 

... 



( 

i 

A form of Urdu (555) reported In the Bombay Census 
Eeport for 1691. 

Aj?*7X « « • a 


-402 

22,526 

* 

VH 

••• 

61, 63, 95 j 

i 

A salrdialect of the Xonkan standard dialect_(457) of 
hJarathi (455). It is spoken by the .^arJs of 
Koiaho. 

/.^tU 0 • m 

1 

23 

1,616 

521 . 

IV 

... 

j 

135 , A dl&Iect of Kbomrsn (11), a llandA lacgcAge, spoheix 

# ^ xs Cbota UTo^nr. 



... 

... 

.. 

- 

„ 1 

1 


A name sometimes nsed for Marweii (713). 




... 

... . 

... 

... 

1 

i 

... 1 A corruption of ‘Afehani,’ r.<. Pafhta (337). Used 

. IB M&dr&s. 

.'.rhir . 





vr 

... j 

152 ^ 

, 

A form of th© Jofar (565) sch’^ialoct of Bach^ 
(559), Spolcen hi B&sda, U. P, 

A*r.<7s-h • • 

* i 


- 

... 

IV 

*.• t 

135 

Another spelling of Agatia (23). 

Ahs • • . 




1 

... 

wm 

\ 

... 

A Lola language spoken beyond the Burma frontier m 
Western China. 

• « 



... 

- 

T 

. 1 
x 

« 

393 

Another name for Assamese (352). 

Ah-raVa 

• 

... 

... 

... 

... 

••• » 

kS* 

Too samo £4 Ah^Tas). 

AUriai 

• 


... 

... 

IX 

XU 1 

203 

Another name for KhindeTT (797), 

Viri . 

* 




IX 

X 

53 (Gr.), 210, 
255, 263, 305 
(L-J. 

Anoftw name for the standard snh-diaicct of MSlri 
(<61). 

A*.!,** cr A/irl 

• 

<.70 

CVOO 


IX 

m 

5,63 

T'o^ 

> III, Pfirt 1, p. Ih3. •' 


• 


> 

... 

IX 

u 

49 

Another name for Ahinratl (75Dj. 

Ai-a’^ cc UirwT.*! 


7» 

•145 Of, . 


: IX 

u 

3,43,49, 233 

A roWialcet of Xorth-East/^ (753), ESjosthanj ms) 

Spoken m the South-East Panjab. ' 



il 


— 

1 “ 

_ 

Cl, 67, El, 214 
(h.). 

A Taj (Siamrae-Chmese) language formerly spoken in 
Asx3>m* ZtoxT cacticcta 

A'-*-?-* 

• 

«• 



I 

f ~ 

1 

1 ... 

~ 

“ Ahxrfgl, an^jthcr itttc© for KhaodHi 

(d07). 



INDEX OF LANGUAGE-NAMES. 


m- 



I 

fOMBEU OB SfEAZEBS. 

■Whebe beam witb nf the 
L lHODISraO Sdetei. ■ 


liMiguago or Dialect. 

'Tnniber in 
Classified 
List. 

According 
to the 
[linguistic 
Snn’oy. 

According 
to tho 
CensQs of 
1921. 

Volume. 

Part. 

Page. 

Beuabes. 

. • • 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

A language, prohahl^* Suld-Chin, reported is tho 
Burma Linguistic Survey as spoken by 3,400 people 
in tbe Chin Hills. It is corttunly not the same os the 
Abor (123) spoken in Assam. 

Almol • • 

237 

7S0 

887 

Ill 

iti 

3,181,214, 293 
(L.). 

A Knki'Cbin language spoken in Manipur. The 
Survey dgnres are merely a rough estimate. 

Alton * • 

1 

1 

so 

200 


11 

... 

63, 193 

A dialect of Shun (49) spoken in Assam. Also called 
'Sham Bodn.* 'Sham' Is Assamese for 'Sbdn,*an(i 
'Doan * is Assamese for 'forei^ tongue.' 

\ 

Ajirl of Hazara • 

778 

23,619 

" 

IX 

iv 

10. 911, 949, 965 
(L.). 

A sub'dialect of the Gujorl dialect (^6) of Udjastbdnx 
(712). Spoken in Hazara and Sunt. Tho Survey 
figures include the speakers of Gujorl of Hazara 

(777). 

Ajinor snV’dioloct • 

718 

208,700 

... 

IX 

ii 

74 

A Bab*dia]ect of the 3fdrtvap dialect (7l3) of Bdjo* 
sthani (712). It is spoken in Ajmoro. 

Ajmori < . • j 

749 

111,600 

... 

IX 

ii 

31,200 

A 8nb>diSleet of Central Sastem (740) Bujostbani 
(712). It is ^oken in Ajmere. 

Akft or llrnseo 

122 

20 

71 

111 

i 

668, 622 (L.) 

A language of the North Assam group of tho Ubeto* 
Barman soh-family. Mainly spoken outside British 
Territory beyond the Assam frontier. 

ji,ka (Akha) or Kaiv 

276 


34,265 

III 

Iti 

SS3 

This language does not fall uritfain the scope of this 
Survey. In tho Burma Linguistic Survey it is re- 
ported to be bpoken by 33,665 people in tho Southern 
Shan States. In tho Census of 1921 it is classed as 
belonging to tbe Lolo-Mos'o group. See remarks under 
that group. The name is spolt *Akba' in the 
Gazetteer of Upper Barma, Part I, Vol, J, p. $9:i. 

_AkO . . • • 

377a 


al 

111 

in 

3S3 

This language does not fall uithin the scope of this 
Survey. In the Burma Linguistic Snrx'ey it is re- 
ported to be spoken in the Hengtung Southern Shan 
State. In the Census of 1921 it is classed as belong- 
ing to tho Lolo-Mo»*o group. See remarks under coat 
group. 

jvibo- • • * 

A-mSk * • • 

... 

ee. 

... 

*•« 

... 


•** 

Incorrect for HaPbt (iOO). 

A MdU'Khmer dialect spoken in tho Kengtung Southern 
Shan State (Burma). 


192 

725 


III 

u 

380 

A dialect of Mikir (159) spoken in Assom. 

,An . 0 • • 

Anul . « • • 

247 

750 

3,065 

III 


3, 181, 272, 295 
(L.). 

Another name for Ann (258). 

An Old Huki language spoken in Manipur. Tho 
Survey figures are admittedly a rough estimate. 

Antiola • • • 

Atittrya or Polindi 

An£w“15. or BhathSlo • 

/ 

680 

6S8 

43,500 

... 

IX 

IX 

ifi 

a 

6,47 

388 

Anow'la (658). 

Spoken in Bewa Hantba. A form of Bhill (G77). 

A dialect of Gojarfitl (652) spoken by Anaold of 
Balsar in Surat. 

Andamanoso • 

8S3 

... 

580 

... 

... 

... 

An unclassed language. Spoken in tho Andamans. 
Not dealt >vitb In this Survey. 

Andhra • • • 

Andhra Group 


19,783,901 

23,601,492 

lY 

IV 

... 

576 

284 

Another namo for Telogu (319). 

One of tho groups of tho Dravidian family of lan- 
guages. ^ 

Anilro . 

279 

... 

... 

III 

ni 

48,45(L.) 

One of tho Xifii (2TS) languages, belonging to tho 
Hhoto-Burman sub-family, but tho exact grouping of 
fvhich is uncertain. It is closely related to Songmai 
(279) and Kadu (281). 

Angiimi 

154 

35,410 

43,050 

III 

ii 

193, 203, 20 «. 
216 (L.). 

A langooge of the l\*cstem sub-group of the Naga 
group of languages. In Vol. Ill, Fart u, p. 2C5, it 
is compared with Ao. Spoken la the Ntiga Hills, 
Assam. 

Angka • • 

.Ang-ka 


... 


III 

i 

573 

Another name for Aka (122). 

A Mon-Khmer dialect sicken in the KengtuDg Southern 
Slian State. 








Anotficr namo fir Intba (263) , q.r. 

Ang-sa • * 

Angwunkn or Tablong 

173 

5,000 

... 

III 

a 

193, 329, 331, 
342 (L.). 

An Eastern JTaga Irngnairo spoteo in t'jo Xagn TUllt, 
Assam, and leyon 1 tho frontier. Tho Sorroy fiptres 
inolade speol-ora of Tamln (171). 

AVnnamesc • 

.| ... 

1 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

This language was formerly cla»«cd as 5roa-Kbio<^. 

It ha mixed form or speech, and u ninr dossed as 
Toi. 


— — 3 M S5 






m 


appendix in, 


jjojjcaje or KsIecU 


btrsssss or Sssaseesj 


Xmob^rin] 

Q}s@£ed 

lost- 


AnJarbeoior Aateidell . 

PstbS • 

Am . . • • 

Asas^ 

Anj-a Tajok 

AO or HaSgorris . 

Apbloas 

Apr^ 

Arakane^ or bIsgH 

Ansga . . 

A» Tcl: . . 
Arwa or Arara , 
ArHat 

, . . 

ArJeag 

AirsTS , , 

ArajU , 

Arsier 

Arrl . , 

Arjaa Ssb-fsBsSr 

irre cr it* . 

A-ak . . . 

An=I . . 

X«>.i==? .' . 


Aii5 cr Aib5-io , 

Asi Lcpal . 

AiVCti cr A>kC’;i;a 

A«a=:-Bir=>«r<« Braach 


SoS 


16S 


AecooJSi^ 
to the 
jAngmstie 
Snrrey. 


According 
to the 
Ceasnsof 
ISal. 


712 


15,500 , 30.142 


2S3 


Whebe bsaet nti g g see 
T.T vgrtsnc ScsTEX. 


Tolnmc. 


IX 

VI 

ni 


Part. 


ni 


44.661 304,549 


X 

ra 


^ I 


Page. 


Remaecs. 


69,70 

149 

329 


193. 265, 269. 
292 (L.). 


379 


rv ... 


i 

. i 


ni 

vni 


in 


231,874.403 232,S32;S17 


I 


352 


1 


I 


A»'ar:rw 

A»^.tr.i.r, jLrt 


501 ! 10,S« I 

i ! 

) 

, ; l,5tS,535 H,JSS,235 


! 

I , j 

i , I 

172 i l.«7,5.*2' A727,32S; 


Tin 


m 

HI 

IS 


29S 


I 

I 

H ! 2,29,66 


! 

a 331 
53 ! 352 

I 


»r 


110.244 


.rj t 

S 


6:99:0 : - 

< 


v i 

V 


5 

i 

i 2,393 


3SO 

2,133 


411,433(1..) 


Another nanse for Braj BbakhS (592). 

A variety of Gahora (564). 

A Soathem Chin langnage, Tvhidi does not fall sritbin 
the scope of this Sarrey. In the Idngdstic Survey 
of Burma, it is said to he spoken hy 6S4 people in 
Xorthem Atakan. 

The same as Xunp (277a}, g.r. 

A name used in Burma for YQnnanecc. 

A Ceatril Saga language spoken in the Saga Hills, 
Assam. 

A sahdialect of P<vo Karen (35), reported in the Ion- 
guisSc Survey of Burma aa spoken in the Thatone- 
District. This lansnage did not fall irithin the scope 
of this Sarrey. 

Another, and more correct, spelUnn of the name Afridi 
(345). s-r. 

This language belongs to the Bnrma poap of the- 
Assam-Barmese Bmnch of the Tibeto-Borman lan- 
cnaces. Being mainly spoken in Burma, it did not 
i mll^thintbe scope of this Survey. In theBuram 
Linguistic Survey it is reported as spoken by 462,413 
people, principally ia Akyab, Sanloway, asd*Bassrin. 

Another spelling of Ercga, j-r. So reported from tue- 
Chhattisgarh Feudatory States. 

A form of Tain (302). 

Another name for Tanul (2S5). 

A Gipsy language reported in the Bombay Ceases 
Beport for 189L Xot since identiSed. 

The same as Arye, a name sometimes given to Alararhb 
(455) in Soutlhem India. 

Another name for Mikir (IK). 

Another name for Khonar or Chitrall (390). 

DIro. 


A form of Pashto (337) reported in the Bomhay Censas- 
Eeport for IKl, bat not siace traced. 

Aaother name for £mpSo (IS3). 

Toe saaie as Arava. j.r. 

A sab-family of the Inio-Earopean Faaiilv of laa- 
guages. 

'Aryan,' a name sometimes given to Ifsrathl (4S3) ia 
Soathem India. 

Another i»me for Kada (251). 

A rauie sometimes used outside Assam for Assamese 
(552). 

A Kafr langcage spokea in KaSristSa, beloaaina to-- 
the Dardicor Pifada Bmsri] of the Aryan lammaaes. 
It is spoken oatade British Territory, and abthiag 
b knorm about it. The naare is better spelt A'hfco 
see Addenda Slajeta, p. 24S, where more iaiorsSfior- 
is gives abont the language. 

Another name for Kbyaag or Sh5 (25S). 

Another name for Sri (251), g.r. Cf. Atsi. 

A sab-dialect of the Kamaani (7S5) dialect of Cen*-aJ' 
Pahiii (7S4). Spoken ia Almors. 

A braach of the Tibeto-Barmaa sab-fiim51v of the 
Tibeto-Cldnese famSy of languages. It is ^kea in 
Assam and Barms, and is dealt with ia Paris u and iii 
most of the speakc.~« 
are ia Burma, this Survey fid uot take counisiaee 
of them, and this aceounts for the difference 'beiireoa 
the Survey Egures tad those of the Census. 

I A ccmler of the E!i,.rem Group of the Outer Sab- 
I Errach of tie Indo-Arj^ia Isaccacos, 

xt 


X c^,C9?>4S7 (L-V Tbs stc.n5ard of A#aaac«e (552). 



. AjePEmix m. . 


■SVHrtE nEiiT ■wna rs ihe 
mrsB or ferr-iSEES. i^orrstic ScETsr. 


J yB£:5w>r is j 

c? ^ Cis«i'.6'<l I According * According* 

f t to t!io to the 

I i Iiinmiistic j Cm<ns of 

i ! {SarvoT. j 19:1. I 


Voicme.| Part. 


Heiubse. 


liiiln'.il • 

IJvMit 


jiirrJ 

or IS'-rblSal 


. i 55G I 


! I 

t!09 ; 11,103 ; 


r.'r'.iti . 

o20 ! 

22.193 j 

{ 

ni. Biclcl- 

^j9 

i 

•1,612,755 1 

lL'.i:.dl,cr UiwiX. 


li'.rf ■?.■> tl’; . 

SCO 1 

3,f«,120 

l''vV;i(3) . 

613 

33,000 




MeU 

... 


1'. Aliai • 

as. 

aaa 

. . . 

ea. 

... i 

J'.'rla't 

\ 

I 

! 

• * { 

IVgrlisl . . 

i ... 

1 

... 1 

I 

B'rtl . . . . 

i ?;;< 

) 

\ 

557,359 

li. Ti * f i ftrllls . 

1 

i 

1 r..'..o>o 


I 

t 

) >» i'; I 11-.'. ‘ 


; I 

is:-."-*'! 


V t I *••.*« 

4 < • . . V 


X 3.52? 

! n- 10? 

IX ir 2S0, 326 

III j 86 


IX 1 ir 1 5S6 


ir 3?-l. 495, S31 
(L.). 

... 1,18,122 


18,122,260(1,.) 


A Gipsr dialect loentianej in the 1891 Central Pror- 
inces Cenans Bcport. Xot snce identified. Perhaps 
only another spelling ol Badaga, f.f. Tclngn (319), 

A dialect of Persian (331) spoken in Badakfashan. Also 
mneh nsol in Kahnl. 

Xame of a snlwaste speaking Koda (19). 

A SDbJialeft of the Gayhwali dialect (SOI) of Central 
PaharX (78^1). Spoken in Garhnnl. 

A cormption of ‘Bod-skad* or ‘the langnage of 
j Tn»t.’ This name i« sometimes need instead of 
I ‘S’yamkat,' for the Bhotiu of Coper Kanatrar 
1 ( 61 ). 
i 

TJie game as TTag*^i (/05), j.c, 

j A form of Ha^arir} (S23) epolcen in the Binjab State 
j of n^^hal and it* vidnity* 

t ’ A dWeet of H'estcm Paharl (Sid) sitoken in Bashat 
i (Simla liills) and neigbhonrhood. 

1 A diaiecl of Kastem Hindt (537), the only langnage of 
I the liMiate Branch of the indo..lLryan langnascs. 

I It is spoken in Bagbeikhand and in the sonth-east of 
I thoP. P. 

I J The standard snlxiialeet of the BaghcII dialect (530) of 
; lastcm Hindi (557). Spoken in Kaghclkhand. 

I 

1 A snlr^alcct of the Bnndeli dialect (610) of 'Westem 
Hindi It is a mired form of speech found in 
. Chbindrnim iC. P.). 


ir Addenda to n. 
: 613. 


... 152 

ii 16. 130, 1-17 

i 731, 7W 


ir 715 
... 32S..13J 

t 323 

i lO.lCJ.IOj 


i t. 


J Another name for BaghSl! (5S9), 

1 . , A dialect of Sdehi (819). * 

I 

; Another name for Baghnli, j.r. 

' Another name for Bengali (329). 

. Another name for Xuhari (693). 

j -Hhrm of t^ J&tar saWblcct (565) of Bagheli (559). 
[ Spoken in Banda (U. P.). 

JAsa^l^ of the MS.-a-5rI dialect (713) of P.3ia. 

Spoken in Bikaner (liajpatana) and 
I •'.“li. x'aojab. • 

I.A^form of the stapdanl (633) dialect of Paniax, 
(2Vajab) and neigliboar* 

; Gwalior to the Gipsr langoago of 

BMHs.* It is distinct 
' tho nanjo of the 

<au«cct IS proUibly froai ft, 

A form of FtskCtl fSJOj). 

S’totc (Panjab). Tlie 

inTiS^XWaTndst;.' IWdcht 

l»lo} i.-oicn in |.,e Pabanalp-r }.(at« (Ponjab). 

% dW«t (5«2) of 

Tarsi 

v.l'“ 7P-.>nsrms„ lL,4a^ 

Ti , TJ~ , tf » ,-ets. rf {,„ p., 

’‘hi .. tsa a d t tf OitVsli (tt/j. 

. .\ .'.-1-- , * IW J y.,, , y ^ Pa-l -sK 

, O.; .? Isr-tra;, V, . i, 5r_ “ * 





appendix m, 


- -- - 

'XCMBTO or Seeaxebs. 

WbEBE MAI.T TOCH IS- IHB 
Lxeoeisiic SuBi'Er. 



j 

f nailer in) j 

CInwfed j According According 
List. to the ( totlio i 

1 Linstiistic i Censos of 

1 Survey, j 1921. 

'’olninc. 

F&rt, 

Page. 

Rem ABES. 


! 

1 

... 

V 

III 

1 

i 

11 

5S5 

Anothor namo for Bonguli (o29}. See Bangala. 

Another namo for Dafla (125). 

I'lErrSbi 

... 

... 

... 

IX 

i 

395 

The local name for the Eonanjl (604) spoken in parts 
of Hardoi (U. P.). 

rr.njira 

ranjlrl cr LftVjSnl • 

t 

... . 

771 ; 

i 

j 

J 

158,500 ' 

1 

... 

XI 

IX 

XI 

Hi 

121 

235 

2. 6 

A form of Xatl (867). 

A dialect of Rajasthani (712). Spoken, nnder mrions 
names, all over India, hy a rmndering tiibe. The 
difference hetn-een the Surrey fignres and the Census 
is dne to differences of classification. 

IJrnjari no* of Tanjab or 
ticj*.rat. 

773 '; 

1 

1 

1 

1 

13l)8ao J 

( 

1 

I 


IX 

iu 

259,276(0. P.), 
261 (Bemr), 
272 (Bomla}-), 
285 (tr. P.), 
817 (L.). 

A form of Ban jar! (771). QC. LahhSnl of Panjah and 
Gnjarat. 

iJanjvt* • • • 

1 

227 , 

800 

3 

in 

it! 

3,107, lU, 161 
(L.). 

A langnago of the Central Chin snh-gronp of the 
Knki-Chin languages. Spoken in the Chittagong 
Hill Tracts (Bengal). 

IlisVCt! 

dCS 

1,7S7 

... 

VII 

— 

61, 61, 128 

A snVdialcct of the Konkan standard dialect (457) of 
SlarathI (456). It is a raiiety of Sangamesrar! (467) 
nsed % Mnsalmans (I'ol. VII, p. 128). 

Da/Ja • • • 


«•* 


V 

i 


Another name for Bengali (529). See Bahgala. 

ll&ooo inlnlUlccb • 

3i9 


.«« 

X 

... 

69 

A form of tho Sonth-IVestem dialect (348) of Pa?lit6 
(337). Spoken by the edneated in Banna District. 

Itannucht tab-iUolect « 

SSI 


-• 

X 

... 

... 

A form of the South-Western dialect (34S) of Fo^^to 
(337). Spoken by tho nnedneated of Bannn Bistnet. 
It is tho true local ^lect. 

tUnsT»Ui . . . 

... 

... 

•«« 

... 

... 

... 

A form of Opya (502) mixed with Telngn (319) used 
hy iieople of the Chachadi (Poroja) caste, in the 
Madras Presidency. 

Itjsj-i . . . 

««• 

... 

1 ••• 

... 


•>* 

A furm of Zayein (41), ;.r. 

]tin|ftr4 . . • 

176 

1,C00 

1 

j 

Ill 

a 

193, 329, 832, 
243 (L.). 

An Eastern XigS Tibcto-Bnrman langmige spoken 
beyond the frontier of Hortb>East Assam. Tho 
Surrey fignres also inclndc speakers of MhtonU (176) 
and Mobongia (177). - 

r-'.apr; < . . 



1 

! - 

VI 

... 

155 

Another name for BanSpharl (566). 


... 

... 

1 ... 

... 

... 

... 

A name sometimes gi\-cn to alSlTi (760), g.r. 

ll«sin 

• •• 


1 

1 "• 



... 

Another name for GSri, g.r. 

tUnjrarp, Baa^rlo, (ft 
V.aajcV:. 

... 

j 

1 

J 

1 

... 

... 

... 

A form of Zayein (41), g.r,, spoken in the Sonthem 
Slian State of Loi Long. 

I'l-fi • • 

e?i 

1 43j000 

- 

IX 

Hi 

6,174,176, 230 

(I..). 

1 A_ dialect of Bhili (677), spoken by a wandering tribe 
in the Panjah, Rajpntana, and the U. P. 



) 

i 

XI 

... 

12 

• * . 

Url, I5*!\ tf Ktir. 
Klt'Ail 

127 

27S.231 

i 

271,012 

III 

ii 

2, 4, 6, 132, (L.), 
195, (Compara 
tWe Vocal- 
olary). 

A taagnage of the Bil}A group ,.of the Assam*Bunncse 
■ brsneh of the nbeto-Burman 8ui>*faui!Iy. Spokou 

I in West Assam. 

1 

1 A'\ np 

• 

, < 

111 

■ 

i1 

2.11 

2 

' A gronp of the Atsam.Burmcc branch of the Tiheto* 

1 Berman sob-family of the Xihcto..Chincsc bngnages. 

1 l-l, Mt: Url 

tr-i 

; iT^aj 

lit 

i 

5,132 (L.) 

I The standard dialect of Xo. 127. 



J 7.*?i ’ ... 

IX 

ii 

450, M5, 599 

1 

; A a'lbsliaVrt of the KiBthali dialect (821) of Western 
s Fahari (814). Spoken in Jnbbal Slate and neigh- 
] bonrhood in the Simla Hills 

! »•; . 

• 

1 

) 

VII 

1 - 
j 

i 

, 101,150 

1 

; A name givea la the Kuhks^I dialect (>l9i) of Marathi 
{ (155) ipokeo to I{«1gaatn. 

M‘ . I ; . 

• *; 

•Tv,^ 0 

i 

VIII 

r:9.2r>7, 299 

t 

A of thi* isardanl dtalfct (41Cj of LaheJa 

* OlS)* Spoken in Ocjrst (Faojab). 


r** 

1 1,0<» 

IX 

• ii 

r.,ra 

1 A dialect <if BLIII (C771, ipoVon in Chheta Udaipur 
StAt?. 

t rt Cw, *'i 

• 



X 

j 

123 

An'tter rase for Ormnrl (SCO), 

1 »'*i . , * 



‘ in 

•• 

t 

i ”• 

I 

1 


A <: e’.eti of PacUli (559) rrptrtf.l in tl.c 1921 
Cfatral Irlia Crsisi Bficrt ai ipkcn in Ajtigarb 
a"-I li.ws. 


• 


\ 

... 

1 


A— .Her M^.s fo- Bs5VI.I li’l). 

‘ ♦* • 

» 

V — — -ri - — 


... 

i - 

- 

Ar. rs--* f.-- Ir-.i-rip-i (TTSl 
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APPENDIX III.. 



N 

ustBER or Speakers* 

WnunE BEAi* WITH nf the 
L moBiawo Suiivgi'. 


I 

LangnoS^ oi Dialect. 

fnmboriu 

CInseifiol 

hisi. 

1 

Iceordiiig ! Acrording 
to tbo 1 to tho , 

jingnistic ' Consne of 
Survey. | 1921. 

1 

Mumo. 

Part. 

Pago. 

’iEMAtlKe. 

Berar dialect • • 

476 

1 

r, 677,432 1 

i 

1 

1 

VI! 

1 

1 

1 

. 1 

1,15,01,217 

TJio ilmlcct of Mnra^tii (*155) epukon in Borar. Tlio 
Srirvoy iigiiros bIpo incJndoUtoeponkora of tlio cognaU 
(linloct^ epokoii in tho C. B* and the Nirnin's Domi* 
iiion^. 

Beratl > • 


1 

... 1 

j 

... i 

1 

1 

1 

VII 

... 

217 

Anotlior iianio for tlio Vnrbuili anb-diaiei't (4771 '*1 
Honir ilialcrt (470) of Manitlil (453). _ In tl.o C. P. 
tbij name is also a synuiirin for Hanjirl (771). 

Berga OraS 


1 

... , 


IV 


407,406 

A form of Knrujtji (305) s])okoii in Oangpnr Stftto. 

Beriya 



r 

XI 


121, 132 

A form of Nati (807). 

Beriay or Berleta 


i 

1 


*a. 

•• 

... 

Otiior forms of tlio iianio Ilellnm, j.r. 

Bets 

231 

630 i 

... 

Ill 

J 

ill 

3, 181, 101 

A dinioct of lirangkltnl (220), nn Old Koki langongo. 
It is spoken in Norlli Cnebnr (Assam), and is somo- 
tinies enllol llotoli. 

Beteli 



... 

... 


... 

.‘>'cc the procniing. 

Betra • 



... 

... 


... 

A corrnption of tbo imino IlliatrT (505), ;.r. 

Bettaknraba 


j 

i 

... 

... 


Aiiotbcr name for Knrnmba (£09) nsal in Coorg. 

Betal, Mfilvl of . 



... i 

IX 

u 

288,201 

Anotlior namo for PhulCnvafl (78d}. 

Bgliai Karen . • 

... 


... 

... 

... 

... 

See Dive, 

Bhabori of Bampar 

795 

£00 

... 

IX 

1 

1 

W 

103, 110 

A sub-dialert of tbo Kuiuauui ilialcrt (785) of Central 
PnbutI (78t). It is spokon in tlio Itampnr Stnto- 
(U, P.). 

Bhadanri or TSwargarhi 

619 

1,313,000 j 

i 

1 

XX 

i 

87, 470, 631, 

673 (L.), 

A siibaUalert Of tlie linnilelt dialect (010) of IVostern 
Hindi (581). It is spoken in Agra, Etanab, and 
Jalann (If. P.), and in Gsvniior State, 

Bhadran-Sh Gconp 

846 

25,517 

> 

1 

IX 

iv 

874, 831 

A group of ilinlocts of Western Palmri sjwken in 
. Bliadrannh (Kashmir and Jnmmn). TIio group 
inclndes BliailmirHliI (817), BlialrsI (olS), and radar! 
(810). 

Bbadrawalil . • 

847 

20,977 


IX 

iv 

881^ 88S (Gram* 
mar), 915 (L.). 

See tbo preceding. Tbo Survey 6gnros Inclmio also- 
tlio speakers of Bbalcsl (818). 

Bliahdtt . . . 

... 


... 


... 

... 

A form of CliauiSuli (842) montionod in a iioto on- 
p. 268 of tbo Psnjab Census Report for 1801. Not 
siiiro idontiOed. 

BhalesI 

848 

20,977 ^ 

... 

1 

iv 

881, 888 (Onun- 
marl. 

Ono of tho cUalocts of tho Blnulran-dli Gronp (846). 
Soo above. Tlio Sorvoy iignrcs iiiclado also tlio 
Bpea'kore of Blindrawaht (847). 

Bhaml 


... 


■■ 

... 


A name sometimes given to MahT (700), j. r. 

Bh5ni|I • 

856 

14 


XI 


2.17 

A Gipsy langnago aiiokon bv vagrant Bhamtas in the 
C. P. 

Bliond . 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 


A Gipsy langnago roportod an tlio Hyderabad Cousas 
Boport for 1891. 

BhSndari • • 

464 

8,663 

•• 

TII 


61, 63, 106 

A sab'dialoct of the Konkan Standard dioloct (457) of 
Mardtlil (455). It is spokon by Bha^derlSj or palm- 
jnico drowors, of Kolaba (Bombay). 

Bliangsall • 

...* 

... 

1 

... 

... 

- 

The langoago of tbo Bhangsals a well-known trading 
caste in Cuteb. Probably the same fls or^nary 
Eacbebbt (451)* 

Bhatatpari ' , 




... 

... 


A name given to the Bnij Bbakbd (502) spoken in- 
Bharatpur. 

Bharla • 

. 330 

330 

1 ■■■ 

IV 


687, 640 

A semi*Dravidian hybrid form of speecbj spoken by 
Bharia Qop^s in Narsinghpar and Chbindwara 
(C.P.). 

Biiarmanrl . 

. 

... 


IX 

iv 

769,792 

Anotbor name for Gildl (84S)> g.r. 

Bbarucbi • 

Bliarndt . 

• la. 



1 

... 

... 

Tho form of Gojorati (652) spoken in Brooch (Boiu- 
bay). 


••• 



... 

... 

A name sometimes given to XlmadI (770), g. e. 

BlialSaU . • 

. 65 

14,000 

t *•' 

IX 


637ff. 

A sub-dialect of the Dogru dialect (647) of FadjabI 
(632), spoken in Cbamba State (Panjab). 

BhiitUela , , 

. 

... 


IX 

ii 

388 

Another name for Anav/'la (668 ). 


• 45 

4 6,000 

( 

vni 

i 

. 

11, 184, 212 

A snb-dialect of tho Kachebbi diale*^ (451) of Sindhi 
(445), spokon by Bhatlaa of Catch and Kathiawar 
(Bombay). 
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— 

N 

UMBSR OP SpE^ESBS. 

Wheee dealt ■with dt the 
L lKSblSTlC SOHTEr. 


2 

Lun^ago or Dialect. 

^nmbor in 
Cln.'^siticd i 

Bi«t. 

] 

xcording 
to the 
jingoistic 
JSurvoy. 

According 
to the 
CensDs of 
1921. 

^olnme. 

?art. 

Page. 

' IlEMABES. 

Bhoi Mikir • • • 

191 

10,080 


Ill 

ii 

380,408,432 (L.) 

A dialect of Mikir (189). It is a mongrel mixture of 
that langnago with the langnages of neighbouring 
tribes. Spoken in the Ebnsi and Jaintia Hills 
(Assam), ‘lihoi’ is the Khusi term for any subject, 
non-Ehasi, tribe. 

niiojpnri . 

519 i 

0,112,608 


V 

ii 

6, 40, 186 

The most westerly dialect of Hihurl (506), Spoken in 
Bihar and Orissa (Ranchi, Faiaman, Shahahad, Saran, 
and Chainparan) and, in the United Frovincos, in East 
Mirzapur and, north of the Ganges, as far west os the 
western border of the Liistrict of llenai-os and a line 
running thence northwards through Tanda in Fyzabsd. 

„ Xortliorn Htaiidard 

521 

3,165.151 

... 

V 

ii 

42,224, 328 (Ii.) 

Sx^okon in Saran (Bihar and Orissa) and in Gorak}ii)ar 
and Basti ^U. P.). * 

„ Sontliorn Standard 

520 

1,324,293 

... 

V 

ii 

42, 186, 327 (L.) 

Spoken in Shahahad, Saran, and Faiaman (Bihar and 
Orissa), and in Ballia and Gbazipnr (U. F.). 

„ Wo^teni • 

525 

3,939,500 

... 

V 

ii 

42, 43, 248, 328 
(L.). 

Spoken in Azamgarh, Pyzabad, Jannpnr, Benares, 
Ghozipnr, and Uirzapnr (U. F.). 

Bliomla 



•• 

... 

... 

... 

Reported in the 1891 Madras Consns Report os the 
language of a snh-dirision of the Forojas. Frolnbly a 
broken form of Ojfiya (502). Cf. Farja. 

Uhootj' 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Incorrect for Rbotin (57). 

BbopaU 


... 

•f. 

... 

... 

... 

A iiaiufi sometimes given to Mulvi (760), f.e. 

BUolanta • , • 


... 

... 

Ill 

i 

14 

An old namo for BhofciiT of Tibet (68). 

Bbutia « • 

hi 

205,508 

231,885 

111 

i 

14 

The general name of the gronp of dialects of which 
Bh6(ia of Tibi.t or Tihefain (68) is the most impor- 
tant. See the following entries. 

,t of Baltlstaiii or 
Balti. 

39 

130,678 

148,866 

III 

i 

32, 140 (L.) 

Spoken in Baltistan (ICnshmir). The dgnres also in- 
dodo those fur Bhotia of Forik (60). 

„ of Hbntan, or 
libuko. 

G9 

5,070 

10,526 

III 

i 

129, 143 (L.) 

Spoken in Darjiling, Sikkim, and Bbntan (Bengal). 

1 , of Garbvral . 

66 

4,300 


111 

i 

100 

Spoken in Garhwal (U. F.). 

It of Khnins . 

71 

... 


III 


136 

Spoken in Eastern Tibety ivhicb nns not subject to the 
oxierations of the Survey. 

It of Lodablit or 
Lodakbl. 

61 

29,806 

33,302 

III 


51, 140 (L.) 

Spoken in Ladakh. 

tt of Laliali or 
Bnlinll. 

62 

1,679 

... 

111 

. 

69 

Spoken in Labnl. 

,, o( Nopal . 

... 

... 

... 

in 


113 

Another namo for Sharpa Bhotia (67). 

It of pQrik • . 

60 

130,678 

148,366 

m 


42, 140 (L.) 

Spoken in Pnrik (Kashmir), figures also include 

those for Bhotia of Baltistan (69). 

,1 of Sikkim or 
Du-njortr-ku. 

68 

20,000 

10,046 

in 


119, 143 (L.) 

Sx>oken in Sikkim and Darjiling (Bengal). 

It of S|>Ui 

63 

3,54S 


III 


83, 142 (L.) 

Spoken in Spiti. 

„ of Tchri Gnrlmul 
or Jail 

65 

10( 


in 

i 

91 

Spoken in Toliri Garhn-al State (U. P.). 

„ of Tibet, 0 

TibeUiii. 

1 

58 

! 7,90 

\ 

\ 

S 8,995 

1 

\ 

\ 

1 

i 

1 

1 

in 

i 

iii 

14, 72, 141 (L.) 

3 

Spoken in Tibet. In Vol. Ill, Part ii, p. 72, tho 
colli/qnial form of the language is called tho Central 
dialect of Tibet. In Fart iii, p. 3, tho language is 
coinx^arod with Bnrmoso and Xiushei. Tibetan belongs 
to the Uiboto-llinialuyan Branch of tho Tiboto*BDr- 
nian Snb«lainily of the Tiboto*Cbineso Pauiily of 
languages. According to tho Linguistic Survey 
ot Burma, Bjioukors of ^botan are also found in tho 
Putoo District. 

,» »»( KttOJi 

»nip, or K% an 

Gl It.VIl . 

- 

in 


86 

Sjiokon in Upper ICanawur (Fanjab). 

Bhrtia l,*iTra . 

1 

\ 

1 

1 •• 

in 


73 

A name fomotiinra given to Bhotia of Tibet, or Hbotan 
(50). 

I8.\l»rl 

. 7u' 

: 11,000 ■ ... 

i 1 

1 

IX 

1 


53, 2SS, 293 

A »nb-dialoct ot the btulvi ilialect (700) of Bajasthan! 
(712), sxiokon in ChliintBrara (C. P,), 

,0 . • 

. 10' 

’! - 

1 

1 

\ 

} 

••• 

1 in 
1 

i 

1 ... 


173,180,390,40; 

A langnago of tho Eastern zub-gronp of tho Pro- 
nomhmlized Iliiualnyan Titeto-Bnrmnn .ah-family. 
Sjioken in Wc*t Nopal. 

A name toiaclimc. giteii t,i Niinaili t770>, j. r. 



I 

) 

i 

. 1 

' IX 

1 

i 

I 

70, nio 

1 

’ A mwtrTcl form of Braj Bbakha (592) spoken in Xaini 
j Tnl DiUrirl (U, P.). 
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WniBE beam ■with ih the 
LnroEiSTic She'vst. 


X,Rnrnftgo or 


*2Cnniborm 

Dialect, ! CJasaEed According Accortog 


1 Lingoistic Census of 


to the Volume, t Pftrfc» \ 


HeUABES. 


Another nanie for Brahni (328). 


Iti'hnnjiniiya 


Black Miao 


Illack Hianp, Black Via 


Roilo Group , 


RoTutA)' Siatcct 


tiomhay Dialed 


iloriloariS 


Ilor-Mnlhon 


Dr.^hnia9l 


Draj Bhakhii (or llba.ha) 
or AnlttrK<li. 


592 7,SCJ.27t 


1C3,000 181,363 


419 Another name for Mayang (353). 

AIR 49S 531 (L.l A sah-dUloct of the Sirmanri (Ualect (816) of 
’ ' ' Western Pahari (814), spoken in Jnhhnl State, Simla 

Bills (Paniob). 

Another name for He Miao, g.v. 

Other names for the Shan-Yang-Lam dialect of Yin 
or Siang, g.v. 

A form of Pwo Karen (35), j.o. 

Another name for Biji (127). 

See B&ri or Bodo Gronp. 

43 g Another name for Vh6rasai (672). 

An nnclassed langnago reported in the Bnrma Lingnis- 
tic Survey to he a form of Shandn spoken hy 400 
people in Xorth Amkan. Shandn is said to ho proh- 
ahly a variety of Yindn (253). Shandn is another 
name for Chin (Vol. Ill, Part iii, pp. 55, 126). 

1 Yindn belongs to the Sonthern Chin Gronp. 

Another name for the Por’bhi snh^alect (458) of 
Eonkan Standard Mara(hl (457). 

U 380 A dialect of Gnjnrati (652) spoken in Bombay City. 

... Beported in tbo 1891 C, P. Censns Beport as a form of 

Ihirathi (455). Xot since identiSed. 

A Madras term for tho Hinddstani (582) spoken hy the 
Bondili caste. To he distingnished from Bnndfli 
(610). 

i 274 A dialect of KbamhQ (87). A ‘Eirdntl* dialect 

spoken in the npper valleys of Xepal. 

Said to he a form of B&ri (127). Prohohly merely a 
corrnption of tho word. Also called Batar, a name 
not cUewhere identi6ed. 


il 193, 334 


Another name for Mobongia (177). 

Beported in the 1891 Bombay Censns Report ns a form 
of Gnjarati. Prohahly a corrnption of Bobari, i.c., 
Vhdrisal (672). 

A form of Mntonia (176). 


... Another spelling of Bargista (360). 

222 A namo given in Akola (Bexar) to the form of tho 

■Yarhidi dialect (477) of Marathi (455) nsed by tho 
educated. 

2S6, 619, 649 (L.) The Borth-Western DravicUan langnage. It is qxoken 
, in Eaint and Cbagal (Balnchistan). 


1, 2, 69, 671 (L.) A dialect of Western Hindi (581) spoken in Aiigarh, 
Mnttra, Agra, Farnkhahad, and ricinity (U. P.), and 
in Gnrgaon (Panjah). 


Siandard . 593, f.91 1 4^03,469 . 


Itraj 

«*.<m 


:.07 , 1.0»'s7,021 




S I C9, 70, 80 (Gram- . The standard form of the preceding. Spoken in tbo 
I mar), 271, 571 ' country round Agra and Mnttra. 

1 n-)- I 

i i ■ 69, 70, 312 I Spoken in Balnndshahr, Badaon, and tho Eaini Tnl 
' Tarai. 

• ! 

I , CO, 70, 323 Spoken in Gnrgaon and Bharatpnr. 


' A dialect of Karen (31) spoken in Earcnni, The 
I lannaagc was not dealt with in this Survey. Also 
j called Pri. 

j ... Another namo for Brnj BImkfaa (392). 

I 121, 141 A form of Batl (6071. 

Jl33 j A dialect of KherwSri (l-l). Spoken in Palumnn 

(Qilinr and Or5*-a^. 

s ... ; Aco'Jicr name for Bnij DhSkbu (592). 





j Jfnialjsi in: 

-o cT Disieci. I Clis^ed ’ Accorfisg 
~ i lit. *. to tha 

i I lin-nistic 


|yci:EiE or Seeaeees. 
j Accordlnir ! Acocrdiinr ' 


'V^’EEEE BUlIT 'KnS ts iKE 
Jjyerjsiic fcrETir. 


to the Volume. Pert, j 
Censn-of . 1 




Beec SoVSilKt 
Es:di • • 

Buti?® 

Bsrma G«rap 


292 1 263 1 


I 62,632 I 9,333,393 


8,423,236 I 


BsTceso-Shsa 


Bnm?has £1 or Khsicca 650, 831 1 


05 , A form of the yorth-Ea«tem dialect (338) of Paeljto 

j (337). 

i Eeported in the 1891 C. P. Ceasas Beport as a form of 
llarithi (455). 2>ot since identiEed. 

1 299 343 -A dialect of Tamil (283) spohen by a TtOTnt tribe 

j 1 ’ i in Ximar (C. P.), and Indcie and Bhopal (Central 

1 India). 

2 ! A g r o np of the Assam-Bnrmese Branch of the Tileto- 

379 1 Bnrman langnages. yearly all the lancnsses of 

j this gronp ^.ong to Bnrma, irhich nras not snoject 
s to tbli operations of tins Snrvey. 

3 (comparadnith ! A langnage of the Bcrma Gronp of Tibcto-Bniman 

Tibetan and I langnage It is reported in the Burma LingnisSc 

LnshH), 379. I Sara-ey' as spoken generally over nearly the whole 

j of Biffma by 7,320,642 people. Bnrma was cot 
I sahjcct to the operations of the liccnistic Smrey of 
{ India. 

! 

... j The same as ShSn-Bama, 5. r. 

g 551 i An nnclassed langnage spoken in Hnnia-yagar and 

I Yadc. 


1 - 
ni I 379 
} 


I 

1 - : 


• • *1 

t 

SI ; 

( 

1^3 ; 

i 

f 

in ■ 

1 

i * 

% 

177, 42S, 
335 (L). 

CauafCM . « • 

... 

... 1 

... 



... 

Carx:atic . • • , 

! 

... ] 

... 

... ’ 

... 

\ 

\ 

... 

Central Chi 1 Sub-Group! 

t 

1 

... ♦ 

107,604 : 

f 

141,668 

Ill * 

1 

m 

3,8.107 

j 

Centra! Group , . j 

- 

81,665521 1 

; 137,249,405 

“i 

x 

xiS 

Ceatral Sagw Sub-Group j 

... 

35,003 

48,534 

ml 

u 

193. 235 

Central Pah Sri . 

7&4 

1 

1,107,604 

3,833 ; 

IX i 

i 

i 

1 - 

xiH 

• 1,101 

Oulral Pro-rintes Dialect 

! 476 

, 7.677.432 

... ♦ 

■vn 1 


i 1,217 


t An incorrect epelling^ of Bssiikal* c.r. 

I Eeported in the Bnrma Lingtnstie Snrvey as a dialect 
of Lai (219) spoken in the Chin Hills. The nnmber 
of speakera is not stated. 

A Karen dialect spoken in the Earenni and Loncgoo 
Bistscti and Sonthem Shan States (Barma). 
called Bie, Bgt^, and Mac5. 

Eeported in the Bnrma Lirgniitic Snrvey to he spoken 
by 5,600 people viaclndisg speakers of Sgorn and 
Tapocglinihe Chin Bills Classed in the Cersns- 
as £nii.ChiD. 


I spoken in Almora (U. P.). 
j Another spelling of Kanarea (293), g.r. 


Cv'.tral HlvtAa 

1 

I 

C„l . 

Cl . 

ac-t: 


! A ssb-gTOcp of the KoH-Chin Group of tbe Assasi- 
I ^crn29«e Brcscli of tl:e Tibeto>Bcnna23 lasgcages. 

I A group of the loner Sah-Broccb of the lodo-Arjoc 
I lanrages. 

(A sTxb-group of the Xaga Group of the Assutu- 
I Bsnaese Brunch of the T?beto>BnnBun lansruaires. 

I *" 

! A lacgca^ of the Fuhufl Group of the Incer Sub- 
j Bnt.'cb of the luio-Arj-aa luccuages. It is spohen 
I is Alxsora acA GarhTra! (U, P.)7 

t 

I The dialect of Marathi (455) spohes xa the C. F* 
j The Scrrev figure* xaclcde these for the sirailar 
I dialects of Berar acd the ^Cizaxu's Douduiou^. 

I 

• A eeueral cauie gireu to the dSa’.ects of Tibetan s^tokeu 
, tetwesa Lahul and Ebans. The Central Dialect of 
Tibetan is the colloc^uxal form of stazuiard BhotiS of 
’ Tibet or Tibetan ^5b’- 

Anotber spelling af Chair, See E^u (241), 

Said to be a form of Ofija (o02,t mixed trith Tclcgu 
(31*0 ep'ken bp tncaibe.'s ot the Chachaii ca«!e 
(Madras Presidrccv). 


20,f<O 

5/.10 


40, 45 (L.'« 


£91. 
055 fp^). 


A Luj f27S. Isngtage. A Txleto-Ecrsnan language 
of which the exact ’groupiesr is at present doubtful. 
Spoken ia Slaiipur (A-saa-Burae e Frontier). It 
differ? coa«:dsral!v from the ether Ldi lanuuag^ 

\ 

521, .4. «b.dia!«t of Sontb.Ii.fera fSlO. Eescali <o29'. 
It U spoken in the Cfajttigong Hm Tracts (Bengal -I 


> I 


er 3U=i (15b). 

A form c! the TenrimS cja'.Nt (135) o! Acesmi yina 
(15»), ipolen in the yaga Hills (Atram). " 
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^n?na?e or Dislect 1 L 


0«nrfian Famiiv 



^’“ge. 




BElTiBITfi. 


' / name soniAM . 

f69;. 

'■i dialect of r “"“'•iliol 

T ... 

'/ Lo ■ "“'"’'■Pi-M.Uev, Of 

®"dtoboah„_ ^"Sa(16C). 

I I Khosi „ ‘ 

218,344,273 L , 0341. 

/ Prnr- 

- ■ 

3 I io™,-„„ part^orBlSisflLd'? 

I -S^OPOfln 




'•■'>-? K..-.,.-,. 

• *•>» «v 


■s3ESrLA.^>;„,r‘'’‘' 

I A dialect of p„,^. “ ”■■ -VoJpJII (7si;. 


^1 - <«o*u]n 


CarJjo 




Lansniiic or Dialect. 


GaSwaii 


Carhanl Bbutiit 
GayliWoll - • 

Gael or Baoun . 

Giro or Mamie Knsik 

GirodI or Girndl 
(Krai or Baii;ll«rii^ 
Ga'tn 

Gaodii or Gacdo < 

Ganogto . • 

Ganru 

Gu\it • • 

GaOl 

Ga»ar'tali or Xariatl 
Osn-wari • 

Gel a or Gebo Karen 

G(V'>.i.Doir . 
Gc-dto . • 


Ol old ali Sub-CroBji 


1 Knnjber inj 
Cla°iiEed 
I List. 


According According 
to tbo i to tlio 
Lingnistic Census of 


Survey. 


1921. 


SO-l 


Volnme. 


Part. 


670,834 


m 139,763 216,117 


S5S 
403 

1 

313 1 2,033 


IX 

III 

XI 

Till 

IT 


Pago. 


BUC-IBKS. 


381 


33 


rtiiiii.1.1 ei i var!.=.di 
01 ati.var-el.l Varl.? di . 


tr 1 

f.J-V 


11,160 


Till 

IX 




4it 


ro 




t'O'OS ! 

i 


:,:,79 


Till 

ii 

2, 69, 
(L.). 

IX 

i 

291 


•• 


1 

mi 

1 


SSI 

B-! 

j 

... 

576 

1 

1 

X 


3,9 

Til 

... 

1 

1 

233 

TII 

... 

235 

» 

VII 


1 

61,6- 

1 

Vlll 


•213, 

i 

■ 

1 


• Tillage Dialect ' (cf. Gamazin and Gsn’-wiiri), and 
applicable to any ynral dialect. It is commonly n=ed 
as the local name for Kastom Maitbili (310). Tbo 
Xagpnria (520) form of Bhojpnri (519) has been 
specially so named, and a grammar of it has been 
written under that title. 

See Bhotia of Garhwal (66). 

1, 103, 379, 281 1 A dialect of Central PahaTl (784), spohon in Garhanl 
(Grammar), 355 1 and the neighbouring Districts. 

(L.). 

I 

A form of Lahnli (or Bhotia of T,abnl) (63) reported 
to be spoken in Lnhul. Xot recorded in this Survey. 

2, 4, 68, 133 I A lanennco of the Bird group of the As 5 am-Bnrme.=o 
(Ii.), 184 (do.). 1 Branch of the Tibcto-Bnrman languages. Spoken 
' in the Gnro Hills (Assam) and ncighbourimr Dis- 
tricts. Vor the standard dialect, see Achik (135). 

2,5,6,82 . 1 A Gipsy langnase spoken in the Bombay Prondcncy 

and in the C. P. 

3, 507, 380 (L.) [ A dialect of the Dardic EohistanI, spokon in tbo Swat 
Kohistan. 

472, 476, 528, | A dialect of G5ndi (3131, siiokcn by Gatfns or Hill 

511. 1 Kois in Cbanda (C. P.), Tiragniratam, and Godavari 

(Madras). 

Properly tho lanimngo of Xorth Bengal, bnt reported 
in tbo 1691, Madras Census Eeport as a name for 
Oriya (502). , 

A form of Zayein (41) spoken in tbo Southern Shan 
States. 

514, 531 (L.) I A Kobistani language akin to TorwSli (409). Also 
spelt Gowto. Spokea in the Indus Kohistan. 

95 I Another samo for MSw-cbl (694). See Gaxat'di. 

Beporied in 1911 Bombay Census Boport as a form 
of MarStbl (4551, spoken in Xasik. Perhaps a form 
of Kliandcii (707). 

A Dardic language spoken in tho Cbitml Country, at 
the conBnenco of tbo Basbgal and Chitral Bivers. 

• Tillage Dialect ’ {cf. Gamadia and G35w.lrl). Used 
as a name for the Braj Bfaakba (592) spoken in tho 
east of the Agra District (U. P.). 

A form of Karon (31) reported in tho Bnrma Lingnis- 
tic Survey as sp,oken by 7,132 ]>eople in the Tonngoo 
District. Gel a is the name used by the speakers 
themselves. The Burmese call them Karcnbyn or 
‘White Karen.’ 

A name sometimes used for Angwankn (173). 


An old name for Tolngn (319). It is a cormption of 
tho Portngneso gratio, gentile, heathen. Portngneso 
writers employ it to designate Hiedus, ns conbactcil 
■with Mnsalmans (.Vouro, Moor). 

A snb-gronp of tbo Eastern Group of tbo Ernnian 
j Inngnaces. It inrindcs B'nIAi (370), ^igJin! (371), 

I Itlikatlmu (373) and Mnnjani (377), all spoken hi 
' tho Pamirs nrd ncighhonrinn country. Xo ennmera- 
tioa was pmssible of the stieakers of any language of 
this snb-groap. For the connexion' tctwceiT tho 
Ghalchch and the Dardic langnainis, sec Vol. Till, 
Pt. ii, pp. Iff. ' 

A form of tho Tarh-idi dialect (-177) of Marathi (455) 
spo’sen in the north of Bnldara (Bcrar). 

A form of tho Tathadi dialect (477) of Marathi (43, >) 
spoken in llio south of Bnlihina (Bcrar), 

A variety of the Konk,-u: Star,dard dialect (457) of 
3Iar.ilhi i lo.',). It is spoken in tlio iVc-tern Ghats 
between Knlcba and tho Blicr State. It is iirobably 
(l>. Gt) identical with Shioli (170). 


419, 


A f-win of the Xortii-Iaistcni dialect (436) of Lahndi 
(115), spishcu in the iVe-tern Salt Barge (Panjab). 

A fcria of Karen (31) rcporthl in the Bnrma Linsnh- 
tic Sarvey as spoken by 3,976 isiaple in tho Vemithin 
ard Tounroo Di-trict*. 
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Lncgaage or Dialect. 


Qorkball or Gorkhali 

Gorkhifa . 

Gotte . . 

Goandan 

Govari 

Govro 

Graoi}-a 

Graadha 



According 

According 

1 



to tho 

to tho 

Volnmo. 

Part. 

Pago. ‘ 

Linguistic ^ 

Censns of 


Survey. 

j 1921. 





461 2,050 


Gniarati . • 

„ Slandard Dialect 

„ oi Nasalmaas • 

„ of ParsTs . • \ 

Gaiaratl of Thar arid ! 
Parkar. 


652 10,610,227 0,551,992 IX 
IX 


'Gnjarl . . . . j 

1 

776 j 

297,673 

„ of the Plains . \ 

780 'i 

19,362 

Gnjara . . • | 

i 

... 

Gajnri of Hazara 

777 , 

1 

! 

25.619 

„ of Kashmir 

779 

1 

252,692 

Gtkn 

1 , 

1 "• i 

... 

Gnlgniis 

; 853 

853 


Gnmtarl 


Oatfil 


Gari-DawS . 


Another name for Klins-kariij Kastern PahSp, or- 
:Xaii>rin (781). THo name i^ also wrongly given to 
tiio Av!aA\il{K>S)»j'«Iievi'Vi5 Tlw.vwoS Wveri 

Another name for Gorkhnll, q.v. 

Another spelling of Gattn, q.v, 

A name somctiuics giroii to Tamil (2S5). It is really 
a Madras caste-name, 

A form of tho Central Provinces dialect (476) of 
^laratlii (455). It is n corrnjit jargon spoken hy 
fowherds (Govurs) in Chhiudwarn, Chanda, and 
Dhandam (C. F.). 

See GanrO. 

The same ns Gamadin (656), q.r, 

A name sometimes used for Tamil (2S5). Properly the- 
naino of a writton character. 

iteported in tho ISOl Daroda Ceiisns Deport ns a form 
I of ICnchcbhl (451). It is tho langnago of the Gngli 
I Brahmans. 

Tho same as Gnjaratl (652). It i* the local namo nsed 
[ in Cntch to distinguish GnjarSli from Knchchhi 
(151). In Khandesh it is the Unanogc of Gnjar 
Knnhis and Gnjar Vanis, and is probably a form of 
KhandC'fi (707). 

A hngnago of tho Central Gronp of Indo-Aryan lan- 
gnngos. Regarding tho Gnjariiti spoken in Catch, 
SCO Vol. Viil, Pt. i, p. 163. 

Spoken in Gnjarat. 


see Pilrsi Gnjaratl (660). 


A dialect of Rajasthani (713), sjwken in tho Pnnjah 
Plains, and in the hills of tho Xorth-West, 

Spoken in tho enh-montano plains of tho Panjnh. 

A name sometimes nsed for Gnjarati (652). 

, A form of Gnjarl (776) spoken in Hazara (Jf.-M*. 
Frontier Province), Swat, and tho uoighbonrhood. 
The Survey Sgnres also inclnde those for Ajirl of 
Hazara (778). 

iv ' 1, 058, 965 (L.) A form of Gnjarl (776) spoken in Kashmir. 

Another name for Gheko Karen (39), q.v. 

. 2, 5, 6, 175 A Gipsy langnago (854) siiokon by a vagrant triho 

foand in Bengal, Bihar, Orissa, and Chota Kagpar. 

. ... A_ form of Oriyii (502) spoken in Gnmsar (Madras). It 

is hardly a dialect. Savo in a few minor paints of 
grammar and pronunciation it is the same as Standard 
Otiya. Any pecniiariGes are due to the infinonco 
of Teiagn (319). It may ho taken as typical of all tho 
Oriya of Ganjam and Vizagapatam (Madras). 

... A foi-m of Yinhaw (88), q.r. 

.. ... Reported in the 1911 Bombay Censns Report as a 

Gipsy laegnage spoken in Rewakantha. Sot identi- 
6cd. 

ii 3, 150, 174 A dialect of Shina (301) spoken in the Gnrais Tnllev 

(Kashmir). 

The namo of a snh-casto speaking Kod.l (19). 


CtiTninkhi . 


The namo of a people that invaded India in ancient 
times, whose present langnago is related to Rajaslbanl 
(712) and other forms of Indo-Aryan speech. 

A name often wrongly given to Panjabi (632), It is 
really the name of n'writtcn character commouiy nsed 
for writing that language. 









Nitsideb or Spea-Keeb. 


WHEBE DEAtT WITH IS THE 

Likoomtio Subvep. 


Langnago or Dialoct. ( 

fnmbor in 
Unssifiod A 
List. 

L 

.ccording A 
to tbo 

linguistic C 
Survey. 

ccordlng 
to tho 
lonsns of 
1921. 

1 o 

0 

1 5 

?art. 

Pago. 

IlEMABKS. 

HBtigoiria . 

Haaigno or Hualngo . 

216 


1 

3,150 

in 

in 

ii 1 

iii ] 

i93, 271 

LOS 

A.nothcr name for XoNiiga (ICO), j.r. 

Said to ho tho eamo na tho Etreabin form of Slinnkla 
(210). 

Havika • • 

... 


... 

... 

... 

... 

Tho samo as Knnaroso (296). Tlio namo of a snh- 
division of Brahmans in Mndma Prcsidoiicy who 
sjraak a corrupt Knnnro.ao. 

Hnyu 


... 

... 

Ill 

i ! 

576, 382 

Another namo for Vuyn (106). Spokoti in Central 
Nopal. 

Katara Hindki . 

... 

... 

... 

VI n 

i 1 

565 

A form of Nortli-iVcstorn LnlindS (433). .Spoken in 
Haram (N.-W. Frontier Province). 

Homi . • • • 

• 


..a 

... 

... 

... 

Beportrd in tho Bnrma Lingnistic Snrve; to he a NugS 
langnngo spoken by 4,000 people in the Upper Cliin'd- 
wiii District. 

Hd Miao or ‘ Black Miao ' 

... 


... 

... 

... 

... 

A Miso (43) dialect spoken in iVestem Cliina. The 
speakers call tliomsalrcs • FhO.’ Of. Vf Miao. 

High Bindi 

■a. 

•a* 

... 

IX 

i 

46, 163 

Tho prose literary form of Hindi (586). 

Hills Eachari 


..a 

... 

in 

ii 

56 

Another name for Dima-sa (131). 

Himalayan Group 


191,234 

208,378 

in 

\ 

2 

A group of Tiboto-Bnrmnn Inngnagoa spoken in tho 
lower Himalaya from Darjiling to Lahnl. In the 
list of Inngnages it ia divided into tho Pronominalizod 
Himalayan Group (72-110) and tho Non-Fronominsl- 
ized Himalayan Group (111-121). 

Hindi • • 

586 

... 

... 

IX 

i 

44,46,47 (moan- 
ing of namo), 
163. 

A form of tho Hindostanl dialoct (5S2) of Western 

1 Hindi (381). Widely spoken throngliont Northern 
India. 





IX 

i 

383, 558 

Also, a namo gia-on to Konanj i (604) in the Fnrnkhnhad 
District (D. P.). 





Tin 

1 ^ 

240 

Also, n local nomo for Alfiltum (426). 





vni 

i 

240,333 

1 Also, n local namo for the Lahndu (.115) spoken in 
Dora Glmzi Khan (428), 

Hindi or Khontai 

... 

... 

... 1 

V 

ii 

146 

A namo gh-on in Malda (Bengal) to Eoatcrii Xfagab! 
(518). 

•Hindi’ oIHagpoT 

«4« 

a.. 

... 

IX 

i 

547 

See NSgpnri* Hindi’ (631), 

Hindki or JafcM • 

428 

862, 2VO 

... 

vni 

i 

833,413 (L.) 

A form of tho Multfinl dialoct (426) of Labuda (415) 
gpokon in Peru Gha^i Khan Pistrict (Fonjab). The 
name Hindki is also used to indicate other forms of 
Lnbndri. Thm « — 





•VIII 

i 

233 

It is used for Lahndu generally. 





VIII 

i 

240 

It is n local name forMultsini (426). 





VIII 

i 

240, 382 

T 

1 

It is used not only for tho Lahnda* of Dora Ghazi 
Khan, hut also for thot of Pora Ismail Khan (K.-W. 
Frontier Province), 


• 



■yiii 

* 

242 

It is used for the Awankurl snb*dialect (443) of North- 
Eastern Lahnda (436). 





VIII 

i 

450, 458 

It is used in Kohat for the same. 

Tlindko • • 

nindkC, Standard . 

. 433 

. 434 

881,425 

827,000 

... ^ 

1 

vm 

1 vin 

1 

241, 665 

289, 241, 481 
(compared with 
North - Eastern 
Dialect), 541, 
544, 576 (L.) 

It is used ns a general term for North-TTestorn Lahnda 
(433). 

A general namo for the North-M'estoni Pialcct of 
Lahnda (415} RX)okon in Peshawar, Hazara (N.-W. 
Frontier Province), and tho neighbourhood. Tho 
name Hindko is also used to indicate other forms of 
, the same language. Thus:— 





vni 

i 

233 

It is used for Lahnda generally. 





VIII 

i 

212 

It is used for the Awankirl sub-dialect (443) of North- 
Eastern Lahnda (436). 





VIII 

i 

450, 458 

It is used in Kohat for the same. 





VIII 

i 

211, 381, 382, 
401. 

It is used for tho Thai! Lahnda (432) spoken in Minn- 
wali (Panjab) and Bannu (N.-W, Frontier Prov- 
ince). 

Uindoo^lanw • 

. 

•• 

... 

... 

... 

... 

An old lume for Hindostanl (582). ' 

iSindWini 

5s: 

1 16,633,162 

1 

IX 

i 

1,47 (meaning oi 
name), 171 (in 
E-artorn India), 
174 (in Guja- 
rat), 570 (L.). 

: Adudactof Wostotu Hindi (53l),baving U& borne in 
Northern India, bat also very widely used as a linffuo 
franca. 


Hlndooilanw 










iXCSIBEB or Speakees, 


Lansnsge or Dialeot. 


jXnrabcrin] 

' Classified ; According 


Ho Taa 


Hondinl 


List. 


Hora-3Inthcn . 
Hoi'a Siian . . 

Bcshiarpar Fahiii 


to the 
I Linguistic 


63S I 207,321 


According 
to the 
Census o! 
1931. 


IVheee eeaet with nr the 
Lisorisiic SrEVEr. 


Voiumc. ' Fart. 


Ill 1 ii 


IX 


III 


Pace. 


333 


671, 6< ( 


109 


liEltAUES. 


A form of Mntonia (176), ff.r. 

Anotiicr name for Maingtha (dCO), j.c. . 

A form of tho Standard dialect (633) of PaSj.ihl (632) 
Sjiokcu in tlio Hill Country of IIo<lilaq)nr (Fanjab). 
llio Survey figures include those for Kahlurl (C37). 

A form of Zayein (-11), reported in tho Burma 
Liniruistic Survey to bo S|>oken in tiio Sontiicrn Siian 
States. In the lieport it is s]ielt Ifo Hta. 

Another name for Zabao (218). 


Hpin .... 


— 

... 

... 


... 

A,njtbcr spcUing of Fbin. Sec Piin. 

Hp5 ... - 

... 


... 

... 

... 

... 

.\notbcr name for Pbdn ('272a), j.r. 

Hpon 

. 


... 

... 

. . 

... 

The Bnrmose Gororninent of Pbun (272a) j.r. 

Hpye .... 

... 1 


... 

... 

... 

... 

Another noaic for Fbun (272a)« ^.r. 

Hrangchal . 

•" 1 



... 1 

a.a 

... 

Tbo Lnsbeiname for Ilran^kbol (229). 

HnngkLol» BSngkbol, or 
Hranffchal. 

1 

1 

1 

229 ' 

1 

1 

1 

8,4S0 

671 

111 

j 

1 

iii 

3,10 (Compara- 
tive Vocabnlarv) 
ISl, 292 (L.) 

An Old Knkt langoa^ of tbc Kobl^Cbm Grocp of 
tbo A^iom-Barnieso Branch of tbo Tiboto*Barsian 
lanpxas:o«, Fpokcit in Xortb C.acbar and Kban and 
Jaintia Hills (As«atn) and tbo Hill Tippera Staio 
(Bengal). Itnlngkbol (not Bangbbol, as in the 
Sorvoy) is tbo corrt\*t name of this l&s;r3ago. Tbo 
Lnsbeis call it Hrangchal. 

Hratickbol, Ban^kliol, or | 
Hrattccbal} Standard ! 

1 

230 

7.S20 

... 

III 

iii 

S,1S1 

1 

Spoken in Xortb Caebar and Hill Tip]>cra. See the 
precodin?. Tho othor dialect of this lan£*aage 1$ 
Bote (23l), g.r. 

Hrusso . , . 




III 

i 

S7S 

Another name for Aka (122), 

Hsasr-ho Karen . 

... 

•a. 

... 

... 


•a. 

See S‘asv-ko Karon. 

Hsem. Hsstx 


... 

• a. 


... 

..a 

See S'em. 

Hsen Hsum 


... 1 

... 


... 


See S'en S'nm, 

Hsentnng . 

... 

... 

... 

... 



See S'entnng. 

Hsiolam . . 

... 

... 

... 

... 



See S'inlam. 

Hsinleag . 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

See Slnlcng. 

Htai .... 

... 

... 

..a 

... 

... 

... 

See Thai. 

Hta>3Io . . • 

... 


aaa 




See Tha'Mo. 

Htangsa 

... 

... 

• ... 




See Xhangsa. 

Htaote . . • 

... 

... 

... 

... 


a.a 

Sec Thaotc. 

Htialngc ... 

21G 


.3.130 

Ill 

iii 

103,127 

Said to be tbo same as the Knrosbin form of Sbankla 
(216). 

Ualaa 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

A form of Falanng (4) reported in tbo Barma 
Lingaistxc Sorrey fo be spoken by 2S0 pcojde in the 
Mot^ Long Xortborn Shan State. 

Hnnint 

... 

... 

... 

... 


... 

A form of Palanng (4) reported in the Barmr 
Lingnistic Sarvoy Ibo bo spoken by 1,75S people in 
the Xortbern Shan States. 

Ilaodicafl . 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

The local pronnneiation of So^dwari (763), ;.r. 

llnniva 


... 


Ill 

X 

72 

A name sometimes trlven to Bhotla of Tibet or Tibetan 
(5S). 

Hcfcln . . . 

... 

... 

.a. 

... 

i - 

... 

A form of the Pale dialect of Palanng (4) reported in 
the Barma Lingnistic Surrey to be spoken by 
1,6S3 peojdo in the Mong Long Northern Shan 
State. 

Hwelngoa . 

• .a 

■ •a 

aaa 

... 


... 

An^ nnclassed language reported in the Burma 
Lingnistic Surrey as spoken by ojOQO people in the 
Chin Hills, r The same as Hnalgno^ g.r. 

IWeao . • 


•a. 


Ill 


107 

A form of Sbnnkla (316). In the Snrrej it is spelt 
Wbenob, bnt Hwono is more correct, fiireno tnar be 
but a niiapronnneiation of Hoalngo. The speakers 
arc described as a settlement of Hnalngos^ who in 
tnrn ore Lnsbiis. 

• I . . 

. 

... 

... 

... 

•m* 

.«• 

Another spelling of * E See Ewelsbin. 

l*Vatr « 

■ 


... 

... 

... 

... 

The Shan came for Aka (276), g.r. Cf, Eair. 

la . . • 

• a.a 

a. a 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Another name for Kn, g.r. 
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Xiangaago or Dinloci;. 


Indo'Aryan Branoli 


IndO'Eavopoft'A Family 


Indo'KesmT) Brnnch 


Isdostaii 
Indostana • 
Indostanica 

Indostani^ 
lujang 
Inner Siraji 
Inner Snli-Btanidi 


Inlermodiaie Gronii 


In£]ha 


Inzemi 

Irani 

Imla • 

Isachann^rc 
Ishang • 

Ishkasbml . 

IshkSAml, Standard 

Jab'ilpnrl ■ 

Jacobabod Snb*l)ialect 


Jad 0) 

Jad (3) 

Jndara • 

Jadcji 

tlad^lTf « 
Jagdali. 



7U3IBES OS SfEAEEES. 

Wheee jjeaxt ■mxB nr ihe 
Lieoeistio SuBTEr, 


Knmber in 
Classified 
List. 

According 
to tho 
Lingnistic 
Survey. 

According 
to the 
Census of 
1921. 

Volume. 

Part 

Pago. 

BEirAEES. 


)36,0i<0,6ll 

329,560,655 

I 

... 

... 

One of the tbreo Branebos of tho Aryan Sub’FaxuUy 
of Indo*Knropo.in languages. Tho otbor Branches 
are tho Eranxan and tho Bardic or Filuchn, gj.r. 
The IndO’Aryaii Branch Inclndos (Asides Sanskrit, 
a dead iongnago) three SnlnBrancbes,— an Outers 
a Mediate, and an Inner, gg.r. 

... 

331,874,403 

333,852,817 

I 


... 

A I’amily of laBgnogO!, of wlicli only tho Aryan 
Sab-Pamily is sjiolEen in India. 8co tho jircccding. 



5,661 

... 

... 


A Branch of tbo Anstro-Xesian Sub-Family of tho 
Anstric Family of language*. The only languages 
of this Branch s^iokon in India are Saldn (1) and 
Malay (2), neither of which is dealt with in the 
Snrvoy. 



... 

IX 

. 

4,43 

Tbo earliest English name for Hindustani (5S2). 




IX 

. 

1 

10 

Old Fortngneco name for Hindostanl (582). 

... 



IX 

i 

6,0 

An old Latin name for Hindustani (583). C/l Hindn- 
stanica, Monrica, and’MogoIsch. 




IX 

i 

11 

An old Gorman name for Hindostanl (58^. 




III 

li 

133 

Another name for Bengmu or IJuz& (ICS). 




... 

.»• 

... 

See Sirnji, Inner (8S4). 


83,770,632 

139,166,046 

IX 

i 

r 

One of the three Snl>‘Branelics of tho Indo-Aryan 
Branch of the Aryan languages. It Includes two 
Groups, tbo Central and the P.ihari. In Vol. IX, 
PL p. 1 of the Survey, those two aro put togotbor 
into one Group called *Tho Coiitral.* Tlio Central 
Gronp inclndes Western Hindi (581), Pafijuhi (632), 
Gujarat! (652), BhBl (677), KlfindDH (707), nnd 
Bajartbuni (712). Tbo Pabafi Group includes Kastem 
Pabafi, Ivbas-knra or XaipuH (781), Central Pahoft 
(784), and B^ostorn Fabori (614). 

... 

2,180,858 

8,056,698 

IV 

... 

284fr. 

A Gronp of Bravidian langnagcs, intormodiato botneen 
the Brarida langnngcs and tbo Andhra language. It 
inclndes Eorn)^ (305), Malbar (306), Mnlto (807), 
Eni (30S>, Kolami (SOU), and Gup^l (318). 

SGS 


65,007 

... 

... 


A dialect of Burmese (265). It is not dealt with In this 
Surrey. According to tho Burma Lingnistic Surrey, 
it is spoken by 60,881 people in tbo Soafbern Slian 
States and the noigblwnrhood. It is closoly connected 
with Taroyan (270). 

184 



Ill 

it 

411 

A dialect of Bmpeo (183), 5]>okcn in tbo Xaga Hills 
(A*sam). 





... 

... 

Another name for Persian (331). 

. 389 

1,014 


IV 


399, 832 

A dialect of Tamil (285) spoken in tbo Xilpri Hills 
(Madras) and \’iciuity. 




III 

ii 

390 

Another name for Tbnknmi fl7l)> 

. 



III 

. 

s 

189 

Another name for Murmi G12;, y.c. 

373 


... 

X 

... 

45d^ 480ff., 505 

A language of tbo Ghalchah Sob-Group of tho Eastern 
Group of Eranian Language*. S|>oken In tho Pamirs. 

. 874 


... 

X 

... 

•dSOiF., 505, 533 
(L.). 




41 

... 

... 

... 

A dialect of Baghcll (559) reportid in the 1921 
Central India Ceo«u< Rep rt,a< spoken in Reira. 

. 368 

123,510 

... 

X 

... 

401,435 (L.) 

A form of the Eastern dialect (365) of Baluchi (361), 
spoken in tho Up|jcr Sind Frontier Bi*tr;et. Tno 
Surror figure* inelndo alco the figure* for tho BilrchT 
spoken in Bera Ghazi Khan. 




III 

t 

15.10,91 

Another name for the Bhutia of Tcbri Carbwal (*15). 



... 

ni 

i 

SC 

A name sometimes c*cd of Xramkat for the 

BhutLl cf I7pj)cr Kanaw.ar 







AnolLer mime fur Kanart*^ i*?'*)’ A ^fad^as carte- 



... 




mime. 



... 

VIIl 

» 

1S3 

Another name for Karl cLbl ^431'** ccrrrcl in Kathia- 
war. Often xncoTTvctlv writtrs daraJJ. 

1 

1 

... 

j 

15S, 230, SS3. 
361. 

A name n*cd In BsIsrLLtas l^th for Lshn Ja 'J13) and 
for Sindti (443). 

1 






, > 3 ti 
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appendix m. 


KVMBEB Of SpEAKEBS.! 

Kumlwr in 

LanguageorDtolect. Cla^Bed ■ Accorias 


WnEBE BEAST WIIlI IK THE 
IiiKcuTiSTio StrnVEr. 


1 to ttie _ to tho I yolnme, Purt. 

. Liiignistic Census ot 


Jftgannatlii 
Jagdali, JaglldaU 


Jflinhajiuri 


Jaipuri, Stanuard 
Jaipnria Xaga 


Jamadar 

Jamaita 

JumattiS 


741 1.687,899 



ItEUASSS. 


A form of tlio Braj BliSklia Dialect (692) of 'VVostern 
Hindi (581) aiiokcn in Bliamtpar and Enmnii 
States, and in N.-IV, Gwalior. 

A corrupt fonn otLaimda (415) spoken in Baincliislan, 
east of Dcra Gkati Kiian District (Punjab). Ilio 
Snrs'oy figures include tboso for Kiictrani (430). 

j A name for Oriyii (602) rcjiortcd in tbo 1891 Bombay- 
Consus Beport. 

See JadguII. 

A wrong spoiling ot Zaluao (218). 

A name for a fonn of Gujarati (Go3) rojiorted in tlic- 
1891 Bombay Census Kcpoit. 

Anotlior name for Syllicttia (348). 

a 3,4,31,164,804 A form of tbo Control Eastern Dialect (740) of Baja- 
(L.). stliSni (713) spoken in .Taipnr State fitajpntana). 

ii 81, 164, 304 (L.) 

ii SS5 Anotber name for Ifams,angi5 0.16). 


u 831,343 (D.) A name sometimes used for Angwankn (178). 


Bcpnrted in tlie 1891 Bombay Censns Eoport as a form 
of Urdu (585). 

A form ot Tipnra (151). 

Beported as a name n«cd in Coorg for Hlndostani 
(582). 

A name given to tbepSgrd (647) of Jammn. 


lAnotiier n.amc for Kanarcse (296). A Madras caste- 
I name. 

Anotber name for Facblmdi, Bathi, or Kailt (640). 
Spoken in .find State (Paojab) 

A word meaning ‘ ot or belonging to tbe wilds,’ and 
bence applied to sevcial forms of speech used by 
wild or more or less unririlired people. Thus : — 

Used in Bombay for any Bhil langnsge (677-706). 

Another name for tho Malwai or Jatki form (641) of 
Panjabi (632). 

A name sometimes gwen to SantSli (15) in Mursbidabad ' 
(Bengal). C/. tiie next, and Janggali. 


i 610,696,703 


i 610,709 


Jabgali or Jangll 


Jatltanii Boll 


289, 280, 295 A form of the Standard dialect (416) of Labnda (415) 
spoken in the Jangai BSr (Panjah). 

... Beported in the 1891 Bombay Census Beport as a 

form of Urdu (5S5) used in Khandesh, 

I 177, 429, 530, A language of the Western Sab-Gmnp of the Pro- 

535 (B.). nomlnaltzcd Himalayan Tibeto-Burmnn languages 

sjmkcn in Almora (0. P,). Of. Jnngali, 

59,61 A dialect of Tbado (207) spoken in North Cachar 

(Assam). Tlie number of speakers ia unknown. 

59 Another speiting of Jangsben (SiO). 

... An agglutinativo non-Indian lauguage, referred to in • 

the comparative tables. 

... Sec Jddeji. 

239, 299 A form of tho Standard dialect (416) of Bahnda (416) • 

apoken in Qujrat District (Paajab). 

238, 239, 280 Literally, the language of Jatts. Hence used as 
another name f.jr Lahnda (4}S),'^iieraUy. 

StO Also n Ioc.sl name for tho MultanI dialect (436) of the 

nimf. 

240,333,882,898 Also another name for the Hindkl (428) form of tbe 
srme spoken in Dora Ghaxi Khan (Panjah) and in 
Dsra Ismsil Elmn (X.-W. Frontier Pi ovinco). 
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ifnxnbor in 
Olassifiod 
liist. 

'JCMBElt OP SpBAKEKS. 

AVhpbe beaii xTiin is the 
L isemsTic Subtep. 


or Dinlect. 

According 

totke 

Lingoistic 

Survey, 

According 
to ike 
Census of 
1921. 

Volume. 

Port. 

Page. 

Eevabbs. 

Jntkl— conM. 

. .i 

i 

1 

1 

... 

VJII 

. 

t 

361 

I 

A 1.0 .motlier name for Siraiki Hiniiki {429j. 


1 

1 

■ 



vni 

J 

241,381 

IaJso another name for tho TJiali dialoci (432) of 
{ Lalindii. 






vin 


280,281 

j Also a general name for the Lahnda spoken in Jliang 
■ ami Lj-allpnr Districts CPanjab) (418). 






IX 

i 

610,709 

Also another name for the Malwu! or Jahgall sub- 
dialect (C4I) of Paujubl (633). 






viir 


149 

Under the form 'Jafk! Lahndu’ it indicates the 
Lahnda spoken in Balachistan (415). 






nil 


149 

Under the Form 'Jatki Sindh!’ it indicate? the LasI 
dialect (419) of Sindlii (4i5). 

•Jatii (or Ma^!) 

• 

500 

733,296 

... 

IX 


67,252,260 

A form of the Bangaru dialect (5SS) of IVestcrn Hindi 
{5S1). Spoken in Delhi and llohtak Districts 
(Panjnb). Simcetimes called JatL 

^Rnnpnrl 

• 




V 

ii 

260 

A name given to tlse Bhojpurl dialect (519) of Bihar! 
(50Q spoken in Eastern Jannpnr (U. P.) in contra* 
distinction to the Banaudh! form of Awadh! (5^1 
^)oken in the tvesi of the District. 

Jannsari 

• • 

SIS 

47,437 


IX 

iv 

S74, 3SS, 413 
(Jaangarl‘£ng> 
lisk Vocab.), 
436 (Englisb* 
Jnnnsari Vo* 
cab.), 5S0 (L.). 

A dialect of Western Pahap (614) spoken in Jann^ar* 
Ba?var (U, P.). 

; 

1 

< 

•JC-mS . 




„ 

in 

ii 

411 

The same .as Tfmi (186), g.t. 

Jemc • 

• 

... 



III 

ii 

411 

A name ns«l In North Caclmr (Astim) for Emreo 
083). 

Jennliattiba 


... 

... 

... 

... 

.. 

.. 

A name nsed in Coorg for Knrnmba (299). 

3h5(}pi « 

JhSlawfi^! . 

« 

• 

60? 

437,000 

... 

IX . H 

425, 461 (L.) 

Another si>elling of Egan*! (■iSO), g.r. 

A form of the Kathlyawad! dialect (CCC) of GojaraK 
iG52), spoken in Kathiawar. 

JliSf! . 

• 

, 


... 

VII 

... 

263 

Another name for tho Varlmdi diulccl (l77) of Mara- 
thi ^455), as spoken in Xortlt-Wcstcrn Chanda 
((T. P.'. The word means * Jnngle language.* 

.Jlinria • 

. 

... 


■■ 

... 



Reported in the 1S91 C. P. Ccn«ns Report as a form of 
Opyn oiXi), Xot since identified. 

Jhnf>suhi B»n 

JLonra . 

• 

5o6 

9,000 


IX 

V 

ii 

i 

S3 

394 

Another name for Jaipur! f7il)» 

A mongrel dialect of A«eamev (552) spoken at the 
foot of the Gnro Hills. 

Uhetia . 

Jliona 

■ 



... 

t 

IV 

... 

... 

107 

The name of a tribe sjicakieg KodJ (19). 

ReportftI the form of Parjx (SIS) spoken by ti*€ 

JbOrias •>£ Ma(lr.i<. Thcr are a scb-dii-i&ion of tho 
Poroja«. 

Jimdiir 

Jol)oka • 

.Jddbpnri 

Jogi . 

• 

... 

1 ■■ 

1 ... 

1 

t 

! 

Ill 

111 

i 

u 

S7S 

SS3 

Another name for Rai iSS), ^.r. 

Another immo for Binpari G7o), y.r. 

Another came for MartrSri (7X3), j.r. 

A Madr.i« caste-name, c-esl as a synonym for TcI*:cg 
iSlO*. 

Jog^ra 


... 


1 

i ... 

. 

... 

... 

A M."/»ra« ciste-imme, used as a syC‘»ayo fsr TcI'J 
f302r. 

JdbfttU 

• 


... 

1 

1 

j 


•• 


A dwlcot rejwted as «f]>n»:cn ?»y a few jrcojlc ia CciS'ts 
(C. P.‘. It i< pruMblr a Troken form rf RJi;*' 
cthitit i712>. 

Jokaiv 


E03 

7,419 


IX 

iv 

UO, 218 

A form of the Kumaun! ciil^ct (757; of C».at.*ai 
PabaTi »7SI , s^wkea ir. Almora ,X’. P.;. 

Jolaktt Boll 


... 

... 

I ... 

VI 


US 

A niwegivcatoth*' AwadLI ‘’o3V •i*' kca ty 
in Mi:2.i5arpar Gllbir ar. i Ort*"!’'. 






1 

V 

ii 

14, US 

c-e-I to mlJca’etJ e form rf 
( 5 ^ 7 , of Bihar! ‘T-O' by ia D*r- 

bbanra (BIhrr and 

.Jnaog • 

• 

£S 

15,697 

i 

10,531 

! 

IV 


21, 209, 213 I'D 

,4 Mnr.tli hrmire «p'l.tr. :n •.',c Or;"J T.-;'.-:*.':? 
Siaic-’. 

0 £ 
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APPENDIX ni, 


1 

Lancruage or Bialect. 

Numlier in 
Classified 
List. 

i 

1 

j 

Jcllnndar PoaM • • j 

1 

j 635 

.fupir 

1 565 


Eatmi or Kap\i'i 


Kibnli or Kabli 


Ka-cbol: 


I e w Ha 1 WnEBE BEAM WlTn IK THE 

Ncmeebop speasebs. Likooisiio SonTBr. 


to tlio to ttio Volnuio. Port, j 
I LingmsUcl Consu&of I 

Snrvoy. 1021, * , 


KeMATiRfl. 


505 ll^joOO 


187 ' 11,073 15,647 HI 


IX i CIO, 671 A fonn of tljo Stanrlard dialect (033) of FafijubT (632) 

fipobon in tho .Tiillrindrir Boab. 

VI ... 19,152 A form of tlio llaglicll dialect (559) of Ka?toni Hindi 

(557) Bjiokon in lianda (U. P.)> 

ii 193,379,416,438 A lingniiRO of tlio Niipu-nodo Snb-Gronp of tho Nfigu 
Group of tbo A«sam-llnrme«o Praiich of tho Til>oto- 
Hiirmin langaagc**. Spobon in Manijmr State and 
' RaPt Caebnr (A«sani). 

» 

j ... Another iiaino for Pnsbto (337). 

I ... A dialect of Yinda (253), reported in tho liorina 

, Jdii^rniBtic Snrvcy nn spoken hv 2,225 |K!oplo in 

i Pakokkn. 


Kacbari or Kfichari (1) . 1 


111 nil 


A name iiFcd to indicate generally ilto or Dodo 
languages (127, etc.). 


I^aclmrl (2) . • 

Kachan, Hills 
Kacbarl, Plains 
Kaoheha Hnga • 


V i 203, 238 

TII n 56 

in n 8 

ni n 193,411 


Another name for tho form of Syllicitia Pcngoli (548) 
s]>okon in Cachar (Acaam). 

Another name for Bima-sa (131). 

Anotlior name for HdiA or Bodo (127). 

Another name for Bmpco (183), g.r. 


Kachehhl • . . j 

Eachclihl, Standard . j 

Kachhe-j! B5U . . ' 


451 491,214 


452 484,714 I 


369 5,000 


i 9, 10, 183, 216 A dialect of Sindhi (445) srwkcn in Catch (Bombay). 

(M. 

i 183, 215 (L.), 

... 831, 4131F., 435 A form of Balfchl (361) spoken in tho Kdchba, or 

(B*). ^ tbo country in tbo west of Karncbi Bistrict (Sind). 


Kacbbil 


423 17,972 


Kaeliindlnrnia H^'brids 


Ksrhln OroQp 


Kac!ititkhr5 . 
K'i-ll.-‘k 

llidi • • • 


1,920 151,196 TIT 

( ni 


i 289, 250, 294 A form of tbo Standard dialect (416) of Ifahndii (415) 
s}>okeD in the Kncbhl, or allu^'inl connery, bettreen 
tboJcblam river and tbo Jhang (Panjiib). 


ii 510, 516 
ill 1 10 (Comparative 
1 Vocabulary). 


Ill ; 111 381 


I • 2,11 
ii I 499 


A language of tho Assam^Burmese Branch of the 
Tibet^Burman languages. Tho feu' speakers record- 
ed in tho Survey belong to tbo Lakbimpor and Sib- 
sagar Bistricts of Assam. Nearly all the speakers 
of the language belong to Burma, which was not 
subject to the operations of this Survey. According 
to the Burma Linguistic Snrs'ey, Kachin is spoken 
in that Province by 142,785 people in tho Northern 
Hill Bistricts, and in the Northern Shan States. 
Compare Singpbo for further references. 

These, according to the reusus of 1911, are Szi Lepai 
(261), Lnshi (26:f)t llaru (263), and Haing^a 
(260/. They are all spoken in Burma, and are not 
dealt with in this Survey Pending tho completion 
of tl e Burma Linguistic Survey, 1 provisionally 
closs titem under the Burma Group ”8 liis been doi<e 
ii^the C*n«ntirf IS2l. Tloy have been suggested, 
with cou'iiderahle probability, to he remnants left 
by the Burmese on their migration from the North 
into Burma, or as the languages of trihesof the same 
origin as tl o Barme«c who loft Tibet soon after them. 
Phdn or Phnn (273a) also apparently belongs to 
this group. All these are dealt with in the Burma 
Linguistic Survey, For particulars, sec each lan- 
guage. According to tho Burma Linguistic Survey, 
the number of speakers dilFera greatly from tfaatgg\'en 
in tho Census, lioing Szt Lepai, 11*838 ; Maingyja, 
2,781 ; Lashi, 23,36b ; Mam, 35,581 j and Plidn, 650; 
total 74,168. 

A Group of tho Assam-Barmo<o Branch of tho Tibcto- 
Bnrman languages. Tbo Burma Linguistic Survey 
gives a total of 225,330 speakers in Burma for this 
Group. 

Another name for Kum]^ (803). 

A dial^t of Yindu (253) reported in the Burma Lin- 
gai«tic Survey as spoken by 282 people in F&kdkka. 

A Gip«y language reported in tho 1891 Hyderabad 
Census Boport. Not included jn this Survey, which 
did not extend to that State. 


INDEX OF LANGUAGE-NAMES, 




Nombcr in 

Language or Dialect. Cla«si6ctl 
List. 


Nujibeb or Speazebs- bealt mut nr the 

Jul^GtlSTlO SiTBTEr, 

According According 1 

to the to ilie ‘ 

Lingnistic Consos of ' Part. Pago. 

Survey. ISAl. I 


liEirABES. 


Kadpati 
Kadn or A-ssik 


Kafir Gronp 

Eaghanl . 
Kag.atc , 


EnUartoi Bilaspnri . 637 

Kai 

Knigili 

Kaika^i ... 391 

KSI-kST-kl Ball . 

Kairall ... 


Ka-kackbu-ki Boli . i 

i 

Kakari , , , , 675 

KaVafl . . , ( 855 

KokSr! , . , j 774 

Ka]di3*e& ... 

KSlabandi . • . 

KalacgS • . , 570 

Kala^a or Kalasha-mon 088 

Kalasl^.pa^iai • 


Hi 861 A langaa^ clta„d in tbo Ccnme a, belonging to tbo 

tie Ti'oto.Bn™L lan^^r u“™'^do?eh"'’‘ 

KatbaVand Dp?”r aindidf “ ■“ 

" a:- 

1^^ *'•” ®™“i’ “'® *" KaCfistan" a?d 

tl® "Cbitral conntrv 
roe nnmber of speakers is Dokoown. 

i Addenda to p. Tbc form of Cbibbali (440) spoken in Fagan. 


I 106, 143 (L.) 


i I 671, 677 


IV 

... 1 299,333,616 (L.) 

XI 1 

... 1 

IX I 

ii j 33 

TUI 1 

i J243,495,523 (L.) 
j 

1 

Till i 

i , 207 

i 

T 

ii 11 

IX ! 

1 

1 

i 1 70, 71, 320, 332, 

1 3W(L.). 

IX 1 

ii 325, 449 


112 

iii 2S9, 293 
ii 499 


'‘D“gVn^^ E»'‘^'0Pala«d 

Another nrmc for K.cliin >203), y. c. 

Ihelan^ag.. of t^he Kabara, a small caste of tbe 

A form of tbo Standard dialect (633) of PaSjab! (OSOi 
spok^ in Bilaspnr and Mangal States and llosblaV 
pnr District (Panjab). Tie Snrvov1«r« iSe mro 
those for Hosbiarpnr Pabarl (6SS). 

Iloported to bo anotber name for TanngGin (3(!). 

Koported as another name for BbOtii of Lalml (02). 

Indio, by a vagrant tribe. .-oawivrn 

Anotber name for Jaipnrl (741). 

'■•I- P'*"?'’' 

Tbe ^aine Kuva«tbi (433). 

AJ»^tl,o^“™oof a irritten cliaracter n.cd in Bibar 


j A dlalwt of Gnjaratl (653) sjaiken I.y Kikats scattered 
over the Horobav Deccan. 

I 

I A form of tl.o iMQth-W<s(cm dialect CJST of pRiMa*. 

I (337) ppoken in Ilali3chi<an. * ' ^ 

I 

} A form of tie lianifiri dinlccf >771) of Kaia**L.-ni 
I (712>, Fiwfcen in Jl.msi P.?. ^ 

j Anotber fpcllingr of KaeJ in (203). 

^ A D.amc pven to tl e Oriya (r«3. .ye^rken in tie Ka<a. 
band! State. It is ordinary Ofiy.a, no*, a s-iara'e 
dialect ' 

A form of tbe CLl.atti.garbT diairct (572, of Fa.v-,, 
Hindi (357,i, spoken in Pataa Plate (Ilila- a-.’ 
OrL.'a). ■ ■ ■ ‘ 


ii 2, 10 fL.), 69,' A Iingaago of tl e Kaliiil-Pa^aai Oai-Orrap of tj , 
1 70, 112 (L.1,1 Dirdic or Piflcl a lanmag-x. It i« t.olc-i Ja u.- 

133 (compared Cbitral cctintry in tie Dealt l<;icer.i t' o fa t.— ,i 
avitb KLoirSr). I - - - . - 


ii '2,C9 


Ila.lgal I!iier«. Do cam’or of sj.e.1^, (I 
knaavn. 

AFnb-Groapof lie K.a£r Gr'ap of t*« Dardic 
j PK-’eta lirgnacar*. It iicladrs "Isra. 

I Gatrar-liall (S^-J . Pascal 1)7-7 TrA.a , 

r Tiril-i (S.Pi. D <• nnj-to.-of .jcitrr. i. irlr.,nrii. 
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appendix III 



Xianguago or Dialect> 


KttlSparaj 


Kamart or Kawari 


Kainar lliSr 


Kamatljl • 


Kambow • 


602 I 81,210 i 


K%Dnin Of LabaTaog ■ I 


Kauaroso, Standard 
KunSsli! 


Kanaaji . 


KananjI, Standard 


Kananjl of Hast Hardol 

Kananjl, Mixed Sal)* 
Dialects* 

Kanaajl of Cavrnporc . 


Knnatr'ri , , 

Kandahar Snl>*D]aloct 

linnllii • • 

KanduU . 


KarrMl 


Kai'grl Sxsh-DUlect 


433 I 3,743 


396 I 12,200 1 


X ... 4S2 


IV 1 ... 70 


A fo.-m of Znyoiii (41) qioken in tlio gontlicrn Slmn 
States. 

A form of tlio Dfliwarl ilinlect (333) of Persian (3.31) 
spoken in IJalncliistan, 

Another name for tiio Knmiull form of Santall (15). 


i 1 70. 329, 8C2, 30-1 A form of tlio Braj Bhrikhfi dialect (592) of Western 
^.). Hindi (581), sjiokon in .Taipnr State, 

... A name sometimes nsed for Tologn (319). 

... A (TOneral name for the Blill languages spoken in 

Onjarat. 

A Gipsy langniigo reported in the 1691 Bombay 
Consns Deport ns spoken in Dlinnrar. 

... Reported in tlio Banna Lingnistie Snrrey aa_ a dialect 

of Arakancse (2C0) spoken by 1,211 pcojile in Aky.ab. 
It has since been discovered to be tbc name, not of a 
dialect but of degraded caste, descended from prison- 
ers of war, 

2, 219, 330, 889 a form of tlio Central Provinces dialect (479) of 
Maruthl (435) sjiokcn in Itaipnr (C. P.). 

... Tlio form of Ofiya (502) spoken by Kamars in 

Morblianj State, 


577, 590 


A dialect of Tclngn (319) sjiokcn by •Krimatbls, or 
bricklayers, in Bombay Tosvn and Poona. 

See Knnliow. 


Si I 347 Anotlicr name for Klinmi (257). 

I 178 A Non-Proiiominalircd Himalayan Tibeto-Bnrman 

langnnge spoken in Wc-tern Nepal. Its clns*lScation 
is donbtfnl. 

... See Kbhmtl. 

... Another name for Kacarcec (206). 

•• A form of Kananri (77) said to be spoken in tbe inner 

Himalaya of tlio Panjab. It is not recorded in this 
Snrs’cy. 7 C/. LoliDrong (9S). 

289,393,947 (L.) A language of tlio Bravida Group of the Dravidian 
languages spoken in the western half of the Deccan. 

. 289, 392 

• 177, .128, 442, 532 A langaago of the Western Fronominalized Himalayan 
fl'-). Group of the Tibeto-Bnrman languages. It is an 

isolated langaage spoken in Knln (Pnnjab). 

X 1,2,82,363 A dialect of Western Hindi (581) spoken in the U. P. in 
Cawnpore, Fatehpnr, Farrnkhabad, and the vicinity, 

i S3, 85 (Grammar), 

572 (L.). 

i 83,893,411 

i ' 82, 401 


299 j 9,710,832 10,374,204 

297 ^ 9,990,193 
76 ' 980 539 

eOi ! 4,481,500 
905 , 8,301,500 

009 150,000 

606 1,280,000 

( 

007 1,090,000 
77 13,099 i 22,098 


i 1 82, 401 

* I ^ language of the Western Pronominnlized Himalayan 

533 (L,), Group ^of tho Tibeto-Bunnan langnagcs. It is 

sjioken in Kanawar (Pan jab). 

- I Another sjielling of Kananri (77). 

I 

105, 113 (L.) A fonn of the SouthAVestora dialect (34S) of Pashto 
(337;, fpohen In the conntrv ronnd Kandahar. 


" ! I Another name for Kai (308). 

i I CS7ff., 775 , A form of the Dogru dialect (047) of Panjabi (632) 

j fpolcen in Gnrda^par (Panjah). 

*00 Til© Tai name for Kachin (203). 

! OHyo (502) i^oken bj* KangulU in tlie Orissa 
I Tribntary States. 

* ^ *nVdialect of tlio pugm dialect (647; of Panjabi 

(632), spoken in tlio Kangra District (Panjab) find 
the iicigiibonrliood. 


CIO 10,000 


650 C3C,500 I 


i ! CS7ff., 775 



INDEX OF LANGUAGE-NAMES. 



Nu^rsEs OF Sfeasebs. 
Number in I 

Langn&go or Dialect. Classified , According | According 


iCanhow or Kamhovr . 
Kanjari 

Kankcrl • « • 

Kaukreji . . • ^ 

Kanoring Skadd, or ! 
Kandrou-nn Skadd. | 

I 

Kao . • • • , 

Kaora • • •] 

Kaori Lo|>al ■ • | 

Kapewnr! « • • j 

Kapi . • • * ^ 

Xapwi • • • 

Karand! « • • . 


DEALT XTIXIT P? THE 
LlKOtnSTIC SuETET, 


Kawnfivu or White Karon 


Karonnet • 


Kargan(1 • 
Karlmdi . 


Kurinall • 
ICarnm • 

KaabutT Urdd 
Kashmiri • 


1,114,026 


11,803 I IV ■ 

.. i III : 


1,195,902 1,268,864 1 VIII 



■ mi 

iii 1 72 

1 A dialect of Sokte (212). The Kanbow^ are a branch 

1 

1 

1 of the Sokte tribe. 

1 

XT 

... 2,5.6,96 

1 A Gipsy language spoken by vagrants in Northern 
India. 

1 

... 

1 Another name for the Chhattlsgarbi (572) sTKikon in 
i K.inkcr State (C. F.). 

1 

... 1 

... 

■ Beportod in the lO^I Baroda Census Report as a name 
! used for Gnjarfiti (652). 

III 

1 ' 480 

j The Indigenous namo for Kananrl (77). 



! Another spelling of Kaw, ;.r. 

IV 

... ' 107 

, 1 

' Another spelling of Kdda (19). 

m 

: ii 501, 503, 510 

i 

1 A form of Kachin (203). C/*. Lopai, Szi Lopal (261). 

IV 

' ... ' 694 

1 A form of Tolngn (319). 

III 

1 iii 116 

[ 1 

j A form of Lai (219). 

III 

, ii 103, 416 

Another name for Kabo! (187), ^.t*. 


, ltoi)ortcd in the 1801 Bombay Censns JtejMrt a« a fornr 
I of Kannroso (206). Probably a corrnption of the 
word *EarL*ridI', f.c., KanarC'C. See 1021 Bombay 
' Census Re[)ort, App. B, p. Ir. 

I 

I Bo^ortod in the 1801 Bombav Ccusds Boport a< a 
Gipsy language of Kanara. Not since identified 

A family of numcron* languages or dialects, the 
correct affiliotion t»f which has not yet been finally 

• detoriuined. It is spoken in Burma, which was not 
I snhject to the operations of this Sorvoy. In tlio 
I Burma Linguistic Survey, it Is reported os ai>okon by 
' 706,803 people. 

' A dialect of Karon (81). See above. In the Bnrma 
Linguistic Surrey it is reported as spoken liy 17,958 
' ])eoplo in Lower Bnrma, Karonni, and tiio Shan 
I States. Tlio speakers call tliem«elvcs 'Gcba.' 

* A Palanng-Wo langnsge, the same as Vanglam (6). 

Not rolate<l to Karen. In the Barma Lingai<tfc 
Survey, it i« rojKirted .as spoken by 2,022 people in 
) the Northern Shan States. 

^ *Kcd tCoren.' A dialect of Karon (31), j.r. In the 
Burma Lingaistic Snrvoy, it is reported ns s{ioken by 
' 8-1, 705 people in Karonni and the noighlKinring Div 
trict*. This is the Burmese name The people 
I themselves use 'Eaya 
I Another name for Bargaiidt (292). 

t A form of the Konknii Standard dialect (‘ioT) of Mar- 
I uthi (435), «]>oketi in Savnntv*ndi (Bomba*). 

I 

j Bei>ortcd In the 1801 Bombay Census Bojiort ni 
, a form of Knnarc<c (306). Cf. Karilndi. 

I A form of Saiitlll (15). 

I An Old Knki Inngnaqio of the Knki<Chin Gronp of the 
I A«<am*Bnrine<.o Branch of the TitxdoJlnrnian lan« 

■ guages. It i« spoken in the Manipnr State (A«<an0« 

' Anotlicr spelling of QaOiatl Urdu, j.i*. 


Kgs 138 (com- A lanunngo of the D.inl Gronp of the Panlic or Pii I- 
^ t paiid with I cha langnagoa. Spoken In Ka-hmir. 

. KbuTvar), 140, 

, 280, 241 Gin- 
' gni^tic cla'sifi- j 


84S 

61, 63, IIB 


37, 29, 32, 70 
181, 262 


Kuslimlri, Standard 
Dialect. 


Kashtawdrl • 
Kasruiit • 

Kasnra . 


1,030,964 


1 


ii 11 (Lj, 231,234 
(G r n in m nr),. 

I 4SS «L.) I 

" 233 **34 3J*’ a dialect of Kadnatrl (390> S|W:en in Ka«L?iws 

", 488 (L.)' ■’! (Ki.MT.-ar'. 

. 3<tl -lOjir. I A form of tl.c Ka'.iern Diilt-ct •8^."’ of BilVi.! ftCl 
— ' * 1 s^*okeu in Dora I«niaU Kbati (N.-W. P^^^ 

* [ incc>. DiO won! i' a!« st'clt Qa«-.nnT. «r ! Otir’ 

rauL TliS latter word i« to me>r. * I sij'r'\V 

ooo ns-’ I .V rii.aWt of Tamil (285), b.i i*-: t* 

... ^ - I ofadra^i. Tl.r i» Ka**:’ i. 
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appendix m, 


U3IBEI: 07 SfZASEBS. 


i S'nmbor in I , 

Clas3i6ed According Accor^ng | 

List. to tho to the . Port. 

, Lingoutic I Consns of , 


Kotatlian 



KStliaird 


Kather Jdenrati 


Eatherifa 


Eathi;avradi 
Eathodi . 


Kankadan 


Kanncim 


Kawartii 

KaTBg-Sawng 


Eatia or Katival . 

Eatij'S! (1) . 
Eatijat (2) • • 

Eatkarl or EatiiSdi 


Kiiao.Li (1) 


744 127,9o7 


758 193^00 


666 2,396,000 


488 { 18,700 


768 j 18,000 


471 i 76,700 


ii I 425,461 (L.) 
... ! 2, 65, 130 


H 53,288 


geo Ensmlr. 

Dio name of a Jladras tribe speating a corrniit form 
of Malaj'alam (203). 

I Tho form of hfaratiii (455) opohen by Kat.arl^ of the 
i Deccan. 

I 

ii 81 178 ; A form of tho Central Ea«torn dialect (740; of I’aja- 

’ r stliani (712), apohen in Jaipor State. 

20 ' Another name for McUhei (200). 

t 

44 ' A form of tho Korth-Eastern dialect (753) of llaja- 

t sthani (712), spoken in Alwar State. 

! • 

Sje i A form of Jforth-U'estorn Br,aj Ilbakha (597; spoken 

j i in Badaon (D. P.). 

I I 

1 ... I E®l>orted in tho 1691 Bombay Consas Iteport os a form 

I ' I of Gajarati (652) sjioken in Broach (Boiabay). 

I 425,461 (L.) ^ dialect of Gnjarati (652) spoken in Eathiasrar. 

! 2 65 130 Another namo for Eatkarl (471). Spoken by Eatho* 

' ' dls, a forest tribe of Kolaha and Khandesh (Bombay). 

157 

A dialect of Gnjarati (652; reported from Khandesh 
srithont pirticnlars. Possibly tho same as Eathodi 
(see aboTc), srhich, hovrerer, is a dhiicct of Marathi 
(455). 

Another sray of writing Kh.atri, j.r. 

j ... An alternalire name for BaAgali (379). See Addends 

! ’** 1 Majura p. 247. 

I 

2 (Estiva) 219 ' f®™ ®f f*"® Central Pros’inces Dialect (476) of 

34S, ‘ ’ ' Marathi (455), spoken in Chliindirara and Narsingb* 

pnr (C. P,). 

819 Seo tho preceding. 

i 53 288 A form of the Malvi Dialect (760) of Itajastkaui (712) 

' spoken in Clihindnara (C. P.). 

g5 189 '' A form of the Eonkan Standard Dialect (457) of Mar* 

' { atbi (455), spoken by Eatkaris of ^ana (Boiabay) 

J 193 j and the vicinity. 

139 I Also called Eatva^ 

1 89 ! A form of Jajigshen (210). 

A form of Palanng (4; reported in the Bnrma Lin- 
i gnistie Snrvey to be spoken h.v 5,959 people in the 
! Tawnpeng ^'ortbern Shan State, It is also called 
! Omyerr and Eamsan. 

I 

130 Another name for the Katkari or KatbodI (471) form 

of hlarathl (455).' See KatkarL 

I Iteported in the 1591 Bombay Censns I»e]K)rt as a BhTl 

^ * ” ’ lang^nage spoken in Khand^h (Bomber). 

> A Knki'Chin langnaso reported in the Barma Lin' 

I * ^ gnutic Sorrer as spoken by 537 people in Akyab. 

\ 

I A Knki'Cljin lan^oage reported in the Barma Lxn^is- 

I *'* tic San'ey as spoken by 650 people in XorthOm 

j , Arakan. 

I A Snki'Chin lan^oago reported in the Barma Lin^is* 

I tic Sarrey as spoken by 200 people io 2^ortbem 

i Arakan. Probably tbe saac as Ana (258). 

I 

I 353 Another name for Aka (276). 

) ^ A form of Hindostanl (5S2) spoken by Hindostanl 

j *" ' Knrobirs in Chanda {C. P.). 

333 Another name for Kamati (493;. 

A form of Zayeio (4l)p g.o. 

\ A form of Kacliin (203)9 ff-r- 

.• I same as Kerensi (40), Ibis is the name used 

1 by the peoph* themsclrf^. 

ill 157 ^ A form of BbBi (C77) spoken in the Satporas by about 

, 25,000 people. It is lujofocnd in West Khandesh. 

M i 62, 03 • Another name for tbe Par^hhi form (458) of the 

! Eonkan Standard Bialect (457) of HaratLI (455). 


ssc 


j 62, 03 
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! 

b 

irjiBEJi or Sfeasebs.^ 

WaEiip, deam with ns the 
L ncorisTio Si-bvet. 


EaJignaS® or Dialect. , 

i 

! 

Xnmber in 
Classifod , 
List. ! 

1: 

t 

decording ' According 
to the ; to tbe v^lnmo 

Dingnistic > Censns of ' 

Survey. 1 1021. ! 

i ! 


Pftge. 

i 

JlrM.tnES. 

Kbami, Kbwe-niyi, or 
Enmi. | 

257 ! 

14.C26 j 

1 

1 

27,346 

7 

Ill 

lit 

3,10 (Comparii- 
tivo Yocab.), ' 
347, 861 (L.). 1 

1 

1 

A Scutliern Cliin langaap.’ of (be tCnki'Cbin Gmnp ot 
tbe Assam-llnrmcso Brandi of tlie Tilcto-Bnrmw 
langnago*. It is spoken in tlio Cliittagong Hill 
Tracts (Bengal) and ill Arakaii (Borma), Accotrling 
to tlio Bnnna I.ingnistic Snrvcy it is si>okcn by 
19,527 li«o])]o in Akyab and Xortlicrn Arakan. 

Ebams Dialect 


... i 

... 


••• 

1 

Sco Bliutiil of Klinnis. 

Ehamti . • • | 

i 

Ehamti, Standard 

S3 

33 

4,005 ' 

j 

2,930 : 

9,866 

n 

1 

1 

II i 

... 

63,141 ' 

1 
( 
1 

141, 214 (L.) 1 

A Tai laiignagc sjiokeii in Arsain (mostly in I.akbim* 
pnr) and boyonil Ibo eastern frontier ol tliat Prov- 
ince. In the Censns of 1921, tbe word «* spelt 
‘ Kamti.’ 

Kliitma, Kliamtilbp or 
Klimat 1 

7a 

1 

... j 

( 

203 

... 1 



A MCn-KliinPr langnago sjiokcn, according to the 
Bnrnia Dingnistic Snrvcy, liy almnt 80 rotllcrs in 
Salween and Amberd. ll.o classlfcalinii ns_ H6n* 
KbmPr is tlint of tiint Snrvcy, wl.ero tie name is spelt 
Hkamiik. C/, Lingnistic Surs'cy of India, Yol. 11, 
p. 1. C/l Moug I.WC. 

Ebandesl • • « 

707 

1 

1,253,066 

218,272 

YU 

IX 

••• 

i 

2,43 

1, 203, 203 

(Grammar), 287 
ih.). 

A langnage allied, on ti.o one side, to Blilll (677), and, 
on tbo other, to Mnratlii (435). It is spoken in 
Kliandesb (Bombay) and tbo iiclgbbonrbood. TtiC- 
Snrvcy Cgnrcs are the more correct. , 

Ebandcsi, Standard 

70S 

817,786 

• *. 

IX 

iu 

208, 287 (L.) 


Kbangoi 

201 

500 


in i 

1 

ii 

4CS, 473, 481 
(L.). 

A dialect of Tongklial (IDS) spoken in Slanipnr State 
(Assam). Tl-e Snrvey f gnres are doobtfal. 

Ebatnvg . • • 

277a 


64 

... ! 

••• 


Antihcr name for Xnng (277o), g.e. 

Ebar'n'd . . . 

673 

- 


IX 

U 

437,461 {!..> 

A dialect of Gniarutl (633), spoken by Mastlman 
Ebarwus in Katbiawar (Bombay). 

Ebari . . . 

••1 


• «l 

ni 

ii 

265, 271 

A name sometimes given to Ao (166). 

Ehapia (11 « . • 


4«. 

! 

ir 

... 

406, 410, 4Sr, 
430. 

A name sometimes riTongly giren to Knrnjtb. 

ELaria (2) . 

27 

72,172 

137,476 

IT 


21,190,242 (D.) 

A Mnp^a language spoken in Banknca (Bengal) and 
tbo Eontb of Cbota Xagpnr (Bibar and Orissa). 

KliOfia-tliar • < 

534 

2,298 

... 

T 

i 

19. 69, to 

A form of tie Western Dialect (531) of Bengali (529) 
spoken by Elia]a.as in Mnnblinm (Bihar and Orissa). 

KlmriBGll . , 

««« 

1 

... 

... 

IX 

i 

291 

A name given to Brnj Bbakba (592) in tbo east of tbo 

1 Agra District (17. P.). Also n common name for 
j Hindostani (582), 

KV5r%E ur KlarTi 

i - 

... 

... 

1 

} 

... 

... 

1 Another spelling of Kb5t*w5, j.r. 

KLnnvari . • 

i ■" 

... 

... 

I 

Y 

ii 

186 

1 A form of Sonfhorn Standard Bbojpnn (530) spoken 
jn Shaltakad. 

Klmrwartan o: 

Rlierwamna 

• , 

f 

i 

- , 

... 

! 

IX 

iv 

2 

See Kberwarian. 

^ Tlie Ebasa langnage and people. 

a . o 

8 

( 

1 

177,293 

204,103 

11 

... 

4,38 (L.) 

1 A somewhat independent langnage forming a Gronp' 

1 by itwlf of tlie Mon'Kbtncr Branch of tbe Anstro' 
j Asiatic lan^Rages. It Is sx>okon In tbe Kbasi and 

J Jaintia Hills (Assam), 

Kliustp Standard • 

s> 

113,190 

... 

1 n 

... 

6 

Tbe Standard Dialect of Kbasi. 

Poltapp or 7 SS 

i 

l 

143,721 

1 279,715 

IX 

IX 

i 

iv 

xiu 

1, 17, 18, 31 
1 (GTaiQ}»ar),82 

A langnage of tbe PabaTi Gronp of tbe Inner Indo* 
Aryan langoagcs, spoken in Nepal, and by GSrkba 
troops in India. 


Kliasparjiva 

El»ui . 

S. Snb-Dial«t 

KbutCla . . 


7SC 


SdO 


75.MO 


IX 


Cl t ; 601 «00 


IX 


. 

Kl.atri . . . 1 

i ... IX 

ii 447 

Klaltl . . 1 

... 

. 

... V 

H 146,147 

KbattaU . 

• ... 

1 v 

ii *145,147 

K1 at! riser AHock.Dia-, 

Itct ..t. , 

1 

- i ... . Yin 

: i 

1 1 449 
! 


(L.). 

1<W, 180 (Gram- * A sob-dialect of tlio Kmuanni dialect (785)" of Central' 
mar), 854 (L.). j Pabaii (784), spoken in Almora (tj. I*.). 

1 Incorrect for ‘KhasV ff.r. 

j 

I A form of the Sontli- Western Dialect (848) of Pashto 
I (337), spoken by Khataks in Pesbawar, Kobat, and 
, Attock (X.-IV. Frontier Province), and Miansrali 
(Panjabi. 

A form of tbo Bnndeli Dialect (610) of Western Hindi 
' (581), spoken in Bnndelkband. 

Another name for Pat'puli (674). 

A form of Eastern Magabl (518), 

Ditto. 

PieSjably a form of Sortb-Eastorn Dabnda (43C). 


65,66 


87,457 
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1 IVhebe dealt wiin nr ins 




KUMSES or SrEAXEES 

, LDroviSTio Svutbt. 


I angnnge or Dialect. 

Nnuibei in 
Ciasd&od 

According 

According 




Remasks. 

Iiiat. 

to ibe 
LiognistSe 

to the 
Censns of 

Volomo. 

Part. 

Pago. 




Survey. 

1921. 





Kliyang, Cbyang, or Sho 

35G 

100 

107 

in 

ii 

8, 10 (Corapara- 

A Sontliorn Cliin lantrnngo of tbo Kaki*Clun Gronp 


(85,599) 




tivo Vocnb.l. 

of tbo Assain-Borrooso Hrniioh of ilio Tn)Oto«Borman 

Khyan . . 






831,860-1 (t.). 

langoagco. Spokon in tbo Chittagong Hill Tracti 
(Bengal) and the Araknn Yomn (Bnnnn). Tlic figures 
in parciitbesis are those ■•£ the Barma Ccn<ni of 
1891. See no‘o to Xo. 356 in Appendix 1. 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Another spelling of Kyan, q.r. 

Eliyanngtlia 

... 

... 

• •• 

Ill 

Ill 

879 

.knottier s]iclliiig of Clianngllin, j.r. 

Khyong 

... 


.«« 

III 

Hi 

831 

Anotlior ai>clliiig of Kliynng, q.r. 

Kliyin , . 

... 


... 

... 

... 

... 

Anotlior s]>o1ling of Cliin, ^.r. 

Kiao .... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

! 

A name used in tbo Southern Sban Str.tc^ for 








Annamese, j.r. 

Kill-Dubcri Jib • 

-113 

... 

... 

VIll 


533 

A form of tbo Maij E dialect (411) of Koliistiiiil (407) 

1 







spoken ill tbo Indns Kobistan, 

Kinar-ki Boll 


... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

A naino n*.ed in .Talnnn (tJ, P.) for tbo form of Bnii- 

t 

1 







deli (CIO) s]iokon on tbo banks of tbo Jamna tow.irds 
tbo nortb'Cast of tbo District. Tlio namo has the 
samo moaning,—* ibe langnngo of tbo river-bank/ 
—ns Hrliarl {e/» 6C2). 

Kion-tze , . . ! 

... 

... 

... 


... 

... 

T. 0 Chinese name for Nang (277>i), q.t. 

fiirad 

• 


... 

... 

IX 

H 

18 

A form of tlio Manrari Dialect (713) of Rajasthani 
(712.1, s])okon in Xarsiiigimr (C. P.). 

Rqiorted in tho 1891 Bombay Ceivsns Report as a form 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

j 







of Urdu (585) spoken in Poona (Bombay). 

Kirani 

• • . 

335 

... 

• •• 

X 

... 

452 

A form of tbo Dcbwarl Dialect (332) of Persian (331), 








spoken in Baincbistan. 

Kiranti , , 

... 

... 

283 

III 

i 

274 

A namo sometimes applied to tbo Pronominaliaod 








llimalaynn Group of Tibcto»Himalayan langnagcs, 
ff.r. 

KirSri 

• • « 

628 

4,750 

... 

IX 

i 

550, 651, 657 

A form of tbo Bandell Dialect (610) of IVestcrn Hindi 








(581), spoken by Kirarls in the (Bibindsrnra district 
(C. P.). 

Kiristiiv . , 

460 

35,500 

... 

Til 


61, GS,'83 

X form of tbo Konkau Standard Dialect (437) of 

Kirni , 







Maratb! (455) used by Kativo Cbristi&ns in Thana 
(Bombay). 

837 

3,938 

«l. 

IX 

IV 

874, 549, 610 

A form of tbo KiStbali dlaloct (831) of TV’cslem- 

Kirsani . , 







Paha)-! (814), spoken in tbo Simla Hills (Fanjab). 

KisJn 



... 

IV 


107 

A form of Rujastbanl (712) reported from Indore 
State. Xot since idonti&ed. 

, 

... 


... 

... 

* The language of cultivators.* Houco, anotlior iiniiic- 








for Ko^ii (I9). 





IV 


407, 410, 427, 
428, 430, 432, 
434, 436, 440, 
442. ' 

Also, anotlior namo for Knrnkh (80S). 

KssbAiiganjin 

KSshangarhl , , 

748 

116,700 

: 

V 

IX 

i 

ii 

139 

31, 188 

Anotber uaino for Siripnrza (541). 

A form of tbo Control Eastern Dialect (740) of Baja- 








stbaDi (718), spokon in Kishanirarb State (Raiputana) 

Kishtwari , 




VIIl 



and the vicinity. 

Kiatliali 


... 

... 

ii 

S42 

Incorrect for Kashtawari (401), q.v. 

821 

188,763 


IX 

IX 

iv 

iv 

549, 560 

593 

A dialect of IVestorn Palian (814) spoken in tho 
Simla Hills. 

KiBtliali, Kastcrii , 



... 

A form of Simla Siraji (824). 

Ki9tbalT, Standard 

833 

•13,577 

... 

IX 

iT 

550 (Vocab, and 
Gramm.), 628 

Spoken in the country round Simla. 

Klai«bnn , 






(L.). 





... 

... 

... 

... 

Boported in tbo Burma LingaUtic Snr^'oy as a dialect 








Bai (219) spoken in the Chin Hills. The number 

Klacg-klang 

! 



Ill 



of speakers is not stated. It may be merely the name 
of a ^ Ulage. 

KloncMiai , 

1 

1 


... 

iii 

i 

115 

Another name for Tlaiitlang (221). 

Klonloog , 

1 


... 

111 

Ui 

126 

Tho Arakar. name for Lakhcr (223). 


L 





... 

A dialect of Tanngthu (30) spoken in Thatdn District 
(Barma). 











INDEX OF liANGUAGE-NAMES 


dfiO 





Kniizic OP SppAsrja. 

Wbeeii Brixt TTiin ir ins •' 
icfonsnc SrcTry. 



Nomber in 




J 


" 

I<aiigaiigo or Dialect, 

Classified 

List. 

! Accordiag 
to tho 

1 Luigsistic 

According 
to tfao 
Centos o{ 

Vblnine. 

j Part. 

Psge, 

Ktitcnc*. 




Sorrey. 

i 

1921. i 


i 



Kob 

• * » 


i 

i 

i - 

1 

... 

... 

— 

.A dititrt #>f I'tD. hy » few ta 

.Avom. df'tlt nitlj ia tl.J« SsrTfi*. 

Eocli (1) 

• • 


10,800 

16,105 

Ill 

1 ® 

es, !!.■!, 130 .I ..1 

A I.iTJgtu?" of iJ.o Hifi Grosp cf tl ^ 







1 

1 


HraRrlj of ti« 'iily-JoIiiraan Ifa ti 

Oaro UHl* a»j'i tbAxIpira /.Aj»a£i» f.al Larva 







1 

1 


(IkriCTl,. 

Koch (2) 

• • • 

540 

05,000 

1 

V 

1 I 

1 

1 

19, 119, 135 

A furrri of tiii* Xort.'.cra cf 

fX^bca in .MaMi (Lrr;r»l}, It a rsri-.t 

fert tliAt 5t< srratiitr.AT Sttt cf 







1 


Onjn '502«. 

KScbt 


828 

51,883 

... 

IX 

‘ Ir 

519,613 

A form nf llj4» KiStbaii *<£!) rf AW'tfrr. 





1 


1 

1 


Pfcbstyi (blJ •, in lia»Jftbr Stn?**, Ma'lt 

K6(la (1) 

• * • 

... 

... 

... 

IV 

* ... 

S3 

.A name osnl in iJirHnm fi»r jrcn'Uri (U . 

Koda (2) 


... 

... 

i 

1 ••• 

IV 

I 

•10C,J10,«7 

• .A wro'.sly pit^a f.1 Kcrap 

Koilii (S) 


19 

8,9i9 


IV 

’ ... 

21, 28, 107 

A (linket of KUrw.%rl fl t', in T* * >-»t. 






i 

1 


Sottib CliAta Natr^iUT, a*' 1 Nrrtb Tie r.^'. '■ 

l< fl!»o Ki'fj. 


Kodaga or 

Coorgi 

301 

87,218 

39,995 

IV 

J 

1 

260 

A Pr.ttiiltan Innrpiaae #j*oXcr! Jr. 

K6^-1cu 


... 

... 

... 

... 

1 - 

... 

j See KCrl-bu. 

Kofjdrl 


0.0 

... 

.. 

IV 


107 

A n.imc OfM in ^argnia Mai** for KC»**. »ll' , 

KChtt^T 





i VllI 

i 1 

212, 132, .KO, 

A camepitenfo ll.** frm cf La'.r *1 

1 

1 1 



j 


•15S, 522 (L.) 

(435) la Kol.at fN.«AV, IV Tr* 'h tv}. 

Eobistani 


1 407 ! 

! 1 


6,862 

i VIII 

it 

2,3,11 a.',l<9, 

, A langnap** of tie Pard (ir^tcp of t!*** 





507. 

IWln Iinraic* in IJ** ^»al a* Mrlc* 
Knl.MtU'. 




KOUf 





t-* 

... 

£0S 

A torrni't Mar.iti! it i* n r c f 

• to 


1 





Chniulx tC. r.; aC'l l» witJi Ken*!"'** 

Kdi , 


316 

61,127 


IV 


472, 476, 528, 

y.t*. 

* A dialect of Oondl li'a in HiAvii a* t 

• • « 




541, 513, 510. 

tar \C» r.), and ond CmUTafl iSJ* ’? 

Koilong 

• • 0 

««« 

1 

... 

i 

... 1 

1 

... 

... 

llcp'ittoinn tli»* Lt*! lii’i'l'tj Or*-.* a* a 

form of Malitolam C m 'p. 









in till* fame 1% jvjv.rlol »* a. fr*?*. > • f Kf .*Vsni 

Eoirong 

• • • 

o.o 

... 

... 

III 

laj 

231 

.1 corrniil I'tw ><( 1!.^ nan'" * KiObrt’.g * liri? , j.t. 

Eol or KCl 

• 0 • 

• •0 

... 

... 

IV 


7, 28 

Connoiation of tl.e tvord a« b lt*'?car‘'^r 4 »*.»** 






IV 

... 

415 

A name nr^rdy pi'cntr. KamXV 






IV 


70 

A ran.o t?^ Kiravtli f-rra cf 






1 

SaRt.nli (15). 






IV 

••• 

62 

.A Ra;n«st>me*.i3'.e' u«<^i f»’r Mar-JLl 1C,. 

1 






IV 

... 

116 

A name fi-T ]?$ 

Kdl . 





IV 


7 

JlniVw'.T f;*c J.O of p 0 pyral Kil LrpBfr**, •‘f »*><*. 

• to 


•«« 




i S^nRlill a:>„ in nmlj a7*» Kcr&V*. e-..‘ Mr?- 

iliri (1C; were, aecrdVa t*» la;* , dirl'vif. 



KdSumi 


I 

300 

23,295 

23,989 

IV 

... 

256, 171,561 

A l*trrti»C' «'f tl I t ?'**T'**^i:a*o ^ J .f t* ^ I*"!)]. 

' dia’ifamnt, II •* t;*!**! r; W#r*l *, Am-i •ii, a-'.' 







1 


Wnn 'lirrt?*. 

ESliiinT. Si.mdard . 

310 

23,100 


IV 


561 







IV 


S 

A narv fi-rr.'Tli t* s'v if-;—'* W ^ 

Kol&riftn 

• • • 


... 

... 

■ 1 










* nrrt-rsc! in tJ** Iti'l C-*"*’:* i>j. ai % 

Eolav&Da 

• • • 1 

• 0* 

... 

... 


1 < 

1 i 


o? >Iwal> i !’•••«. .S'*S t ♦ 

51' Mil •!, 







1 1 


A til;*»% le--rntr* r*-7* •*■'•1 I*. r— •'*?» 

Kolavl 

• • • 

••• 

1 





It* U»7« TV -<*• *.**. e’ * tl » r ♦ 






XI 


*> 1 

A t*:; t »t* ’»'*• t • ^*4 •tt'f tn I'i 

KOlliatv 

• O 0 

863 

2,307 j 

... 



C. r. , s* “• 1* *‘1>» 

4 

Kolbrong 

• • 0 

239 

i 

t:o 

COO 

III 

ul 

c.iM.c:,'. r-.’! 
*i-:- 

i’”Tr* ''*' ' 7. •'5 t.* ‘l-. 

? <* y 







! 


p*T»“- I*. 1 t « f..>> M .r * 

• T*'^*'***** Tr*" •**’* ■»**»■ 





i 

1 


1 


t .*-- X • -r ~ 7 ^- 't'.'-v J* 

• rr-l**; ' }*»' 7 *• *3? , 









-r.'C .• 

K«i . 

0 • • 



... 

I "■ 

1 

- - - - 
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, • Wjtriii: wiui is iiik 

'XD3IDEII or SrKVKrns. lasori-nic Si’isvet. 


liftn^nogo or Dialect. 

S'mnlipr in 
Classified 
Iii<l. , 

According ' 
to tiio 
[jingni»tie 
Survey, 

Acco^1ing 
to tliU 
Cen«ii4 of 
1921. 

Vornnio. 

» 

1 

1 

Part. ' Tree. 

1 

Urvanif. 

Hull 

i 

dS9 

1 

1S9,1S0 J 


VII 

... ■ 01. 02, 73, 392 

(M. 

A form I'f tJ." Kfinlan dinlfct »jr>7* r/f 

MnrAtlii 1 in D ndt>\ T*iwn a^! 

Tliana, Ko!ai^, and Jnitjtra 

Kdll’Palns SaVDialect . ' 

j 

•H8 


... 

vni 

ii 322 

A I'^rni nf 11)0 Maiv Edia^'cl (til) »‘f 
in thf* In'ini «n. 

EoIrC-n 

... 1 

... , 

... 

ni 

iii 231 

Incoffivt f*ir K«i!in*?5:r J.c, 

Kolj a . . , 

• a. 

... 

... 

HI 

ii 121 

Anidl.'r t'.Mne fiir KhinrAn H**''/. 

Korn .... 

210 ' 

730 

2,855 

III 

1 

Hi 3, IM, 2M, 201 
(1*.). 

An flM KnVI lan;rtii«n *if ti Knkt*<-l.ir. cf 

DmurL (>f ti.e T:l/**«>*Dsr*i.an 
It i* in Manipar hSite (A**at:-). 

Tl.c Sener art* ndmitmViv a ru’ijrk 

Uomtan 

S21 

S,S27 

... 

IV 

... 377.391 

A diitivl of Tflofftx (SIO; n Kr»:n*i« ar 1 » t!.cr 

triiiri in ih*' C. 1*. 

Kon or K (in . , ' 

» 

... 

... 

1 

i 

... 

An nncli**^ f|ir»>1 %i!v Kiiki*t'!.lr.' lit^^nart 
in (*.4* Itnmia I.inj’nt«t:c ^nnt) a** 1^ 2^0 

in Xort!) AraVan. 

Kop^, Kondadora, 

Kondakitpu, KOtu, or 
Dora. 



i 

... ‘ 


... 

A fern nf Kr.i r«j-'rtnlin U.'* ISOl Malra« 

CfnMi% Hrj-iri, j»,l9'>. 

Eonga or Kongadi 

■ i 

... 

... 

... 

* 

... • 

Tl.c Ka*i9re«r nairr fi.r any DrarnHan laRrs*?c roX 
!'‘C.i*.K nnl-rjiLol {;j»-?j^r.iUy Tai.-il ). 

Konzon 

*1 


... 


Ill 

ii 331 

A niri.i' •i'lxftinu^ C“*d f«‘r Ar.-vAskts (172;, 

Konkan Standanl 

•1" 

2,330,517 

i 

in I 

... jfil.cr* £Gr.l 

l 

A dl9!cct rf MarZtI.l MT*.* *j»'»Vrr. in t?.c i."‘rtb * f lt*p 


1 


i 


Kc.nVan. 

Eonkani (1) 

•lot ; 

l.(O0O|39X 

■10(3,505 

; 

VII 

... 1.103,107 (fir.., 

155 ‘,a» fj<.>kfn 
' l>» Sarasrat 

llrlkma^s in 
. Karwar), 2 IS, 

. 392 (L.). 

A diiVrl ni Mar.-*tii5 ;ir-ri', t.y- Itn in •■'-itli of ti c 

Konkan. It i% Gtiuar.takl nr 

T) •* {^urrcjk ir.cltzd'' of tl.o 'is 

P«*rtrrn»-f ► Tndli. • 

KddkanI, Standard . 

•19S 

CS3,C30 

■ 


• ... 

• 

Kudkavl (2) . , 

091 

233,013 

... 

IX 

Iii 0, 105, 130 

A dia^rct of ll!dU iC77}. fj-'-kti in Narwi of Daroilai 
Shm?, Snrpana, N.i.jk, .iLd KijitAcdi %>). 

Kdnkair^I ^rnsilinans. 
Dialect of. 

Eoan: 


... 

... 

Vll 

... S3 

A fon.i of i).« Kull 'ir*P* of tVe K**nkan 

indard DiaUwt 'J^7i o! MarStU 

* * « 

Eonvak 

... 




••• «•* 

Sto Kuniii. 


' 

1 

j 


... 


••• i 

A nnac used ia ll.o 1921 Ccs^n* Kfj'^rt fer the 

Kara lanjTSRpi-* »jx,kta in the Konyak tcrrltjry <f 
Hie Nana ilills. It inclcdes Tasxlu (17-l> and 
Tablenp vlT5), 

Eooi»ooee 

Eora . 

i 

... 

... 

HI 

ii . 41G 

1 1 

/'•iiti’er name for Knhni nr KapTvj (lb7j. 





IV 

• ... '31S 

.Vn'.tl:<>r nunc for Kor.iva (257.. 

Kdfa t 

Eoracha 



... 

IV 

! ... 107 

Anotl.cr «iic!iing of Ki«ll (19.. 

Ecrasa 

... 

... 


IV 

- 31S 

Anotlicr naa-.e for Kcrara (257j. 

ESfa-ku 




IV 

1 ••• 

. 

A were* DraTiiilan lansaa^c of Mslra^.* ProbaKv a 
uialcct of TbIo vC02,t| 

Eoraina 




... 147 

Another name for Korw.! (23;. Alsa spelt Eodlku. 

EOra-modi Tbar 




... 

— 

Another name for Korava 1257). • * 

KC»r.inti 




IV 

... 107 

Another name for Kwl.i (19;. 


... 

... 

... 

IV 

... -ISo 

Another name for the Brijia form (21) of AsnrT (22). 

A dialect of KLertrarl il-l, 

Korava 

Knrcban 

2S7 

55AIG 


IV 

XI 

-- • 299,318 

1 

i 

A dialect of Tamil i2S5j, spoken h\'* Kcravs^^ a va^ 
»nt tribe of Madras. The Sarrev figares inclsde 
those for Yernkala (2SS; wUchis probatlv the fame 
lansmagc. 




i 

IV 

... ^ 318 

Another name for Korava (287). 

Korku , 


... 

... 

IV 

318 

Sitio. 

Koy-ku 


... 

1 *** 


— 

Another spelling of Kurtn (26), j.r. 

K?rd Pargx 



’ 

IV 

- il43 

1 

Another name for Kanri (25). 

Eoptha ; 



... 

1 

rv 

.- !i67 

Another name for Kurku (26). 

Korn 




V 

a j 146, 147 

A form of Eastern JIagahi (518). 

K 

1 

... 

1 

rv 

— '318, 640 (L.) 

Another name for Korava (2S7). 
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APPENDIX ni. 


Jjanga&go ot DiaWct. 

Knln Group • 

Kniahl 

En]Di • • 

Kulnog • 

EclUTara . 

Kolvadi 

EnmaiyS • 

Enmaonl . - • 


iNdsibcb OB Sbeakebs.] 


Numlrer in; 
Clasafiod 
List. 


According 
to the 
Lingnistic 
Snrvoy. 


According 
to the 
Censns of 
1921. 


Volume. 


832 


833 


101 


84,631 


54,030 


126,793 


796 

795 


87,696 
486,788 I 


Enmbar . . 

Enmhhur Sui)‘llialects,or| 
ICnmhharl Cl). 


Enmbhirl (2) 

EumVhSti (8) . . 

Enmliurl . 

Knini . • 

ICnn . . . . 

Enn'bau . . 

Enn^huu or Rui>'bt (1) . 
EuQ'bi (2) 


G30 

483 

670 


4,980 

4,600 
30 I 


AVnBBE seaxt tvitk nr ®he 
LnrennaTio Subtee. 


434 110,160 

709 400,000 1 
461 368,000 I 


Eondrid) . 
Knijdri(2) . 
Knnbant 

Knnjuil 

Knuloi 

Kunloag 

Evr.nlor Kokui 
Reutalan . 

Ecpi , 


617 1 11,000 


Part. 


IX 

IX 

IX 

III 

IV 
VII 

IX 

IX 


Page. 


374, 669 


669 


374, 669, 070 
(Or.), 705 (L.). 

343 (Voe.), 366 

318 

62 


IX 


VII 

IX 

VI 


III 

111 


VII 


IX 


VII 


VII 


VI 


IX 


109,224 


112 

258 


ICEUABCS. 


A Gronp of dialects of iVcstcm Fahari (814), spoken 
in Enin (Panjab). The Census Ggnica inclnde also 
the speakers of tbo Satiaj Gronp ( 829). 

Another name for Enini (833). 

A language of the Eniu G roup of dialects (832) of 
Western Fahurl (814). It is spoken in Xnlu 
(Fanjeb). 

A dialect of Ehauibu (87), spoken in the upper valleys 
of Nepal. 

Another name for Eorara (287). 

A corrupt form ot Standard Marathi (456), spoken by 
Eun'bis in Dharwar (Bombay). 

A form of tbo Einnnnni dialect (785) of Central 
Pahayi (784), spoken in Almora (IT. P.}. 


1, 103, 

(Gr.), 

(Knmnnni- 
English Voc.), 
267 (Englisb- 
E n m a n n 1 
(Voc.), 854 (L,). 


88, 547, 
564, 666. 


650, 


A dialect of Central Pabag-I (734) spoken in Almora 
and Nnini Tnl Districts (U. F.). 


218, 298 


A Coorg name for Eannroso (296). 

A corrupt form of tbo Bandcll Dialect (610) of 
Western Hindi (681) spoken by Enmbbars in 
Chhindsrora (C. P.) and Bnldona (Borar), 

A corrupt form of tbo Berar Dialect (476) of Marathi 
(455) spoken hy Enmbharsln Akoia (Borar). 

A corrupt form of tbo Bagbell Dialect (559) of 
Eastern Hindi (657) spoken by ICnmbbarS in Bhon* 
dura (C. P.). 

Another spelling of KnmbbSri, g.e. 

Anotbor name for Ehami (257). 

A languago spoken in Arakan, if tbo srord is a 
langaago-name, and not tbnt of a tribe. It is 
referred to, bnt not described, in tbis Snrrey. It 
is mentioned in tbo Bnrma Lingnistis Surrey under 
the name of ' Eon,' g, «. 

A form of the Central Provinces Dialect (476) of 
Marathi (455). It is a caste-dialect of the Enn'bis 
of Chanda (C. F.), and is identical with Eohli, g.v. 
It is simply a corrnpt Marathi. 

303, 221, 237 I A dialect of Ehindesi (707), spoken by Enn'bis of 
(L.). I Ehondesb (Bombay). 

1, 61, 62, 84 I A vuriotv of tbo Eonkan Standard Dinlect (457) ot 
Maritbi (455) spoken by Enn'bis in the Bombay 
' Fresidoncy. It is merely the' ordinary Eonkan 
Standard with local variations. 


218, 248, 295 
565 

19,174,180 


347 

329 


322, 333, 285, 


163 


87,437,479,627 


VIII ii 651 


In Berar (Akoia and Baldana) this name is used for 
the Varbadi Dialoct (477) of Marathi when used by 
the nnodneatod. 

A form of the Jupir Snb-Dialect (565) of Bagbuli 
(559) spoken in Banda (C, P,). 

A form of Bandoli (610) spoken in Hamirpnr (H. P.). 

Boportod in the Barma Lingaistic Snrvoy as a form of 
Iklaung (4) spoken by 1,148 people in tbo Northern 
Shan States. 

A name for Bnrns^ski (850) which is used in Var- 
kanA 

A farm of Paisnng (4), g.v. 

A form of TanngOjn (36), g.r. 

Another name for Earenbyn (83), g.o. 

Boportod in tbo Burma Lingaistic Sarvoy' os a form 
of Pkdanng (4) spoken by 10 people intboMOog 
Long Northorn Sban State. 

Incorrect spelling of Enbnl oi Eapui (187), ?.r. 








INDEX OF language-names 


Xambor in 

Lnngna^rc or Dinloct. Cla&<iCcd 
IjM. 


Knramwurl 

Knrariil • • f 

Kurku • . . 

Knpnuli • 

Tvnrnu Bhumij 

Knro 

Knrrn 

ICnra^ or OrS6 • . 

ICnfomaU or Kurniall 
'Karnmka or Kumuivarl 

Kusik • • • 

Knsunda . • • 

Knswar • • • 

ICntliurl 

KntkarMJagktttl . 

■Kntn^ 

Kwnliring Klnijg > 
Kn*angli • • • 

tKwaiibai 

SCwcl^hlnt E, or Mi Err 

•Kwo Myi ♦ 
fKirosliin • • • 

^«rl or Lalin S*i 

»RTrSii*paQg • « • 

Kt\-o?ronj: or LTySni: 

I 

JCyan or Cka"' • • ( 


Kyaw , . 

K\5o? Kjcr.tsa • 
l»t or Lam a • 


Ncmbep. opSpeikersI OTAW irnn r? tbe 

j Lnccrisnc Kpevev, 



j “• ‘I'-’liPcrf Knrs:.-;n;ri. Kert . 

*" • - A'l^li'^MnjfrrSirij.r.ri; /Sll',. Ti.-J.vr- .-f , 

that t!.o 

«* 21,1G7|2{2 (T-.) A Mnrifli cpt.Vrn in il.fl Svtr<;r3 irj 

HilN rC. P. ao'l It*rar». * * - • » - 


« 14C, 117, 527 A foraiofKt.trn, 

HwarnrtsrK, MmW.crn, an ! z} t *V» — - t 

J Piston tut far miith Mrr! ! ar.j a*ihsr V* Or:-.v', 

••• A form of fl7; In C, Va-r-r 

fctateof B.nni (lUh&r arJ OrN‘a}. ’ * 

•“ — Koi*rtrtM in ibo ISyi K.-.Tav Crm-, it* a 

form of KarhchU * 

•• 31$ Another fi*r K^mva «2*'7‘. 

2SC,, ‘lOtJ, CI7 A PraTuIIan I&nmaro pf tl " Irtpn-.oliata Or-n* 

apo^cn in Chota Na?ft:r (IIilArani (W*«it 
the aonflx. 

ii 31j^ 110, 14C, A fonn of Ili«{prn MitrtU Kapr;:i Tf 
172. The name l4 prtm ^snrp.! Knrc«at! In Mr^rS a.-?/ ’ 

... SC3, S9t> , A rflalort of Kanart'*'* <2t>j*. It {« J v t* t, 

•“ ^ , Knmaiwirs a mlM triM of Chsr.*a '0 P' 

I It< proppT loaie i< the Xi!;nri< (Malrai , u nM '* 
j tl.p oj'cratrtu of th* $ar»ci r!'*! n * pxtp^ L 

— .. * Maly!.' ICe*ih. 



iir 

i 

S9P, 40U 

, Ad Prr>>io!rir.%IirrJ Ti'.- -U— ,,, 

l\nrnj^, in tl r- XVfAl llixa!ji_>.. 

1 *** 

IX 1 

1 

iir 

' 19, M L.) 

A rorrejl form nf KI.I>.■lD^3, fUtfim r»',5ri. ••• 

, Nsij-'iU (Tsl) .;flV.cD in X<ti!. A1» Kmi~. 

3.Vfi9 

IX , 

ir 

■193 

A nans* eiie-i to tl» is.VI I'iKK’tr 

Sutc (P.njal)', 

l,0fi9 

IX ' 

i 

iv 

493 

A namocirrn to tin' islii Jt- Ifj is 

State (Panjalt. ' 


lit 107 
fii 3S5 


Th* name of a Hipn ilL»?<vt i* j*.*tp»! fr-iTt Mi •» 

A •ila!c«*t of I.al *210' re|*>toi In Psrxi 

LinjaMV Ssrvey a* in C** !*• lYl^S. 

77 e tinuiUf <»f li t!i*rp i. *, •tafoh 

A i!ia!rct of Lai <21!*, rTj«*ft<*! in j»i* J,.*. * 
I.intrsWtit' Srr^M a« Ip*: in j'n II?’!* 
71 e r.smW of f« I'-p'r r s 

.V fnm erf pHktaapr *1 in t*:«* !!•»- ^ 

Llrraj^tir Sarrrji »« t'»‘ 

Xortl.rm ^tate«, ' 

A di»!pct r>f I.ai (2I*») ••'jR-rl#-! i-t S* - I.'rr* f- 

t:cS»T:nr_} a* hi Jn t**« t ‘s 

nil!* aal a!»i» in**!- Alt-fi#* % C<** »- » 

in Iftla (2-''', y.r 

Tip •%-^r a* Kits: j r. 

A r-nn of ."hn-.l’i .IK , Cf, 

,A larcca?** »’f t!.* np tf t'.* » 

Pnr.-An Ia~r5»^'. K*i»* a ti-" r* t • 

Iv'jmv*. Ini*'^ P-rt-a ^rr*.*, i* ■» 

frj.— •«! to Im* fj* Itn ' 1 »*»» j'* *.* t*.* V*-»‘ 

^3Aa Stair*. 

frr Tirr^'r. 


i! 1S3, tSl, A N.>:-K=li i.-r-.r" .r t’- Sir! li-t; 

l~> ■L.i. -f t> . 

It i* . 

71 * a** »*- \t * r .- »* *<- • 

n: .MM,2:.i a.- ■>’ k-s: :f-,~ 

A* 

»*♦ • •'p r' *■? • » ■ 'p i'“ • * 1 k , . 

?* *'*c t **.• • ■ . f 

' -t'* • i» ; • *; K*!*"/ 

^ a, J' t*?. 

ii A • s t; . 

A‘--* n» * ,r •— r. 
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appendix m, 



K 

raiiEX or Sfeaeebs. 

WHEBE BEAI.T TVlTn D.' THE 
LlBCtriSIIO SUBVET, 


> 

IiangDiise or Dialect. 

ember in 
llassified 
last, 

L 

ccording j 
to tlie 
itignisUc 
Snrvey. 

According 
to tlio ^ 

:i!ensiis of 
1921. 

'olnme. 

I’art. 

Page. 

llElIABES. 

Labana or Laban! 

• •• 

... 

... 

IX 

iii 

255 

Another name for Sanjar! or Labbani (771). 

LabaukI . 

... 

... 

... 

IX 

ill 

255, 297 

Another name for Banjari or Lablmni (771), used iu 
the Fanjab. 

Labbai • . • 

... 


... 

... 

... 

... 

A ilodras costo-iumo, used as a synonym for Tamil 
(285). 

Labein • • • 


... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Tho same as Yabein, g.v. 

Labbani • • 

... 

... 

... 

IX 

iii 

255 

Another name for Banjur! (771). 

Labbinl, of Fanjab 
an'! Gajarat. 

ns 

23,733 

... 

IX 

iii 

259. 297 (Pan- 
jab), 309 (Gnja- 
ret), 317 (L.), 

One of the dialects of Banjar! (771), g.c. 

Loccadivo • • 

... 


... 

... 

... 

... 

A form of hlalayajam (293). It is the language of 
tho Laccadives. 

Lad • ■ • • 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Another namo for Li!^! (868). 

Jidda • • • • 

... 

... 

... 

... * 

... 

... 

A hlodras name for Banjul! or Labhan! (771). 

Ladakb! . 

... 

... 

... 

III 

X 

51 

Sgo Bbotid of Ladakb. 

Ladac (? Ladar) . . 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... : 

A Gipsy language reported in tho 1891 Bombay Census 
Beport ns spoken in Bijapnr and Kanato. Tho word 
may be merely the Kanaresc plnral of Lari. 

Ladbudl « • . 

329 

2,122 

... 

IV 

... 

478, CS7 ! 

A Somi-Praridian Hybrid spoken in Heror. 

Xiudi • • • • 

893 

500 

... 

XI 

... 

2. 6, 47 j 

A Gipsy Inngnngo reported from Berar. It is also 
callMLnd, 

LaSharl . > . 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

\ 

\ 

A namo giron to the BalScb! (361) spoken by Lagbarls 
and northern tribes of tho lower DErii jst ond adjacent 
hills. 

JiftS&indiil « • • 

•«« 

«•« 

... 

vni 

ii 

2,89 1 

Another name for Pa^i or Debgunl (3S5). 

Laban! . . . 

... 

««• 

... 

■ 

... 

••• 

A Gipsy language reported to the 1891 Bombay Census 
Beiiort ns spoken in Khnndcsh and tho Punch Mhhals. 
Not since identiBed. f n corruption of 'XiahbSn!,' 
g.v. 

Laliaraag « • • 

... 

• 4« 

... 

■ 


... 

Another name for Eanom, g.v. Possibly tbe same ns 
Lobdrung (93). 

Lalindii or ATcstoni 
FaSjab!. 

Labnila, Nortb-Fostoni 
Dialects. 

413 

436 

7,092,781 

1,732,755 

5,652,264 

... 

VIII 

■nil 

I 

1 

1,233 

239, 242, 431 

(Couipared wiUi 
N.-W. Dialect), 
532 (L.). 

A langnogo of tlie Xorth-lVestern Group of tho Outer 
Indo-Aryun languages, spoken in tbe TTestern Fanjab 
and the Xorth-West Frontier Pros-ince. The Census 
figures are too low. 

Iiabndu, Xorth-Westort 
Dialers. 

433 

881,425 

... 

nil 

i 

239, 241, 431 

(Comf ared witb 
H.'E. Dialects), 
541. 

( 

1 

1 

li&boda, Standard Dialoi 

:t 41G, 417 

1,307,827 


vni 

i 

233, 272, 412 j Tlic purest form of the Standard is that of Shabpnr 

(L,). 1 (FoDjab) (417), of which the number of speakers is 

1 447,000. 

labnda-Faujiib! , 

• ••• 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

1 

j See Paujabl'Lolmda. 

lilbOrl • • 


... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

1 

’ A name given to the Panjabi (632) of Lafiore. 

La lljial • • 

. 

... 

... 

w. 

... 


I See La Phni. 

laabsa Shan « 

• ... 


... 

... 

... 


1 See Las'a Shan. 

La Ula 

. , 

... 

I 


... 

1 - 

... 

Ser* La Tba. 

Labn • . 

Libnll • « 




Ill 

ill 

«.OU 

[ A rame ef Ido*s*(i (274), g.v., reported in the Bnnua 

1 Lingnistic Sar^-ey as spoken by 18,319 people in the 
Shan (chiefly tho Sontbern Shan) State?. This is 
the name nsm by tlie people themselves. 

See Bhotiii of Lahnl (02). 

Lulinli of Cliamlta 

. 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Sco Chamba Xiahnll. 

Lanu • « 

. 

... 

... 

Ul 

Iii 

383 

! Another name for Ktri (277). 

Lai . . . 

. S! 

i 

1 

t 

\ 

\ 

J 

i 

3 43,73] 

t 

II] 

iii 

3, 10 (CoDipara- 
tire Voceb.), 
107, 113, ICO 
(L.). 

A Central Cl in lougnago of tho Koki-Chin Granp of the 
AFsam«Bormcse Branch of tho Tibcto*Bnmian lan- 
guage?. Ill thoBnnna LingbUtic Sarvoy,it is repni'tcd 
as sjiokcn by 45,000 people in the Chin Hills. Tlie 
Ccn<ns ligntvs are incomplete. Tne ifgures of the 
LlnTaLtie Survey of India do not inclndo speakers In 
■ Burma. They refer only to tho speakers in the 

1 Lu^liai Hilif (Bengal). 
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K 

rmcic or Speaeebs. 

■WHEBE MJULI VniH IS THE 
LiSOCiSTtC SCBTET. 


N 

Language or Dialect. C 

nmberin 

lasgfied 

List. 

I 

1 

1 

kccor^ng ' According 
to tbe ! to the ^ 
iingnxstic Censos of 
Sorvey. i 1921. j 


1 

Page. 

ItEVASES. 

La Tba 

Latbanmg . 

Lanttair . > • 

1 

\ 

... j 
.*• 

1 

i 

... i 

1 

... i 

J 

\ 

m 

n , 501 . 

... ' ... 5 

form of Zayein (41), v.r. In Bnrnm spelt La Hta. 

Ksciiin (203) Tribe. 

leported in tiio Dnnna Lingnistic Snrvey as a form 
of tbe Pole Dialect of Palanng (4) spoben by 178- 
])eop1e in Mong Long Kortbem Sban State, 

Latvian 


i 

... ' 

i 

1 

i 


- 


Reported in tbe same as another form of tbe same Pale, 
spoken by 602 i>eoi>le in the same State. 

Lantlang . 

... 

\ 

- 1 

J 

1 

1 

... 

... 


teported in tbe same as another form of the same Pale, 
spoken by 466 iieople in the same State. 

LanUon . • 

... 

1 

... 1 

- ! 

... 

... 


leported in tbe same ns another form of tlie same Pale, 
spoken by 719 people in the same State. 

Lanbman . 

•• 

1 

... ( 

t 

... 

... 

- , 

... 

leported in tbe same as another form of tbe same Pale, 
sjtokcn by 40 people in the same State. 

Lanngwa^? • • • 


1 

... 

... 

1 

... 

1 dialect of Mara (263) spoken in Myitkyina 
(Bnrma). 

Layani • • • 

... 

... 

... 


1 

... 

\ 

1 

- 

Another form of tlio name LabliniiT, 't.f. BanjiirX 
(771). 

Lam 

• •• 


... 

... 

1 

... J 


Another name for Wn (6), g.v. 

LaTf’he • • * 



... 

in 

... 1 
lU 

3SS 

A Chinese name for Kwi (277). 

Lavi . . • • 

a.« 


••• 

... 

... 


A form of Tinbaw (3?), g.c. 

Lanrlaar . • • 



•*. 

... 

... 


Another spelUug of Lotoi ^.r. 

Iiayrfigvaw • % • 




... 

... 

... 

Pejiorted in tbe Bnrma Lingnistic Snrvey as an alter- 
iiatlre oamc for Morn (263), nsed in Myitkyina. 

Latrl'n 

2392 


3,043 

... 

... 


A Knki-Cbis hngnago Bi)DkeD in tbe Chin HOIs. 

Lcdo • • • • 

2593 

... 

2,011 

... 

... 


A Xnki-Cbin langooge siioken in Kyankpyn and: 
Akyab. 

Leb Dialect • 


... 

a.I 

in 

1 

52 

A form of BliStia of Ladakb (61). ■ 

Lezn * • • * 

7a 

i 

782 



• 

An nnclassed langoage, reported ^ tbe Burma 
Lingnistic Snirey as probably a Wa (5) langnage^ 
spoken by S,I70 people in the Kengtung Socthem' 
Sban State. In the 1921 Census Beporfc it is classed 
as H ralacog-TYa language. Cf, Tai*Jcm. 

Le-mci . 

... 

... 

«>* 

... 

... 

... 

See Lamet. 

liCngreng • • • 


... 


nr 

iU 

207 

i 

Another name for Langtong (236). 

Lcotbnb-i-mr , 


... 


X 

... 

! 518 

Another name for Yfidglin (87$). 

• # 


... 


in 

li 

i 500 

A llacbin (203} tribe, (y. La Pbai. 

Lcpcha • « • 


... 


111 

i 

1 233 

Another name for E6ng (llS). 

Lbarl • » 


... 


XI 

... 

i 2,80 

Another name for Mrana-ale (866). 

Lboko • • 

... 

... 

... 

m 

i 

{ 129 

Another name for BboHS of Bhntan (69). 

Lbota 07 TsuotsS • 

IG! 

22,000 

18,412 

1 

ii 

i 

J 

193, 265, 284, 
203 (L.). 

A. Centra] Xagu language of the XSgd Group of the- 
As5am>Banne«e Branch of tbe Tibeto*Barman lan»> 
epoken in the Xaga Hills (Assam). 

Li<!ftng or Lipp& • 


... 

! “■ 

1 

1- 


Said to be a dialect of Kanaurl (77). Xot mentioned 
in tlds Snn'ey. 

U);«atr or Yawyin 

i 

... 

... 

in ' H ! 502 
: 1 

in iH . 3S2 

Described as a Kocliin (203) Hybrid. It is really the 
same a« tbe Li5*aw or Lisn of the Burma Liiignisric 
Surrey. See Li«n. 

lihubu • • 

1 

•; s 
» 

o 24.013 

23,40: 

III 


! 178, 276, 283 

1 

! 

An Eastern Pronominalized Himalayan Tibeto-Borman' 
langaoge, spoken in DarjiUns, Sikkim, and Central. 
Xepal. 

Liv, i 

* ••• 

... 

— 

... 


1 "• 

Another name for Lidang, g.r. 

« • « 

- 

... 

... 

... 

... 

1 

A form of Lien (275), q,r. 


o 

1 

? 

i 

< 

1 

! 

1 

I 1345 

i 

2 11 

I m 383 

i 

i 

A langnsgo of the aaoIo-Movo Gronp of the ^Hbeto* 
Burman languages. In the Burma Linguistic Soiroy,, 
it is reported to be spoken by 19,226 people in 
Xortbem Burma Hill District* and in the ^an 
States. Altefflatixe name* are Lis'axr and Tawrin. 

*7^ • 

ft • 

■i 

( 

... 

1 

1 

t 

1 ... 

1 -• 

— 

11 

I 

u |l93, 431,402 

1 *** 

Another name Kwoireng GOT), J.r. 

Another name for Banjarl or Labliani {771)* 
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t 

1 


I^angua^ or Molect. 

lij-cnto « 

lyng-ngam 

M&cliariB, or Mnnchatia. 

Mn-cbi 

Jlndhesi 

3Iadran . 

Miigndht . 

Magiilil • 

Magalil, Eastern 
Uagnbi, Standard 
Magamsa • 

■TIagar . 

Mag*!! « 

blngart • 

bISgati . 

blSgbil • 

Magbt 

Mngbb'i . I 

bfab'rl or Mohari . 
binbiirl or Sbedi 


blahvsrl . • 

bluhUI • « 

Jlnbt 

MublC- or Mabili . 

Mnibtai . 
blatngtlja . . 


MaMat or Mi-Uli . 
btaUftTM or Mntint 

MaUbit*! 

Maitbni. Kaitom 


Number in 

Clas»fied According 
List. to tbo _ 
Lingnisiac 
Survey. 


Inbmbeb ot Smakebs. 


10 

S64 

52V 

616 

818 

51V 

693 

114 


According 
to tbe 
Census of 
1921. 


1,850 

SO 

1,V14,036 

6, 804, 81V 

313,864 

8,926,103 


44,800 

16,9V9 


WHEBB DEAIT WITH UT THE 
Lihouistio SuBTsr. 


Volume. Part, j 


Pago. 


4S5 


801 


19,000 


260 


20,686 


M aiOliVf 5^ut1i*Tn Stand, 
ant. 


150 
50V 
r. 10 , 511 

r«i 


1,000 
110,203,857 
1,302,300 

2,300,000 


20,668 


339 


11 

XI 

III 

V 

V 

V 

T 

V 


IX 

III 

III 


VII I 

I 

vn 


4ilV,88 (L.) 

13,8 

VS 


ii 42,44,800, 829 

(I-.). 


Ebmabks. 


iii 


so 

6, 80, 128, 826 
(L.). 

81,140,146 
! 31 


6,81 

308 


i IW, 180, 206, 
254 (L.). 


Ill ia 3V9 


SSI, 860 
218, 248, SOO 


IV 


IV 


in 

III 


111 

in 

V 

V 

V 


1 V4 


A dialect of Lai (219), reported in idle Burma 
Linguistic Survey as spoken in tbo Chiu Hills. Tbo 
number of spoakors is not stated. It may be merely 
tbe name of a village. 

Adi ulcct of ICbSsl (8), spoken in tbe Kbasi and 
Jaintia Hills (Assam). 

A Gipsy langnago spoken in the Panjab by a tribe of 
fowlers from Sind. A mixture of Sindbl (446) and 
Pafijabi (682). 

Anotber name for tbo Acbik or Standard Dialect (186) 
of Gdro (134). 

A form of tbo Bliojpnri Dialect (619) of Bibnrl (506) 
spoken in Cbamparan (Bibar). 

A name sometimes given to Tamil (285). 

Anotber name for Mngabi (616). 

A dialect of BihirT (606), spoken in Sontli Bihar and 
North Cbota Nagpur (Bihar and Orissa). 

Spoken in the cast of the blagahl tract. 


A generic name used among the Bodes for iho Nag& 
langnages (154 ff.). 

Another name for blagari (114). 

A dialect of BhBT (6V7), spoken in blerwaro. 

Another spelling of Mngnxl (114). 

A Non-Pronominalized Himalayan Tibeto-Bvrman 
language, the homo of wbicli is in Nopal. 

Tlie OriyS (602) ^oken by the Maglios of the Orisso 
Tribntory States. 

Another name for Amkanose (266). 

Anotbor (incorrect) spelling of ATagahl (616). 

A form of HoPhl (490). 

A form of tho Central Provinces Dialect (4V6) of 
Marathi (455) simken by Malmrs in Chanda and 
Cbhindwora (C. P.). In the Bombay Presidency 
these i>ooplo speak a dialect called by tbe some name, 
bat it is the oraiunry Konkon Standard Marathi (457) 
(Vol, VII, p. 15V). 

A form of Mnrwari (VIS) spokon in Chanda (C. P.) 
by Maliesri Marwdris. 

Anotber name for tbe Mahlo form of Sontali (15). 

A dialect of Singhalese (499), spoken in the Maldiro 
Islands and Minicoy. It is not dealt with in tbe 
Survey. 


27, 29, 82, 74, 
240 (L.). 


20 

382 


21 
102 

5, 13, 81 
a I 13, 14, 80 

ii 13,81,79 


A form of Sanh'di (15), spoken in the Santol Parganas, 
Manhhnm, and Morbhanj (Bihar and Orissa), and 
Birhhum (Bengal). 

Tho Assamese name for bloilhei 


Classed in the Census of 1911 os a Kochin-Burma 
Hybrid language, reported in the Burma Lingnistie 
Surrey' ns spoken by 2,781 peojile in the Northern 
Shan States. The name is a ^Burmese corruption of 
Mongsa, the Shan term. For the correct classiScatiou 
see Kneliin-Bnriua Hybrids. 

Tho Dacca name for Moithoi (206). 

A dialect of Itnbiia G4S), spoken in tho Garo Hills 
(Assam). 

A dialect of Bihari (506), spokon in North and Bust 

■ BOiar. 

Sjiokon in ■ Central and Western Pnrnoa (Bihar and 
Oris<a). Tlio Surrey speakers include 3,300 TharSs 
of tho Nopal TaraS. 

Spokon in Sooth Darhhanga, North Moiighyr, and iho 
Madliinnra Snh-Diri<ion of Bliamilunr (Bihar and 
Ori-ssa). • 
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appendix ni, 


Lnngnago or Dialect. 


Ktunl>or Jii 
Cla.<^«i6ed 
List. 


Main, Mixed SoVDhlecls; 

! 

Malrj, of Ho^liangabad 

Main, Standard or Alixri < 

I 

! 

j 

Jasg:ali, or JatK 
Manitadl 

jUancharia . 

Mancliatl or Patni 
MandBiili 


MandBSU Paliail or 
Mandl Sirajl ' 

Mando Easil; « . ! 

Blandi Groap • 

ManiJI Sirajl • 

Ma^dtShu or • 

Mf.nddkljcl Pialoct • 

Man yaniilj • 

Manirarl « 

MKnneU • 

Blangiuii « • 

Mang T*am . 

Matupnn 

MiiijUi U; • • ' 

Uicibi (2) . 

(It . . 

JlMjWC!) . 

MESjhi (3) . 
Muiijli-KnniaijS 
Manloi . . 

Man-Xairng . 
Maolj 

Mnto 


Maai'Oi 


I Warm 3>zixx vma js the 
Kcmbeb oe SpEiSEBS. IiUfarisnc Scbtet. 


According 
to tliO 
Linguistic 
Snrvey. 


According 
to tics 
Censns ot 
1931. 


7C4 274,723 

763 120,523 

761 3,872,328 

041 2,180,034 


880 212,184 


Volcano. 


I 


287,934 : 


388 


591 


206 240,637 


120 ! 


342,045 


523 


JlactVwi 


.t 


Part. 


Eemibhs. 


p<^. 


IX 

TX 

IX 

IX 


72 

1 

2/193 

1 

1 

i 

111 

887 


... 1 

1 

1 

1 

839 



1 IX 


ni 

IX 

n 

X 


52,288 
288, 289 


58 (Grum.), 240, 
258, 263, 805 

a-.). 

010, 709, 806 

(L.). 


177, 428, 458, 
582 (L.). 

874, 715, 721, 
759 (L.). 


715, 746, 759 
(I*.). 

2,08 

715 


158 

112 


VII 


HI 

IX 

in 

IV 

IV 

IV 


158 


20 

051 

178 

SO 

135 

147 


Varions hybrid forms of Jliilvi (700) s]>oken in 
Hosbangabad, Betnl, Chbindcrara, and Obanda (C.P.). 

A mirtnrc of MSlvi (760), Bpndcli (610), and Slma^I 
(770^, spoken in Hosbangabad (C. P.). 

The Surrey figures include those for Bangfl (762). 


A form of the Standard Dialect (033) of Panjabi (632) 
spoken in the Sontb-Eastem Panjnb. 

Beported in the 1891 Bombay Censns Beport as a form 
of Gnjarati (032) spoken in Ebandcsb. Not identi- 
fied. 

A Gipsy Inngnago reported to be spoken by a tribe of 
focrlens in Eapnrtbala (Panjab), crbo are said to bare 
come from Sini Tlie same as Alacbaria (864), g.r. 

A IVestern Pronominalized Himalayan libeto-Bnrman 
langnage, spoken in British Labcu. 

One of the Hand! Gronp of Dialects (836) of Western 
Pahnn (814) spoken in klandi.and Snkot States 
(Pan jab). The Snrroy figures inclnde those for 
Cbbota Bangball (838). 

Another of the s.imo Gronp of dialects, spoken in 
Mandi State (Pan jab). 

A name for Garo G84) nsed hr the GSros themselres. 

A Gronp of Diideets of Western Pabap (814), spoken 
in Mandi and Snket States (Panjnb). 

Another name for XTapd^aU Pabarl (839). 

A cormpt form of Bagbeli (530) spoken in Hnndln 
(C.P.). 

A form of tbo Sonth-Western Diaject (348) of Pasbto 
(337), spoken in Balncbiston. 

A family of langnages mainly spoken in Western 
China, and ^stinct alike from Uon-Ebmer, Tai, and 
Ilbcto-Banuan. It inclndcs Miao (43) in its rnrions 
dialects and Tao (42). 

Another spelling of Hagari (114), g.r. 

A mixture of Gujarati (652) .and Hnriilbi (455) 
spoken by MafigeUs of Thana (Bombay). 

Another name for Habiyalam (293). 

A form of Ho-s'o, g.r. 

Another name for Meitbei (20S). 

Incorrect for Jlijbi (634), g.r. 

A Non-Fronominaiized langnage of the Tibeto-Himala- 
yan Branch of the Pibet^Bnrman languages. Its 
classification is donbtfol. It is spoken in Nopal. 

Another name for Santali G5}. 

Another name for Asnri (22). 

Another name for Eorn-S (25). 

Anotiier spelling of M3jh-EpmaiyS (SIO), g.r. 

A form of Palanng (41, j.-r. 

The same as Intlia (208). g.r. 


IV ... • ®®4 


A dialect of Karen (31) reported in the Bnrma Lin- 
guistic Surrey to lie spoken by 2,465 people in 
Karenni, Cf. Mans. 

Beported in tbo Bnrma LingnisGc Sunny ns a form of 
tiio Birc Dialect (33> of Karen (31) sjmkcn in the 
Sontbem Shan State*. It is not c^abi that tliL is 
not really the same as Ma’id. 

A form of Palanng (4), roported in the Bnrma 
Linguistic Snn ey to bo spoken by 40 people in the 
MSng Long Northern Shan State. 

A fona of Tclnga (SiOj ssiokcn in t'.lionda fC. P.). 
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APPENDIX HI- 




S'rilBEB 01 Sfeaeebs. j 

Whebe deaxi with vs the 
L ureniaiic SnsTBr. 


LaDgcage or Dialect. 

Nnmber in 
Claesfied 
List. 

According 
to the 
IiingnUtic 
Survey. 

According 
to the 
Censns of 
1921. 

Volume. 

Part. 

Page. 

Beiubes. 

Slanvaii, Zfoithem 

786 

1,339,146 


IX 

si 

16,130 


Hanrarlt Sontbem , 

724 

477,570 

***> 

IX 

ii 

16,67 


STanrari, Standard 

714 

1,591,160 


IX 

ii 

16, 20 (Gr.), 63, 
804 (L.). 


Marwurl# Western 

732 

633,649 


IX 

ii 

16,109 


Mam’afi-piiDndhari . 

716 

49,300 

1 

IX 


17,71,72 

spoken on tlio common border of the Jodiipnr and 
Jaipur States (Bajpntana). 

Uanriiri-Gnjaratl , . 

781 

05,370 

• M • 

f 

IX 


16, 87, 103 

Spoken in Sonth Manvor and in Falanpnt State 
(Bombay). 

Marwafl-Sindlil 

734 

181,960 

1 

i 

IX 


16 

Spoken in IVest Marmir and Sind. 

Stanrat ■ 

352 

i 

... 


X 


85 

A form of the Sontb-Weatem Dialect (348) of 
Pa$l)to (337), spoken by Mnnrats in Banna (V.-W. 
Frontier Province). 

^tftshkel . • • 

■■ 



... 

... 


Reported as a form of Baldchl (SCI) ^okeu in the 
Chogat Agonev of Baluchistan and in the £atachi» 
ShilmrpQr, and Upper Sind Frontier Districts of Sind. 
Xofc identified. 

Mastnng DeliTrarl 

333 

... 

... 

X 

... 

452 

A form of the Dehivarl Dialect (332) of Persian (331) 
spoken in Balnchisfain. 

Hatliawadi • • . 

... 

... 

... 

IX 

lii 

157 

A form of BhBI (677), spoken in the Satpnras by about 
20,000 people. 

Sratliandi ... 


... 


... 

... 

... 

A Bhn longnage (677S.) reported in the 1891 Bombay 
Ceasns Bop^ as spoken in Ebandesh. Probably 
the same as Matbanradi, g.r. 

Matlinri , . 


... 


... 

... 

... 

Another name for Braj Bhakha (592). 

Hatia , , . 

• •• 

... 

... 

... 


... 

Another name for Opyd (502). A Madras caste-name. 

Hatni , , , 

... 

... 

... 

Ill 

ii 

102 

Another name for the MaitariS Dialect (160) of Babbit 
(148), j.r. 

Mata .... 

2596 

... 

31 

... 

... 

... 

A Enki-Cbin langnage spoken in Eyaakpy u (Burma). 

Matwan^ • • • 


... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

A form of Nnng or Ebannng (377a), reported in the 
Bnrma Lingnistic Snrvey to be spoken bj’ 2,000- 
people in Pntao District. 

Mannbopaka . . 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 


Beported as a form of Sgaw Eaten (84). 

Ma'n’dil , . « 

694 

30,000 

... 

IX 

iii 

6, 95. lOS 

A dialect of Bhili (677) spoken in Khandesh. Cfa 
Gamai*dl. 

MaTvlicn . . . 

... 

... 



... 

... 

The name for Soldn (1) used by the people themselves. 

Man-teit 


... 

... 

- 

... 

... 

A dialect of Kadn (2S1) spoken in Katha District 
(Banna). 

Maying 

1 535 

1 

23,500 

... 

V 

i 

394, 419, 487 

(!<.). 

A dialect of Assamese (o53) spoken in hlanipnr State 
(Assam). 

Miyi 

Mazitri . , , 

Mecli or Mcs 

Mcdtalo GroQp , 

M<sUc ljnugaa^*s . 

Uc-jT} aw . , 

Mclari or 2Iah*ri 

Mtitlii*:, Maalpnt 

Ka^r, or r' 0 T\ 7 .> 

1C4 

i 

1 129 

J 

.i 

\ 

i 

\ 

\ 

• 1 

t 

1, 20C 

* i 

1 

1 

\ 

2,750 

93,911 

1 

'24,311,617 

1 

1 

1 

, 210,637 

( 

j 

i 

1 

1 1,399,329 

1 

1 

! 

1 

! 

1 

1 342,645 

I 

i 

1 

1 

III 

... 

i 

III 

i n 

i 

r 

1 

! X 

1 

1 "• 
TII 

UI 

III 

III 

ii 

ii 

iii 

ii 

iii 

235 

t 

l2, 5, 86, 132 

1 CI«.). 

4 

U 

2 

331, 350 

;2o 

1 

1 195 (Comparative 

1 Vocah.). 

: 2, 8, 10 (Com 
• parative Vo- 
cab.), 20, 43 
' (I..). 

A dialect of Bcngma (162) spoken in the Kaga Hills 
(Assam). 

Beported as a form of Balochl (361) spoken by 
Mazarl? and sonthem tribes of the lower Derajat and 
adjacent hills. It is a form of the Bastern Dialect. 

A dialect of Bird (137) , spoken in Goalpam (Assam) 
and Cooch Behar State and Jalpaignri (Bengal). 

A Gronp of dialects of a single langnoge, — Eastern 
Hindi (557)> — spoken in the east of the u. F. and of 
the C. P. It is the only Gronp of the Hediate 
Sab’Bronch of the Indo*Aryan languages. 

The same as Hon>Persic languages. 

A dialect of Phdn or Fhnn (272a)> g.r. 

A fonn of HaPbl (490). 

Tiio Tliudo name for Meithei (20Q. ^ 

A Koki-Chin langnage of the Assam^Barmeso Branch 
of the Tibeto-Barman languages, spoken in Hanlpnr 
State (Assam), and, accordintr to the Burma Lin* 
guistic Sun'cy, in Upper Clandwin (Burma). This 
language constitutes a Sub-Group by itself, known os 
tlio Mcithcl Sub-Group. 


•i - 

4 ••• 


III 

t , 613 

J 

Another itanio for Stiju Mishuif. See Mishmi (126). 
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. i 


’rsTBrB or SpriXJ! 2 S,| 

TVhebe jejii TTiTH nr TTrE 
Ltserisnc Scetes:. 


' ITnmberiii 
Langnage or Dialect. ! Clasafied 

1 List. 

! 

t 

Accorfling 
to tbe j 
LiisgoisSe 
Surrey. 

According ^ 
to the 

Census of 

1921. i 

1 

Part. 

Page. 

DnULBES. 

i 

Hsklu . > • t 



1 

... , 

in 

ii 

265,234 

Another name for Lbota (169). 

Milccftnang • • *\ 

1 


... 

... i 

> 

1 

in 

i 

480 

A local name for Eannnri (77). A cormptios of 
Min.cbb3n3ng. 

JLleliBiig . 



... 

III 

1 

i 

480 

A local name for Eanaori (77). A comptioa of Mis*- 
chban« 

Mima , . . * 

... 

1 

... 

III i ii 

1 

205 

Another name for Xali (155), g.r. 

2l!D-clili5n, Hin-chban^^' 


... I 

... 

III 

i 

430 

Other names for Eananii (77). 

3Jjzga&i • • • 

... 

... 


vnj 

... 

831 

A form of HaPhi {490j. 

Min (1) . . . 

... 

.. 

• •• 

in 

xi 

388 

A name sometimes siren to Chang or Mojnng (17!^. 

2!iri (3) • . .1 

< 

124 

85,510 ' 
! 

65,259 

III 

i 

S6S, 5S4, 622 

O'.). 

A langnage of tbe Xorth Assam Branch of the TibetO' 
Bnrman langnages. Spohen in Assam, hnt mostly 
ontside settled Ritish Territory. lie Censns fgnres- 
inclnde also speahers of Ahor 083).' 

Miizapari . . . ' 

1 

... 

... 

8,117 


... 


Beported in tbe 1921 Central India Censns Beport as 
another name for Atradhl (55S), q.v» 

• « • { 

126 

220 

S46 

ni 

i 

563, 618, C28 

a-.). 

A langnage of the Xortb Assam Branch of tbe Tibeto* 
Bnrman languages. Spohen in Assam, hnt almcst 
entirely outside settled British Terriioiy. Qf. Chamsn. 

Mi-shing 

... 

... 

■ e. > 

ni 

i 

534 

Another name for Miri (124). 

Mislira 

... 

... 

... 

i 

... 1 

i 

( 

— 

««• 

A Gipey lan^age reported in the 1591 Bombay Censns< 
Beport as ^Mlcen In Bijaper. The same as Sibalgarx 
(872). ff.r. 

Ml'tai Cr 3IaS-tai • 


... 

... 

in ! 

XU 

21 

A Dacca name for Mexth^ 

Mite . ... 

... 

... 


««4 


••• 

A form of Karenni (49), j.r. 

Mitban Xagi . 

... 

... 

... 

in 

il 

333 

Another name for Mntonia (176). 

Mitban . 

... 

... 

••• 

in 

i 

613 

Another name for Behejira Mishml See Miriimi 

asff). 

Hixod Dialects of 

KaslimSrI. 

402 

45,816 

: 

- 

Tin 

ii 

4022. 

Mixed forms of Kashmiri (399) spohen in tbe Xortb 
of the Jammn State. 

Hized Ofija • • 

SCI 

582,793 

••• 

V 

xi 

869 

Mxxhzies of Orxya (502) axxd Bengali (529) spoben zn 
the Xorth of Orissa and in Midimpor (Bengal). 

Miyang , 



; 

«•« 

••• 

••• 

An incorrect spelling of Mayang, g.r. 

Miyacgbbaag . . 

196 

5,000 

... 

ni 

ii 

193,431, 462 

A XagS'Kokx langcage of the Group of the 

Assam-Bormese Brancli of the TxbetO'Bnrman Ian-- 
^ goages, spoken in Mnnxpnr State (Assam). 

Modi • • • 

... 


: 

... 

... 


A Madras name for Marachx (45^. Beally, the name 

1 of a Krxtten character. 

Moglila . • . 


> 

1 

1 

1 

... 

— 

... 

< In the Foxxpb, tbe eqnxralent of Baori (6SX). In the 
' Orissa Tribnhir% States the Oj^yd (502) spoken by 
‘ M^hias. 

Mo^lal . • « 

... 

1 

i ■ 

... 

in 

ill 

20 

1 The Bengali name for Meithei (206;. 

Mogli 



) 

I 

... 

— 

... 

J Beported in tbe 1921 Bombay Census Beport as a 
' xmme giren to the HindostSni (582) spoken in Qie 
Nizam's territories. 

Mcgnlscb . 

••• 

- 

... 

IX 

J 

9 

An old Gemxan'Ieatxn name for HindostanI (oS50 - 
Indostanxca, Hindustanxea, and Mourica. 

Mrt.oapia, BordcariS, or 
Pini'.aaria. 

McbteiV, Meat), Mchtel 

177 

k 

1,600 

1 

I ... 

1 

in 

u 

193, 829, 834 

An Eastern Xagl language of the XagS Group of the 
Assam^Bormese Branch of tbe Tibeto-Burxnan lan- 
guages, spoken in Sxbsagar (Assam). The Surrey 
fgures include also speakers of Banpara 0^^) 
Mutonla (176). 

. Forms of Pn'j £^ren (35), 

Mccjacs . 


... 

I 

in 

ii 

193,329 

Axxother name for Chang 

McId , 

Mctfc.jlss Taycls 

MCa CT Taiaisj 

. S 

i 

- j ... 

... 

i 

! 

! istnica 

J 

t 

i 

i 

n' 

... 

107 

, The name of a snh-castospeaHag Kcda G^- 

' A name used in Burma for Tunnanese. 

, A langnage of the Mon-Ehmer Branch of the Austro- 
j Asta^c languages. According to the Burma Lin-- 
gulstic Snirer, it is spoken by 224,424 people, prxnci- 
j ^ally in AmlTeift and Thatos. 

j A fons cf ShHn^le, g.r. 
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Lnrouisiio SnsVEr. 


^fumberin 


cconUng 




llEUABKS. 

T.MMisire or Dialect. • ClassiBcd A 

coording A 





Dist. 

to the 

to tbo x- 

olnmc. 1 

^art. 

Page. 



1 

iiignislie C 

ensns ot 



* 


Sorrev. 

1921. 



• 


1 

Mnlang and Sima • j 




III 


331. 343 (L.) 

4 name sometimes nsed for Angwankn (173). 

••• 

... 




Ma^da • * • , 


^74.754 S 

,973,873 

IV 


2 (compared with 

\ hrnncli of the Anstro-A«intic langnagcs, consisting 

... * 


Draridian), 7, 

of six langnagc-s, rir. KherwnrI (14), ICurku (26), 







11 (relationship 

Eharia (37), .TnSng (28), Savara (29), and Gadahi 

1 






to jiSn-KhmEr), 

(SO). Thov are spokon in tlio hili country separating 







16 (relationship 

the Gangctic Plain from the Deccan. These Ian- 







to Anstmlinn 

gnoges were formerly' called Kolarian, hnt tliat name 

1 

( 

1 






langnagcs), S3 
(general charac- 
ter). 

has heen abandoned in tlic Snrroy. 

3XnnBarl (1) • • j 

... 

... 


IV 

... 

135 

A name nsed in Daigarh for Asnrl (S3). 

Slnndan (3) • • | 

16 

406,524 

624,506 

IV 

... 

31. 33, 79,240 
(L.). 

A dialect of Khcrworl (14) spoken in Chota Xagpm 
(Bihar and Orissa). 

Mnng • *1 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

••• 

Another name for HmGng, qx. 

• -1 


... 

B 

H 

... 

455» 509 

Anotlior name for Mnnjanl (377). 

3Innjan! or Mnng! 






455, 509, 533 

A Ghalchah langnngo of the Eastern Group of tlio 




t 


(I*.). 

Ktitnian langnages. It is spoken in Manjon, which 
is ont<ido British India. 


^Innnik 

344 



III 

lit 

181,263 

An Old Knki langnntie of the Enki-Cbin' Group of the 





Assam* Barmen Branch of the Tiboto-Bnrmon lim* 
gnages, spoken in tlio ^anipnr State (Assam). 











Another namo for Tamil (285). Properly, tho name 








of a >Iaclra« caste> the members of which arc said to 
speak a corrnpt form of that langoago. 





VII 


331 

Said to he d form of Ilal'hl (490). Probably the same 








as Maria (317). 

Alnrmi . • 

113 

36,643 

38,512 

III 

i 

177. 180, 1S9, 

A Kon-Prononiinalized Hiamlayan Tiheto-Bnrman 



254 (L.). 

language, spoken in Darjiling and Sikkim (Bengal) 
and in Xepat, Tho Bgnros heic giren do not incinde 












tlie speakers in Nopal. 

Afosalminl . . • 

• •• 

... 

... 

IX 

i 

58 

Another namo for Dakhinl UindSstSnl (587). 





IX 

I 

171 

Also nsed for tho corrupt Hindostanl (SS3) nsed by 








Mnsalmansof Birbhnm (Bengal), and for Eastern 





V 

i 

303 

Bengali (545). 

Uiis*9, Jlnen, STosso, or 




III 

Hi 

3S3 

See Mo'S’o. 

Mnsss. 








Mtxthnn • • • 

... 

... 

... 

III 

ii 

333 

Another name for Mntonia (17C). 

^rntonia • • « 

176 

1,600 

... 

III 

ii 

193, 321, 333, 

An Eastern 2Cdga langnngo of tho Xagu Gronp of tho 






344 (D.). 

A5sam*Bnnne«o Bmicb of the Tibeto-Bormon 
]antrQasc<;. It is spoken beyond tho eastern frontier 









of Tho Snirey figures nifso incinde those for 

speakers of Banpara (175) and Mohongia (177). 

Muw5«l • • 

... 


... 

IV 

... 

167,183 

A form of ICurku (36), spoken in Chhindwaia (C. P.). 

Mvamxca • 

... 


... - 

... 

... 

... 

A name ot Bnnncse (365)^ g.o. 

^IvunTTate or Lhafl 

S56 

... 

... 

XI 

... 

2. 5, 6, 89 

A Gipsy langnage, spoken in Belganm (Bombay), 

Mycik 

... 

... 

... 

••• 

... 

... 

Another name for IMcrgnese (S73a)p g.i'. 

Mvcs 07 Hien 




til 

iis 

3S3 

A Shan name for Ewi (277)9 ^ Sh5n name for Burmese 








(265), and also the Giinese name for Bonna. 

Myu . 

... 



... 



Another spelling of Mru (264). 

2?acU:creCg 

lOG 

.. 

... 

in 


343 (Voc3h.}p3Ci 

A dialect of Khamhu (S7) spoken in Nepal. 

Xa-chi or Xa-chri 

•• 

... 


III 

ii 

3S3 

Another name for Mo-s*o, ATnsn, or Mnssn, g.r. 

N’erX-Boco . 


36,35; 

27409 1 HI 

11 

193,379 

A snVfnonp of tho Naga Group of tho Aseam-Bnrmosc 




1 

i 


Branch of the Tilieto-Bnnnan biignago^. «lt inclndcs 
three languages, ri*r. Cnipeo (1S3), Kabni GS7), nnd 





1 

■ 



Ehoiruo (ISS). 

Gro5p 

• 

2*<2.79 

338,634 in 


i 2.11 

A Gronp of lancrnagcs of the As«am-Bunnese Branch 




1 



of tho Tibeto-Banuan lammages. It inclndcs firo 





III 

i 

j 193 

snb-gronp«, eir, a Western, o Central, nn Eastern, a 
Nnsra^Bodo, amt a Nupi-Knki. All the larguacrcs of 





111 

s 

i ( 3 (comnaror 

this Gronp are spoken in As^m orbevondito cast- 







I with Enk! 

1 Chin). 

• orn frontier. 

yirl-Koli . 

. 

i30,r.i 

5 lo‘2j2^ 

3 11 

i 

I j 193,431 

A fulver.mp of tho aboro Nana Group. It incintles 







six lansnasc*, ric. Mikir (ISO), Sopvoma G3l)» 


t 


1 



1 

^farlm (195), Mir.i«gkli.^i»g (lOOi, Kwoirong G^7). 
and Tan?khnl (195). All are spoken in As^am, and. 



• 


1 



f 

1 

except tl c f.r^t, all in the Manipur State. 



wi nr o 15 ^«lo3xo 
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1 

m'ecT 1 1 

f! 1 

[11 £ 

'SB'EEI 9 

IS'CCI 

i 
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• 

■(atqa 
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iqn^ qi!-^ 
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!H 1 

£11 
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049 FepD[ottr 3T 'so^uix^rt avuunjTH^fdqrx oq; .70 

CGI 

ti'B ; 

H i 

tu 





qoaun 9fonung>nirssY’ oq^ jo fco^vuJSavi doosQ y 

r 

HI 1 

ICO'SES ( 

!C4‘CGB 


* drea^ 

•(SSI) OMiOIH 








pan ‘(1ST) laqnM ‘(fiSl) osdtniq tm ‘sogcnSani oann 








Fdpnpai *foSimSuq troounn-o^oqix oq; 30 qomuQ 

esanuQQ-mrssv 01(9 jo dnox^ dq; jo duoiiS*qn9 y 

C48'£GI 

tt 

III 

C0I‘4E j 

SS8*9& 

... 


•a‘£ 'ussnjc so *nsnj^ *o,s-ojc joj omra joq^ouy 

CSS 

m 

UI 


... 

.. 

uqD-rjij JO iqo-q^^ 

*ir(Io^ ni ua^ods (fg) nqairq^ }0 ^aa^rip y ] 

Sas'CqaaoA) CfS 

! 

III 


I 

DOI 

Saojoqqovj^ 

■(fSE) WTC JO Saiipds asqxoay 

... 

... 

... 



... 

> • • • i;.\K 

'cminn <101 emra esaaiqn osir ptxr 







• • noij^ JO uoAK 

asaoung joj amca unqs n ‘(US) i-»a Joj oainu nnqg y 

sss 

m 

lU 




•a'B ‘(Ofcis) ssanSJajc JOj amou jaqxouy 

... 

... 

... 


... 

... 

• • qi’A'rc 

*(4tqcao^ mnrSian ui aaqods 'eSmSnri y 

68 ‘9 ‘e 'Z 

... 

IX 



998 

• yrqfj jo o\rAipr.<i^ 

vi*£ '(sOb) 99aiiutis dtnca y 

... 

... 

... 



... 

• • • rnztao.Cj( 

•(•j •£)) oiPAipatqqo at osqods ‘(gg) aqjn^ jo nuoj y 

BSt ‘491 

... 

AI 

... 

... 

... 

• • • 

•(ZZT) niSaoqoiv pun (git) TAOdanji jo cjssinads ] 








JOJ osoq? epnpoi os^r sejnSg Sdsiag eqx *mrssy jo 
jai^ocK^ luajsra oq; pao.Caq naqods si ;j *5aSrnSiir[ 

•(•q) tts 







mmunff'Ofoqix oq; Jo qaann osotiunn'iQossy 




009‘l 



eq; jo duoig V^SX 3 ^ eSvaSavi rSvj^ ujo;sv^ try 

‘808 ‘IBS ‘SGI 

ff 

III 

... 

941 

1 • • • 5|Uo;qK 

■(9il) Rnojapj JOJ enitm joqjouy 

888 

II 

in 

... 

... 

... 

• • • uiiq;!!!^ 








•nssnj^ 

•o,«-OK oog 

£88 

III 

in 

• •• 



JO ‘ossojy 'bspk ‘®i*ttJC 

•(ofS) !r«Saoff 

BOB 

1 

A 





cjojsn^ JOJ pan '(piSaajj) mnqqija jo snnni[nsajc 

Xq pasa (gss) JonisopaiH jdaijoa aq; joj posn osjy 

I4T 

% 

XI 


j 



’(ZSS) I“B5S9P“!H loiH^oci “J oama Joqjoay 

88 


XI 

... 

... 

... 

• * • tusaqrsnpj;- 

■indojj a; EJoqnads oqj 

1 







ap0[aa| jou op aoJjS oiaq tajnSg oqx 'indoy u| pun 
(inSoOfi] aitJtyts pan SaniCJon’ O! nonods ‘eSauSoPr 

'(•q) fSB 



BXS'SS 

8I8‘9E 

BIT 

• • lUUttJ^ 

anauag-oieqix anipipaitij paz{(im;<aouojj>nox T 

‘6SI '081 ‘441 

1 

! 

III 

•(ztb) 5I»orc ‘o 








omss aqj Xiqaqojj '(oop) WtlPH JO puoj p aq o} ping 

188 

... 

IIA 





‘aSnoSani qnqj jo mjoj qdajioa n j(cads 








0; pics ojv qaiqji jo siaqtaaai oq; 'o;sua stupop^ « jo 
omvd oq; ^C]JedoJ£ *(98b) eniru Joq;oi7y 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

• • ursrinj^ 

'(massy) aiajg jndiaaj( eqj ax aaqods 'saSnnS 








•uvr aiiatznfr-o;9qt.T. oit; .;o qouiurr os'aaun^r-xavssT 

C9B‘m 





tfB 
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nc 

Ill 
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... 

9 

H 

... 

448 

* iSoQK 

’UilS) lonfauj^ JOJ Oman Joqjouy 

cos ‘SSf 

... 

9 

B 


... 


•fl'S ‘SagmH ioj Oman Jaqjoay 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

• • ■ 

‘(assuo poa Jaqig) 
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0IB'C4 '8G ‘IB 

... 

AI 

B0S'W9 

fBa'soi- 

91 
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■(eg) ijasy JOJ qjaSiajT at paan omaa y 

881 

... 

AI 

... 

... 

... 
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Xutubor in 

NUMunit os SrSAEBRS 

IVBEBE BKAIT TOIH in THE 

LiNsmsito SnBTEr. 









or Dialect. 

Olassltlcd 

Acrordins 

Accordin'; 




Sejiabes. 


List. 

to tho 
Linguistic 

io tho 
Census of 

Vblumo 

Part, 

Pago. 



Slirvoy. 

1931. 





No^ininij . 

S05a 

... 

103 

... 

. 

... 

A form of Kochin (203) spoken in Putoo. 

JS'okaw 




... 

... 

... 

A Ndga louguago, reported iu tho Burma Linguistic 








Survey as spokon by 2,700 people iu Uppor Chiudwin. 

2 (oklinu . • • 

... 

... 

• a. 

... 

••• 

... 

A form of Taung^u (36) reported in the Burma 








Linguistic Survey as spoken in tbo Southern Shan 
States. 

Nokkyo 

205u 


132 

... 

... 


A form of Kachiu (20.3) spoken in Putao. 

2 ?on-Por 5 ic Languages . 

... 

... 

... 

X 

.>. 

1,9 

A branch of the Sraiilan languages. 

^ou- P touo tt\ i n a 1 i K 0 <1 

... 

1Q0,3S<S 

100,337 

III 

i 

ISO 

A Group of the Tiboto-Himalayon Branch of tbe 

tniuatayaii Utoup. 






Tibeto-Baruian langaagos. 

XoTU . . - • 

5G 

300 

... 

11 

• M 

81, 179, 216 (L.) 

A dialect of Khamtl (52), spoken in Assam. 

isoti # . • • 

007 


... 

IX 

ui 

103 

A dialect of BhBl (877) spoken in All Bajpur State 







(Coutral India). Aceon^gto the Census of 1901, 
the number of speakers ivas S46, 


North .Vs-aia Hranch 


30.010 

30,433 

III 

i 

2,11, SOS 

A branch of the Tiboto-Bnrmau langnc^s spoken in 






the hills north of tho Assam Volley. 

North KalncfaUtuti, 

3S7 

105,322 


X 

... 

394, 435 (L.) 

A form of the Eastern Dialect (365) of Balochi (361), 

Dalocbl o£. 





spoken in North Baluchistan. 

North-Ktotcrii l.ahnili . 

130 

1,732,73.3 


Vlll 

i 

339, 4.31 (com- 

A Group of forms of Lahndli (415) spoken in part of 





pored with 

the North-Western Fanjab. Tho Census figures are 







North -lYostorn 
Dialects). 

too low. 

North-Rv»tctii PA<I)to . 

33S 

300,971 


X 

... 

7. 11, 24, 113 
(L.). 

Ono of the two main dialects of Po^htd (337). 

NortUorn ChUi . 


00,313 

83,033 

III 

Ui 

2,8,69 

A sub-group of the Kuki-Chin Group of t)io Assam- 





Bnrmeso Branch ol the Tiheto-Buemau langnages. 

It include. Dhndo (207), Sokto (21^, Biyia (313), 











Bdite (314), and Faite (216). 

North-VVe-torn Draridian 


1G5,500 

181,303 

IV 

... 

286, 619 

Tbosamo as Briihui (328), the only Dravidian Ian- 





goago spokon in tho North-West, in Baluchistan. 

North-Wostcrn firoaii . 


10,102,331 

9,023,973 

VIII 

I 

1,6 

A Group of the Outer Sub-Branch of the Indo-Aryau 





languages, spoken in Sind and the Western Panjah. 
Tiio Censns figntos axe mneh too low. 




NorthAVeAern Lahndi . 

133 

831,433 

... 

VIII 

i 

339, 431 (com- 
parod with tbo 

The same as Hindko, q.v. 







North - Bastern 
Dialect), 641. 


Sorth-Wostcrn Shiiia - 

303 


... 

VIII 

ii 

ISO 

Tbo Puniull dialect of Shind (391). 

Kowgoog Nug.i • • 

... 


... 

III 

u 

265, 271 

A name sometimes g^von to Ao (166). 

Noyri 







A Bhil (677) dialect gpoken in West Ehandesb. See 







1921 Bom^y Census Bepori, App. B, p. v. i 

Ntit . ■ • 

SOSa 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

A form of Kochin (203) spoken in Patao. 

Nnmburo . • • 







An unclassed language reported in the Burma Lin- 







gatstic Survey oi spoken by 240 people in Northern 
Axakan. 


^aoL'lan • . • • 







A dialect of Cbinbon (354), reported in the Burma 







Linguistic Survey as spoken by 50 people in Po- 
kdkku. 


I^nug or Kbnnung • 

277o 


04 


... 

... 

A Lo1o-aUoB*o language reported in the Burma 
Linguistic Survey as spoken by 9,017 people, 
principally in Pntao District Tho Barma.Linguistic 
Survey spells the alternative name * Hkunnng.' 








A Gipsy dialect mentioned in tho 1891 C. F. Censns 

Nonyas . • 







Bepott Not identified. 

Another lume for Bhd(id of Upper Konowar ( 6 t), 

Nyamkat • • * 







3.V. 

Kyiit-ki Boll 




TY 

ti 

70, 87, 89 

Another name for Girasia (689), ^.s. 
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IX 
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Nyi-sing 

... 
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III 
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586 

Another name for Dafid (135), 

Oddil or Yo^du. • • 







Another name for Odkl (808), 

••• 

••• 

... 










Ditto. 

Od^aV' • • • 

... 






Another spoiling of OpyS. (603), 7.01 
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OdWa • 
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Language or Dialect. 


SiunberiD 

Clacmfied 

List. 

According 

totbo 

Linguistic 
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According 
totbo 
Censns of 
1921. 

Volume. 

Part 

Page. 

Ssiuaxa. 

.Pabatid) . 

- 

... 

... 

... 

IX 

i 

671,677 

A^form of Jolltuidar BdabI (635) PaSjabi (639) spoken 
to. Hosbiarpar. 

Pabap (3) . 

. 


... 

... 

IX 

iv 

513 

A name given in Patiala to Boghdtl (820). 

Fabaii (.3] . • 

- 

... 

... 

... 

IX 

ir 

513 

A name given in Patiala to Eiatbolt (821). 

Palui^ . 

. 

... 

... 

... 

IV 

... 

30 

A name sometimes given to SantaU (1^- 

Fa}iaiia-^bar 

• 

533 

462 

... 

T 

i 

69,90 

A form <rf the Western Dialect (531) of Bengali (529), 
^oken in llanbbTun (Bibar and O^sa). 

. Faba{i Bhabar • 

• 

... 

... 

... 

XI 

... 

121,132 

A form of Xa^ (807). 

Pabati Group 



2^04,801 

1,917,337 

IX 

iv 

1 

A Gronp of languages of tbe Inner Snb*Brancb of tbo 
Indo'Ar^'an languages, spoken in tbo lower Hima- 
layas from BhadrawaU to Kepal. It inclndes Eastern 
Pahari, XCiias-knra, or Xaipali (781), Central 
Paban (784), and Western Palia;! (^4). Tbo 
Sorrey dgnres aro more correct than tboso of tbo 
Census. 

B abap Fo^li'wan . 

• 

433 

87,777 

•• 

VIII 

i 

243. 433, 495 

A dialect of Labnda (415) spoken in tbe Morreo Hills 
(X.-W. Frontier Province and Pod jab). Tbo Snrvey 
and tbo Census figoies both inclade those for phundi 
(439). 

Pobi ... 


... 


... 

— 

... 


BeoPadbl. 

Pabira 

, 

... 

... 



... 

... 

Another name for Pabapa-tbar (535), g.r. 

- Pa-ltbra . • 

• 

... 


H 

B 

'■ 

... 

Boperted in tbe Burma Lingnistie Sarvey (where it is 
spe!t * Pa-bkra ') to bo a form of Wo '(5) spoken by 
1^10 people in tbo Xoitbem Sban State of Hanglnn 
East. 

Pahlavi • 

• 

... 

... 

... 

H 

... 

2.9 

An ancient Eninian longnago spoken in Fec^ in tbe 
time of tbe Sossanitles. 

Pahri • ■ 

PaliU . 

Paidi .. . • 

* 

... 


... 


... 

< 

••• 

See Padbi. 

J. 2 > Pa-tbi. g.n. 

Tbo same os Ofiyl (503). Tbe name of a caste ot bill 
Pariidis in Kortb-East Madras. 

Saik . ■ > 

. 

... 


... 

... 

•- 

... 

Beported in (be 1901 Bombay Census Beport as a 
form of Katiarcse (S96j spoken in Kanaxa. 

.Paite . 

. 

315 

... 

10,460 

Ill 

iii 

3, 39, 81, 137-8 

A Xortbern Chin langnace of tbe Koki-Chtn Gronii of 
tbe As^m-Bnrmese Branch of tbe Tiketo-Bannan 
languages, spoken in tbe Lnshai Hills (Assam), the 
name is sometimes spelt * Paitbe.* 

Pai-yi • 

. Paibanail . 


... 

... 

... 

... 

... 


Another spelling of Pel-yi, j,v. 

A Gipsy language reported in tbo 1801 Bombay Census 
Bepoii os spoken in Kbandesb. A complion of 
Vimjban, twc. Banjar'i (771). See 1921 B^ort» 
App. H, p. V. 

.Fa^b^ - * 


333 

806,974 


X 

... 

3,7,11.113 (L.) 

Tbe Kortb-Eastem Dialect of Fo-^bto (337) • spoken 
in Bajaur, Swat, and Bnncr, Attock, Pcsbawar, 
Koztb'Webt Kobat, tbe Afridi Country, and tbe 
country to tbe «Tcst tbeioof. 

.Pakhya • • 

■ 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

A language spoken by tbo Vakbyas of the Xoithcrn 
Ghats of Aopal. Tbo vocabulaty borrows largely 
from Kbas-kura (7S1) and (perhaps) from BiHrl 
(506). 

-P£k! • • 

• 

... 


*>. 



... 

TliO bsmo as Opiya (502^. ProiMjrly the name of a 
Madras ca^to which speaks broken Opyd largely 
mix^ with Telugu. 

Fabu . < • 

, 

41a 

... 

1,206 

••• 

... 

... 

A dUIeci of Sgaw Earen (34) spokca in KarczinS 
and TouBgoo. Also called Begu. 

’ Falanng • • 

• 

4 

... 

j 117.773 

1 

1 

. 


33 (L.) 

A langoago of the Folaung-Wa Group of tie Mun- 
Kbmcr laDguagc«. In tbe Burma ItlrgunXic Survey 
it xs reported to be spoken by 1X0,591 people, nainly 
in the Baby Mines DUtrict and in tLo Xertbem sban 
states. Census dgnxcs include tbosC fer Pale. 

g.r. 

.Palaung-VTa Groap 


a*. 



... 

••• 

... 

A Group of tbe Mun-Kbrncr languages spekeu in Ksjii- 
cm Boxma. 

.pale • • « 

• 

... 

... 

... 

... 


... 

A iHalocr, or form, of P.tlanug (1), rcicrt'A! in tbo 
Burma BicguUtic 8arrey as sx-^ken by 20,CG7 x^cple 
in tbo Xtnbetn 8ba9 States, 

Fallah • • 


... 

... 

... 

... 


i 

$all toboa Bodo (127)lar.gusge,but 1 bs>e not sue- 
cvcdod in identifying is. 

, 1 — «— - ■ 

■ ;J U 3 


I 














•( 095 ) •BlgSapjif JO} omm uiiiss^ o'p ipawwMv 

ESI 

in 

III 

... 

1 

— 

' • uruT,! 

*ocmni igpun 

pSxtnStixti eoim oq) si jo siaqudds 

8Co‘S opniDiH saiDSj .Couag oqj; 'Juiafp pun { 

Cd -0) -«P“®10 “! nano* (4i9) lU'ia ioiaapiip vi 

98X ‘I4X ‘9 

... j 

Ilf 

IX 

Cl 

8 

ra's 0 

1 

99 

nr.av.{ 

•JG3B ’(Irt ‘ rjoCbjc tipa»ppvM5 •nujsiiiiiqSjY j 
ai usqods *(098) liauiiQ Of aiqc oSooSaci uciubj^ ay | 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 


• ■ 

■(ofl ‘IIa) riinnina P“n I'Hon-fSH paijaa osio i 

fit *ueiaii(X SR qf-iou juj so 'cuoqj; pun .Cnqrao([ 

|o no^njndod SuiqnodS'iti^ninjq oiotjAV otjf Xq '• 

uoqods osjY '(.Cnquio(][) nqu[ 0 ^ pun *ounqx 

JO snqqoj^ *^4 uaqwls ‘(gqp) tqjniOK I 

JO (iSW ?wiorp pjopunjg unquox JO ulio^ y 

EC ‘E9 ‘19 

1 

1^ 

1 

... 1 

IIA 

■" l' 

i 

1 

wo‘o9r 1 

!9I- 

l'n.a«d 

•a-B ‘(i04) u,toSd JO Snniail; aoijiouv '. 

t 

... 

... 



... I 

... 


fiOjnjS 1 

unqg ujoqjaog oqj ui uoqods '(pg) nl^Sunox Jo loapiP ' 
•quts V *AeAJng atjsiQSui';^ nuuoQ oqj oj Suipiooay | 

1 

... 


... 



... 

0-M 

'atnnU'Ojsno | 

fivipni^ n .{[ladoj j "(SOS) t**^!-*0 oinnu Aaqjouy i 

... 

... 


... 


... 

• • Oliv^ 

•(loSnoa) I 

•ejsBJX IIFH SnoSnjjiqg atR ni nonods ■S3iiiiiiiiuo[ 

untiunQ>ojoqix oqj jo qounx^ osdauD(i>ain93y oi(j 

JO dnojQ JO eS«ndun[ uiqQ ^cijaoQ y 

•(•'I) I9X 
‘ESt'm ‘401 ‘8 

SI 

Ill 

1 

1 

1 

1 

009 

SSo * 

' * 

•pagHnopijox .IPUFH.JO 

'Dijoj o so jiodojj snsnoo -j "O IC8I o'U nr pojiodojj 

... 

... 

... 

... 1 

1 

1 

... 

• ■ • inaRdC 

■(198) inaotog (^^g) luci3[OK jo uiioj y 

868 

... 

X 

.. J 

1 


... ' 

• 

■ • tinSCunj 

■(6Bf) inpnjH inP-'a'S aoj emou jonjony 

898 '198 

I 

IIIA 

... J 


1 

i 

• • • iqqRfnnj 

•a‘S '(sXf) 1lpuqR*X ouitiu xeqjouy 

888 

I 

IIIA 

... 



niajsadj, "insFond 

*(SIf) ojni SuiSiotn sC[[vnpo 2 d st 

9dnnduTi[ oqj eJaT[Ai 'qntun^ IRXJua;;) oi[j jo qso.u 
.oqj ur uoqods (ggp) tqR.tnn^ picpunjg jo mjoj y 

*(gpf) ppuqn'X JO ffioqnods .Cuma apa^jai pun 
oAtssaaxo oin sdxnJSg sasuoo qi{x 'qsCttRJ [Rx^uaQ 
aqj ui U(u[ods 'saSouSuiq unXiy^opuj o*qj jo 
-qag jouu| oqj jo dnoic) iiujaoQ oqj jo oSouSuni y 

a 

sr-4‘ot9 

•(•1) 

908 ‘91-9 ‘(iom 
-“nag) 8E9‘609 

109 ‘ilF 

I 

1 

1 

XI 

XI 

XI 

COS‘064‘PI 

9D9'8EZ‘9I 

fZO'BBI-’B 

XI9‘08X‘IX 

6e9‘E94'8I 

919 ' 

1 

889 ' 

j 

889 

• 

• opnqoi-iqofnod 

piopuT-ns 'iqi’Cuod 

• (e) MPfsnd 

•(qnCanj) judiin.<<x ui noqods (gxt) 
Rpuqn'j pxnpanjg jo stuioj oq; jo ouo o% uoalS omna y 

088 'G88 

t 

IIIA 

... 

8E0‘8P 

GXP 

■ (8) nsPnnj 

■(OSlO inP“!H HiPajS aoj onion joiijony 

X9S 

1 

IIIA 

... 

... 

... 

’ (X) W5tD»d 

•0*5 ‘(CJ'X) VSH “J onion loiijony 

96 

5! 

III 

... 

... 

... 

• • laSH insa 

•j'B ‘(44t) SiSno'lOK aoj onion aanjony 

PSC ‘SGI 

I! 

III 

... 

... 

... 


• • RliRupjUSi 

■iiio|n.fo[Oj( jdnuoa o snoado naina^ ojsoa siupojy o 

JO omo'u oi[j .([jodojj ’(EOS) nrojo.toiojx so oiuos om 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 



•(noruod) 

ojojs onmoqg jo iSnoj ui nanods (pxs) Ul'ind njo 
-jsoAVjo ojoaioni jo (XT’S) dnoag pquioiio om jo ouq 

•(■I) 898 ‘(anm 
-inoag) gi^g ' g94 

AI 

XI 

... 

io4‘e 

919 

• • ' ijnAiSan^ 

■oojnd ni iianods (gos) njnaoji jo uijoj y 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

nSOB 

• niSnod 

‘ojojs uai|s usamaoi; mod 
-is{X UI o[doad cgg'g Xq uonodjs sq m ^o-ung ogsraS 
-iiiq oiujDjx oqj ui pajiodoa ‘(f-) Suooioj jo nuoj y 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

1 

I 

. . • raioSanj 

*(o9) omna n sn 

ipasa os^Y* 'a‘B '(cf>8) it?A\£[auj aoj ouinu xaqjouy 

... 

... 

i 

i 



1 

' • ' ' itSlSnod 

u*Z» '(ndqtj JO 2amods jaoxtooui uy 

... 

• • 

... 

1 

... 

... 

1 • . • foSnod 

1 

•o’iS 'piuoSioj qajgd }n "ninods joqjouy 

... 

... 


1 

... 

... 

• • pmoSjod qanpd 

•(loiagj onopinfx ill uanods ‘(449) luqn jo jaaioip y 

881 ‘9 

Ill 

XI 

... 

099 

6G9 

. . • il^qauRd 

•opsquioj 9Jg 

... 

... 

... 

... 



‘ • » irpnqmci 

1 

'umounun oi sjonnads 

JO jaqinnii oqx ’lodoif uiojsOA^ ui nonods (X84) 
Xipdioj; JO 'lioqod niojso^j ‘oiiin-so'qji jo jaafnip y 

94 ‘01 

AI 

XI 

... 

... 

884 

1 

■loot oaniB pojiodax 
jou so jjodajx n^njs ^jojnjodojd ^ojaug aijainSiiiiX 
DnuiiQ oqj JO x-g -d no oj poJJojoj si jj ' ‘jraAiDS 
-oqj UI paqiJa°ap joii jnq ‘paaoijuani si •foSauH 

-un[ uiiuun;[-ojaq!x oqj jo qauojfj o^aiujog-iiiossyaqi 
,jo lining niqg-innji oig Jo oSonSuoi uiqg iijaignog y 

G88 

III 

J 

III 




j 

; • • ' SnioHOd 

1 

•ssnvKaji 

•oSod 

•jinj 

'0lUO[O^ 

•ISGI 
zo snsuon 

oqj OJ 
SaipioDoy 

'.Co.ung 
aijsinSniq 
■ oig 0 } 

JJnipaoaov 

•JSlfl 
paqi«;sit{0 
uf joqmnf^ 

•jooitqd 40 oSunSunT 


■ABASiis oraarraoja^ 
anx HZ nxTAL xoraa asaziAV 

•fiaasTaxg 

AO tfanicaj 

c 



ZQf 


•III xioNajav 







INDEX OF LANGUAGE-NAMES. 


(Number of Speakebs, Wmebe deait witii et she 
I LikoBISTIO SDBTEy. 


Unmbor in i ■ | ; — — 

Iiangnngo or Dialect. Classified According , Accordins 

tist. to the I to the ) , I 

Lingnistic j Censas ot ! ‘ Part. 

Snrvoy. ( 1021. I 


Bem-iuks. 


Parhatij’ii 


Pdnl . 


Farsi Gnjaratl . 


Fa^ai, Laghmant, or 
Dehgiinl. 


3,905,725 j 1,.196,267 j 


Fast (1) 


Fat*^ull 


Fat^wegun 


’&arCarnJ“-“ of 

' ^ (78?)! E“^‘o»n Fahaft or 

'\Sanndfr‘^’“ *" Chamla (0. P.) and 

Another spelling for PSr*dlii (099), q.e. 

... A name sometimes need for Tamil (285). 

474,477,554 A^ect of GSpdi (313) spoken in Bastar (C. ?),,„) 
North 31iidnxSp pnncix>ally by Parjas. ' 

Another name for the Gujarati of Thar and Partar, j.a. 
‘^aSi^KSei).*'*® of Knchbandhi. 

of the 

326, 892 The dialect of Gnjarati (652) useil by Farsis. 

* mJKs)! e.r •“■'^“‘‘so is 

2, 69, 89, 113 A language of the Kalasha-Fasliai SnlvOrnn,. 

(L.). Kafe Group of the Dirdic of Filthteua 

spoken ,n Laghman. The Census fignros am ncS: 

tal. The name ismora correctly sicit • Fatha? » 

Addenda Slajots, pp. 25911. * ®“* ' 

®. 4, 5, 9, 113 A laiignigo of the AfghanisLui.Baluchistaii 8..I, 

1 (h.). of tl,e Irstern GrouJ of the AWn TaVnati"'’!? 

IS spoken in tho North- Wost B’rontier PrJvln™^ ■ 
in Afghani, ton. The Survey fi”um"„ctorK.W 

pewM siieakmgthe language outjide tho linfit, 

British India, in countries not snliicet to f i « “ 

tionsofthecionsus. ^ 

A form of Malay (2) spoken in Morgni (Burma). 

119 Another name for Knchlandbl (861) Tim i ■ 

simply another form of Farsi, 7 .C. ' """* “ 

dialect repoi-tod to bo spoken by tho Ginsie, 
Fatohpur (U. P.). Not idoiitiRoI. ■* ‘'•Psies of 

1®1 ‘ j." f>'8 sonso ot an iiuktiown or teent 

langnago. fy. tho similar nso of ■ Farsi.' » « 
used as a namo tor Nati (867). tlio secret Lgna^i "rf 
the Nats. In ibo Bouilny Presidruev ivksl. fs 5 

are no Nats, it simply means' Fa;I}tu.''^' ™ 

A wrong spelling for Fattani (005), j.i-. 

Roported in tho 1891 Madras Consns Ronort -i 
Ucal with HindosUni (581 or 587) tKo„I 1 s 
if It were a corruption of ' Palhini.* (.I Pn}Id0(MD! 

441 ^ dialect of Gujarati (6.52), spokon hv silk ns.... 

bouthcra India. Cf. tho two nest. '“■ 

is. 288, 294 A fonii of the Malvi (760) dialKt of Jhija-tluni f7I-n 
spokon by silk.wcavers in Chanda ffiF) r.'J.i'’ 
preceding and tho nest. ' ' ''' '’!• “O 


S. 4, 5, 9, 113 A 

(D.). 


53, 288, 294 


Dha™-aritisthO:nmo us Pat'ndli (671) IbIbII* 
?Silias.“"‘‘‘'^ '‘""J- Vtlio t?; 

A form of Gabura (561), y.r. 

Tholangaaga of Pathan,, i.c. rajl,it3 (337). 

i ^oofSgawKarcn i31),',.i.. Also .pelt Pa!,.; 
This name is nsed by tho people themsclvii. 

A form of Gnjarati (632) spjkcn ia Koira (BomUy) 

I Roportod in tho 1S91 ISo-aibay Cotuus Rerairt s. . r 
I of FaVnuli (674). ,.r., in 
pur (Bombay). C/l Favw.igiiri, aioic, * *'1 
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1 

1 

InUUDSU OV SpSlEKn 

J WltKUB SKALT IVlTll TV n*nif 





jxauilcrii 



LxXOUtSTIO SuttVBT. 











Iiacgsugv cr Dialect 

• 

1 CUsMfitSl 

u*u 

AccoiUiuj 
to tbu 

’ AccQr\Unc 

Volnui 



Bsuabes, 





LiuguMic 

Cenaaa of 

0 . Foxt 








1921. 






• 

• 

... 

... 

... 

IX 



Tlio imino j^von in MSrwiirl to Broj Bliiikliii (593) 










when usoil b/ Mutwafts as a iitoisry dialect. 

* 

• 


... 

... 


VUl 

i 

1 , 3, otc. 

Soo Danllo or Fiiaebu Branch. 

PuiCrt 


• 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Incorrect for Fcshuwarl, 

inui 


• 

... 


... 

... 


... 

Aitoihor uauiQ for Bhotia of Sx)itr (63), 2 *e. 

main. KaeiAri 




... 

1 

... 

in 

it 

£ 

Another name for B&fA (137)^ 

l*iur 



... 


... 

n 

... 

• 1 . 11 

Aiiotlior iiamo for tbo Syntong Dialoct (11) of Ehasi 










( 8 ), j.v. 

IVtva 




... 

... 

in 

ii 

■110 

A form of Kabni (1S7), 

rf.-all 



m 

8,1 3S 

... 

VIII 

ii 

233, 331, .102, 

A dialect of ICushmlrl (399), sxiokcu in Jammu Stato 









•188 (L.). 

(Panjab). 

I’^i . 





... 

111 

III 

3S,S1, 109, 116, 
13C. 

Another (Loshei) name for Chin. 

ivv.>«v;awr»s 

aUvU 


... 

... 

... 


... 


The Mime a^ Xnln (302). Properly a costo-uame of 










Sontb Conoro. 


• 


... 

... 

... 

in 

ill 

20 

A Uormcsio name for Brahina^a from Manipur trbo 










have ictttcd in Burma, many of whom fetill speak 
Mcithci (206) in their homes. 

I Vuw) 0 • 

• 


... 

... 



... 

... 

According to tito Bnrma Liogalstic Survey, a Niigo. 










iuit^o^e spoken In Upxior Cldndwin by 2,700 people. 

? rcuily tlio ^mo as F 6 nxitl» ^loitliei (206). 

r> ;-';l • 

* 

• 

... 

... 


... 


... 

Another s])olB»(,% used in Madras, for Forju. See 
Furji (318). 

I'amJuI • 

■ 

« k 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Itoiwrtcil ill tlio 1891 Bombay Consoa Beporc as a 










form o£ Gnjarltl (652). 

* 

• 

*; 

•137 

uSI,3dJ 

123,602 

,vni 

I 

313, 133, 177, 

A diakvt of Laluidil 0115}, spoken In tlie KortliAVost 









£33 (I,.). 

Punjab. 

Piaili .1 . 

• 

4 

lU'.l 

1,397,1 IC 

... 

IX 

i 

610, 679, SOO 

A form of tbo StanAinl Dialect (633) of BaSjabl 









(I..). 

(632), spoken in tbo Kastorn Baiijab. 

PiallS 

• 

. , 


U,(X» 

... 

IX 

i 

£30 

A form of the Bniideli Pialect (610) of Western 










Hindi (581). It is a mixed dialect spoken in 
Chhindwuru (C. P.)« 

P 2 a:i! 




13,u0O 

... 

VI 

,, 

19, 17-1, 177 

A form of tlio Bothell Dialoct (559) of Bastern Hindi 









(C57), spoken in Bttla^hat and Bhandara (C. F.). C/, 
PSwurl. 


IVicsiti 

■ 

• 

... 

«•( 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Another muno for I^Iara^hi (455). 


■ 

•j 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 


8 cc Presnii. 

Vii- . 

• 

^ 1 


... 

•• 

... 

... 


Sci! Brek (4Ia). 

Pri'jan 


1 

... 

**• 

... 

VIII 

li 

69 

Another name for Wosl-vori (381), g,v. A better 


1 







spelling is Prasu. See .^denda Majors, pp. 24Sif. 


UiBia* 


93,978 

107,811 

III 

1 

373 

A pToop of aboat 22 languages belonging to the 





* 





TibotO'IIimalayan Branch of tbo TiMto-Burman 






j 




bmgoagos. They are all spoken in tbo Sab-Himalayo. 
They full into tiro sab^groujis, a Western and an 










Eastorn. 

Polai} ar 






•*. 



The name of a forest tribe in Coimbatore. Used as a 









name for Tamil (285). 

i-oa . 

• 

• 

... 


... 

... 

... 

.... 

The 1931 Census spclliag of f Fbnn ' (373a), g.v. 

Panclibi • 



•til 

220,069 


VIII 

I 

313, 433, 606, 

A dialect of Lahndd (415) , spoken in Funcli Stato 







633 (D.). 

(Kasbmir and Jammu). 

PaoC'Varl • 

• 

. 

... 



VII 

... 

S3 

Anotlier name for Standard, or Desi, Mora^bl (456). 

PaaUlI 

• 

• 

398 

... 


vni 

u 

ISO 

fho name of the North-Western Dialeot Sbind 

(d9i). 

Furba SrihaWb’ 

i • 

- 

... 

... 


V 

i 

331 

Inothcr name for Sylbottiu (548), < 7 . 0 . 

Purbl • 

. 

« 

... 

«.< 

... 

VI 

■*. 

10,78,100 

A namo somotimos used for Anadhl(55^. 







V 

ii 

43, 318 

Another name for Western Bbojpurl (535). Tbe 









j 

word literally means 'the language of the East,*^ 
and is used by people living to tho west of the lau- 









1 

goagos referred to. 

Fcrlk 

Fora • 

• 

• 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

£ 

...' 1 

oe Bhotia of Farik (60). 

ionortod in tho 1891 Baroda Census Report as a foiox. 









of * Hindi.* Probably Purbi (see above) is intended. 
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APPENDIX III. 



•Xt'MBSn or SI-ZASESS.j 

; 1 

WUBUK veAlT W 1 T« K? 1 UX 
hi^'OVUTic >vuv 3 :i\ 


JjaDgUUgO ot PiAlcct# 

Kamber in' ’ ,, i 

Classlbed j According According j 
List. ’ to the to tbo | 

' Linguistic Censos of 1 
; B^rcy. • 1921 . ' 

1 

Volusnoe I'arto j 
' ' 

ItK'.tASS-;. 



Batbanri . . < 

C -13 sa/J-XJ 

1 

IX i • CIO, 731 , 711 

1 

t 

, J 

A form of tr.^ ( 003 ; of l*tiSi}dhi 

tjKA«:r. 2 i in (Vikul^hio 1 l too lifOl Horohay 

CiMU> Ur;v>rtg liitf U Sitca v> u 0 r^*y 

Kolahi. 

E 5 tb*vi 

7 W I 8,000 

) 

IX iu • 0 , CO 

. ! 

A dialect of Hi, Hi (>, 77 i sl«,kcn i:i lt«-aa Ksnti'.a 
Bta|,j (B',;oI,a;;. 

£atli*vl BhUali 

i 

too * •• • 

IX ! iii j 31 

.(notij.r name for t!.« Bi-ili ' 077 ; of Bar-iani .-!a;,; 
((.■e.-,!ral Imlia;, 

Baths ( 1 ) . . . 

1 

1 

IX ii 90.94 

1 Aiiuti-or name f>,r .\I ,3 I/k-ki Boll > 739 ,., a form of 
; .“iriibl • 73 > 5 ;. 


Eatbl (2) . . -1 

Baths (3; . . . i 

C13 1 

22,(XX) 

Batbi (4) or Batb-A-ali . > 

SOG 

03,037 

Batbi MeaaG 

730 1 

232400 

Bitbora • • , 

BatbsvjU . ■ • 

Ba(byal . . . 

i 

• •• 1 

j 

... 

Baa.CbanbhaId . . 

} 

760, 760, • 

5S,C79 


701. 

i 




BaTTvas . . . j 

t 

Ba.113 - . I 

B«d Karen . 

Bed Bias? cr Bed Yin . 

) 

Began 


i 

i 


I 


I 


I.V 

IX ' 

IX ‘ 


IX 



i CIO, tOG 
i 731, 733 

iv ' 33<), 311 (Graa;. 
I war;, 353 (L.), 

nju 

i 

i I 07, iG3 


‘ As'.li.'r liaii.e ii’T Pacii! fir Xaili GW;, 

i .V fr-nii '.I tl.o .‘•la.'i'lanl •Jialirt iG33; 'A Paajif.i ''G3.*; 

j >],A,n >!i ll'Aar.i r .'Wl** f 

j A ‘A tie iiareurjii Glalict isOt; lA C< ntral PaiJp 
i7o}i, •I'llt.'i in (iaraaal Alw'.ra tl*. V.). 

A f>,r:,i 'A :i.u .V',rt!:.K,uler;i djilcct ;733) of 
(713;.5i<,if!i ia Al'-artulc 1 Bajpiiari}. 
It ii alk., calli. i lt5th. 

A.’i'.ti.tr lu:,,!.’ for I,o,!I,5r.ti WI3;. 

Ac-.tl.'.r for if;. 




iv 


2W 


! 



sail !•> Lo a h Tui of lCna,a3ni (735), It it [jK.ba!.]y tle- 
to!ue aa liutol tt‘ '%t>V, vrt.jf ), Ii ),<.» ciui'.it aa a 
f'lna of (iarh'v.IlJ (301;. 

A fcirai of liia Kna.aniJ ilij'ott (7a-'; of (.’astral 
Pabj;! '7alt, •t<Aia iutuu Suit,! Tal Datri« t (.K. P.). 
It isrltu'et Miti-ral i3l/4ij!vrta. BaB-Claal'oalil 
X<rv;«r i< <["11011 in tie i.a>t of t!ia D!,trict by G2)73 
D.erv aio a!i<i inds-io] osiiar till lica.! tie 
corrnj/t form of ttsr-ianl Kaoiasn! (791) lucalty 

1 ifjokeo by lb,017 I'Or.pie, Cblillto-l (793) by 

j S5,SOO, B.iwgarlii;3 i793; )i.v 3,937, a>.2 tie I3i/iri 
i79J) jargon of Naiai Tal town ly S/A/J. 

Itcyi.rtcil in (be Bsrwa Biannlitir barley aia form of 
Nangor Kbensf-g (y.r.; ipilun by l,XO {«rjp!e is 
Pbuo Iii-trict. 

Bc;/orU<li>i Banoa 1931 CeniKe 31 a Ksbi'Cbia las* 
gaage rjx.lcii by 310 la PalGlbs. Alu- 

calitd Cijin-we, y.r. 

Ailia'cctof Tipara •HI), tpijlun la Hill Tippenb 

(Ifci.SoJ). 

The u!S 0 u Karesai f 10;, ;.r. 


Anotber nawo for too bba.ag.Vasg.Seh dialect of Yin 
or Itiang, jj.r. 

A lUaiect of AVe.tom Ilisdi (oftl) ssed by tie toars 
Began of Kiiiai'garb (It.aji.nta.aa',. 


Besi'IndoitasBcli . 

EeShta 

E*aiH 


IX 


i 11 


An old Cennan same for IVeitcra and Eastern Ilisdi 
(3bl, 337; oral Bibari (oOtT;. 


t 


IX 


1 -li, 15,117 


The form tahen by L'rda (393; when Oied in [lOutry. 


IX 


J ' 43 


A form of I'ldd r3S5; c,ed in poems nritten in tbo- 
K'omen’s dialect. 


Belli . 


Besghbat 


Eengi:W.g . 


Besgma or t,"nz'i . 

i 

1 

1 

Biang 

I 

Eisag-les? , . j 

I 

Kiart Inalecte , , * 

i 

I 



... » 

( 

... 


... 

i 

1 


1 

... 1 

1 

nr 

in 

ISl 

t 

VjZ i 

725 

... 1 

1 

III . 

ii 

380 

) 

1 

162 1 

( 

5,.:oo * 

i 

3,103 ; 

nr 

ii 1 

193, 203, 

1 

! 

! 



247 (L.). 

i 

' , 

... . 



••• 


Another Baa.o for Ofiya (303). Properly a Madras 
caste-name. 


An incorrect s["!lling^ of Ifranghbol (225;, sj^slt thus, 
or a< Itongkliol, in this Sarrey. Tbo pa<sago re* 
ferred to sbonld bo corrected acconb'ngly. 


A dialect of Mikir (169). It is a mongrel mixtare of 
blihir with tbo laognsges of neigbl^nring tribes, 
spoken in North C’oebar (Assam), 


235, 


A Western Naga iasgnoga of the Naga Gxoop of tbo- 
Auim-Bonoe^o Branch of the ljbeto.Barman Ion* 
gnages, sjoken in the Naga Ilflls (Assam). 


Anotber name for Yin or Tang, j.c. Bed Biong and 
Block Biang are names of dialects. O'. VoL II, p. L 


40S ) 

I 


20,2.52 


j ... 

I VIII . 

I 


Bed Biasg, See ibe preceding and Sbong-Yang-sek. 


a 


233, 231 


A gronp of dialects of Kashmiri (399;, spoken in the 
conntry sontb of the Pir Pantsal B^ge. 
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! 


NU3111EB OV SeEASZSS. 

' WKESB DBiM vnitt IS IHB 
LisotnsTio SinivEy. 


! 

Laog^go oT Dialect. 

Nninbor in 
Closafisd 
List. 

Accotding 
to the 
Lingnistic 
Survey. 

According 
to the 
Consns of 
1921. 

Volnme. 

Part. 

Pago. 

BEltXBSS. 

Blwai 

... 

... 

... 

TI 

... 

18 

Another name for Bagbcll (539). 

Bodong or CbSmling 

99 


... 

in 

i 

813 (Vocab.).363 

A dialect of Khambd (8D spobeu In ^epal. 

Bohilkba^^i 

... 



IX 

1 

64, 313 ' Tho form of Vernacular Hindustiul (533) spoken in 

Kohilkband (L. P.). 

Sobilla . • • 

• 





... 

Another nanio for Pa^btd (337). It occurs in tbo lb91 
Hyderabad Census Report. 

Bdbrtl • * * 

... 

... 


IX 

tv 

Addenda minora 
to page 613. 

A town wbicb gives iU name to one of tbe dialects of 
Kocbl (828). 

Somaln . 



... 

... 


... 

Repotted in tho 1891 Bombay Census Report ns a form 
of Vxdd (5^). 

Boman; 

... 



VIII 

n 

9 , Tbo langnage of tho Enra]>can Gipsies. Tbo rufetcuce 

to the b'nrvey deals with its connexion svith tho Dard 
langnagcs. 

Bong . • • • 

... 

... 


III 

i 


A form of Bhutld of Lodakb or l.aAUklu vOl). It is 
tbo most ea»tern dLiIcct of that langnage. 

Bdng or Lopcba • • 

118 


30,669 

III 

5 

178, 180, 333, 
353 (L.). 

A Xon>Pronominalizcd langnage of the Uimalayan 
Group of the 7ibcto*Burmaii l&iignagcf, »j)okcu in 
Sikkim, Darjiling, Eastern Xepal, and iVestem 
Bhutan. 

Rong-tn « • 

... 

... 

««. 

... 

... 

... 

The name by which the Tanngtbaa i.253) call thcuiselvcs. 

J^abrang • < * 



... 


... 

... A form oC the Pale Dialect of Palaang (1), reportod 

1 in tbo Borma LinguUtie Snrvoy to be spoken by 130 
people in U»ipaw Xottbern &bau State. 

Soga . . • ■ 


300 

... 

in 

u 

68, 183 (L.) 

A dialect of Guru (181) sx'okcu in tho Garo Hills 
(Assam). 

Sohok 




... 


... 

Bepoited iu tho Bnrma Lingnistic Survey as a fnrm of 
tho Palo dialect of Falanng i4) »i»jkeu by 78 {wple 
in Hsnmheai Xoithcrn Shan State. 

Bnmai (1) • 

... 

... 


... 



Reported in tbo Burma Linsnibtic Survey as a form cf 
Psilaung (4; (•i>okeD by 100 people in Bbau'.o. 

Bamu (2) . 


... 

... 



... 

Reported in the Burma LingaUtic Survey ai a form of 
the Falo dialect of Falaung tl) Ki>okcD by G9 feoplo 
in the K»umbsai Xoxtbvm &ba& ^tate. 

Bbngoblilnbung • 

G7 

... 

... 

Ill 

i 

3i3 (Vocab.), SCO 

A dmlcct of Kbambu tS7> Xexul. 

Saborl • * * 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Rox>ortcd in tho 1591 Bomtay Ccu&us Rex^ort as a form 
of * Hindi' •ipukenin Khandodj. 

Badaa or Sadn - 

Sadhocbl . • 

... 



V 

... 

li 

... 

377 

Another namo for Nagx>nriu (326). 

A common ^SdGchi (SGO), q.c. 

SadrI or Sodan • « 


... 

... 

V 

il 

277 (meaning of 
tbo Tvnrd). 

Another name for ^agxturU <326^. 

Sodri Kdl • • * 


... 


V 


146,158 

A form of Eastern Ma^bl fulb/ spoken by abcTlglnal 
tribes iu tbo Banira Stuto iBil-ar and Oritoa}* 

Sodil Koiwa - • 

576 

4,000 

... 

VI 

•• 

28, 222 

Tbo form of Chlattbnrhl (372), sx>oben by Korwis in 
JadipuT rlalo iC. P.). 

SSctb'bl Bali 

739 

6,000 


IX 

U 

90,101 

A form of tbo SirOhi &ub*D;aUct *726; of tbo HilrvrArf 
Dialect t7l3j of Rjjo&tbdni '7I>S >X*«^kvn sii &:rCbI 
{Rajxmtnna). 

Sagnom • • • 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

s^aiiltubo a lilaKcC of K.'in^uri vi7j. Xut idvutit.d. 
Cf, Saiucbn. 

Sahatunpori 

... 


... 

IX 

i 

61,213 

TlsO name fvr tbo Vernacular UbjiC^tanl 'CaC> i-ivlt.i 
in ^aLaranXiur \r. P.). 

'Sobona • • • 

... 

... 

... 

... 


... 

A fuTui of Bucdfli ',dlu, M *xvb«.nby In tbo 

^biopur D;*trict of tbo Owa‘,'*.»r Matt. Ho 
iao^iajoi* tbo o.frui.t fitjafi (73-j. lo? 

\rbu‘h Vob IX, Pt. li, x^ 2ltA. 

SjAIo . • • • 

Salaiar , • • 


ISS 

... 

Ill 

III 

2U 

1273. 

61 

A ft.rui *-f Lu^bCi l-f). 

A f« nu of Tbid • >207} vp^bcu by a fv'-r X''-* c •'* tb* 
Cscbar Plair.4 

•6om • • * * • 

Saipgbaang • « 

1 ... 

j 2594 

i - 

7.232 

ni 

-11 j 

... 

' 

... 

IsO ,\3. ‘.Ur r*s.o f> r llsrii 0.12,'. 2.'. 

• A Eski-Cb-a .lasurj', •r-i*a Sl.’-lpj * •B-..-u.si. 

j i i 
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appendix III. 


1 

! 

N 

VMBBBOV SrB.\Xl!]tS. 

WUBUU iiXAlV WITH isr tub 
lii:(OtllllTIO SuUVBT. 


u 

Laiiguiigo or Dialect* C 

umborio 
Inssifiod i 
I/ist. 

I 

cconling 
to tlio 
.ingoistic 1 
Survoy. 

Lccurdiiig 
to tllB k 
tonsil, of 
lOJl. 

'uluiiio. 

» 

1 

[>art. ! 

1 

I'ago. 

liKniUKI. 

Sainjl • 

835 

10,000 

... 

IX 

1 

iv ; 609, 701, 70.'» 

1 

i i 

0ii4 of th» KuliMfrou]! of DlilecU (bOU) of \V*oUvni 
(an)i Dpokuit ill ICrtlti ti’anjah). ^ ‘Div CaiHUa 
ligttren {ticliiiiu u)h» (bo«u for Outer ^331) of 

iho Sai!»j Oriiup utul for fiiner Sraji of 

thi4 (iriMip. 

Sairoii/r . • • j 

3U 

5,370 

... 

III 

ill ! 

1 

61, bH ll.) 

A liialivt of T)i»iio iii thu Car)i;ir iMnio* 

(Aa<ini). 

Sak ■ • ‘ • • 

381 

... 

OM 

(11 

!ti j 

320 

Aitotbcr imioo for 'ri.ct. 7 .r. 

Salk (.Lui) Gronp . 

*.* 

... 

26,115 


- 1 

... 


Sakdjaib or Shekasip 

335 

315 

i 

1 

1 

11/ 

Hi 

1!>1I i 

.iHisilut iff ifaii.ioi •JlfJ/ iu .Vorfii 

Soliim • 

813 

320,733 

1 

IX 

iv 

2!s0, 336 

A form of (iofhouli (bUt) in nurbual, Alufor*», 

aiu! tho neigiti^uirboiMl to tho iKiutli (U. 1’.). 

Salowarl • 

323 

3,000 

i 

IV 

... 

577.301 

A ilUIect of littOj »j>uliL'U ti) ^silcUtir^ in 

t'bamla (C. l\)» 

Saldn , 

1 


1,061 j 

j 


... 


A laiigtia;;v of tijii Mala>* (rrorip of tbu ln(!i»-X(;«lin 
Hrnttch of tbo An^ro^NoLati lAiignatO'*^. 
(incornvtiy) iitilM .'^Vlang. The |>copIo call them* 
kclvca ^iauhtii. It i« ru[»or(i«t in titO lltirma Linguti* 
tic Surie.v a« 5 |kAuu by 030 ]kn){i1o in .Vtcrgni. 

Salt llango Dialcct» 
AVestern. 

-112 

23,000 

• t 

1 

vni 

i 

-132, 433, 533 

(I.-). 

\ form of tho N'orth*Ka«tvrn DlalcMrt (138) of LfthmU 
tiMikon in thu >‘alt Kaiigv ii’anj.ih/. 

Sam . . • • 

... 

... 


... 

... 

•a. 

Aiibibur s]a-lling nf ‘ Miiiiii,’ '/.r. 

Samaina . . • 


•a. 

... 

... 

*aa 

... 

Aimti.or luimo for *\u (tiiC). 

Samclin , « • 



... 

... 

... 

... 

Said to hu u dialect of Ktuiauri (77). Xot idoiltilkd. 
C/t Sjgiium. 

Samong , 

... 

**# 

... 


... 

... 

A duiKt't Ilf I’lidii i>r I’liuii ISTJa), i/.r. 

Simvedi , . . 

■17S 

2,700 

**• 

vir 

*•* 

a, 03, lao, VJ8 

A funii of tbu ICuukaii Sbimtanl Dlalix't (157) of 
5Iur»tli! 1 15.>), kjaikcn by i^awir-di Uriibmagsul Tliaia 
(lloiniiay). 

Sangaou’svarl 

■107 

1,332,800 

*•* 

vu 

... 

01, Cl, 123 

A fonii Ilf tbu Kuiikaii .'Mainbrd Dblii't (-t.*!?) of Slara* 
(111 (t5.*i) s|Hibuii in tbu Konkan iictiuun ibajapar and 
Duiiibny. 

SangUcId . . 

373 

... 

a*. 

X 

... 

■155, ISO 

; A dinleet of Mik.t{|Iimi (.'i7*i)i *|)ohvn in the Foinirv. 

Sangpang . . 

93 

... 

• 

HI 

i 

3-13 (Vocab.),35l 

I A diadei’t of Khamhu tb7), »jHjken in Nopal. 

Sangtamra • , 

... 

... 

... 

HI 

H 

290 

Tho .if* numu for Thukuini (171). 

Songj-as 

... 

... 

«.* 

HI 

i 

80 

A nmiio M>inetiiuv<i D^eU instead of NyaiuLat for tho 
)ii;olh» of (7p|>er Iwiiiaivar (HI), 

Sankara . 

.** 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

A naino applied to tho Vvrukalna, nml honco alfro ii&ed 
to iudicato tliulr lungnugo (tlSS). 

Sauketba • * 

••• 

... 


... 

... 

... 

A CiK>nr iinmo for TniiiU (3S3). 

Siinsi or Sanayd . 

*•* 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Another ^pulling of SSTa! (S71), i/.n 

Sanskrit 


... 

366 

... 

... 

s 


Santall 

IS 

1,611,833 

3,233,673 

JV 

... 

( 31, 38, SO, 310 

i '*'•>• 

1 

1 

A dialect of ICIierivorT (li), often cufi&idotcd to bo an 
indopondont language, t^pokon in ChoUv Nagpur and 
tbu neighl)«mring country of Ilongal and of liihur and 
Orisba. 

S^talor Sfotar . 


... 

... 

IV 

... 

1 

30 

Other, uiul iiiuro correct, 8)K)llinga of *SantiiI.* 

BarochaU 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Anotber apolliiig of SorncbSli (826), g.r. 

Saruki 

539 

48,137 

... 

V 

i 

10, 80, 363 (L.) 

i 

A form of tbo Wobtorii Dialoct (531) of Bongali (520), 
spoken by .luins of itanebi (Biliar and Oriiaa). 

Saran 

• .** 

... 

... 

... 

... 


lioportod in tbo Bnriiia Linguistic Survey os a form of 
Falunng (-1) spoken by 182 people in tlioltsipan- 
Northom Sbun State. 

Sar&n Dialect 

Sarawakl « 

52' 

1,304,500 

... 

V 

ii 

•M, 180, 313, 
221> 328 (I,.). 

A form of tbo Bbojpuri Dialect (519) of Biburi (u06) 
spoken in Saran (Bihar and Orissa) and in tho oast 
of Goi*ak!tpur (D. ?«}• 



M* 

... 

V 

i 

69,86 

Another name for Sardki Bengali (533). See Surukt. 

Sarikoll 

* S75 


... 

X 

... 

453, 471, 632 
(I-.). 

lA dialect of (371), spoken in the Toghdnmbash 

Puinir. Soinotinios incorrectly spelt SarlqoU. 

Sarwaria « « 

SS' 

3,353^51 


V 

ii 

43,324,288,828 

(L,). 

A form of tho Bbojpnri Dialect (519) of BiliurT 
(5DG), spoken in Gorakhpur and Basil (CT. P.). 
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Langoage or Dialect. 


Nuubeh oe Speaxses. 


Number in 
Classified 
List. 


Aecor^ng 
to the 
Linguistic 
Survey. 


According 
totlio 
Census of 
1031. 


Wqebb uEAiiT wnn w the 
Lisaoispic SiTBTSE. 


Volume. 


Part. 


Page. 


l!£U.tllKS. 


Sarwap . 

SSsl or SSsiya 

Sassaiv 
Satl . 

Satla] Group 

Satniiml 

Satpariya • 

Saukiya Kbun 
Saungpa 

Saurashbl . 

Sanria ' . ■ 

Savara 

Sawoin • 

Sairara • 

S'aw-ko Karen 

Sawn • 

Sawpana 

Scythian Family 
Selon G) . 

Solon (3) 

Selnng 

S'eni 


Serna 

S'en . 

. Songima G) 
Songima (3) 
Sengmid 

Ecnkoilang < 
S‘cn S'um 


I 


722 

871 

829 


16,000 

51,560 


lU 


lAOO 


39 


102,030 


168,411 


159 


26,100 


185 

270 


34,833 


IX 

XI 

111 

IX 


111 

III 

IX 

IV 
IV 

vin 

IV 


IV 


III 


III 

ml 

III 


78 


2, 6. 6» 4D, 60 
(criminal argot). 

503 


371, 647 


06 

479 


447 


*446 

31, 317, 24S (L.), 


341, 449, 168, 

541,6-13. 

317 


8S2 


193, 203, 233, 
316 (L.). 


Ill 

411 

43, 45 (L,). 


A form of tlio Murwun Dialect t713} of Kajuttliuiil 
(712) spokoii in Kisliangarh (Uajpntaua). 

A Gipsy langnago (851), bpokon princijially in tlio 
Pan jab and tbo 17. P. 

Reported to be a Koebin (303) hybrid. 

A name sometimci givoii to Malvl (700), r/.c. 

A Gronp of dialects of IVcslom Falmirl (814) s}K)kon 
on both bides of the Satlaj in Knlo and tbo Simla 
Hills (Panjub). Tbo Census figures also inclndo 
those for tbo Kalu Gronp of dialects. 

A religious bcet of Cbamars numerous in Cbiiattisgarli. 
Honco sometimes Ubcd as a bynonyin for Gbbattib* 
garb! (572). 

A dialect of Kueli (143), spoken in tbo Garo Hills . 
(Assam). 

Another namo for Rangkas (78). 

Reported in tbo Burma Lingnibtlc Survey as a form of 
Nnng or Kbunung spoken by 1,328 iicoplo in Putao 
Distriel. 

Another name fot Pa(*i>uli (67 1), luod in tbo 5Iadras 
Presidonc}’. 

Another namo for Malio (397) e 

A Muiida language, bpoken in tbo Nortli>Kast Hills of 
tbo bladras Pro^idoney. 

A form of tbo Xortb-Westoru Dialect (433) of Labndl 
(415), spoken In Attock (Panjab). 

Another spelling of eia^nru, 

Reported in tbo Ruriiia Linguistic 8ur\oy os a form of 
Karon (31) spoken by 1,7^ ])eoplo in tbo Touugoo 
District. Tlie Burma Linguistic 8ur\oy bi>ells tliu 
namo Usaw^ko. 

Reported in tbo Burma Linguistic Sur>oy as a form of 
Wa (5) spoken by 1,2C0 people in tbo Manglun Kast, 
Kortlmru 81)an 8tatc. 

Roportctl in the Burma Linguistic 8ur\oy as a fonu of 
tbo Palo Dialect of PaUung (4), spoken by 3,<J08 
])euplo in Tawnpeng Kortbem 8ban 8tate. 


Another spelling of Salon (D, j.r. 

Reported in tbo Burma Linguistic 8uney as a form of 
Palaung (1), bpoken by 836 ^icoplc in tbo Xorthrm 
Shun Slates. 

An incorrect spelling of »*al6n G), 

Reported in tbu Burma Linguistic hur\e\, aUiv the 
name is si>olt * Itsuui,* as an unclastvd langcuge, pn/b* 
ably a form of Wa (>5), bt>^>kun by 315 people in the 
Kungtung ^uthem bban blate. In the C<.:.»ss cf 
1921, it is sifcls ILcs, and i« clas'i-d ai a form cf 
Wa. Cf, b*ea £*am« 

A WciU-m N^ga laugunge uf the Nilgi Group i.f tie 
Abbam'RiirmcbO Branch of tlic liUt4>>Baru.an \u:t» 
goagvs. ^iMiken in the Kaga Hills (Asiatn). A 
corrcctoi List of Words hiH U« f»UD.i in .libit.: 
M.njor. 1 , pp> 303fr. 

£ce &*um. 

AnoUuT uamu for Kius^-u 

Tl;o name of one of lie d;sU<t* «.£ 

A Lui fJ7b} lacgua^'c, in bfsnljar 

fA«vkm>. Cltf^iv icIsitAl U> .tnin» sr.d Km-'u 
(2S1;. ' 

Rvixirttbl ill tU* Bar:..a l.'anguUtic m a 

language b> 2,<J*0 iu Cj j<r CKudaja. 

KcjAjtisl ia Ho BurTa*a Lisgaitlic uKrs ‘la 

name i* 'HkU H^aa.,* s* sa 

language, t^lisbty a £. ru* ft Wa vS;, 

1,265 ^•«\*p'.#in tlcKCrgt'.rg >i*uK.rrT. ^'.s1 
C/lScu. 
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APPENDIX III 


Language or Pialcct. 


IXnmbcr in 
Clnssiticd 
Lut. 


6‘entung 

Seo-Bankar . 

SSri . 

Sgaw Eaten 

Sbaiyang 

Sbalgno 

Sham . 

Sham 

Sham Poan 
Sham Tuning 
Shun . 


•IW 


31 


NuyisBii OP Speakers. 

WusnE OEAiT vrira j» tub 
L reauwTW Suuvee. 


According 
to tbo 
ILinguistic 

1 Survey. 

According 
toilio 
Census of 
1021. 

Yolnine. 

1 

a I 

Part. 1 

1 

Page. 

liEUABKS. 


... 

... 

1 

••a 

... 

Jto|»irtcd in tbo Burma Lingniktie Snrruy, rrbctv tho 
lumv is spelt ‘ llsvntnng,' nsun ciiclak.ed langfi.tga 
s|i(ikunby' S,0t)0 Jicjplo (iiirlmiing kpe,ihi-rs ni un* 
-.pi-cithnl dialect.) in tbo C'liin lilll*. 

... 


1 

vni 

ii • 

523 

' A form of tho M.uv3 DmUct (Jll) of KulmUiil Ci07) 
kpOiiuii in t)iv 



in 

iii! 

59 

.V form of Th.’idf) (307). 

... 

368,383 

... 

Ill 

' 

... 

i 

581 

' .1 dialect of Earcn (31), .{loiivii in many Pirtrici. of 
lliiriim. Siu liiiriua t.Iiigiiidic Surror, Tiic pcuplr 
c.iil tbcni'clrut • Pa-tlii,' g.e, 

A form uf .Miri '131). 


... 

in 


73 

' A icuiiA ghca to of Tibet cr 

1 Tjlik'tan fr^M* 



in 

i 

52 

1 .1 fonii Ilf Bhuti.! uf l..-w!aklt or I.uLrliiit (61). 


... 

n 

... 

59, 193 

• Another u&mu fi>r t}.«» Tnl (Smnii of 
) Tab Tbo U tbu at * fth.'ln.’ 



n 


193 

i 

1 .Im.ther name for .Vit»n (50), g.v. 


... 


... 

61, 167 

( Abothir UsMiio for Taima^' (uu;, fj.c. 

\ 


-19 


300 


Shan-Bama 
Shan, Big . . 

Shan-Chinete • 

Shandn oi Shendn 
Shangale • . 

Shangge . • 

Shangkhipo 


Shang-Vang-Seb or Bed 
Biang. 


S13,S10 


183 


Shan, Small 
Shan-Tavok 


Shan-teo 


Shang-Tang-Lam, Yang* 
IVan-Eun, Tam-Lang, 
or Black Biang. 

Sharpa Bfaotia . . 


Shekagp or Sahajaib 
Shekhal (1) 

Shekhni (3) 
Shekhawatl 

Shendu or Shandn 
Bheniang . . 
^■Ehnii . . 


67 


900 


474,878 


in 


III 


18,074 

33A73 


iii 


35,126 


i 

ii I 193, 339, 610, 
615 (L.). 


738 


?.69h 

371 


488,017 


5,180 


A language uC tliu Tui ('noup ul the Siame»--.C'inRc,e 
' langn-H-ger, rti»kca oter the givattr ti.ttt of Harms, 

I ami prineil-allv in the SImn Stater. Thi-ro are » fuir 
apuihere uf t^io .\itiin dialect (50) foamlin .li<am, 

I and tlit'*e aluae fell under the nj-einttuKi-of this 
1 .'inrvoy, .Vceunling to the Uarma Lingoirtiu suttoy, 
! the nninher uf -pinkert in litinim is 91S,lf9e. 

1 Tile Bunuisc n-tma fur Sh-ins (-19) long aettUd in 
Up|>iT Itutm.v 
See Tni Luiig. 

The some as Sh3ii*TsyoV, ;.r. .is the sptaUrs are 
Shaiia, not Chltime, the name ' Chinc>e-sbju ' iroold 
be more appropriate. 

, Aiiuihcr nnmo for Chin, ;,r. 

; A form of Shin (-19). 

.Vu Eoaicrn AMg.! languago of the Xaga (iroup of the 
Aa'ani'llnmie'e Blanch uf tlio Tikdoliiirman 
I Jnnsnuge*, sjKjkcn beyond the Xortb-Ea-tent frontier 
j of A»K»m. 

i lioportcil to be a form of Ptru Karen (351, Not wen* 
iioned in tbo Burma Linguistic Snrroy, 

' Bcfiortcd in tbo Bunna Linguistic Surrey os a dialect 
I of Yin or Biang (g.r.), spoken by 3,335 people in 
I tbo Southern Shun States, 


5,720 


III 


III 

ni 

VI 

V 

rx 

III 


A form of Shan (19}. The same asTai*Long, g.r. 
i See Tai Xoi. 


! 

^ Beported in the Burma Linguistic Surrey os a form of 
j Sbun (-19) spoken in Losrer Cbindtrin, Bhomo, and 
I Eatha. Tbo number of speakers ia not stated. It is 
said to bo * markedly different from ordinary Sban.' 
, See Tayok. 

I 

I A Chinese name for Eacbin (308), g.r. 

Beported in the Burma Lingoistic Surrey os a dialect 
of Yin or Biang, g.v., spoken by 35,-17-l people in the 
Sontbem Sban States. 

A dialect of Bhotiis (57) spoken in Eastern Xcpal, 
PorjOiiig, and Sikkim (Bengal). 

Probably the same as Hallam (232). 

Anamegireutotbo Awadlil (558) spoken by Unsol* 
mans of the Champaran Pistrict (Bihar and Orissa). 

Another name for Joloha Bolt (515), g.v. 

A form of tbo Martrarl Pialect (713) of Bayostbant 
(712) spoken in Bikaner and North-lVest Jaipar 
States (Bajputana). 

Another name for Chin, g.v. 

A Enki-Chin Inugnage spoken in the Chin Hills. 

455, 466, 533 I ©alclinh langnage of the Eastern Group of the 
j Etanian languages. 
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113, 143 (L.) 
193 

119,130 

14 

16, 130, 140 


55, 136 
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Nvmbzb as Spbakzbs 

'Wwtrtn DEAI.T WITH Df THE 
' IiiKacisxio Stthtst. 



Number in 




1 



Iiangaage or Dialect. 

Ciasdfiod 

Accorditij; 

According? 




ItSUABSS. 


List. 

to the 
Linguistic 

to the 
Census ef 

Volume. 

1 Part. 

Pago. 




Survey. 

1931. 




\ 

Sbiican 



.. 

*«• 



A Gipsy language repotted in the ISOl C. P. Censns 








Bepoct. Not identified. 

Shik'SliuisUum 




III 

ui 

59 

' A Com oi Tbado (207), 

Sliimpi 


... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

j A name for Marathi (455) used in Uyderahad. 

Shiqd . • • 

SSI 


38,483 

VIII 

21 

2, 3, 10 (L.). 133 

j'A of the Pard Group of Gie Bardic of 

FUaclia laDguages, spoken in Uilgit and the ne];rh- 





(co mpared 







rritb Khotvor), 
149, 150, 334 

1 bourhood. For a corrected aceonat of Gilgiii Sbil^, 

{ n'itb a specimen, see Addenda Majara, pp, 32SiI. 

j 







(L.), 251 (com- 
pared tr i t b 
KasbmirT). 

1 

1 

SHngptaw . 

... 




... 

... 

1 A variant prouuaciation of Chingpan-, 

Shingsol 

... 


... 

HI 

m 

S3 

1 A form of Thado (207), 

Shiopuil 

... 


... 

IX 

u 

31,210 

1 Auotbornamc for Sipafi (753), q.v. 

Shlxani • • • 

3S7 



X 


112 

1 A form of the South-iVestem Dialect (313) at FasbtO 






1 (337), spoken in Baluchistan. 

Shl'Zang « * • 




III 


73 

1 Another name for Siyin (313), j-r. 

Slid ■ ■ • • 

... 



III 

lu 

3,881 

, Anothor nauio for IChyang (256), q,j!» 

Sh(Kk . « • • 

... 



m 

Hi 

331 

Another name for Khyaugor Sb5 (258), q.t. 

Sixologa 


... 


... 

••c 

... 

Seo Soli^. 

Shomwang . . 

... 

••• 


HI 

i 

534 

A form of Miri (124). 

ShoDebe . 



... 

III 

iU 

U6,160tli.) 

A form of Lai (219). 

SllOU a , • * • 

Shu . . • • 



... 

m 

in 

SSI 

Another namo for Khyong or Sh5 (2SC), 

One of tlic names hy Hrhicli the Fwo Karens (06) caU 

... 






themselves. 

SlianUa or Taslion . 

ai6 

41,3].S 

30,764 

III 

iii 

lot 

A Central Chin language of the Knld-Chin Group of 


the Assam-Bermase Bnncb of the Xibete-Uofman 
languages, spoken iu the Chin Uills. Also rciwriod 
in the Burma Linguistic Suevey os spoken, umicr the 




















name of Tashou, by 3i0 people on tbv Cliin Hills 
boeder. 

SUunkla or XosUSHi Stan- 

217 

39,315 

10,709 

111 

itt 

107 


datd. 





... 


A form of Sbangale, g.v. 

SUwoU Shan • « 

... 

... 


III 

Hi 

331 

Another namo for Kbyong or Sbb (2^G), ^.r. 

Shyu . . ■ ■ 

•tt 

46 


8,7« 



A lanp^uatro of tbo Stamese'Chincso S<il>-Family of Iho 


Siamese • • « 

*.« 




ribotO'Chineso Family, Its pru^r houio b in Ssiam, 
bat it is also spoken in Butwo. It u roiKirtAid in the 
Burma Lin^tuistic b'utvoy as ^pokon by 10,2GCI idooplo 
in Eastern Burma, from tho hhan States southwards 
to Morgui. 








936,335 

II 


58 

Moat of the Indian speakers of this Sub-Familv of (he 

Siamose-Cbineso Sab* 




Tibeto*Cbme-e Family boloug to liuruia, nhkb waa 
not subject to tlm oiierutions of this ^urt cy. 

Family. 














An ancient, long extinct, Tilch>-ll«ruian Isiigaagc, of 

Si-bia • ' 



f 

1 

i 


< 


which fragments slitl sun'iic in lilecaturc. It is 
mentioned by Marco Pnln as syiukcti m Taugut. 
dee B. Laufer, ‘The si-hia Langna,-.’,' ijj rimi- 








pro, 2* Setic, Vol. xvii, No. 1, Mars, I'JIU. 






1 


lleportod in the IbUL BomUsy Cen-ai Uop.rt os a 

Sijaba 

872 

... 

So 

■■ 

XI 


2. o, 167 

form of * Kindi' t^KiUvn in Khandc»h. 

AQipsv latl^aa;^» «i*>ken in Bclraum tUcjuilAy). 

Also WUed' * Mitbra«* heo FJJl BomUy C\uiu» 
t'eportp AppeudU B, p, )i. 

Sikftlgarl • 




1 

696 



IX 

i 

70,300 

Afotmuf tUo BrajWaklu DIalcvt of 

Sikarwari • • 



Hindi (isl) Ijsikch in Owaiijr Slate. 





IV 


107 

Tho name of a ftoh-casio KC^ti ^10*. 

Sikliatia 

... 





• 

A name for \C02j »r.vl la ti '» 

Sithi . . ■ • 

... 

... 













SCO QUutia of ftikkun 

Sikkim Bhotla . 







Sco Mnlang and Siauu 

Sima awd llulutis * 

lOQ 



HI 

u 

222 

A dialect of J-r. 

Simi . • • • 

S2l 

23.S33 


••• 

... 


Siri;i of ?sul» 

Simla Sirajt 
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\VUEn& BBAIT \mil IS Tllf. 
Lbi'Ocistjc SunvBV. 


Language or Dialect* 


Xnmbcr in 
Claaailiod 
List. 


According According 

to the ^loU'O Volume. Part 

Linguistio Census of | 

Survey. 19^1. 




Sind Baldcbi 


Sindhl, Standard 
Sxnglialcso . 


SinghalosO, Standard 
Singti or Erngd . 
Sin^ho . • 


Sin-bmi Mapank • 
S*inUnx • 


S*inlong 


! 3,009,170 I 3,371, 70d 


l,375,CSfl 


413 13S, 135 A iiusud form iif tbo Ki^tvrii Dialect [“IC**) of RdiA'M 

(.301) AjHiken in Tl.o a'^urvuv* tli^'ores incImU; 

Uki'ai for tl.o naliVlii njKiLen in X.a* Ib !.» .tnd in 
Dnhawalpnr. 

i 1,5 14 (Oram- A laimua^'u of tho Nortli-Wo^lvrn Ornnp t»f jl.u Ootor 
iiitir). Siil>-ilr»iU'ii of the (mbrAr^iut npuLi'ii in 

Sim! and 

i 9,211 (Ij.) j Aiwthur nmau* for VicJnHi (I iO), y.r. 

, j A Un:;nu;;u of UiO Soutlicni (intQ|i of tbo Owttr ^ul>• 

; llraiuli of tbu Indi>*Ar>uii it i« not dralt 

I ! wUb in thU .sur\oy. 


118, IC3 


Xol dealt \%itli in thi^ 

A form of ICorul {35). 


ii 409,505,519 (fj.)j A dialut of Kr.clitn (203j 4|>olvn in A(-am. Tho 
I i;;:un:« of the J911 CVn4o%aru included in t.Wo for 
Chiit^'fuw. 

... A form of Karexitii (10), 7.r. 

liup<trtcd in tbo Durma Lin;tni4lc Snr\oy a* a ftjrm 
of Wii (5), tiHAon by 1,352 {tcuplu iii tlio IfaUgrlun 
Ma>t, Xurtheni Shan State. In that Scriuv, the 
, tutuo i» •(|>vlt * JlMnlani.' 

.. ... keportvd in the liunua Lin;:al4ie Suriuy,-<-»Lcro thu 

name is ia{>clt * H^inlvniit/^**^ ^ form of IVu (5; 
9(»oLen by 2,53S |iuitplg in the Mansion Ka-t, Xortb- 
cm Sban State. 

, , A dlaU'ct of Karen (31), ro{iortul in tbo Idn^oUtit; 

Sur\ey of Uixrinaa»t»iigie:) in Karenni. Tlannmbcr 
of 5i>eakur« i4 not tbero tuontionuJ. 


762 43,000 I 


U 31,210 


A form of tho Centro! Dialect (7 l(k of 1*5 ja- 

^tbanl t7l2) »i)okon in Givulior State. 


Siracboll • « .I 


SxraikI or Siraiki . • { 


Siraiki Hxndki or Siraiki 429 101,675 i 

liabnda. ^ 


Siraiki Sixidbl . • I 447 I 1412,920 


Incorrect for sSrJcbSU (s2C;, g.r. 


9 Literally, (bo lan^a^ of tba Sx’ro, 4ir country 

o|^^>tnaui. llenco to dcd;nxato tbo tuo follow 
iii^; languages both >i>okvn in Upjicr Sind. 

9,2'10,350 A form of tbo 5IuU.*iai DiaR'ct (420) of Labiidl (115) 

»IH)kcn in Upf>or SimL Tbu wonl * Siraiki ' is ab<i 
spelt * Siraiki/ 

9,133,140 Adkilcctof S’lndbl (115) s}>oken in Upjier SimL Tbo 

word * Siraiki ' is als^o spelt * SiraikL* 

593 Tlio won! ‘Sira j* incam * tbo Kingdom of Sh*a,* and 

boncoany mountainoas country. It tbo» followi that 
* Sirdji ' xi used to xndxcato »ovcrul dialccti spoken iii 


Siraji, Inner 


Siraji of podil 


Siraji of Hand! 
Siraji of Simla 


Siraji, Oaber 


Siripariii 


Sinnanrl 


20,551 


404 14,732 


824 28,833 | 


831 20,000 i 


802 12,481 


541 603,623 I 


816 124,562 


iv CC9, CSS, 705 (L.) Ono of tbo Knla Group of Dialects (S32) of IVcstern 
Paburl (bl4) spokon in Knln (Panjab). Tbo Cen.«n5 
figQre;^ alto includo thoso for Outer Siraji (b31) of 
tbo S'atlnj Group (820) and for Sninji (b35) of tbo 
{ Eulu Group. 

ii 233, 231, 433, A dialect of Kaabmir! (399) ^i>okcn in Jauiiun Stato 
459 (L.). (Punjab). 

Seo Map(]5al! Fubiin or Mandi Siraji (S39). 

XT 549, 593, 629 (L.) A form of tbo KiOtbali Dialect (S21) of Western 
Fahari (814), spoken in tho Simla Hills (l^njab). 

iv 647 One of the Satiaj Group of Dialects (S29) of Western 

PoLap (bl4) spoken in Knln, on tbo north bank of 
the Satiaj. The Census figures al&o ixiclade those for 
Inner Siraji (831) and Saioji (b35), both of the 
Enin Group (632). 

iv 110,246 A form of the KnmaunT Dialect (7b5; of Central 

Paliap (781) spoken in Almom (U. P.), 

... ... Another name for SiroU (602), ^.r. 

i 19, 119, 130, 354 A form of the Xortbem Dialect (53S) of Bengali (520) 
(L.). spoken in Eastern Purnea (Bibar and Orissu). 

374,456,530 (L.) A dialect of Western Fabap (614) 8x>okeii in Slrmnr 
State (Panjab). 
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NniEBEB OF Sfgacebs. 

IVbebe dealt witb cr tub 
Ldtsuistic Subtet. 


Language or Dialect. 

Number in 
Claasified 
List. 

According 
to tbe 
Lingnistic 
Survey. 

According 
to tbe ' 
Census of 
1921, 

Volnmc, 

Part. 

Page. 

Besiabes. 

6!rSbt 

SirSbl, Standard . 

736 

727 

179.300 

171.300 

... 

IX 

IX 

u 

ii 

17,87,90 

90 

A form of tbo Marwafi Dialect (713) of ItajasUiliil 
(712)* spoken in Sirobi (llajpotana). U bos two 
8ab*varielios~Abn Duk-kl Boll (72S) and Sacib-ki 
Boll (729}~besidos tbo Standard, gg.t. 

Surydll 

■ a. 

... 

... 


... 


Another spelling of Sitall (803), g.r. 

Slttll • • • . 

2596 


3,918 

... 

... 

... 

A Kttki-Ohin language spoken in Ejankpyn (Banna). 

Siyalglri 

705 

120 

... 

IX 

XI 

iU 

6,174,197 

3 

A ^loct oC Bbili (677), spoken in Midnapur (Bengal). 

Si*yang 

... 

... 

... 

ni 

2U 

73 

Another name lor Siyin (213). 

Siyin .... 

213 

1,770 

3,143 

III 

iii 

2.59,73,88 (L.) 

A Northern Chin langnage o£ tbo Enki-Clun Gronp of 
the Assam-Burmeso Branch of the Tiboto-Barman 
langnagOA According to tbo Barma Lingnistic Sar> 
voy, it is spoken by 3,160 pooplo in tbo Clun Hills. 

Small Sban . 

... 

... 


... 

... 

... 

See Td NoL 

^deebi . . . 

830 

18,893 

... 

IX 

iy 

647,663 (L.) 

Ono of tbo Satlaj Group (829) of dialects .of IVostcm 
Faharl (814), spoken on tbo south bank of tbo Satbij 
in tbo Simla Hills (Fanjab). 

Solaga or Sbolaga 

... 

... 

... 

... 

.» 

... 

Anoibcr name for Tamil (285). Properly tbo name of 
a Idodioa foreat tribe speaking that langoagc. 

Sokte .... 

212 

9,005 

30,633 

Ill 

m 

2,59,73 

A Koxibem Chin langooge of the Kuki*Chin Group of 
the Aasam-Burmese Branch of the Tibeto^Barman 
languages. According to tbo Burma Linguistic Sur* 
rey, it is spoken by 21,100 people in tbe Chin Kills. 

Son • • • • 

... 


... 

••• 

... 

... 

Boported In the Burma LingaUtic Survey as probably 
a Wa (5) language, spoken by 465 people in tbe 
Ecugiusg Southern Slmn State. 

Sonareklia • • • 


••1 

... 

IV 

... 

107 

Tba name of a sub-caste speaking KSfu (10). 

So^dwaT^ • • « 

703 

303,556 


IX 

u 

52, 273, 278 

A form of tbe Ualvl Dblccl (760) of Bujasthunl (713) 
spoken in JbaUwar (Kajpntana) and in IS'cilcm 
Ualwa. 

Songba • • * 

... 

... 

... 

in 

u 

416 

A form of Kabui (187) spoken in llanipur State 
(Assam). 

Songlong • • * 

... 

... 

... 

.M 

... 

... 

Beported in tbo Borma Linguistic Survey as a form of 
IVa (5) spoken by 330 people in the Mauglun Kast, 
A’orthern Sban State. 

Sopvona or Hao Naga • 

194 

10,000 

13,093 

in 

ii 

193, 431, 430 
(L.). 

A Kuga-Ruki language of tbe Xdgl Group of the 
Assam'Burmesc Branch of the Tibeto^Burman lan- 
guages, spoken in Manipur State (Assam). It may 
witU eguu propriety be clashed as belonging to tbo 
Western Nagl bub-Group. 

SSracbbli ■ • • 

826 

2,438 


IX 

iv 

549, 603, 639 
(L.). 

A form of tbo KiStball Dialect (821) of Western 
Pabari (311), spoken in the Simla Hills (Panjab). 

ESratbi 

668 

733,000 


IX 

ii 

435 

A form of the Kathtyawudi Dialect (060) of Gnjorltl 
(652) spoken in Kathiawar (Bombay). 

Soriyali 

800 

19,866 


IX 

ir 

no, 333, 354 
(L.). 

A form of ibo KutnannI Dialect (785) of Central 
Fabari (78>1) spoken in Almora (U. P.). 

Soriydli Gotkhall • • 

... 


... 

IX 

ir 

19, 233 

A form of Elms-kora, Hastcru Pahap, or Xaiplli (781) 
spoken by Xcpalcse settlers in Kumaun (U. P.). 

Sontliern CUn • • 

... 

110,335 

35,306 

III 

iii 

3, 8, 329 

A Sub-Group of the Kuki-Chln Group of tbe Astam* 
Burmeso Branch of tbe Tibeto-Bannao langsagci. 
Most of tbo languages of this Sub-Group belong to 
Burma, and were not sabicetto iLc o^tcrations cf this 
Survey. ArconUng to the Burma Linguistic Survey, 
in that Province, there axe &t,l73 s]>cakcrs of CUa, 
most of whom appear to fall under this &nb*Groap. 

SoDtlicm (Indo-Aryan) 
Group. 

... 

18,011,918 

18,797,831 

vn 

... 

1 

A group of languages belonging to tbe Outer Sub- 
Branch of the Indo-Aryon l^guagei. Itinclsdos 
two languages,— 'Marltbi (155) and »nnglaU>e (i'.rj;, 
of wbick only the drst U dealt with in lL:s Purvey. 

Soutbcrn Kamsaug 

•Soatb-Wcstem Pajbto . 

... 

343 

676,403 

«•* 

... 

III 

X 

U 

331 

7,11,655. 

A name tameUmu uol for .Acgtrlulu (173;, j.z. 

A dialKl of Fa-thto (337;, tpAcn la tbe hiclb-xrtt of 
the Pa}bt3-iI><!Aking tnct. 

Spiti BlioUi 

Scmagorija . • • 

SOS 

12,003 


IX 

IT 

3S1, 393, 353 ; 

(L.). 

See Bbolia of Spiti. 

A foxm of the GarbwIB Dialect ^oOl) of Central 
Pabip spAcaia Gajbuol (iT, P.j, 

Stieng « • • • 

... 

... 

... 

11 

... 

1 

- Mr-n-Kb-j-jf lau^uigc ia laia-Cblrj. 

: • St 


\Ol~ Ij vsRt I. 
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jSi:3ISZ3 03 


1 Xamtcr Sn! | 

Language or Dialect, j C!aad£ed ! AccoiiUngi 
LUr. I to tbe 
{ I Dingaistie '■ 

I 1 Sarrejr. i 


Tai-KLaungi Tal-ELc 

I u*. 

Xai'Leai' • 


I DZJttr wns js ifoi j 

( Lctoinsiic ScsTzr. ; 


Accoitiisg 


Tsi-Lot(l) 


Tm-Loi [S) 


Xai'I.03s 


Xai-yawag 


Jajaaican 


raiairs-KaJau 

Xa’jtog-KaS^ 


Tiaijins Bh«^ 


■ XajcaHS (1) 

Xaaiasia f2> ct 
faigaau. 


Tr.mil, StaniJsrf 


Tasiaiias 


Tasejigs&n 

TJagihol 


■ Ta=gitalPJCf« . 
Taagsir or Krapacg 


Taa g a t aa • 


Cecaus a{ 

1921. 


•255 |l5;2i-2;5o6 
■2SC ,13.2</r,23« 


199 25,CCO 


Pari. 


BZ1USZ£. 


I 

I 

163 26/juO 


2^170 ' 


... ‘ Sbaa aiBia £oc Sbia. Xavob, g.r. Sea Ebe. 

I 

•a. { ATai laagsage reported la the i02I Barsu Ceasos 

' Bepott. Cf, Lea. 

I ••• i Ajorm o£ Sliaa reported la Bic Ba7a&Liaq;ast!e 
[ , Sarre^ aaspoken bj ZQfiOl people hi theslaa^iiat^ 

t ... I A Mon^Khaer dialect aldn to Wfr spcuien in tie 

} { Singtang Sootbem Sban Sate. 

' ... j Tfce Shan (49) came for Sfcaa-^i or ‘ Elz Shim* Sea 

j ^ Gazetteer of Upper Bomn^ f,\ 195. C/. Tairccj; 

I • 

1 ... I Tbe ShSa name for ShEa-Bama, j.r. 

\ ... Tbe Sban name iot In^a C'9S)j o.r. 

\ t 

' ... ! Tbe Sbaa name for ShaorTaycb, ^.r. See tbe next. 

I Bepcrtedas^Small Shan' in the Bcrma Llngnutic 
I Swev.^ la that Sorvev, Tid.^6, as dUiinct from 
' I ^ Small SHn,* is zeported as spoken by people 

f I in tbe Sban States. See Gazetteer of Upper Bamus. 

I 1,1,195. 

; I 

j ... Acother jpelling of ' Tau-Asrn,* f.c. 

. &i, ISI, 213 (L.) ' Adialect of piEmci (52), spcbca is is&s^. Xbe ua. 

{ , is tbe Ebamti Loss of Tai~Dosg, g.c. Xt U at^o 

t called Xcrusg or Sbaa Tcrusg. 

623 I Asotber same for Digsmt blUlisii. See bHAai (125). 

Si , 253 Anoiber same for Par'dbi (699). 


A form of Bbu^ia of Diet (5S) spoiea is Kasteis 
Tibet. 

Tbe Barxeee same for lies '3), j.r. 

AEares lasgimge, reported is tie 2922 Bama 
Cans Bepoti u tpebes is 2‘aserbia. 

Asotber casm for Pm Saits. (33), g.f . 

See Tajak. 

Bepeixed is tbe Baraca Lisgciscc Ssrrcjp is as cs* 
classed lasgcagc (probable Koii-CIun) spobes b; 
ip30 people is tapper CLisdsris. 

Asotber same for blcrsii ''22'2.i, j.r, 

Asotber same for ts: precedisg, 

’ A form of Bbataij (ITi, a.c. 

I A fesa of Eastaa llagabi (315;, see liagab^ Baiters. 


U j 1-JO, 14C, ICC ' A form of Elites Uigabi (315), see Jfesab^ Easters. 

.. 1253,29S,&1C(L.J Alassaageof tbe Dmti^a Gn.ap of tbe Dra-.-liia8 
I lasgaagcs, spobes is Soata-Ea,t asd 5oatb lis-irii. 

.. [255,293 

. 2 S 3 Asotber ipellisg of Tirail ''isS), j.t. 

is 193, 329, 331 ; Asotbe same for CiisgmJsss a7 i; , J.r. 

.. ' 7 , e/i 573 A sa-me a«.-d bv UoJgsos for tie llcnijl lassaag j». 

.. . ... TbesaxeasTaamria (1;, j.c. 

..I A Itadras name for Basjiii t771,>, j.r, 

■ . SaidtoLetbe masc asTaTOTiis -270;, J.r, 

• . i 

S .■J31,-163,-JS0{L;, a Sisa-ScK lisgaape, .pc’ios is llaaspar rtato 
^ ' ^JUaam), and ftico^zinn^ Ezzz^ 

I j ssrrey} alao by 5,5*^^ It-ieplc la Clmivria. A 

} • carrrderl List lC \Vcrl« aill In Alfanix 

I I 3Iaio.-a,p?.-21':i 

.. f ... I Tbepriscral dlilict of Tisgiisl .15a). J.r. 

i ! A Lol>ll 0 '>*o laagsaje .pc'sea ia Pataa -^Iltrsi; 

1 I ortilie tbe Costas are. 

• I 

i I II ! An cU cjune BiC: IS wi TT-^i cz TBAtaa Zs, . 

.. I t ne;-c«oi in tbi Bnrmi Llnrshu; tfsmy a* ^ iaTu 

I . tLc ^als ci b/ C^7l 

I ' j^ooplff ta ,« n— -i-s 
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NmiBliB 07 Stsasbbs, 


Whsbb BBAia 'wxtE nr ibb 
L ntaTiisTio Svbtsy. 




S13 2«),381 


319 19,783,901 33,601,492 IV 


320 19,73S,8«) 


ISS 36,900 I 


i I 613 Another name for Ligaxa Mishml SooMishmi (126), 

A Barmeso word tor Chinese, also spelt Tarok and 
Talok, C/. Anj'a Tayok, hlomvinTaj’ok, and Shan 
Teyok. 

iv 280, 343, 366 (L.) A form of the Garhwali Dialect (80i) of Contiol 
Fahap (784), spoken in Tehri Gorhwal (C. F,)- 

•• ... Beported in the 1891 Bombay Censns Beport as 

a form of Marathi (455) spoken in Ehandesh. 

.• 576 Another name for Tolngn (319), g.e. 

386, 676, 649 A member of the Andhra Gronp of the Draridian 
(L.)- langnages, spoken in Madras, the Nizam's Dominions, 

and p^s of Mysore, the Central Provinces, and 
Berar, 

286, 576 


... Reported in tho 1891 Bombay Consns Report as a form 

of Marathi (455). 

i 573 Another name for Aka (133). 

ii 201, 306, 346 A dialect of Angami Nugd (154), spoken in the Kaga 

(L.). Hills (Assam). 


265, 290 


I A name sometimes nrongly given to Ao (166). 


170 


ii 193, 365, 390, A Central Naga langnage of tho Naga Gronp of the 
294 (L.). Assam-Bnrmeso Branch of tho 'nheto-Barman lan- 

guages, spoken beyond the North-Eastern Frontier 
of Assam. 

576 Another spelling of Tolngn (810). 


307 31,487 33,258 111 


466 25,405 


433 769,310 

733 480,900 


84 j 100 428 in 


iii 2, 10 (Compara- A Northern Chin langnage of tho Enki-Chiu Group 
Gvo Vocab.), of tbs Assam-Bnrmeso Branch of tho Tibeto-Borman 

59, 88 (I,.). languages, spoken in Manipnr, the Naga Hills, 

Cachar, and Sylhot (Asa-im). According to the 
Burma Lingnistie Survey, it is also spoken by 5,030 
people in tho Chin Hills and Dpxier Cbindwin, 

69 The Siamese form of tho word ' Tai.* In Burma spelt 

Htai. 

61, 63, 109 A form of the Eonkan Standard Dialect (457) of 
Marathi (455) spoken by fbakurs of Kolala and 
Nasik (Bombay). 

Beported in tho 1891 Bombay Census Report os a 
form of GnjaraQ (653). Not idonti&cd. 

399,406 An Eastern Fronominalized Himalayan langnage of 

tho Tiboto-Himalayan Branch of tho Titetc^Bormair 
longnages, spoken in Nopal, Its classi&cation is 
donbtfnl. 

i 239, 340, 881, A dialect of Labnda (416), spoken in tho Tha], soatIi> 
418 (L.). of tho Salt Range (Fanjab). 

jl 16,109, 304 (L.) A form of tho Marwa]i Dialect (713) of Bajasthaul 
(713), spoken in the Thai of IVost Manror (Raj- 
pntana), 

„ ... Tlie name by which tho BJoris (681) and SAsis (871) 

of the Fanjab call themselves, 

i 241, 380, 381, Another name for the ThoII Dialect (432) of Lahnda 
383, 393. (415) spoken in Jhang. 

i 177, 374, 380 An Eastern Fronominalized Uimaby.in langnago of 
the Tiboto-Himalayan Branch of tho Titeto-Bnrman 
longnages, mainly spoken in Nepal, bat also found 
in Sikkim, Darjiling and tho neighbonrhood 
(Bengal). 

A name for Korava (287) used in Coorg. 

A form of Wa (5) reported in tho Bnrma TiingnUtic 
Snrvoy, whero tho name is spelt * Itta-Mo,* as spoken 
by O^IS peopdo in the Manglnn East, Northern 
Sban Stato, 

... Icoported in tho Bnrma Lingnistie Survey, where the 

name is spell ‘Htangva,’ as a form of Narg nr 
Khunnng (277a), g.r., spoken by 1,500 pcoplo in t!.a 
Fatao District. Frabably tho iams as Tongsir (2T7a>, 

j.t. 

. ... Another tamo for Siv in (213), 7.r. 
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appbxdix ni, 


or PUloct. 


iXCMHEtt OF SeeAKBM. 


Kaoi^F ill ^ 

CUs^4£Gd j Accordiojj AccorUin! 

l.Ut. to the „ to ‘t'o , I Veluiae. 
Lingautic Cen»o»oi* 

> s'anoy. iSll. ' 


H'ualis MAW wnil K TU8 
Livcrtitic Sciivsr, 


Thor 


Thar and Parluir, Gaj- ' 
ataU of. I 

Thareli or Phitia • ) 


Tharochl 


Theh5r Shadd 
Th jchaw . 

Ihet, 13ia^ or Sai 


Uietta 

Ihejra or Tivyar 
Xhfcaat 

Thceba 
IhoSca&u . 

Thulaag 

Tihaishad 

Tibetan 
Tthetan Group 

Hhetan Lasu 


Tlheto-Bcrman 
Faxon T, 


Sab- 


Tikeio-Ciiiiest Fasiily . 


Tibeta'HiinsZa.yaa Biaaeh 


Tigalar or Hgnlar 


diS 


323 I 39,700 


313 


231 


2,300 


171 


102 


Cll 


Part. 


1 


IV 

IX 

vm 


203,303 ' 231^35 


1,&80,31>7 


I 1,934,313 


399.742 


IX 

VI 

V 

V 

m 

in 

111 


11,939,011 


12,333,340 


440,333 ' 


in 

111 

lU 

III 

III 

III 

in 


IVse. 


so 


32G 


BaifAtta't. 


.1 naii.u ltv<tuvatlt' n^it in Ka>:ertt India at a (.■•.i.N.ral 
dex.Vcati'iti for any x-aite or trilal lUa!* eS, 

In Ilaohcra incnaal) an<J llorU.ani tOrit«») it ft 
«{«ciOoalir o<*tl (“ inditato .•'MiiH! (15}. (yi T"-**". 


I 9. W. tU 

I 

} 


,1 diabct of .'■iiid.’ii 'tloj ((uLmo I:i the .'fx.d-Kaj* 
jiotin I IVi-rt. It '(• a uaturv of lllralp wlS) «al 
.'•ixalli, axid the .'•‘art I'v t'gun-i fur it are ierJaJtJ 
xiniUr Mjrarjfi. 


ii] 


311 


319 


121 


IV 


■12,4I, 300,311, 
529 (L.I. 


S3. 31 1 
450 

329 

115 


i 

i ALCtlecr /of tL< K!r&i {>’!») u» T:ir&cb« 

i Tl.o tuiuttol a irJM of Si.o wK^cii 

1 U'TiAUv a IruVfr.’i fimw of tie of iU 

: Ar«uti 

I 

I Tle^^p vko bato ii BK'tl A* 4 f«.r UlDVi4,a 

t:i<an,rvl form ot Jlnj liLiLJei irx 

{ X-iiui 'TaI (i\ i’e). 

^ Tbaru AH&dbi, a fonu of Ai^adhl 

ip^Aco ia KUn (t'. P.). 

Tielru Ubojparl» a of iiUijpyn (510; ta*i 

Chir:i{ iM/i {Uthit .t:ail Uri-^ij Av.d the norxli- 
caA of 1;. P. 

Thafu 4 f« na of ^JAtihUi {^yT) £a 

tho nortt of Psrtaia (Uibt«r ai:J OrU^a). 

.lC6ibcr SAiLff tof Kaoacri ;77)* 

Tbo Porwut* ffcttatchtlon cf *Cbisgiair* 

PorUevrly cisind a ^ustbtm Cbta of tbe 

KttU*CUn liivtop of ibti o\»«aui'lfar:r«<<>o Uraxi^h of 
tbd TiUio-Jianoja Ac«/nlZi:«r t«> tba 

Uar»a ^anl>»% it li »poVuU by )ol |«.vpl0 

Ibe Co&ri* ^u(f iSat a siabtr oftb» 
^ok (Lui^ Gfkiip. aa4 nwt as !C&)»i>Cb:i>, 

A forai uf Ijii q,T, 

Coor^ i<aacr» for MaU>.iia:u 

i»i;iA*nod itt ibo UamA Lifi^aLtltf farvoy a.y a ^nb- 
diaioct of Tjatii’Slia f3»>t *pukv*u ia t£u i^uti.cru 
i^baa Xi:&ab« 

A fonu oC BbOiU of Tibet »poVcn bi Ka*:«n> 

TiUfi. 


a j 1W,2G5,‘290 
I 

I 

i ! 343 (V0Cftb.),3CS 

I 

i 

i , 430 

t 

i:i4 

i 2 

\ 

i . 73 

» 

i 1 

i 




A Ceatrui of tbo Naga Groap of tbo 

Aaaaui'PBRseH} Bfuncft of tba XiUto-Bofsiaa 
laa'rcagt*^, »pokva Iwjoed tbo Xcrth*£aAcra fxvoUer 
of S 


An Eastern Proauuuaaluctl lliaialataa lan^'aasie of 
the Tibeto>-Uiiuala\an Branch of tie ‘ntuto-Bamiau 
laagBoscs, rpol’ea ia ^Tcpal. 


A local name for Eanaars 
Tbebor dkadJy 


293 


\77>* A corruption of 


Another name for the Hbutia of Xllet 3 .T, 

A i^up of the TIbeto-Illmalayan Bmneli of the 
Tibeto^Barmau lan^jages. 

A name »omvtfme» p>itea to Bhotia of Tibet or Tibetan 
(5S>, 

A Snb-Eaaulv of the Tibetc-Cbinese Family of lan- 
guages.^ ito»t of tie langnages helongiDg to it ore 
spoken in Burma, and hence n-ere not snbject to the 
operations of this Snrrey. 

It inclades itro Sub-Families, the Siameso*CbxDese and 
the Tibeto-Borman. ^ost of the lasgnagea of thU 
family belong to Banna, and hence were not sohject 
to the operaBoas of this Sorrey. 

A Branch of the Tibeto-Bonsan langoagcs, spoken 
mainly in the Soh-HimaZaya. Afsny are spoken in 
2?cpal, a country which teas not subject to the ope»- 
tzons of this Sarrer. 


A Kanarese name for Tamil (2So). Also spelt Tigalo, 
I^^era. 


INDEX OF LAXGDAGE-XAMES, 




Ml 


Langnoge or Dialect. 


Number in 
Classified 
List. 


flkulihari . 

TOwandi 

Tinao • 
Tinauli 

Tintckiya . 
Tinun 

Tipura or blrung 

Tirahi 


Tir*hnaya 

Tirgali 


TjrMri 


Titank 

Tiru Basba . • 

Tiyyar 
Dantlang . 

Dongsai 
Toda . 

Todura '. 

Tongan 

lurawati . * 

ISm . . • 

TScvilak . 

XuTffali or Torwalak 

TcCga 

T^to . . • 


X ' l ' irg-Jijii 
T^Tasayas 
ruia-a , 


XnMDEB OP SPEJLKEBS I "ITU IS rilk 

I I LlSUCli.no Sl'KMiT. j 

Acconling 
to tbo 
Linguistic 
Survey. 


435 


147 


131 


389 


563 


603 


According j 

to the I , ‘ -n . 

Censns of I l^**'*- 
1921 . i 


5.435 

1,100 

105,830 


225,700 

40.000 


163,720 


221 


303 


yas ' 


i £3 


743 ' 


iC 3 


VI 

III 

VIII 

III 


III I it 


VIII 


V . 


VI 


I.X 




I’fcgr. 


118 


107 

311 . 611, 670 


90.100 


3 , 1 , 109 , 137 
(L.). 


1 .1 tiuiiii) ifiti'ii (.1 tbo An..tl)ti ‘tt'.Ai II I'l 
I lijis ill (lie ('biiiii|<tiiMt t illti rti II .III f ill...!. 

^ ICr|>orlrtl ill llio t!*ii| lliiiii|.iy (btisns llq.it n. % 
fiirin uf Marstlil v t*ii'> «4*vil.i u in t*ii ns 

Aiiutlirr iitiitie for I’anglnl ( 76 ), '/.i', 

A form of tlio IIlitilLil Plnii.l (I ii|i of Lsiool. 
iiHikrti III (lio Miatnii |*ir| ut JUxuta pUliitf (.V.« 
\v. rruiitlcf l*rt»Iiii !>)# 


Si 


10 , 133 

bs,m, soo 


iir 


XJa #9 1ml* 


I 


A (llnii<l of iCiVli (1 lJ)i It III (li 'tift nimI Uf* 
(Inro Jlllli 

Aii(>th(‘r •jH'IIInff uf 'lirunii 7.1% 

A i>f Dm lUiil (lrori|» iif |Im' liiirii>i«n 

J)rntu*)i nf tko 'liltiliflliiriiisi) liiiiijUsM*, }*( 

Hill Ti|itM>iiili nint ()<ii fw liiltlxKihiiy/ 

l>M rulK. 

A of till! J*)5*t a) Oii/iijr r f P ii 

K<ilir (IriKiti of (Imi P>>riilr or in/ i/n 

Mjtokt'ii ht Sii;niUiir tAfffiHofJnh), Pi / «i(i r»/i'.<ii| 
of tiiir vfrilh ife 4f><< l>Mt If iiii'J lU/^, (ti 

Aildt'ifila |f]>< 

Anotl.rr tuiiMi for .’falfliiil '/«'# 

Jff>{. 4 >r|Hl ill till* \Ki\, I'lU U niff i/ '11..'.* 

»• ft Uoi.itif 

lV>if 4 * hholnjiri/f 0r>il s*nf<ifA «ii>} 

1031 lifldJtt, .\j/{r'«l>fiit P, ( 7 * Vf^ llrfUMH 

ii floal/O 4 » 

hu^unitt of thr liitffi thk/ tho- - Of/l to 
( (ftU nj'ftrivi tlluUttn •{*>skri ni'.i 

j Jftnir. i, I is, /— 

A form of Ihn IV *»i.( 

hi Itj.'*/, *» I }f\‘ ./ 

(f// P»;» 0,1 {mi 


j 7fs*lrtrr of f'l »'»'•«/ H/, P.i, hu tj * ft,, It ,, y, 

I tot,,* of U*' Krif.a Hm.i f* I II 

I l-r'A}, 

, fVi /*'♦/ \ f, ^ ^ k , 

s'^ft of /{i * •// ^ „ 4 

U.f f * '*♦'/» r ,'r* i 

' ftlxiA liOsC' '«C^ * f > » ‘i*» * * *!\ tt , 

T. >'*>». 

• t l.ol* ''•f frfl 


1 Ji* f * 

!..• j:,.' . .-.. 

.f ‘ A.i / . v'.* '.<• 

.✓1 f -. . a ,/-. I . 


iJ : !>; 


.1 .s ! ,* J, / ' 


A:* I.- T J* : r , 


#/e A 








4 « ' 

.1. .A 


N- 


/* ^ % a a • J 
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No: 

klOEB OF Sl-FAKEBC. ^ 

ViiitiiB v!rjLi.r wiTtt IS tub j 

litEOOIsTIO SOUVET. | 


Nu 

Lnigniige or Dialect. CJ 

mber in 
assiiicd Ac 
[list. 

Li 

£ 

cording Ac 
o tho i 

ngaistle Co 
urvoy. 

conling 

0 llio Yg 

nsua of 
1931. 

luiuo. 1* 

art. 

1 

Pago. -j 

t 

1 

IIbU.M:e.4. 

Tiiholl . • *1 

... j 

... 

1 

... 

... 

I 

Ecpotlcil in tho IbOl IJouiUy Censa* Uu]x>ri &* a 
form of ISuDg.ili (529; tpobun in Abmiilnagar. 

TrimSU 

1 

... 

... 




ta]iotl(xl in Ibo Iloriibay Cental lict^rlt oj n Oip»/ 
lungQiigo c^Kjbon in Kutaba, bkolapur, Kbatulcib, 
AbuioJnagnr anil clw.lnTC. TIjj .pcakcra arc rcll* 
ulaut ir.oa(2!c3at<. b'/oio Eut KbaiiJcjbitl»rfjA/rt* 
cA tbat Ibclr ian,fa9Ea if a uiirtuN ol TaiuU (2sS) 
ami Kanarcie (2'JO). Sec l9'3i Poabay Ccatu 
Ueport, .Ipp, Ii, p. t1. 

Teangbo 




Ill 

ii 

204 

Another muuo for Atiglini (151), y.r. 

Tsangpa or Tsanglo 

... 

... 

.#• 

«•« 

... 

••• 

Hio «amo OJ CLliiglu, y,c. 

Tsi . . • • 


... 

... 

... 

••• 


Anotbor naaio for :*ri, g.r. 

Tein-po . 


... 


Ill 

U 

505 

Anotlior naino for Singiibo (205), q.s. 

TsogbSmi . 


... 


III 

ii 

201 

AnoUacr namo fur Anffliui 

Tsoutsu • • • 


... 


III 

U 

193 

Anotbor namo for Lbotl (1C9/, 7 .r. 

Tsungnnii • • • 


... 

... 

III 

ii 

201 j 

Anotbor name fur 

Tcibi . . 


... 

... 

• •• 

... 

i 

... j 

Anutbur flxiUing of Tula (303), q.r. 

Tokoi icee . 

... 

... 

... 

111 

u 

■121 

A)>|iarcnlly the latuo oj KLulrud (Ibd), y.r. 

Tolu, Toluvo, or Tulrl . 

303 

491,723 

593,323 

IV 

... 

220 

A langa:x;;o of tbe PnvIiU of thO Draviiiian 

J2*okvn in .Soatb Canara (^fadru). 

Tuluka or Tuiaka 

... 

... 

... 

... 


... 

Tbo common Dm idian rumption of tl.o troni ‘Turk.*' 
lIuRca um«I in 3Iadra> as a tynoayat for llinJo.Un! 
(.'.r2). 

Another spicIUng of Taongblu, ;.r. 

Tongblu . < 


... 

... 

... 

... 

«*. 

T6n or Toriyii 

31 

3,727 

ll;032 

< 

IV 

... 

21,28,123 

A dialuct of Kbonrurl ^lt)» ii|>t)bcn m the sontb of 
CboU Xogpur ami tbo adjoinm;; jurt of tbo C. P. 

Turung 

... 

... 

... 

... 


... 

Tlic .tamo Of Tairong (55), q.t. 

Tunangi 



... 


... 

... 

A form of Bbd^ll of Tibvt or Tti^cUa (OSj »poLca in 
tbo Ibuftom llim»Ia}a. 

Tiri-U-cbang 


... 

... 

... 

J 

... 

A dialect of CbtnbOk (252^, ro|>ortcd in tbo Burma 
Linguiitie 6ar\ey os »pokcn by 7,919 |>oopIo in 
Yumutbin. 

Twi-sbeep (? Twi-sblp) 

... 

... 

... 

... 

i — 


A di.aicct of Cbinbun 1254), reportod in Uio Bnrma 
Linguistic Survey u spoken by DSC pcoplo in 

1 Fak^ku. 

ITbliecbx, TJbbejiy ox 
Dblieku 

... 

... 

.«• 

VIII 

i 

138, SCO, SCI, 
3C3. 

Literally * the Language of Up-tlio-ltivcr,' and bcnce 
need in Sind for tbo Siraiki llindki (-139), q.t., 
spoken in tbo north of that Province. 

fUbbedi BoH • 

' 

... 


... 

... 

... 

Hie same oj Gujarl (77C). A name sometimes ojod in 
tbo Fan jab, cspccisBy in Gujmt JDZ^irict. 

Dcbalia or Dcbllii 


... 

... 

XI 

... 

17 

A corrupt Tclugu (319) mixed tritb Marathi (155) 
ftpokon in Foona and Satara (Bombay) by a tribo of 
pickx>ockcU. ^ Fcrb&ps tho samo oj Bhamtl (S5d). 
At any rate, itj tpeoken arc called lihamtu. 

Debcbbi . , 

. 

*«« 

... 

... 


... 

Anotbor namo for Multanl (420). The name is iakon 
from tho Town of Uchchb or Oocli. 

Vehen . . 

• 

... 

1 

... 

... 


Tho namo of a prritfen cbaxoctcr used for writing 
Tibetan (58). Somotimes incorrectly usod as u namo 
lor that iangoa^. 

ITcblia 

* ... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Anotlior spelling of UebaUa, q.t. 

ITAaTpiixi . • 

• ... 

... 

... 

11 

C 

i 4 

Anotlior name for Uivraii (730), q.t. 

ITjunI • • 

. 

... 

... 

11 

c 

i 4 

Another name for Malvs (760), q.v. 

Ujiiiua . . 

* ... 

••• 

*•« 


7 

1 334 

Another name for Sylbettia (frlS), q.t. 

0*SbiToiabo . 

• •«» 

... 

1 


... 

... 

A form of Bbotid of Tibet or TUetan (58). spokon in 
Central Tibet. 

Blackbai}^! • 

• ••• 


•** 

... 

... 

... 

Beporied in 19^ Borobiy Census Bepart as a dialect 
of Western Hindi (631) spoken in Xasik and Khui* 
desk. Not idenUfied. 

(Jndra 

• ••• 




••• 

... 

Another qvelUng of Andro (379), q.t. 

Dnzi . , 

1 

33 2,7£ 

0 ... 

I] 

[I 

J_ 

ii 193,235 

A dialect of BongmS (163), spoken In tho Noga Hills 
(Assam). 


INDEX OE LANGUAGE-NAMES 
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KuUnBK 01 SfBAXBBS 

IVhesz sziLX wna n sas 
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Kumbez in 
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According 

Accordin;; 




List. 

totho 

Llnffiiistie 

to ibo 
Censse of 

Volume. 

Fact. 

Fujjci, 



SuTToy. 

1921. 




Uppaiakari • » 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 


D^ec Siatl FiontSsCj 

Sfiii 

125,510 

•*a 

X 

... 

•101, -135 <!,.) 

l^ialoclu of* 







Orull • • « 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Urang . • 

... 

... 

... 

IV 

... 

-xoc 

VxaZ , * • 

a.a 

... 


IV 

... 

•IOC 

Urdu • • 

686 


... 

IX 

i 

4-2, 47 (meaning j 






of name), 110,; 
131, I 


Dziya 


... 

... 

V 

ii 

3G7 I 

Ununfl • • 

• •• 


... 

... 

... 

— 1 

XTx'poi • • * 

... 

... 

... 

4.4 

... 

... , 

Drada • • 


... 

«.« 

... 


... ’ 

/ 

Dtkoli • 

• *« 

... 

... 

V 

H 

367 

trtruchi • • • 

*«« 

«*• 


• 


1 

DttatiorDtozkhai>4i . 

• «• 

««« 

... 

.*• 



Vadaga, Vaenga, or 

.4. 

... 

• «« 

... 

... 

... J 

V&^nka« 







Va^atlW . ■ * 

... 

... 

«.a 

XI 

.*. 

17 

Vadoii (9) • • 

335 

27,099 

«*• 

IV 

XI 


577,607 

1 

Vai}*™! . • 

473 

3,500 

•a* 

VII 

... 

2, 65, 130. 11-1 

Va^^i 

««• 

... 

•*« 

... 

... 

... * 

i 

Va^odarl ■ • 

C63 

... 

- 

IX 

u 

409 

• 

Vadra ■ • 

... 


... 

*»• 

*•• 

• a. 1 . 





IV 


f 

577 

Vat}aga 

... 






VSgdi or Vugri • 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

£ 

. 

VugkiB.'Vogp • 

... 

... 

... 

... 


je 

VBgliirki . 

... 

... 

*•* 



' 

Vignti • * 

... 

... 


... 

•• 

! 

Vaiphci • • • 

2 Pd 


•.•,!>S2 



.a. * J 

Valav^t , a • 


... 

... 


- 

1 

t 

Valvandl * • 


•• 


— 

-- 

*i 

t 

1 

Vangcho , * • 

i 

... 

•aa 

... 


... 

aaa a 

Vi^l , a > 

... 

«a« 

... 


... 

« J 


Usisjiu&a* 


A corrupt fcrui uf KcakAnf tiOt) u»€tl sa iv&t}i 
Canaia (Msulx&i) b^' a fUMng ca«ic% 

A fopi of tbe Ka^Uiin Bl^i^ ^£S05) nf lUUcbl 
It U alk«> caHvil the JfKolata4 S^ab*l>iaItirU Ibt# 
SSjinoy C^utvd a1>o iuc!u«ii* iboko for Pcra iilAZi 
Kliftn ^Panjabu 

Tho »iu 0 u Karmnlsk v“«K)). Ucedly, tio tuu«o of a 
tribo of Karouibajk ia Ibu Nilgiri lUnjt 

Another namo for KaruU) rwkuio MiiLt 

rctorncU frtiui Patna ^tuto tOriua), 

Another namo fur KoroVh 


character, and ii db^tinfpiidiMl by iho freu a»u of 
words burrouui from Pttr>bui or Aral'lc. 

j Au incorrect spelling of 0ri>4 ^102), ^.r. 

j Another of Onunrl (SCO), ^.c. 


of Chinbun sjHihcu by liO i<ooplo In 2'a* 

kdUca. 


nawo of tho dixdvet of Tariojch tPanjab iliU SUio)» 
The uimo as Kumi (b«7)» '/.r. 


Another nauto for UhamtL Cf, PhaiutS th^). 


Sn^ tribe* in Central and We^tvra Ir.ilio. Uy 
ron^dcU'd a Ciipsy lanputjco. C/, Yadra. 


dlarntla by VidtaUof the cecul jarU 

of T}.anA Pi>(nct (Uomlay h 


*as Kqxtrt a« *(4>Un in k»i ara. P(i.laldy ti.o »a^a 
u Vadari \'l) ^dU3). 

A Tamil name for Tidszn N<o 


! lie pivct^Ln,*. 


*Vt5h tnV Mr. Sdcw.rh tdl«\hst A >«s.* x..oiV Vxkrl/ 
ntcrcid iy ne;ral».*« wf tie V;rLri (»«*.'« i«hw ;i> 
lably 

I A tii; By larcniiro rtj- rt^d I:, ti-* I*-*J 
{ CiwiC** PjvlUij UU*T» 

!f‘‘* 


»so tie -b -s^.- 

li'.f s. t w.tb tl * 

r .4 SI ti a » I-** c^-iCt r,r»o* 


if CUdL'll 

'C<;»-rt<4 *-• > I*'-*! ii — ‘.ai ;t ui » 

i f*ru ' f ’Zi., S’ t 

k .u -«-u *1 J** • Vj a 1 . 

. N t i‘»4- 

As* t:#? «**,• 


YOL, I* P-VlXT 1, 


^ t 














• appeudix ni. 



> 

'niBEB ot SbS4CEBS. 

WozBE sBiia yms is las i 
hsauianc Spbvbt. | 


1 

LsQgcs^ or Dialect. 

f amber in 
ClofaEed 
Xiist. 

4ccoidinj 
to the 
[lingaistie 
SorveT. 

Iccording 
to the 
Cen^ne of 
1921. 

1 

rolame. 

i 

Fart, j 

1 

Pago. 

SZ1UBS3. 

Vaojari • . • 


• •• 

.. 

... 

! 

" t 

t 

Another spelling of Banjaii (771), J-r. 

Tsnj’al ... 

... 



1 

i 

! 

... 

A Bhll langoags (b77) reported in the 1691 Bombay 
Censos B^ort as spoken in Ehandesh. Sot idenh* 
fed. 

Vorlia^ or BSnn • • 

477 

•3,034,023 

... 

Tii; 

i 

1 

1^2173 248,393 
(L.). 

A form of the Berar Dialect (476) of llaxathl (435) 
spoken in Beiar. 

Varli 

472 

92,000 

i 

... j 

j 

vn 

IX ■ 

1 

... I 

m 

a 65, 130, 141 
93,103,151,137 

A form of the Konkan Standard Dialect (437) of 
Marathi (453), spoken in Thsna and Khandesh 
(Bombar). 

Taxodi * • 

1 


... 

••• 1 

( 

•- 

... 1 

1 

1 

” ! 

1 

Beported in the 1S91 Bombay- Census Sepott as a 
form of Maratbl (455) spoken in Xbandesb. Fio> 
bably a mu^spejliog of Tarbadb S-r'. 

V&sal , » * 

... 


... 


» 

"* i 

... 

Beported in the 1S91 Bombay Census S^rt as a 
form of Marathi (455) spoken in Kbandesh. 

Vo^aTa • • • 

*— 



... 

... j 

... 

Same of a tmet in Serth-ITtst Khandesb, and of the 
Bhil dialect spoken there. 1 be latter is Oibaaali 
(655) j.n. See 1921 Bombay Censns Bepor^ App. B, 
p.si 

Vatezbutta • • ■ 

... 


... 

... 

... 

... 

Another name for miayaiam (293}. It is. properly 
the name of tbs ancient alphabet of the language. 

Vfttobft • • • 

... 

... 

... 


... 

- 

A Tamil name for Telngn (310). See Vadags. 

Yavn or Hajra • • 

103 

... 


Ill 

i 

173,276,332 

An Bastem Pronominalized Himalayan langnage of 
the Tibeto-Himalayan Branch of . the Ubeto- 
Borman langnages. Spoken in Sepal. 

VCfoa , . • • 

••• 

... 


vm 

ii 

2,59 

Another name for Wasi-veii (3S1), j.c. 

VbCsa&S • • * 

072 

10,1S0 

... 

IX 

j 

n 

436 

A dialect of Gnjarati (652;. It is n coste-Iangcage of 
Bobias, and is also called Bohari. 

YieWU 

416 

1,37S,680 

•*• 

j Tin 

1 

i 

9, 14 (Giammar), 
95, 214 (L.). 

The standard dialect of Sindbi (445), spoken in the 
coontry roond Hyderabad ^Sind). 

ViU^all . • • 

... 

... 


1 

... 

... 

A san.e sometimes ti,ed for Pashto (337), g.r. 

Vit!\iaai Tt^LA • • 

... 

... 


i - 



See Ko(vall. 

Vo*i^ or Yo^^or • • 


... 

... 

1 - 

, 


Anotber name for Odld (S6S), g.r. 

Y&lirjC* • . ■ 

... 

... 

1 

1 

f 

1 

i 

! ... 

... 

Beported in the 1921 Bombay Census Bepert as a Bbn 
dialect spoken in West Kbandesh. 

Vrajb . • • 

... 

i 

1 

1 ... 

1 

{ 

r 

1 

« 

... 

... 

Beported m the 1S91 Bombay Census Beport as a form 
of 'Hindi’ spoken in Tbana. Probably a corruption 
of 'Braj See Braj Bhakha. 

V&iia • < 

... 


1 ... 

f 


... 

... 

A form of Paite (213) spoken in the Chin Hills. 

Wa ur Ia . 

o 

\ 

1 "■ 

i 

i 

1 13,0-18 

( 

» 

1 

1 



Alangsagsof the Falanng.Wa Gronp of the Mcn.Kbnier 
Branch of the AnstrO'.Aslatielangcages. It is reported 
in the Bcrma Lingoisde Serrey to bo spoken by 
33,721 people in the Shan States. It is not dealt 
aith in this Sarvey. 

W&^an, 07 GwtkTi 

... 

1 

1 

1 

1 — 

— 

... 

Various spellings of the name Vadail ('2; (325;, g.r. 

W»4val • 

-i 

... 

1 

1 ... 

[ 

i " 

• «. 


Another spelling of Tad'val (473), J.r. 

Wi^iU . • 

. '• 703 


1 

t ... 

i 

! 

1 

J 

» S 

6,33 

j 

1 

A dialect of BhEi (677), spoken in Mewar (Bajpaiana) 
and the ad jc.iair.g coontry. Aho spelt Bagap, Tigip, 
or Vagji. 


i ... 


1 

i 

1 

— 


See Vagdl. 

W&i-ali. . • 

esu .. 

k 

1 

1 VIII 

» 

' 5 

J 

2. 29. 43, 112 
{!..)• 

A langnage of the KadrGronpof theDardie or PUacha 
iMgaages spoken in the salley of the Waigal Biver in 
KaSristan. Also called Wai.gali or Wai. 

'AVv'a.l . . 

.. 


. 

! 

! — 

1 

Sea Wai-ali. 

Wt'.y 

1 

> 

... 

X 

( 

‘ 'le.., '4.,7, 332 

1 «!..>. 

A lanrago of 11.3 C^Icluh .SebeGroap of tie Ea*Uin 
Otosp of tie Erar.»o tjpoiea ia WaUsDo 



- 

III 

j 

J 

,3mV«ab.j.S3- 

A of KLaroiu 'oT;, apo^ea ia Xc^aL 

*A4<>* • • 

• ' 

... 

-• 

l.\ 

:U 

1 

. IwJ 

i 

A fona of Ciul >0/7/ Barcuii. ProijiijT a 

fo7:a of 153.11 ‘703^. 



!!I a 

w 

1 

1 

A cialict of KCch ia tie Goto lirU 


. 

... 


1.x w 

•233.2-:i 

ieA:u.e ff>r UcJi^Zri l77Ij, in Bu^iser. 
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appendix m, 



N 

IT^BSB OF SfEAEEBS. 

IVhebb sbaxz with nr thb j 
Lisauisiio SrmTET. j 


N 

Langaago or Dialect. C 

amber in 
lassified J 
Libt. 

I 

Lccordingl J 
to tbo 
licgaistxc 
Stxn-ey. 

iccording I 
to tbo 
[lensnsof 
1931. 

Tolame. 

Fart. 

Page. 

Behabes. 

Yakaing^ • • • 

Y aklia • • • 

Sd 

1,250 

1,087 

Ill 

i 

178, 27B, 305 

The Bnrmese namo for Arokaneso (266), g.v. 

An Eastern Fronominalized Himalayan langnage of 
tbo Tibeto-Himalayon Branch of (be Tibet^Bnrman 
langnages, spoken in Darjiling (Bengal) and the 
upper vaUoys of Nepal. 

Tallaing . 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Deported in the Burma Linguistic Survey as a form 
of Shandn spoken by 600 people in North Arakan. 
Shandu is another name for Chin. 

Yam-Lang . . • 

... j 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Another name fox the Sbang~Yai]g*Lam dialect of Yin 
or Biang, q,v. 

TuUddi • • 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 


A form of Telngn (319) spoken by Yanadis. It is 
described as Telugn with a drawling pronunciation of 
the long vowels. 

Yanbjrc . . 

272 

... 

2CO,018 

... 


... 

A form of Arakanese (266), spoken in Kyaukpyn and 
Akyab. The Burmese pronuncuktion of'Bamre,' 

g. «. 

Yang .... 

7a 


1,197 

••• 

... 

... 

See Yiu. 

Yang-kaw-leng . 

e.t 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

See Yanglam. 

Yanglam , . • 

6 

... 

12,853 

... 

... 


A FabinngAVa language spoken in the Shan States. 
Also called Karennet, Yang-wan-kun, or Yang-kaw> 
leng. 

Yungtek ... 

• •• 

... 


... 

... 


The Bame aa Biang*leDg» 

Yaagtabu ... 

«•« 

.«• 

... 

*.< 

... 


See Yintoloi. 

Yang-lVan.Kna . . 

f «f 

... 

... 

••• 

... 


See Yanglam. 

Yanjet . . . 

... 

... 

••• 




Beported in the Burma LingnisUe Snrvey as an 
nnclasscd language spoken by 5,400 people in tbo 
Chin Hills. 

Y'oo .... 

•12' 


197 

Ill 

m 

381 

This language belongs, with Uiao (43), to a group of 
languages spoken in Indo-Cbina, and tentauvely 
named tlie ‘Man Languages.* According to tbo 
Burma Linguistic Survey it is spoken by 205 people 
in the Een^ung Southern Shan State. 

Yaw .... 

272o 

... 

2 

... 

... 

... 

A dialect of Butidobo apoken. accordiog to the Banna 
Linguistic Surrey, by 24,351 people in Pakdkkn, 
Lower Chindwin, and the noighhonrhood. 

Yawdwin . . . 

... 

... 

... 

Ill 

iii 

329, 360 (L.) 

Probably a form of Chinbok (252). According to the 
Banna Linguistic Survey, it is spoken in the Chin 
Hills. 

Yawyiu . . 

... 

... 

... 

III 

ii 

603 

Another name for Lisu or Lia'aw (275), q.v. This is 
the name hy which the speakers coll themselves. 

Yclnkaw • • • 

... 


... 

... 

... 

... 

The same as Yinbaw (38), g.v. 

Yu-jvo 


... 

... 

Ill 

U 

600 

A Chinese namo for Knchin (203), q,v. 

Yvma ur Jema . • 

186 

... 

... 

III 

U 

411 

A dialect of BmpttO (183), spoken in the Xaga Hills 
and Korth Cachar (Assam). 

Yomdiong • • » 

... 

... 

... 

m 

ii 

390 

Another name for Yachumi (172), ^.v. 

furava • • • 

293 

2,587 

... 

lY 

... 

348 

A dialect of Malaydlam (293), spoken in Cooi^. 

YvrckiU . 

2S9 

65,118 

... 

n’ 

XI 

... 

399, 318 

1 

A dialect of Tamil (285), probably the samo as Korara 

1 (287). The Survey Bguros include thoso for Koia^-a. 

Yt-vlikan . , 

... 

... 

... 

VIII 

il 

551 

1 A namo for Buru^ioskl (850) used by tho pcopio of 
Xagar. 

Yvtaii 


... 

•«. 

1 

... 

... 

Rojiortod ill tho Burma LiiiguLtic Snrvoy as an nn- 
classcil langnugo spokon by -1,600 pcopio (includin'* 
spoakors of uuspicciKcd diulecU) in tho Chin Hills. 
I'robably the same as Yotun, g. c. 

Viiiii 

. 

\ 

... 

X 

... 

518 

* Incorrect for Yudgka (378), y.r, 

1 

VU « ; Uun.; • 

. ... 

\ 

! 

1 

1,IV 

i 

j 

... 

1 

( 

I 

1 

I Keported in tbo Burma Linguistic Snrioy ns a 
Bun-KIiuiCrlanguago, spoken by 27,609 pcopio in tbo 
!»utlicm Shan btalcs. Cf. tills Survoy, Vol. 11, 
p. 1, wboro tbo langa.-igo i. callal Biang. In tho 

1 Census of 1921 it i» oiitcrod as * Yang.' 


. w 

3 [ 

i 

1 

1 5.M 

j 

1 

» ••• 

! ••• 

I 

••• 

i lloju^rtcd in tlu Uurma Lingiix^ic Surrey os a dialect of 
! ^51), hl>4>ken by 2^41 I>ooplo in Karvimiand 

• tho Southern Shun Stales. 
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